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CHAPTER    XVI. 

8ETTI£M£NT  OF  OAROUNA. 


Mftssachusetts  Bay  was  settled^  a  tract  of  American  ter- . 


ARLY  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.»  about  the  time  that  chaptib 
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ritory  soath  of  the  Chesapeake  had  been  granted,  by  the  1630. 

*  name  of  Carolanay  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the  king's  at- 
torney general  He  assigned  to  Lord  Maltravers,  pres- 
ently >  by  his  father's  death,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Arundel^ 
who  sent  a  ship  to  examine  the  coast.  But  domestic 
affairs  and  the  civil  war  in  Englfiind  soOn  entirely  en- 

.  grossed  Lord  Arundel's  attention.  The  projected  colony 
wa«  negl^ted,  and  the  grant  was  esteemed  forfeit  by 
non  usv* 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  disposition  to  speculate 
in  colonial  enterprises  again  revived.  Just  before  the 
grant  to  hb  brother  of  the  province  of  New  York,  Charles 
II.  erected  out  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Chesapeake  1663. 
the  new  province  of  Carolina,  embracing  the  region  from 
Albemarle  Sound  southward  to  the  River  St.  John's,  and 
westward  to  the  Pacific.  This  vast  province  waf  con- 
veyed to  eight  joint  proprietors,  including  some  of  the 
king's  principal  courtiers — Clarendon,. the  prime  minis- 
tar  ;  Monk,  recently  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  par- 
liamentary general  to  whom  Charles  owed  his  restoration 
to  the  British  thrones;  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  so 
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CHAPTER  celebrated  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 

George  Carteret,  steadfast  and  distinguished  Loyalists 

1663.  during  the  late  civil  war — known  also,  in  American  his- 
tory, as  the  pioprietariee, of  N^w  Jersey;  vSir  William 
Berkeley,  brother  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and  already  familiar 
to  us  as  governor  of  Virginia ;  Lord  Craven,  and  Sir 
John  Colleton. 
March  S3.  A  royal  charter,  principally  c(^ied  from  that  of  Mary- 
land, erected  Carolina  into  a  county  palatine,  of  which 
the  eight  grantees  were  made  joint  proprietaries,  with 
rights  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
inhabitants,  very  much  the  same  with  those  bestowed  oh 
Lord  Baltimore.  As  in  Maryland,  an  Assembly  was 
secured  to  the  freemen  of  the  province.  By  a  special 
clause,  the  first  of  the  sort  in  any  American  charter,  the 
proprietaries,  <<  by  reason  of  the  remote  distances  of  these 
places,"  might  allow  such  liberty  of  religion  as  they  chose. 
Two  or  three  years  previouisly,  some  adventurers  from 
New  England  had  already  planted  a  little  colcmy  near 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  In  hopes  to  retain  these 
settlers,  and  to  attract^  others  from  the  same  quarter,  the 
proprietaries  of  Carolina  offered  very  liberal  terms:  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  each  free  settler,  or  man  serv- 
ant, and  fifty  acres  for  each  woman  servant  or  slave,  at  a 
quit-rent  of  a  halfpenny  per  acre  ;  liberty  of  oonsoience ; 
and  the  right  to  nominate  thirteen  persons,  out  of  whom 
the  proprietaries  were  to  select  a  governor  and  six  coun- 
selors ;  the  authority  to  make  laws  to  lie  vested  in  an 
assembly  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  a 
body  of  delegates  to  be  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
settlers.  But  the  settlement  at  Cape  Fear  did  not  prove 
suocei^sful.  The  land  in  that  vicinity  was  exceedingly 
barren.  The  neighboring  Indians  suspected  the  settlers 
of  selling  their  children  into  slavery,  under  pretense  of 
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sending  them  to  New  England  to  be  educated,  and  on  chapter 

that  ground  they  became  hostile.    The  adventurers  were 

discouraged ;  the  greater  part  returned  home,;  and  those  1665. 
who  remained  fell  into  such  distreiss,  that  contributions 
were  presently  taken  up  in  Massachusetts  for  their  relief.  1667. 
,  •  That  same  adventurous  Porey  who.  first  passed  by 
land  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Patoxent  was  the  first 
c^so  who  penetrated  from  Virginia  in  a  southern  direo-  1622. 
tion  toward  Albemarle  Sound,  not  known,  however,  by 
that  name  till  long  after.  In  the  next  forty  years,  other 
parties  of  Virginians  from  time  to  time  followed  up  his  ex- 
plorations ;  and,  shortly  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Virginia,  some  snoall  settlements 
appear  to  have  b^n  £>rmed  on  the  banks  of  the  Chowan 
by  emigrant  JDissenter 8  from  that  colony.  These  settle- 
ments the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  supposed  to  be  with- 
in their  limits.  Tlj|e  name  of  Albemarle j  in  honor  of  the 
duke,  was  givenr  to  this  district — a  name  extended  pres- 
ently to  the  adjacent  waters— ^nd .  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley? governor  of  Virginia  and  one  of  the.  Carolina  pro- 
prietaries, was  authorised,  on  betetlf  of  his  colleagues,  to 
a^ume  jurisdiction  over  it.  He  was  told,  however,  in 
his  instructions,  that  the  proposals  to  the  New  England 
settlers  at  Cape  Fear  were  "not  intended  for  his  merid- 
ian," where  it  was  hoped  to  fiind  "a  more  facile  peo- 
ple," But  Berkeley,  who  knew  those  people  well,  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  overstrain  his  authority.  He 
appointed  as  governor  one  of  the  settlers,  William  Drum-  1664 
mond,  who  subsequei^tly  returned  to  Virginia,  and  was 
executed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  share  in  Bacon's  re- 
bellion, A  council  of  six  members  was  named  by  Berke- 
ley ;  an  Assembly  was  proniised ;  and  as  no  immediate 
demand. was  ifnade  idf  quit-tents,  the  settlers  were  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  with  these  arrangements. 
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cHAPi*EA      Some  Barbadian  planters,  ^fter  examining  the  coast 
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.of  Carolina,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 

1664.  proprietaries  for  removing  to  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
River.     Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  leader  of  these  adven- 

1665.  turers,  appointed  governor  of  the  proposed  settlement, 
'^*°*     arrived  from  Barbadoes  with  a  number  of  t5olonists,  and 

this  Barbadian  settlement,  called  Clarendon^  presently 
absorbed  the  New  Englanders  of  Cape  Fear,  to  whom 
Yeamans  was  instructed  to  be  "very  tender,"  in  the 
hope  still  entertained  of  drawing  others  thither.  The 
new  settlers  applied  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
boards,  shingles,  an^  staves,  to  be  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies — ^to  this  dq,y  a  chief  staple  of  that  region  of  pine 
forests  and  sandy  plains.  Yeamans  governed  with  pru- 
dence ;  and,  if  the  settlement  did  not  flourish,  it  continu- 
ed at  least  to  exist: 

Having  become  better  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  their  province,  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  in  spite  of 
some  opposition  bora  claimants  under  the  old  grant  to 

1665.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  obtained  a  second  charter^  which  ex- 
lune.  tended  their  limits  half  a  degree  to  the  north,  so  as  to 
include  the  settlements  on  th^  Chowan.  The  northern 
limit  of  Carolina,  as  thus  determined,  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  across  the  Mississippi,  forms,  at  this  day,  a 
boundary  for  six  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  line,  also,  of 
the  famous  Missouri  compromise.  The  southern  limit  of 
Carolina  was  carried,  by  this  new  charter,  a  degree  and 
a  half  to  the  south,  including  within  its  nominal  bound- 
ary the  Spanish  colony  of  St.  Augustine,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Florida  except  its  peninsular  extremity. 

1667.  By  an  additional  grant,  the  group  of  the  Bahamas 
was  presently  conveyed  to  the  same  proprietaries.  The 
attempts  formerly  made  to  plant  those  islands  having 
been  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards,  they  still  remained 
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uninhabited,  fiavorite  resorts  of  the  buccaneers,  whose  chaptxr 

xvt 
exploits  now  began  to  mUke  them  famous.     The  Island  _^ 

of  New  Providence  had  a  good  harbor,  very  convenient  1667. 

for  these  visitors,  but  the  arid  soil  was  hardly  such  as 

to  invite  cultivation — an  objection  common  to  the  whole 

group. 

The  infant  settlement  at  Albemarle  continued  to  re- 
ceive accessions  from  Virginia.  Others  came  from  New 
England,  and  a  colony  of  ship-builders  arrived  from  the 
Bermudas,  islands  famous  for  fast-sailing  vessels.  Drum- 
mond  was  succeeded  as  governor  by  Stevens,  under  whom 
the  first  laws  were  enacted  by  an  Assembly  composed  1669. 
of  the  governor  and  council,  with  twelve  delegates  chosen 
by  the  settlers.  As  in  Virginia,  land  was  promised  to 
all  new  comers.  Immigrant  debtors  were  to  be  protect- 
ed for  ^ve  years  against  suit3  on  any  cause  of  action  orig- 
inating out  of  the  colony — a  sort  of  legislation  borrowed 
also  from  Virginia.  Traffic^  with  the  Indians  was  pro- 
hibited toi  strangers.  The  governor  and  council  acted  as 
a  court  of  justice,  and  were  entitled,  on  every  suit,  to  a 
fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco.  As  there  was  no  clergy- 
man in  the  colony,  they  also  performed  the  knarriage  cere^ 
mony. 

By  a  solemn  grant  from  the  proprietaries,  the  settlers  1672. 
were  presently  confirmed  in  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
they  also  obtained  the  right  of  naming  six  counselors  in 
addition  to  the  six  named  by  the  proprietaries. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  on 
his  missionary  tour  through  the  American  colonies,  pres- 
ently visited  the  settlement  of  Albemarle.  There  were 
already  some  Quakers  there,  and  Fox's  preaching  made 
more.  Thus  Quakerism  g^edned  a  strong  and  early  hold 
upon  these  settlements  on  the  Chowan. 

The  task  of  framing  a  general  scheme  of  government 
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CHAPTER  for  the  province  of  Carolina  had  been  intrusted  by  his 
.  fellow-proprietaries  to  Shaftesbury,  wbo  employed  upon  it 
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1670.  his  friend  and  proteg6  John  Locke,  afterward  s6  celebra« 
ted  for  his  metaphysical  aiid  political  writings.  Locke 
became,  indeed,  the  chief  expounder  of  the  theoreticsd 
principles  of  the  English  Whigs,  ^in  opposition  to  the 
Tory  system  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Accord- 
ing to  his  doiljtrine,  compact  is  the  true  basis  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  protection  of  property  its  great  end. 
His  constitution  for  Carolina,  called  the  "  Grand  Mod- 
el," though  nominally  in  force  for,  near  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  but  very  partially  carried  into  effect.  It 
was,  indeed,  wholly  impracticable  in  an  infant  colony. 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  its  atithor,  and  because  it  continued 
for  many  years,  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  pro- 
prietaries and  the  colonists,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  its'  provisions. 

Carolina,  by  this  scheme,  was  to  be  divided  into  count- 
ies, each  eontaining  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles ;  the  lands  of  each  courity  to  be  laid  out  in  forty 
divisions  of  twelve  thousand  acres  each )  eight  of  these 
divisions  to  be  called  seignories,  eight  to  be  called  baron- 
ies, the  remaining  twenty-four  to  be  known  as  colonics. 
The  seignories  were  to  be  assigned  unalienably,  one  to 
each  of  the  eight  proprietors,  who  would  thus  possess,  as 
their  private  property,  a  fifth  part  of  the  province.  This 
number  of  eight  proprietors  was  to  remain  unchanged ; 
and,  after  the  clos6  of  the  current  century— *-by  w6ioh 
time,  it  was  hoped,  the  colony  would  be  well  establish- 
ed—proprietary  rights  were  to  be  unalienable;  any  va- 
cancy, by  failure  of  heirs,  to  be  filled  up  by  vote  of  the 
survivors. 

There  were  to  be  created  for  each  county  one  land- 
grave ilnd  twt)  caciques,  in  whom  the'  eight  baronies  were 
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to  be  vested  nnalienably ;  the  landgrave  to  have  four,  ohaptee 
the  caciques  two  each.     This  number  of  three  nobles  for  ' 

each  county  was  also  to  remain  unalterable.  ^  During  1670 
the  current  century  the  lands  and  dignities  might  be 
sold  together,  but  after  that  period  there  were  to  be  no 
more  tratisfers ;  all  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  proprietjuies. 

The  twenty-four  colonies  in  each  county  were  to  be 
apportioned  among  private  freeholders ;  but  any  quantity 
not  more  than  a  colony  nor  less  thta  a  quarter  colony,  if 
held  by  a  single  proprietor,  was  entitled  to  be  erected  into 
a  manor.' 

Seignories,  baronies,  and  manors  were  tobe  cultivated 
by  a  race  of  hereditary  tenants  attached  to  the  soil,'  to 
have  farms  of  ten  acres  each,  paying  as  rent  one  eighth 
of  the  produce ;  and  over  these  tenants  the  lords  of  man- 
ors, baronies,  and  seignories  were,  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
in  manorial  courts,  without  appeal.  This  arrangement 
has  been  sheered  at  by  some  of  our  very  democratic 
historians  as  indicating  Locke's  irtiperfect  political  the- 
ory, btit  surely  it  will  bear  a  most  favorable  comparison 
with  the  actually  existing  system  of  republican  South 
Caroliiia. 

While  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
were  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  a  very  complicated  sys- 
tem of  government  Was  established  foi*  the  benefit  of  the 
few  nobles  and  freeholders.  Besides  the  court  of  propri- 
etors, invested  with  supreme  executive  authority,  over 
which  the  oldest  proprietary  was  to  preside,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  palatine,  there  were  to  be  seven  other  courts,  each 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  other  seven  proprietor3,  with 
the  titles  respectively  of  admiral,  chamberlain,  chancel- 
lor, constable,  chief  justice,  high  steward,  and  treasurer. 
Besides  the  president,  each  of  these  courts  was  to  have 
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OHAPTER  8u^  counselors  appointed  for  life,  of  whom  at  least  foui 

were  to  be  nq^les. .  .  The  admiral's  court  was  to  have 

167X).  cognizance  of  shippinjf  ancj  trade ;  jthe  chamberlain's,  of 
pedigrees,  festivals,  sports,  and  ceremonies;  the  chan- 
cellor's, pf  state  affairs  and  license  of  printing ;  the  oM- 
stable's,  of  war ;  the  chief  justice's,  of  ordinary  judicial 
questions  {  the  high  steward's,  of  public  works  i  the  ^as- 
urer's,  of  finance. 

All  these  cpurts  united  were  to  compose  a  grand  coun- 
cil of  fifty  members,  in  which  was  vested  exclusively  the 
right  of  proposing  laws,  to  be  submitted,  however,  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  to  a  parliament  of  four  estates,  pro- 
prietors,  landgraves,  caciques,  and  commoners. 

The  four  estates  composing  the  Parliament  were  to 
sit  as  one  chamber,  each  proprietor,  landgrave,  and  ca- 
cique being  personally  entitled  to  a  seat  in  it,  but  the 
proprietors,  if  they  chose,  to  sit  by  deputy.  Besides 
the  nobles  and  proprietors  sitting  in  their  own  right, 
there  were  to  be  four  representatives  of  the  commons 
from  each  county.  But  the  possession  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  was  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  seat;  and 
none  could  vote  in  the  election  who  had  less  than  fifty 
acres.  Sessions  were  to  be  biennial.  The  proprieta- 
ries, in  thei]r  separate  court,  were  to  have  a  veto  upon 
^  all  acts. 

The  iwenty.four  colonies  in  each  county  were  to  be 
arranged  in  four  precincts.  Each  precinct  was  to  have 
a  local  court,  whence  appeab  were  to  lie  to  the  court  of 
the  chi^  justice.  Juries  were  to  decide  by  a  majority. 
To  plead  for  money  or  reward  in  any  court  was  denouno- 

None  could  be  freemen  who  did 

and  the  obligation  of  public  wor- 

Bngland  was  to  be  supported  at 

provision  inserted  by  the  pro- 
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prietariet  a^oAsb  the'  bpiaion  .of  LoQkoy  who  wished  to  chaptjsb 
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put  all  sects  on  the  same  footing..  Any  teven  j&eemdn, . 
howevery  might  £>rm  a  church  c^r  jreUgious  sooietf,  to  1670. 
be  repognized  and  tolerated,  provided  its  members  ad- 
anitted  tl»  rightfulness  of  oaths — a  provision  which  ex- 
cluded Quakers.  By  another  provisioUi  <<  every  free- 
man of  Carc^ina  shall  have  absolute  powc^  and  author- 
ity ov0r  his  negro  slavesi  of  what  epini^m  and  x^ligion 
soever.'^ 

This  coi^irficated  ctoheme,  including  and  even  exagger-  Mardi  i. 
ating  sonte  of  the  worst  features  of  the  feudal  system,^  was 
intended)  so  ttie  preamble  deolaredi  <<  to  avoid  the  erecting 
of  a  numerous  democracy,"  and  to  establish  a  government 
«  agreeable  to  m<lnarohy ."   Already,  before  its  formal  rat- 
ification, three  vessels,  fitted  out  with  emigrants,  at  an 
e:q^ns6  to  the  proprietaries  of  (£12,000,  had  sailed  from 
England  uoder  the  command  of  William  Sayle^  a  mill-    -fan 
tary  officer,  Vho,  some  twenty  years  before,  had  been  en-  . 
gaged  in  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  in  tim  Bahamas,  and 
who  had  beeiat.  more  reoeatiiy  employed  by  the  proprieta- 
ries of  Carolina  in  exploring  the  coasts  of  their  province. 
Joseph  West  Went  with  this  ocm^pany  as  commercial 
agent  for  the  proprietaries,  authorised  to  supply  the  set- 
tlers with  provisions  and  tools,  and  to  receive  in  payment   - 
peltry,  beeswax,  and  agrictiltui^  produce  gjBiierally-^-a 
speculation  which  imposed  in  the:  end  ik  heavy  loss  on  the 
proprietaries.     This  new  settlement  wtts  to  be  knowu  as 
ihe  county  of  Carter eL     Every  settkar  was  to  be  enti- 
tled to  a  h^dred  and  fifty  acres  of  land. 

The  vessek  of  this  expedition,  touching  at  Barbadpes 
pn  their  way,:  came  to  andi 
on  whose  shares  were  yet 
mooted  by  tiie  Huguenots 
name  of  this  fort  was  pres 
II.— C 
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oHArm  fhcmgh  the  proprietofs,  periiapsi  intended  also  a  con^li- 
.^......^  ment  to  Charles  II. 

1670.  The  settlers  in  a  shprt  time  removed  frcm  Port  Royal 
to  a  peninstila  between  two  riversi  whioh,  in  honor  of 
Shaftesbury,  they  oalled  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper ;  and 
on  the  neck  of  that  peninsula  they  planted  a  settlement 
which  they  called  Charleston^  several  miles  above  the 
site  of  the  city  at  present  so  named. 

1671.  Sayle  soon  died,  and  West  was  appointed  by  the  conn- 
oil  to  suoceed  him.  Bat  the  proprietaries  preferred  Tea- 
mans,  pernor  of  Clarendon,  which  seems  hencefoitb  to 
have  been  annexed  to  Carteret.  Locke  had  been  reward- 
ed for  his  legislative  labors  by  the  title  of  landgrave,  and 
the  fonr  baronies  appertaining  to  it.  As  there  were  now 
three  oonnties,  the  dignity  of  landgrave  was  also  bestowed 
on  Governor  Yeamans  and  James  Carteret.  By  the  death 
of  Albemarle,  Lord  Berkeley  had  become  palatine. 

'  The  colonists  had  with  them  a  7roQgh  draft  of  the 
^<  Grand  Model,^'  bat  their  infant  settlem^it  demanded  a 
simpler  system.     The  government  was  intrusted  to  a 
•        council  of  ten  members,  five  nominated  by  the  proprie 
tors,  and  five  chosen  by  the  colonists,  to  be  joined  for  leg 
islative  purposes  by  an  assembly  of  twenty  delegates. 
1772.  Subsequently,  however,  the  council  was  composed  of  sev 
en  persons,  one  spepially  ddegated  by  each  of  the  propri 
.  etaries,  the  governor  being  the  delegate  and  represratai 
tive  of  the  palatine. 

Two  ship-loads  of  Dutch  emigrants  presently  arrived 
from  New  York,  discontented  with  the  English  rule  ih 
that  province.  Yeamans  brought  a  number  of  slaves 
from  Barbadoes.  Some  accessions  also  came  from  En- 
gland;  but  these  immigrants  had  to  encounter  the  usual 
difficulties  of  a  first  settlement.  Notwithstanding  a  re- 
dent  treaty  between  England  and  Spain,  by  which  a  reg- 
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alar  peaoe  in  the  American  seas,  and  a  mnioal  reoogni-  cBArrsR 
tion  of  their  respeotive  American  posseeaions  was  now ......... 

first  estahlished,  there  were  great  apprehensions  of  attack  1672. 
firom  St.  Augustine.  The  settlers  quarreled,  also,  witb 
the  neighboring  IndianS)  clans  of  the  Catawbas^  few  in 
number,  yet  numerous  enough  to  be  objects  of  dread. 
European  grain  did  not  succeed  in  that  warm  climate. 
The  colonists  were  threatened  with  feunine,  and  a  plan, 
in  which  even  Culpej^r,  the  surveyor  gener^  of  the 
colony,  took  part,  was  formed  for  compelling  the  governor 
to  abandon  the  settlement.  Yeamans,  however,  main- 
tained his  authority.  He  dispatched  a  sloop  to  Baxba- 
does  and  anotiier  to  Virginia  for  provisions.  A  sei^soa- 
able  supply  also  came  from  England,  whither  Culpepper 
was  sent  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Things  presently 
assumed  a  more  prosperous  appearance ;  but  the  i»ropri- 
etaries  complained  that  Yeamans  was  duefly  intent  on 
his  own  private  interest,  in  shipments  to  Barbadoes  of 
provii^ns  bought  at  low  juices  of  the  poor  planters, 
clothed,  meanwhile,  without  any  thought  of  payment  or 
return,  out  of  the  proprietaries'  store.  They  still  con- 
tinued a  supply  of  goods,  their  aim  being  <^not  the  prof- 
its of  merchants,  but  the  CACouragement  of  landlords." 
They  refused,  however,  ta  furnish  cattle,  as  they  desired 
<<  to  have  planters  there,  not  graziers." 

Owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  hb  conduct,  Yeamana's 
commission  was  recalled,  and  Wes^  was  appointed  govern-  1674 
or,  bding,  at  ihe  same  time,  created  ^  landgrave.  As  an 
inducement  to  continue  in  office,  the  proprietaries  pres- 
ently assigned  to  him,  by  way  of  salary,  their  claims  to  a  1677. 
large  amount  far  advances  made  to  the  cdonists,  which 
came  now  to  a  final  stop.  The  original  settlement  of 
old  Charleston  began  to  find  a  competitor  in  a  new  vil- 
lage which  sprung  up  ^t  the  seaward  end  of  the  peninsula^ 
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CHAPTER  at  the  pcdnt  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers.     To  this  new 

village  the  name  of  Charleston  was  presently  foansfer- 

1680.  red,  and  it  grew  by  degrees  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  while 
its  more  anoient  rival  dwindled  away  and  disappeared. 

West's  anxiety  to  keep  well  with  the  settlers  made 
him  negligent  of  instructions  from  tiie  proprietaries. 

1683.  He  was  superseded,  in  consequence,  by  Joseph  Aforeton, 
Created  a  landgrave,  and  connected  by  marriage  with 
Joseph  Blake,  brother  and  heir  of  the  celebrated  admiral 
of  that  name,  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Presbyterian,  a  re- 
cent emigrant  to  Carolina,  with  a  number  of  Noncon- 
fimnist  followers.  The  counselorSi  most  of  them  high 
churchmen  and  partisans  of  West,  proved  quite  unman- 
ageable.    Moreton  rerigned,  and  West  was  temporarily 

1684.  reinstated  by  the  council.  Richard  Kyrle,  sent  from  En- 
gland by  the  proprietari^,  died  shcnrtly  after  his  arrival, 
and  West,  by  the  choice  of  the  council,  was  a  second  time 
reinstated.  Robert  Quarry  was  then  sent  from  En- 
gland; but  he  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  the  prc^rie- 

1685.  taries  fiiH^ly  persnaded  Moreton  to  resume  the  ofllce  of 
governor.     In  six  years  it  had  cl^anged  hands  five  times. 

Tfa^  population,  meanvdiile,  continued  to  increase. 
Churchmen  ^ame  from  England  to  better  their  fortunes 
in  a  province  where  tiieir  church  was  established  by  law. 
Dissenters  came  also  to  ^oy  a  tderation  authorized  by 
the  charter  of  Carolma,  though  not  allowed  at  home. 
Unfortunately,  both  parties  brought  with  them  those 
fierce  religious  hatreds  with  which  the  mother  country 
was  at  tiiat  time  distracted.  A  ship-load  of  foreign 
1670.  Protestants  was  sent  out  by  Charles  II.  to  introdude  the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  the  olive,  and  the  breeding  of 
silk-worms— ^branches  of  industry  thought  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  climate.  Some  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans came  also  on  their  own  account.     A  few  Presby- 
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terian  dettlers  oame  from  the  north  of  IrelaacL     A  littie  caukPTsa 

xvt 
Scotch  colony,  \&d  by  Lord  Cardrots,  a  VrtmhyjAvlAn 

nobleman,  involved  on  religions  acooonts  in  trouble  at  1684 
home,  established  themselves  at  Pgrt  B^yaL  Aft^  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  of  the  numeroos  Hu-> 
goenots  who  migrated  to  America^  a  large  number  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina,  eflpecially  along  the  banks  of  the 
Santee,  thus  jpartially  realising,  under  English  proteo* 
tion,  the  early  schemes  of  Huguenot  colonisation. 

As  the  population  increiMs^  difficulties  with  the  pro^^, 
prietaries  increased  also.  Even  their  own  deputies  in 
the  council  were  not  always  fidthful  to  their  interests  and 
instrujotions.  To  the  <<  temporary  laws"  which  they  sent 
out,  the  colonists  were  little  inclined. to  assent.  With 
the  usual  wrong-headedness  of  party  q^urit,  they  seem  to 
have  made  it  a  point  to  reject  and  expose  every  thing 
which  pame  from  that  quarter,  no  matter  how  benefi- 
cial, reasonable,  or  just.  In  spite  of  repeated  commands 
and  remonstrances,  they  persisted  in  a  partisan  war  with 
the  neighboring  Indians,  as  a  pietense  iox  kidnapping 
and  selling  them  in  the  West  Indies  as  slaves*  One  of 
the  chief  charges  against  West  was  that  hp  connived  at 
this  <<  barbarous  practice."  The  Assembly  passed  an 
act  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  supi»res* 
sion  of  profaneness,  but  refused  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  contracted  out  of  the  province,  in  which, 
indeed,  they  did  but  foUoiiv  the  examples  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  They  hc^  also  a  great  horror  of  the  pay- 
ment of  quit-rents.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  and 
its  vicinity  opposed  and  defeated  the  division  of  the  coloi 
ny  into  election  districts,  insisting  that  all  the  members 
of  Assembly  shoi^d  be  elected  at  Charleston — a  prac- 
tice introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  colony,  but 
which  the  extension  of  settlements  made  uiijust  and  in- 
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OHAPTER  convenient.     The  southern  portion  of  the  pfoyinoe^  by  a 
.-  -         new  division,  had  been  arranged  into  three  Qounties !  Cot- 


1682/  leton,  including  the  district  about  Port  Royal;  Berke* 
ley^  embracing  Charlestoh  and  vicinity ;  and  Craven, 
the  dfetriot  toward  Cape  Fear ;  but  Berkeley  alone  was 
so  populous  as  to  have  a  county  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain,  by 
which  the  buccaneers  lost  all  pretense  of  protection  from 
the  British  flag,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Carolina  settlers  to  give  them  aid  and  coun- 
tenance. These  remarkable  freebooters,  a  mixture  of 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  consisted  originally  of  ad- 
venturers in  the  West  India  seas,  whose  establishments 
the  Spaniards  had  broken  up.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
before,  cptemporaneously  with  the  English  and  French 
settlements  on  the  Caribbee  Islands,  they  had  commenced 
as  occasional  cruisers  on  a  small  scale  against  the  Span- 
iards, ofi;en  in  small  boats,  in  the  intervals  of  the  plant- 
ing season.  During  the  long  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  from  1635  to  1660,  they  had  obtained  commis- 
sions to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce  principally 
from  the  governors  of  the  French  West  India  Islands. 
Almost  any  thing,  indeed,  in  the  shape  of  a  Commission 
wa^  enough  to  serve  their  purpose.  As  an  offset  to  that 
Spanish  arrogance  which  had  claimed  to  exclude  all  otiier 
nations  from  the  West  India  seas,  the  Spanish  commerce 
in  those  seas  was  regarded  by  all  other  nations,  even 
during  peace  in  Europe,  as  fair  plunder.'  The  number 
and  the  means  of  the  buccaneers  gradually^  increased. 
The  unquiet  spirits  of  all  countries  resorted  to  them. 
Issuing  from  their  strong  holds,  the  Island  of  Tortuga, 
on  flie  west  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  they  committed  subh  audacious  and  success- 
ful robberies  on  the  Spanish- American  cities  as  to  win 
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abnost  the  honors  of  legitimate  heroes.    The^  were  ooon-  cbaptsr 
tenanoed  for  a  time  bj  Franoe  an4  England ;  one  of  ............^ 

their  leaders  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  1684. 
another  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  To  the  polioy  of 
patting  an  end  to  these  piracies  the  Caroliniazis  did  not 
very  readily  accede.  Even  Governor  Qnarry  connived 
at  their  visits  to  Charlest^i,  and,  on  that  gronndi  had 
been  superseded. 

The  CaroUnians  also  claimed  the  right  to  levy  war 
by  their  own  authority  against  the  Spaniards  of  St.  An* 
gustine,  who  had  been  provoked  by  their  eLggteaekmBj  and 
the  shelter  afforded  i^  the  buccaneers,  to. break  np  the  1686. 
settlement  at  Port  Royal.  The  Assembly,  after  passing 
an  act  to  raise  men  and  money  to  invade  Florida,  was 
induced,  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  prcq^rietaries,  to  de* 
sist ;  but  the  mutual  hatred  and  dread  of  each  other,  be* 
tween  the  Carolinians  and  the  Spaniards,  was  not  so 
easily  suppressed. 

In  Albemarle^  or  North  CaroIin»r--of  which  tiie  pop* 
ulation  now  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  persons, 
producing  annually  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  a  produce  more  considelrable  than  South  Cardina 
could  boast-— the  authority  of  the  proprietaries  wins  still 
less  respeoted.  On  the  death  of  Stevens,  the  Assembly,  1674. 
under  a.  power  vested,  in  them  to  make  temporary  wp* 
pointments  in  suo^  cases,  elected  Cartwright,  their 
speaker,  ad  governor.  After  a  two  years'  dispute  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  authprity,  he  sailed  for  England,  ac«  1676. 
companied,  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  by  Eastchurch, 
his  successor  as  speaker,  to  lay  the  ^matter  before  the 
p<^rietaries.  In  the  course  of  the  late  di/qputes,  oJHa^ 
Millar  had  bee|i  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and 
sent  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  for  l3rial>  under  the  idea 
that,  in  his  character  of  proprietary,  he  had  soma  jurisf 
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cHAPTEE  diotion  in  the  case.     This  Millar,  now  in  England  in 

seaioh  of  ledrees^  was  appointed,  by  way  of  compensa- 

t676.  tioD,  aeoretaiy  of  the  oolony,  the  offioe  of  governor  be- 
ing  given  to  Eastohuroh.  Millar  was  also  appointed^ 
l;iy  the  Commissioners  for  the  Customs,  to  coUeot  the 
daties,  then  reo^tly  imposed,  on  <<  enumerated  artides" 
shipped  firom  one  oolony  to  another.  These  duties,  pay* 
able  at  Albemarle,  were  oonsiderable,  the  oommeroe  of 
that  settlement  being  engrossed  by  New  England  trad- 
ers, who  supplied  the  oelonists  with  rum  and  other  more 
useful  articles,  taking  their  tobaooo  in  return.  There 
was,  indeed,,  no  direct  trade  between  England  and  Al- 
bemarle. 

The  new  appcnntees  set  sail  together ;  but  while  East- 
churoh  stepped  in  the  West  Indies,  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  a  rich  widow,  Millar,  commissioned  as  pres- 

1677.  ident  of  the  council,  proceeded,  meanwhile,  to  the  ool- 
•^uly-    ony.     Entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  various  offices, 

he  compelled  a  ootteotor,  previously  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  to  lidflud  customs  to  the  amount  of  £3000. 
But  his  strict  execution  at  the  laws  of  trade,  and  some 
extravagant  acts  in  his  character  as  preeidenl^  soon  made 
him.  unpopular,  of  which  advantage  was  taken  to  organ- 
iie  an  insurrection,  headed  by  Gillam  and  Culpepper, 
tiie  one  the  New  England  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  t6 
Albemarle,  the  other  that  same  surveyor  whom  Yea- 
mans,  governor  of  the  southern  colony,  had  sent  to  En- 
.  gland  a  few  years  before  oh  a  charge  of  sediticm,  but 
who,  it  seems,  had  found  his  way  to  North  Carolina.  By 
Dec.  these  insurgents  Millar  was  imprisoned,  vrith  seven 
,of  his  council.  A  new  Assembly  appointed  Culpepper 
ooUector,  assumed  the  government,  and  even  refosed, 
when  Bastehureh  arrived,  to  acknowledge  his  author- 

1678.  ity.    Eastchurch  sent  to  Vurgioia  for  aseyistanoe,  but  died 
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shortly  aftar ;  and  Culpopper  and  hia  party,  more  lor-  cha^tsr 
tanate  than  their  ootemporary  insorgantB  in  Vtyginm 
and  Maryland^  remained  for  two  years  in  the  ttndi8tQ4>ed  1678. 
eoatarol  of  the  colony.  Presently  Miliar  esoi^Md  from 
onstpdy,  and  went  to  England  with  his  oomplaints,  I61-  1680. 
lowei),  however,  by  Culpepper,  who  seems  to  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  matters  with  the  proprie* 
•  taries.  But  junt;  as  he  was  on  board  ship  about  to  re« 
turn,  he  was  seised  on  a  warrant  from  the'  Privy  Coun*  • 
eijf  no  doubt  at  Millar's  instigation,  charged  with  trea^ 
son  in  ooUectiag  the  king's  revenue  witiioot  authority ; 
on  which, charge  he  was  tried  under  a  statute  of  Henry 
VnL  authorizing  trials  in  England  hr  treasons  oom- 
mitted  out  of  the  realm.  Shaffcesbury,  then  at  the  height 
of  popularity  and  influenoe,  appeared  in  his  defmse ;  and 
on  the  ground  that  the  prooeedings.  in  which  Culpepper 
had  figured  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  treason  against 
the  kiQg,  but  merely  as,  a  &ud  among  the  planters^  in 
^te  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  the  contrary,  an  ac«> 
quittai  was  obtained.  .  The  proprietaries  promised  tiieir 
asjBcnt  to  an  aot-  of  in^mnity,  on  oondition  that  the 
<^  king's  dues,"  the  parliamentary  duties  on  <^  enumerated 
artioleSy^'  should,  be  regularly  paid;  and  Seth  Sothel, 
lately  become  a  proprietary  by  the  purehase  of  Lord 
CJiarendon's  share,  was  ^pointed  governor^  On  bis  pas- 
sage to  Ainerioa  the  new  governor  was  captured  by  the 
Algerines,  but  was  j^resently  ratisomed,  and  again  sailed 
for  Albemarle.  Meanwhile  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  a  temporary  administration,  not  without  some  dis- 
orders, which  Sotbel'e  arrival  and  conduct  of  affairs  in  1683. 
no  reqpo&t  tended  to  allay.  He  was  accused  of  knany 
acts  of  extortion  in  exacting  ^corbitant  fees ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  made  himself  so  thoroi:^hly  unpop-  1688. 
ukr,  that  finally  he  waa  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  ban- 
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CHAPTER  iflhed  for  twelve  months,  and  oompelled  to  abjure  the  gov- 
__  ernment  forever*  r 

1686.  The  proprietaries  of  Carolina  were  very  anxious  te 
conciliate  James  U.,  who  regarded  all  charters  with  a 
jealous  eye ;  and  when  presently  a  royal  custom-house 
was  established  at  Charleston,  they  sent  strict  orders 
for  the  enforcement  6f  the  acts  of  trade.  The  cdo* 
nistS)  not  less  obstinate  than  those  of  New  England,  set 
up  the  charter  as  exempting  them  from  the  operation 
of  those  acts,  and  put  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  enforcement.  The  king,  in  consequence,  {»6s- 
ently  ordered  a  Quo  Warranto  to  issue  against  the  pro- 
prietaries, the  effects  of  which  they  evaded  by  proposing 
a  treaty  of  surrender. 

Amid  the  contending  feu^tions  of  the  colony.  Governor 
M oreton  found  the  administration  no  easy  matter.    Aft- 

1686.  er  a  few  months  he  was  superseded  by  James  Colleton, 
brother  of  one  of  the  proprietaries,  who,  like  the  former 
governors,  was  appointed  a  landgrave,  and  whose  acces- 
sion, it  was  hoped,  would  give  dignity  and  stability  to 
the  office.  But  in  this  hope  the  proprietaries  were  en- 
tirely disappointed.     The  Assembly  denied  the  authen- 

NoT.  ticity  of  a  full  copy  of  the  ^<  Grand  Model,"  laid  befinre 
them  for  the  first  time  by  the  new  governs;  They  re- 
fused fo  acknowledge  its  binding  force,  preferring  the 
rough  draft  brought  out  by  the  first  colony,  which  alone, 
they  insisted,  had  been  accepted  by  the  freemen.  The 
more  refractory  members  being  expelled,  they  protested 
against  all  further  acts  of  the  Assembly  as  illegal.     To 

1687.  a  new  Assembly,  presently  summoned,  the  freemen  chose 
<<such  members  as  engaged  to  oppose  the  governor  in  all 
things."  This  Assembly  drew  up  a  body  of  «  funda- 
mental laws,^'  as  a  substitute  for  the  <<  Grand  Model," 
but  to  these  the  proprietors  refused  their  assent.    When 
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CoIlDton  attempted  to  enforce  the  colleotioD  of  quit-rents,  chapteu 


XVL 


the  Assembly  imfHrisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province, 
seized  the  public  records,  ^nd  set  the  governor  at  defi-  1688. 
anoe.     As  a  List  effort  to  recover  his  authority,  under  1689. 
pretense  of  danger  from  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  Col- 
leton proclaimed  martial  law,  and  called  out  the  militia ; 
l^ut  this  very  militia  was  composed  of  his  opponents. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ferments,  Seth  Sotiiel^  lately  ban- 
isbed  from  Albemarle,  made  his  appearance  at  Charles- 
ton. He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tiie  exposition,  imd 
in  Ms  oharaeter  of  proprietary  claimed  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor. A  new  Assembly  was  called;  Colleton  was  de-  1690. 
poeedandbanidied;  and  Sothel  was  installed  in  his  place. 

Amid  all  these  turbulences,  Carolina  had  cantinued  to 
make  ^a  steady  progress,  and  both  the  northem  and  tiie 
southern  settlements  were  now  firmly  planted. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PROVINCES  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

ckAPTER  JD  Y  authority  of  the  oommissioners  to  whom  the  ooii* 
.  quest  of  New  Netl^rland  had  been  infarosted,  the  qnestiiMt 


xvu. 


1664  of  boundary  betweea^the  two  newly-constituted  provinees 
N©r.  sa  q{  jfew  York  and  Connecticut  was  speedily  decided.  On 
the  main  land  the  boundary  was  to  be  a  line  north-north- 
west  from  tide-water  in  the  Mamaroneck  to  the  southern 
Umit  of  Massachusetts.  But,  instead  of  running  twenty 
miles  east  of  the -Hudson,  and  parallel  to  it,  as  the  oom- 
missioners were  led  to  suppose,  such  a  line  would  have 
crossed  the  Hudson  in  the  Highlands,  thus  deeply  indent- 
ing the  territory  of  New  York.  On  that  ground  this  set- 
tlement was  soon  declared  invalid  by  the  very  commis- 
sioners who  had  made  it,  and  a  renewed  dispute  continued 
to  keep  alive,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  that  distrust  and  dislike  to  which  a  long 
series  of  early  aggressions  from  New  England  had  orig- 
inally given  occasion.  To  New  York  was  assigned  the 
whole  of  Long  Island.  Massachusetts  also  lost,  for  a 
while,  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
of  which  the  temporary  transfer  to  New  York  is  still  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  Duke's  county. 
1665.  At  a  general  meeting  held  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Isl- 
Maroh  1.  gjj^^  attended  by  deputies  from  all  the  towns,  Governor 
Nichols  presently  published,  on  his  own  and  the  duke'9 
authority,  a  body  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  new 
province,  alphabetically  arranged,  collated,  and  digested, 
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^<  oat  M  ihd  ^(9<f«r«l  laws  now  in  force  in  his  majesty's  chapteb 
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Ameman  oolonies  and  plantations,''  exhibiting,  indeed, , 
many  tntoes  of  CoDHeotiont  and  Massachusetts  legisla-  1665 
tion.  Eadi  township  was  antiiorized  to  choose,  as  lo- 
cal magistrates,  eight,  presently  reduced  to  four,  <<  over- 
seers,"  to  hold  oflice  for  two  years,  half  to  go  out  annu- 
ally. A  ooiMtoble  was  also  to  be  chosen  umually  from 
among  those  crerseers  whose  term  of  office  was  completed. 
The  constable  and  overseers  toge^er  constituted  a  town 
econoil,  authorized  to  make  town  by4aws.  They  were 
also  reqtdredto  prepared  a  list  or  valuation  of  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  shtteen  years  old  and  upward,  every  pers(m 
or  poll  to  be  rated  at  £l8,  every  cow  at  £fi,  every  horse 
at  £12,  and  so  on,  according  t6  which  list  were  to  be 
odieeted  all  taxes,  botii  those  imposed  by  the  governor 
and  council  for  general  purposes,  and  those  which  tiie 
overseers  were  tiiemselvea  authorized  to  raise  for  build* 
ing  churohas^  nudntenaace  for  the  minister,  provision  for 
the  poor,  and  other  local  objeets.  Public  rates  were 
payable  in  wheat  at  five  shillings^  rye  and  pease  at  four 
riiilUngs,  Indito  oom  at  three  shillings,  oats  at  two  and 
sixpehoe  tiie  bushel,  beef  at  threepence,  and  pork  at  four- 
pence  the  pound;  <<and  no  otiier  payment  shall  be. allow- 
ed of."  The  New  England  standard  was  presently  adapt- 
ed, the  value  of  the  dollar  being  fixed  at  six  shillings. 

There  was  to  be  a  church  in  every  town  sufficient  to 
aooomsnodate  two  hundred  persons.  <^  To  prevent  scandal- 
Qxa  and  igncMrant  pretenders  to  the  ministi^  firom  intrud- 
ing themselves  as  teachers,"  no  minister  was  to  be  admit- 
ted i6  office  who  did  not  produce  testimonials  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  ordination  by  <<  some  Protestant  bishop  or  minis- 
ter witUn  some  part  of  his  majesty's  domi^ns,  or  the  tie- 
mkiion  of  some  for^gn  prince  of  the  Protestant  religion ;" 
upon  which  testimony  the  governor  **  shall  induct  the  said 
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CHAPTER  mkiister  into  the  parish  that  shall  make  presentatipn  of 

xvu* 
him,  as  duly  elected  by  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants, 

1665«  householders."  The  minister  was  required  to  preaoh 
every  Sunday ;  to  pray  for  the  king,  queen,  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  royal  family  ;  and  to  publicly  administer 
the  saorament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  onoe  every  year  at 
least ;  but  no  person  of  scandabus  or  vieious  life  was  en- 
titled to  admission  to  it,  unless  he  had  first  <<  givBn  satis- , 
faction"  to  the  minister.  No  minister  could  refuse  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  to  the  children  of  Christian  parents, 
under  penalty  of  loss  of  preferment.  Sundays  were  not 
to  be  profaned  by  travelers,  laborers,  or  vicious  persons. 
No  person  who  professed  Christianity  was  to  be  molested, 
fined,  or  imprisoned  for  ditfering  in  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion.  All,  however,  must  contribute  to  the  support 
'  of  the  regular  minister,  «  which  is  no  way  judged  to  be 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  conscience." 

The  town  overseers,  with  the  constable,  constituted  a 
local  court  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  under  the  value  of  d£5, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  to  consist  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  each  county.  From  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Sessions  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Court  of  Assize, 
held  by  the  governor,  council,  and  justices,  by  which 
court,  also,  additions  to  the  laws  were  from  time  to  time 
promulgated.  In  all  suits  at.  la^  a  reference  was  to 
be  recommended  to  the  parties.  Trials  were  to.  be  by 
juries  of  twelve  in  the  Court  of  Assize,  of  six  or  seven 
in  the  Sessions^  but  in  the  town  courts  without  a  jury. 
Verdicts  were  to  be  determined  by  a  majority,  except  in 
capital  cases,  where  unanimity  was  required.  The  ju- 
rymen were  to  be  selected  from^  among  the  overseers  of 
the  towns^;  and,  by  a  provision  borrowed  from  the  Fun- 
damentals of  Massachusetts,  when  not  clear  in  tiieir  jud|[- 
^ents,  they  might  advise  in  open  court,  but  not  other- 
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wiie,  <<  witii  any  partionlax  man  upion  the  bench,  or  any  chapteh 
ottier  whom  they  shall  think  fit  to  resolve  and  direct  them  ...^...^ 
before  they  give  their  verdict."    .  The  bench  was  briefly  1665 
to  sum  up  the  evidence  by  way  of  information  to  the  jary« 

Th^  capital  offenses,  ^ven  in  number— denial  of  CKxl 
and  his  attributes^  premeditated  murder,  murder  With 
sword  or  dagger  on  an  unarmed  man,  poisoning  or  guile- 
ftil  murder,  two  offenses  of  uncleanness,  man-stealing, 
pekjury  in  a  capital  case,  and  two  offenses  of  treason-^ 
were  borrowed,  with  sokne  modifications,  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts code,  leaving  out,  however,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
adultery,  rape,  and  rebellious  stubbornness  in  children, 
punishable  with  death  in  that  colony.  Arson  constituted 
a  twelfth  cai»tal  offense,  but  the  punishment  might  be 
remitted  if  full  compensation  were  made.  Theft  was 
punishable  with  whipping  and  fine.  Where  no  special 
punishment  was  provided,  the  case  was  to  be  sent  up  to 
the  Court  of  Assise,  to  be  decided  according  to  their  die* 
(»retion,  but  <<  not  contrary  to  the  known  law  of  En- 
gland." That  court  also  had  jurisdiction  of  matters  of 
equity. 

Each  town  was  to  have  its  military  comfMiny.  All 
males  above  sixteen  were  to  be  taught  four  times  a  year 
*^  in  the  comely  handling  and  ready  use  of  Iheir  arms  in 
all  postures  of  war,"  the  officers  to  be  nominated  by  the 
overseers  and  commissioned  by  the  governor.  There 
were  to  be  annual  county  musters,  and  a  general  muster 
once  in  two  years.  The  governor  was  authorized  to  call 
out  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection  and  invasion. 
He  might  raise  volunteers  for  the  assistance  of  the  other 
neighboring  provinces ;  but  no  man  could  be  compelled  to 
beat  arms  or  wage  war  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  province. 

All  town  officers  might  be  diqdaced  by  warrant  of  the 
overnor  and  council  for  neglect  of  duties  or  other  ^<  no- 
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CHAPTER  tcxriacis  mindemeaiunr/^  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  hy  a  new 
-    -       appointment  or  election. 

1605.  ^*No  Christian  AieM  be  kept  in  bond  slayery,  viUaa- 
age^  dr  captivity,  except  snch  who  ahall  be  judged  theie- 
nnto  by  authoeity,  ot  such  as  willingly  have  sold  or  shall 
eell  thema^es,"  in  which  case  a  record  of  snch  servitude 
shaU  be  entered  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  ^<  held  for  that 
jurisdiction  where  the  master  shall  inhabit."  .  This  pi^ 
visiony  borrowed,  with  some  modifications,  from  the  <^  Mas- 
sachusetts Fundamentals,"  did  not  exempt  heathen  ne- 
groes and  Indians  from  slavery,  nor  was  it  to  operate  to 

r  «  the  prejudice  of  any  <<  who  shall  by  any  indenture  take  ap- 
prentices for  term  of  years,  or  other  servants  for  term  of 
years  or  life."  Under  a  provision  borrowed  frcHU  the 
CmmecticQt  code,  fugitive  servants  might  be  pursued  by 
hue  and  cry  at  tiie  public  charge ;  but  this  was  present} 
found  too  expensive,  and  the  cost  was  imposed  on  the 
parties  concerned.  Runaway  servants  were  to  ibrfi^ 
double  the  time  of  their  absence,  and  the  cost  of  their  re* 
capture.  All  who  aided  iii  concealing  them  were  liable 
to  a  fine.  Tyrannical  masters  and  mistresses  might  be 
oamplained  of  to  the  overseers,  and  proceeded  against 
at  the  Sessions;  and  servants  maimed  by  tiieir  masters 
were  entitled  to  freedom  and  damages.  During  serv- 
itude they  Were  forbidden  to  sell  or  buy.  Any  mas- 
'ter  of  a  vessel  carrying  any  person  .out  of  the  cojkmy 
witiiout  a  pass  was  liable  for  his  debts ;  and«  by  a  subse- 
quent provision,  any  unknown  peirson  traveling  through 
'  any  town  without  a  pass  was  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a 
runaway,  and  detained  till  he  proved  his  freedom,  and 
paid,  by  work  and  labor,  if  not  t)therwi0e  i^ble,  the  cost 
of  his  arrest.   ^ . 

No  person  was  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  ftirS|  ot 
to  sell  them  guns^  an^munition,  b6ats,  jor  spirituous  liq- 
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qoorsi  witbout  lioeuie  from  the  governor,     TJpo&  coisi*  cbaptek 

plaint  to  aiiy  ooart  by  lodiaiiB  of  iiyuries  done  to  tiieniy 

they  ware  to  have  as  epeedy  aad  ample  redreaa  ^*  as  if  1665. 
the  oaae  had  been  betwixt  Christian  and  Christian." 
The  testimony  of  heathen  against  Cbristiiui  was  <<  not 
altogether  to  be  allowed;"  yet,  «when  it  meets  with 
other  apparent  oirpumstanoes,  suoh  as  may  be  suffioinnt 
to  convince  a  jury,"  it  might  be  admittad,  ospaoially  in 
iiqoor  cases.  All  <<  defensive  or  vindiotive  wars^'  sffttnst 
the  Indians  ware  to  t>e  a  common  charge. 

No  person  was  to  seU  any  strcNug  drink  by  retailf  or 
^  in  less  qpantit|r  than  a  qn^rter  oaric,"  without  a  oet-      . 
tifinate  of  his  good  behavior  firom  the  oonstaUe  and  two 
ovevseexs  of  the  parish^  and  a  license  from  the  Sessioas. 

Majrriages  might  foe  cekbicatad  by  »  mipstpr  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  after  the  publication  of  .bans»  or  on  lir 
eense  from  the  governor.  But  in  tl^s  latter  <)asd  the  ' 
parties  were  to  purge  thems^es  by  oath  of  imy  pre^s- 
isting  marriage^  and>  if  guilty  of  peguryi  were  to  have 
their  tiqigfies  bored  through  with  a  red  hot  iroOt  and  be 
jmiiished  £or  adi^ltery  by  fine  aad  imprIs<»HMot.  The 
wiisent  of  parents  and  miksters  was  necessary  in  ease  of 
wmon  and  servantsi  not,  indeed,  to  the  valicUty  of  the 
mmtwgbj  but  to  save  the  person  celebrating  it  from  a 
ibkd.  No  man  was  <<  to  harbc^r,  canoeal,  or  detain,  con* 
trary  to  the  consent  of  the  hwbaiid,  any  married  wom* 
an,"  opder  penalty  of  five  shillings  forfeiture  fi)r  every  * 
flour's  entertainmrat  after  notice.  In  case,  however,  of 
^  barbarous  cruelty,"  the  constable  and  overseers  might 
iJEfiord  pmtection  to  the  wife  ^<  in  the  manner  as  is  di- 
rected ftr  serv^its  in  suc^  cases,  and  not  otb^rwi^.^' 
JPrre  yeans'  absence,  unheard  of,  justified  a  re-marriage ; 
but  if  suoh  absent  parties,  on  their  return,  could  show 
thict  tl^y  had  irtt^mpted  to  l^t  jt.be  known  tb^ey  wcere 

n.-4)     *   •  '        ^ 
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ciiAPTEtt  alive,  or  if  "  they  were,  by  imprisonment  or  bond  slavery 

with  the  Turks  or  other  heathen,  lawfully  hindered  firom 

16B5.  giving  suoh  information,"  they  might  then  <<ohallenge 
pre-marriage,  and  obtain  an  order  for  their  cohabiting  as 
formerly."  If  neither  party  sued  for  suoh  order,  they 
might,  <<  by  mutual  agreement,  enter  a  release  to  each 
other  in  the  office  of  records,  and  both  remain  free  from 
their  former  obligations." 

Chirurgecms  and  physicians,  by  a  clause  borrowed 
,  from  the  Massachusetts  code,  were  not  to  exercise  any 
force,  nor  <<  to  put  forth  any  act  contrary  to  the  known 
approved  rules  of  art  in  each  mystery  or  occupation," 
without  the  advice  and  counsel  of  such  as  are  skillful 
in  the  same  art,  if  such  may  be  had,  or,  at  least,  of 
f<  some  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  then  present,"  and 
the  consent  of  the  patient,  if  competent  to  give  it ;  a 
law,  however,  not  intended  to  discourage  any  from  <<  all 
lavdul  use  of  their  skill,"  but  merely  "to  inhibit  and 
restrain  the  presumptuous  arrogancy  of  such  as,  through 
confidence  in  their  skill,  dare  boldly  attempt  violence,  to 
the  prejudice  and  hazard  of  life  or  limb." 

In  friture,  no  grants  of  land  from  the  Indians  were  to 
be  valid  without  the  governor's  consent  and  i4[>proval. 
All  possessors  of  lands  for  four  years  last  past,  whose 
title  in  that  time  had  not  been  questioned,  or  should  not 
be  in  the  next  six  months,  were  confirmed  as  owners. 
Lands  were  declared  free  of  all  feudal  incumbrances ; 
but  the  owners  were  required  to  bring  in  their  former 
grants,  and  to  take  out  new  patents  from  the  duke 
Fees  were  payable  on  these  new  grants,  and  Nichols 
and  his  successor  reaped  from  this  source  a  rich  harvest. 
New  grants  were  to  be  made  by  the  governor,  upon  such 
terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  The  purchaser  was  to 
survey  the  lands  and  lodge  a  copy  of  the  survey  in  the 
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raoord  offioe ;  bat  if  the  lands  were  not  seated  in  three  cuaftcr 
jeeLTBj  the  purchase  beoame  void.  1_ 

Snch  were  some  of  the  chief  provisions  of  tiie  code  1665. 
known  as  the  <<  Duke's  Laws,"  which  Nichols  imag- 
ined <<  cookl  not  bat  be  satis&ctory  even  to  the  most 
factioos  BepaUicans.''    A  considerable  namber  cmT  immi- 
grants seem  to  have  come  in  on  the  strength  of  it  from 
the  neighboring  colonies  of  New.  England. 
'     To  the  city  of  New  York  Nichds  presently  granted 
a  charter,  in  sabstance  the  same  with  the  former  Datch  Jane  is. 
one,  by  which  the  management  of  manicipal  affairs,  and 
aatiiority  as  a  local  coart,  were  granted  to  a  mayor,  fiye 
aldermen,  and  a  sheriff. 

Shortly  after  obtaining  his  charter,  and  even  before 
the  seizare  of  New  Netiierland,  the  Doke  of  York  had 
dismembered  his  province  by  conveying  to  Sir  (George  1664. 
Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley,  two  coortiers,  known  to  as  ^^^  ^ 
already  among  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  all  that  ter- 
ritory boanded  on  the  east  by  the  Hadson,  on  the  west 
by  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  norUk  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Hadson  at  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitade,  to  strike 
the  Delaware  in  41^  40^  To  this  tract  was  given  the 
name  of  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Carteret,  who, 
as  governor  of  the  little  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  British 
Channel,  had  obstinately  stood  oat  daring  the  late  civil 
war,  being  the  last  commander  witiiin  the  circait  of  the 
British  Isles  to  lower  the  royal  flag* 

The  proprietaries  of  this  new  province  inmiediately 
pablished  <<  Ccmcessions,"  offering  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
each  member  of  a  settler's  fieimily,  and  the  same  amoant 
for  each  servant  or  slave,  at  a  qait-rent  of  a  hal^nny 
per  acre.  A  similar  ^ant  was  also  promised,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  asage  of  Virginia,  to  all  indented  itorvants 
on  the  expiration  of  their  bondage.     No  qait-rents  were 
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CHAPTER  to  be  demaaded  till  1670.     Looal  afiiaun  were  to  be  ad- 

XVII. 

ministered  by  a  governor  and  oounoil  nomiiiated  by  the 

1664.  {NToprietaries,  the  ooonselors  not  to  exoeed  twelte;  and 
to  be  joined,  jfor  legislative  pmrpoeea,  by  twelve  delegKtee 
ohoeen  by  the  freeholders.  This  Assembly  was  author- 
ised to  ajqpbint  clergymen,  to  be  maintained  at  the  com- 
mon expense ;  but  any  oi  the  colonists  might  associate 
for  the  maintenance  of  additional  ministers  of  their  own. 

1665.  Philip  Carteret  presently  arri-ved  with  a  number  of 
settlers  and  a  commission  as  governor.  With  a  hoe 
upon  his  shoulder,  to  remind  his  people  of  tiie  object  4>{ 
their  coming,  he  landed  at  the  spot  called,  soon  after, 
Elizabethtown^  where  already  were  a  few  families,  emi- 
grants firom  Long  Island,  to  whom  Nichols,  ignorant  of  the 
traeosfer  of  New  Jersey,  had  given  leave  to  purchase  land 
«f  the  Indians.  Nichds  complained  bmdly  of  the  ittooo^ 
venience  and  disadvantage  to  New  York  of  having  an- 
<ytiier  separate  iocdtmy  planted  on  the  same  river,  alleging 
that  the  duke  had  been  misled  into  giving  away  the  beet 
part  of  his  province.  Besides  more  recent  imnugrants, 
there  were  within  the  bounds  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  tinae 
of  its  trans£or,  a  number  of  old  Dutch  settlers,  some  at 
Bergen,  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  N^w  York,  and  others 
along  the  west  shore  of  Achter  Cnl,  or  Newark  Bay. 
Carteret  confirmed  the  grants  made  hy  Nidiols,  and  isent 
agents  to  New  England  ibr  additional  settlers. 

The  only  Indian  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were  some 
little  dans  of  tiie  Delawares,  few  in  numbers,  and  quite 
inoiensive.  For  a  trifling  oonsideration,  they  readily 
cxneeded  the  occupancy  of  the  lands  <m  the  Passaic  and 
the  Baritan.  The  dimate  was-mild  and  inviting;  the 
soil  along  the  rivers  was  ridi ;  emigrants  came  in  num* 
bars  firom  Lcng  Island  and  New  England,  and  some 
firom  Ghreat  Britain.     Elisabethtown,  so  named  in  honor 
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of  Lady  CartM^t,  and  aoon  seleotod  as  the  teat  of  gorem-  chapter 


XVIL 


meat,  MkUUeiowny  Shrewsbwrp^  Newark^  WbodMdge^ 
and  Bergen  becamo,  in  a  short  tnn^,  thriving  ssttte^  1667. 
ments.  Some  of  these  towns,  founded  by  emigrants 
firnn  Conttectiont,  obtaiaad  local  powers  of  i»eU>govern- 
menty  and  ooostitiitad  themselTes  on  the  narrow  prin* 
<xfie  ot  exdnding  ftom  politioal  ri|^  all  bnt  ehnroh 
membsors. 

Cartewt  presently  oatfed  the  first  Assembly,  of  whieh  1668. 
two  sesrions  wore  held*     But  little  was  done.     Indeed, 
some  of  the  towns  denied  Hbe  AssemUy's  authority,  on 
the  ground  of  their  looal  rights  of  self*goTemment 

Matters,  however,  went  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the 
tune  oame  &ir  the  payment  of  the  quit-reots.     Some  of  1670.^ 
the  early  immigrants  elaimed  exemptioB  from  those  rents 
on  the  ground  that,  previous  to  the  Duke  of  York's  oon* 
veyanoe  to  tiie  present  proprietors,  they  had  already,  by 
Niohob^  pemnssion,  purohased  their  lands  of  the  Tndiaus, 
Many  who  had  come  in  sinoe  pretended  also  to  class 
IbemselTes  with  these  early"  immigrants.     The  whole 
ccdony,  m  fliot,  combined  against  the  payment  of  quit- 
iQtits.     The  maleontents  even  vront  so  fiur  as  to  call  a 
new  AsBMuUy,  which  set  up  a  rival  governor  m  the  per*  1672. 
son  of  a  worthless  illegitimate  son  of  one  of  the  ptoprie*    ^^* 
taries.     Findihg  his  authority  disregarded,  by  advice  of 
his  conneil,  Governor  Carteret  proceeded  to  England,    JqH 
leaving  John  Berry  as  his  deputy. 

The  proprietaries  soon  afler  sent  out  a  new  veroion  19T8. 
of  the  Concessions,  in  which  the  powers  of  tiie  Assembly 
were  somewhat  curtailed.  Among  other  things,  the 
right  of  appointing  mini^rs  was  transferred  to  the 
governor  and  eounoiL  The  Duke  of  York  discounter 
nanoed  the  insurgentsy  and  the  king  sait  them  a  tetter 
fixing  a  period  within  which  they  were  required  to  sub- 
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cuAi  r£E  mit  to  the  proprietaries,  to  pay  up  the  quit-rents,  and  to 


xvu 


.  accept  the  new  concessions.     Bat,  before  the  expiration 
1673.  of  that  period,  the  proyince  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 

Dutch. 
1667.  Francis  Lovelace,  successor  of  Nidiols  as  governor  of 
New  York,  as  a  means  of  raising  a  revenue,  imposed,  by 
the  duke's  sole  authority,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
all  imports  and  exports.  This,  indeed,  was  only  a  revi- 
val  of  the  duty  formerly  levied  under  the  Dutch  regime. 
Eight  towns  on  Long  Island  protested  against  taxes  im» 
posed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  governor  and  council ; 
1670.  but  their  protest  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman. 

The  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
though  not  included  in  the  Duke  of  York's  patent,  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  officers  as  a  part  of  the 
province  of  New  Netherland.  Though  the  Englidi  had 
always  disputed  the  rights  of  the  Dutch,  and  though  the 
very  grant  of  New  York  had  assumed  their  futility,  those 
rights  were  now  set  up  by  Lovelace  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  governor  of  Maryland,  as  sufficient,  notwith- 
standing the  express  terms  by  which  the  Delaware  was 
made  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maryland,  to  sustain  a  ti- 
tle by  conquest  for  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  district  west 
of  the  Delaware.  Against  the  attempts  of  Governor  Cal- 
vert to  compel  the  Dutch  settlers  near  Cape  Henlopen  to 
submit  to  the  Maryland  jurisdiction,  Lovelace  strongly  re- 

1672.  monstrated.     To  the  town  oi Newcastle  he  gave  a  charter. 

The  arts  and  bribes  of  Louis  XIV.  seduced  Charles 

1673.  II.  into  a  new  war  with  Holland,  and  a  Dutch  squadron, 
after  capturing  many  English  traders  homeward  bound 

July  80.  from  Virginia,  presently  appeared  before  New  York, 
A  large  part  of  the  population  was  atill  Dutch.  Some 
of  the  Dutch  settiers  had  removed  to  South  Carolina,  and 
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some  few,  perhaps,  hbA  returned  to  Hcdlaod ;  but  the  chaptbe 

greater  part,  inolading  Stay vesant,  the  late  direotor,  re* 

mained  in  the  provinoe.  Manning,  who  held  the  fort  1673. 
with  a  company  of  regolarsj  surrendered  at  tiie  first  som* 
mons,  and  the  oapitnlaticm  incloded  the  whole  proTinoe. 
Lovelaoe,  at  the  snirrender,  absent  on  a  visit  to  Wlnthrop, 
was  presently  sent  to  England  in  the  Dutch  fleet.  Man- 
ning was  afterward  accused  of  cowardice  and  treachery 
fai  having  yielded  s6  easily ;  andy  on  his  own  confession, 
was  adjudged  guilty  by  a  court  martial.  The  colonists, 
for  the  most  part,  were  not  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
change.  The  local  magistrates,  except  a  few  on  Long 
Island,  who  q^plied  to  Connecticut  for  aid  and  reannex- 
ation,  did  not  hesitate  to  swear  aljlegiance  to  the  Dutch. 
Those  of  New  Jersey,  where  a  government  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  were  prompt  to  follow  the  example ;  so, 
al^,  witii  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware.  For  a  mo* 
ment  the  province  of  New  Netherland  revived. 

At  tiie  peace  between  England  and  Holland  a  few  1674. 
months  after,  it  was  agreed  that  all  conquests  should  be  ^®^*  '* 
mutually  restored.  Thus  the  Dutch  regime  finally  van- 
ished from  North  America.  The  free  trade  with  Hol- 
land, and  the  right  to  be  governed  by  the  Dutch  law,  se- 
cured by  the  original  capitulation,  seem  to  have  been 
henoeforth  regarded  as  extinct. 

To  obviate,  so  fiar  as  he  was  concerned,  any  similar 
consequences  of  the  surrender  and  recovery  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  Duke  of  York  obtained  from  the  king  a  new  June  80. 
patent.  Like  the  former  one,  it  was  very  short,  with- 
out any  of  the  elaborate  provisicms  of  the  charters  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Carolina,  the  duke  being  empowered  by  it 
a  to  govern  the  inhabitants  by  such  ordinances  as  he  and 
his  assigns  should  establish." 

Major  Edmund  Andros  was  presently  sent  out  to  re- 
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cuAvroL  Slime  posMnka  Ibr  the  duke.  And  Ho  him  the  Dttteh  ati« 

XVIt 

. thoritira  surrendered  the  prorinoe.     The  prayer  of  tfle 

1674.  inbabiiantsy  to  be  allowed  an  AsBembly,  tiiongfa  eomite- 
^^^'  ^^*  naaoed  by  Aadros,  was  expressly  dkaBowed.     Bot  the 

former  <<  book  of  laws"  was  re-established^  lUid  the  doke^s 
intention  was  proclaimed,  that  all  estates  and  priyileges 
possessed  prior  to  the  conquest  should  oontinue  to  be  en* 
joyed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  easterDt  towns  at 
Lfong  Uand  stated  in  a  petition  to  Andres  that,  by  the 
aid  of  Conneetiout,  they  had  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
Dutch,  and  they  prayed  liberty  to  oontinue  united  to 
that  colony.  Not  only  was  this  petition  reftased,  but  An- 
dres revived  the  claim  of  New  York  to  the  whole  torri- 
'    tory  as  far  as  Conneotioitt  River.    To  enforce  that  olaimy 

1675.  Philip's  war  then  just  commencing,  he  appeared  before 
^^^'    Say  brook  fort  with  two  armed  sloops;  but,  finding  the 

garrison  resolved  to  resist,  he  did  not  attempt  to  uje  foree. 

He  was  more  successful  in  establishing  his  authority 
over  Sagadahoc,  the  district  between  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Penobscot,  of  the  greater  part  of  which,  during  tiie 
Dutch  conquest,  Massachusetts,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
assumed  jurisdiction.  Almost  ruined  by  the  Indian  war 
still  raging,  the  few  scattered  hamlets  along  that  eomii^ 
1677.  readily  submitted  to  Andros,  by  whom  they  were  con- 
stituted into  the  oounty  of  Cornwall.  A  fort  was  erect* 
ed  for  their  defense.  Sc^ne  Dutch  settlers  seem  about 
this  time  io  have  established  themselves  on  that  ooast« 

The  settiements  west  of  the  Delaware,  during  the  late 
Dutch  occupation,  had  been  divided  into  three  jucKcato^ 
ries,  which,  under  the  name  of  counties,  continued  to 
be  kept  up.  They  included  a  Dutch  village  at  Hoar- 
kill,  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  another  at  Newcasde^ 
and  Swedish  villages  at  Christina,  Chester,  and  near  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 
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SxcInMttt  ^  Sagftdafaod,  of  these  Delaware  Mttle-  c^ptia 

mmifei,  and  of  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 

ViAeyard^  erected  into  Duke^s  county^  tiie  province  of  1677. 
New  Y<Nrk  eontained  twenty-fimr  towns  and  villages,  ^ 
which  the  rfxteen  on  Long  Island  were  arranged  in  tiiree 
counties.  The  dty  of  New  York,  &r  inferior  at  this 
time  to  Boston^  had  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  hous- 
es, and  some  three  thousand  inhabitants.  The  very  oen« 
ter  of  the  i^esent  oity  was  a  fiurm  which  had  hem  the 
company's,  but  was  now  the  duke^s.  The  entire  popu* 
lation  of  the  provinee  amounted  to  some  fomrteen  or  fif- 
teen thousand.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports  was 
about  £50,000,  $240,000.  The  exports  v^re  wheat,  to- 
baoco,  beef,  pork,  horses,  lumber,  and  peltry.  The  mer- 
cantile fleet  of  the  colony  counted  three  ships^  eight 
sloops,  and  seren  boats.  Even  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan, agriculture  was  the  diief  occupation.  The  man- 
ors of  the  pec^  were  simple.  There  were  few  servants, 
and  v^y  few  slaves ;  yet  the  distincticoi  of  ranks,  espe- 
cially fimong  the  Dutch,  was  very  marked.  There  was 
no  gredit  good  will  between  the  Dutdi  inhabitants  and 
the  immigrants  fiom  New  England.  The  EngHsh 
towns  on  Long  Iriand  stitt  cherished  t^  hope  of  being 
rettofed  to  Connectieuty  in  whose  popular  institutions 
they  fcnged  to  shajto. 

At  the  peade  between  fingland  and  Holland,  New 
Jersey  reverted  to  its  English  proprietors ;  but  Berkeley 
proMtttiy  sold  his  share  of  it  fcnr  £1000,  less  Iban  $5000,  1&74. 
to  John  Fenwidc,  in  trust  lor  himself  and  Edward  Bill-  ^^^^^^' 
ings.  These  purchasers  were  both  Quakers.  The  Quaker 
sect  in  England  had  already  uadCTgone  a  considerable 
transformation.  Grown  more  quiet  and  discreet,  and 
embracing  among  its  converts  a  number  of  merchants 
and  other  mim  of  property,  it  was  now  anxious  to  dis- 
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CHAPTER  avow,  under  the  name  of  <<  Banters,"  the  more  violent 
xvn. 

.  and  torbolent  of  ita  members.     George  Fox,  the  apostle 


1674.  and  fomider  of  the  sec^  had  just  returned  from  a  mis- 
sionary tour  through  the  Amerioan  plantations,  and  it 
wasj  perhaps,  at  his  suggestion  that  this  purchase  was 
made.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  a  place 
of  refuge  for  Quakers,  still  every  where  exposed  to  severe 
penal  enactments;  also,  according  to  a  practice  which 
the  Quakers  already  began  to  adopt,  to  combine  worldly 
thrift  with  spiritual  advancement,  by  speculating,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  foundation  of  a  cobny.  A  dispute  be- 
tween the  new  purchasers  as  to  their  respective  amounts 
of  interest  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  William 
Penn,  ahready  a  sort  of  civil  head  of  the  Quaker  sect. 

The  banks  of  the  Hudson  being  preoccupied,  the 
new  proprietors  turned  their  attention  to  the  Delaware. 
There  seems,  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been 
an  understanding  that  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince should  belong  specially  to  Carteret,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  the  issue  pf  the  duke's  second  charter,  had 
obtained  a  special  regrant  to  him^elf  of  that  part  of  the 
province.  A  company,  led  by  Fenwick,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned,  as  his  share,  a  tenth  part  of  the  Quaker 

1675.  purchase,  ascended  Delaware  Bay^  and  estaUished  them- 
^^^'    selves  at  its  head,  on  the  east  shore,  near  the  site  of  one 

of  the  old  Swedish  forts,  in  a  settlement  which  they 
called  Salem, 

1676.  The  next  year  Carteret  agreed  to  a  formal  partition 
^^'    by  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean  at  Little  Egg  Harbor  to 

the  northwestern  corner  of  the  province.  The  portion 
north  and  east  of  this  line,  known  h^iceforward  as  East 
New  Jersey,  became  Carteret's  separate  [UK^rty,  while 
the  portion  south  and  west  of  it,  known  as  West  New  Jer^ 
sep,  was  assigned  in  severalty  to  the  Quaker  proprietoiDs. 
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Already^  before  this  division,  these  proprietors  had  is-  cwteb 

soed,  after  Carteret^s  examploi  <<  Conoeseions  and  Agree- 

ments"  as  m  fundamental  law  for  the  oolony,  in  whioh  1676 
they  promised  freedom  of  consdenoe,  and  government  by 
an  Assembly.  The  peooniary  embarrassments  of  Bill- 
ings made  it  neoessary  to  assign  his  share  of  the  prov- 
ince for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors;  and  the  trustees,  of 
whpn^  Penn  was  one,  with  the  conourrenoe  of  Fenwick, 
divided  the  whole  proprietary  right  into  a  hundred  shares, 
of  whioh  the  ninety  belonging  to  Billings  were  sold  to 
different  individuals,  as  purchasers  offered. 

Two  emigrating  companies,  principally  Quakers,  were 
speedily  organized,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  in 
London.     Thomas  Olive  and  others  were  sent  out  as 
commissioners  to  superintend  the  colony,  and  Bi^rling*  1677. 
/o»,  on  the  Delaware,  was  presently  founded.  •'°°®- 

The  sachems  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  branches  of 
the  Leni-Lenape,  or  Delawares,  were  assembled  in  coun- 
cil, and  a  good  understanding  established  with  them. 
Additional  emigrants  continued  to  arrive,  and  the  Quak- 
er colony  soon  assumed  a  thriving  appearance. 

In  East  Jersey,  meanwhile,  Philip  Carteret,  on  be-  1675. 
half  of  his  kinsman,  quietly  resumed  the  administration. 
Th^  colonists  found  it  neoessary  to  accept  the  new  and 
curtailed  concessions  sent  out  by  the  proprietary.  The 
second  Assembly — 'Uot  counting  the  irregular  one  called 
by  the  soiti-quit-rent  insurgents — presently  met,  and  a 
session  was  thenceforward  annually  held.  The  province 
was  divided  into  four  counties,  Bergen^  Essex,  Middle- 
seXy  and  Monmouth;  and  county  courts  were  established, 
besides  monthly  courts  for  smaller  matters,  to  be  held  in 
the  several  towns. 

There  were  still  some  ebullitions  of  the  old  quarrel 
about  quit-ronts.     The  colony  was  also  disquieted  by 
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CHAPTER  the  olaims  of  AndrOe,  who  would  not  allow  ftnjr  goods 

to  be  landed  on  the  Jersey^  shore  till  the  vessels  had  firirt 

1678.  entered  at  New  YoA,  and  paid  the  duties  there  exacted 
in  the  duke^s  name.  The  peojde  of  East  Jersey  de- 
nonnoed  this  impost  as  a  tax  on  immigration ;  bnt  An- 
dres successfully  oj^posed  all  attempts  at  a  direct  trade 
between  that  province  and  England.  Presently  he  went 
90  fieur  as  to  put  forth,  under  his  commission  from  the 
duke,  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  also.  He  first  summoned 
Carteret  to  forego  the  exercise  of  his  autiiority,  and  then 
paid  him  a  friendly  visit  to  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
These  mild  measures  failing,  he  sent  a  file  of  soldiers, 
who  violently  seized  the  governor  of  East  New  Jersey  in 
his  bed,  carried  him  to  New  Yori(,  and  committed  him 
to  prison.  Andros  summoned  a  special  cotkrt,  himself 
being  chief  judge,  for  the  trial  of  his  rival ;  but  the  jury, 
though  hectored  by  the  governor,  and  twice  sent  back, 
persisted  in  finding  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Carteret, 
however,  was  detained  in  custody  until  the  matter  could 
be  settled  in  England.  The  Assembly  of  East  Jersey, 
over  which  Andros  assumed  to  preside,  without  passing 
any  judgment  on  bis  pretensions  to  the  government,  pre- 
sented to  him  the  <<  Concessions"  and  existing  laws  for 
ratification,  giving  him  also  to  understand,  in  reply  to 
his  speech,  in  which  he  had  expatiated  on  the  duke^s 
'  charter,  that  it  was  not  <*  on  the  king's  letters  patent  to 
■  the  Duke  of  York,"  but  on  "the  Great  Charter  of  En- 
gland,"  that  they  relied  as  "  the  only  rule,  privilege, 
and  joint-safety  of  every  free-bom  EngUBbman.*^ 

Nor  was  it  to  East  Jersey  only  that  the  usurpations 
of  Andros  were  confined.  He  not  only  pretended  that 
the  duke's  authority  extended  over  the  whole  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and  that  all  vessels  entering  that  bay  were 
bound  to  pay  duties  to  the  duke's  officers  at  Delaware 
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but)  foUowisig  up  the  dootriae  wlikh  he  hid  mme^  <mt  oupizr 

against  Carteret^  be  denied  ray  r%ht  of  jwkdiotioii  ia 

the  proprietors  of  West.  Jecaej,  aid  tbtpei  m  in  tbe  1678. 
other  prpvinoe)  he  assomed  to  act  as  goneeofft^ 

By  agreement  between  the  Doha  of  York  and  the 
Jersey  proprietcnrsi  this  question  of  jnriediMiojB  ir as  re- 
ferred to  two  arbitrators,. who  took  the  opinien  of  Shr 
William  Jones,  an  emin^it  lawyer  <tf  that  day,  and 
n^^  ^  strength  of  it  deoided  agftiiet  the  duke.  In  1681. 
aooordanoe  with  this  deoiaieni  the  duke  made  a  new  and 
aeparate  great  of  West  Jersey  to  the  tmeteee,  who  ap* 
pointed  Billings  to  be.gowmor*  Jenaiags,  his  deputy, 
presently  oalled  the  first  Aeeemhly,  and  that  body  adopb-  ifor. 
ed  oertain  <<  fundameatal  eonstitutione"  as  a  baais  finr 
:the  gQvernmeat  of  the  provinoe. 

The  pronnoe  of  East  Jetaey,  by  the  will  of  Cttrteret, 
had  passed  to  trustees  for  Hm  benefit  of  bis  orediton, 
widow,  aad  heir.  But- the  di(qputes  about.quit-reuts  were 
again  reriying,  and  the  promoe  seemed  likely  to  proye 
a  troublesome  and  uaproduothre  pieoe  of  priqperty.  The 
trustees  having  offered  it  for  sale,  it  was  purohased  by  a  1682. 
ocmpany  of  twelve  Quakers,  of  whom  Penn  was  the 
ehief.  These  twelve  proprietors  assooiated  with  themr 
selves  twelve  others,  prinojpeJily  Sootohmen,  several  of 
whom  were  not  Quakers,  but  pers(«s  of  very  different 
principles.  The  twenly-foar  obtaioed  from  ihe  Duke  of  1683. 
York  a  new  patent  directly  to  themselves.  Robert  Bar-^^"'^  *^* 
iday,  the  oelel»rated  apologist  lor  the  Qnakersi  himself 
one  of  tiie  proprietors,  was  appointed  govenKw  for  life ; 
but  he  u^ver  visited  the  province.  Budyard,  who  oame 
over  as  his  deputy,  held  an  Aseemi^ly,  at  whioh  the  di* 
vision  Qf  the  colony  into  four  oounties  was  confirmed, 
the  concessions  of  the  late  proprietor  renewed,  auda  oode 
of  laws  ea^Qted.     Upon  emM  quanwl  with  the  surveyor  1684. 
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CHAPTER  of  the  provinoe,  Rudyard  vas  presently  superseded  by 
_^..^  Gawin  Lawrie,  a  Scotch  Quaker  merchant  of  London, 
1684.  who  Tainly  attempted  to  establish  at  Perth  Amboy,  no 
named  after  the  Earl  of  Perth,  one  of  the  Scottish  pro- 
prietors, a  ocmimeroial  town  to  rival  New  York. 

Thus  connected  bs.  he  was  both  with  East  and  West 
Jersey,  William  Penn  was  ahready  employed  in  planting 
on  the  Delaware  a  still  more  important  province  of  his 
own.  Of  Dutch  origin  by  the  mother's  side,  this  remarka- 
ble person  was  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  commander 
of  the  English  fleet  at  the  conquest  of  'Jamaica,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  subsequent  Dutch  war.  The  young 
1661.  Penn  h$ul  adopted,  while  a  student  at  Oxford,  the  prin- 
ciples of  ihe  Quakers.  In  manners  mild  and  gentle,  he 
was  thoroughly  inflexible  of  purpose ;  tmd  neither  his 
expulsicm  from  the  University,  because  he  would  persist 
in  pulling  from  the  backs  of  his  fellow-students  those  pop- 
ish and  umiecessary  badges,  their  gowns,  nor  two  years' 
travels  in  France,  nor  the  severe  discipline  of  his  father, 
who  chastised  him  with  blows,  and  at  one  time  turned 
him  penniless  out  of  doors,  nor  yet  the  friendly  remon- 
strances of  Charles  11.,  made  through  the  sensible  Still- 
ingfleet,  could  shake  him.  On  the  part  of  his  father, 
afiection  soon  triumphed  over  anger ;  but  the  profession 
of  Quaker  preacher,  and  vindicator,  through  the  press, 
of  Quaker  doctrines,  which  the  young  Penn  adopted,  ex- 
posed him  to  reiterated  persecutions  and  imprisonments. 
Yet  his  high  connections,  the  large  fortune  he  inherited 
from,  hb  father,  his  Remarkable  abilities,  his  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  evident  sincerity,  did  not  leave  him  with- 
out friends ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  ideas  became 
tempered,  and  his  conduct  modified,  by  a  certain  degree 
of  worldly  prudence— a  quality  much  more  frequently 
associated  with  religious  enthusiasin  than  is  commonly 
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Among  othqi  property  inherited  from  his  fieither,  Penn  chapter 

had  a  claim  against  the  goverfmiei^t  for  £16,000,  of L. 

which  the  admiral  had  been  plundered  at  the  shutting  1681. 
up  of  the  Exchequer.  To  extract  money  from  Charleis 
11.  was  a  difficult  task;  Pemi  therefore  applied  for  a 
grant  of  American  territory  in  liquidation  of  this  debt. 
This  application,  though  nominally  opposed,  was,  in  fapt, 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  late  admiral's  par- 
ticular friend,  and  the  friend  also  of  his  son,  whose  prin* 
ciples  of  non-resistance  he  specially  admired.  Himself 
belonging  to  a  persecuted  sect,  the  duke  had  some  points 
of  syinpathy  with  Penn,  who,  besides,  was  far  from  un- 
skillfrd  in  the  arts  "of  a  courtier,  praotibed  with  double 
effect  in  the  guise  of  Quaker  jdainness. 

After  some  share  of  that  Texation  which  most  suitors 
for  court  favor  or  government  justice  are  doomed  to  ex- 
perience, Penn  succeeded  in  his  suit;  and  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  was  constituted,  by  a  royal  charter,  March  4. 
sovereign  of  a  great  American  province  called  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  first  syllable  of  that  name  his  Quaker  mod- 
esty would  have  declined,  but  the  king  insisted  upon  it. 

Penn's  charter,  copied,  with  some  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions, from  that  of  Maryland,  created  him  « true  and 
absolute  lord'*  of  Pennsylvania,  with  property  in  the  soil, 
and  ample  powers  of  government ;  but,  as  in  Mary- 
land and  Carolina,  <<  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  free- 
men of  the  province*'  were  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
laWs.  Some  provisions  were  also  added  not  contained 
in  any  previous  charters,  suggested  by  the  pending  dis- 
putes with  Massachusetts.  A  Veto  on  all  colonial  enact- 
ments was  reserved  to  the  crown,  and  to  Parliament  the 
right  to  levy  duties  and  taxes.  Observance,  also,  of  the 
laws  of  trade  was  expressly  stipulated,  and  toleration  finr 
the  Church  of  England.     The  proprietary  was  bound 
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c:hapi'£&  to  hfLve  an  agent  always  at  court  ready  to  answer  oom« 

. plaints.     He  had  the  power  of  erecting  courts  of  justice, 

1681.  saying  an  appeal  to  the  crown-^^this  latter,  also,  a  new 
proviai^n,  which  recent  experience  bad  shown  to  be  nec- 
essary. Not  very  consistently  with  the  Quaker  princi- 
ples of  Penn— as,  indeed^  how  could  his  undertaking  to 
be  lord  ^oprietor  at  all  be  reconciled  with  those  prinoi* 
ples-*-his  charter  contained  the  usual  clauses,  empower- 
ing him  to  levy  troops,  to  make  war,  to  pursue  his  en*- 
«mies  by  sea  and  land,  evem  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
province,  <<and,  by  God's  assbtanpe,  to  vanquish  and 
take  them."  However  scrupulous  he  might  bo  in  his 
doeet,  Fenn  was  of  too  active  a  temperament,  and  a 
casuist  far  too  ingenious,  to  sacrifiee  to  his  ^ruples  the 
Apyereignty  of  a  province* 

Wiliiin  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  quite  a  number  of  settlements  idready  ex- 
isted, some  of  them  of  ancient  date.  Besides  Swedes 
and  Dutch,  old  occupants  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
km,  some  English  had  alreieuly  settled  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  under  grants  from  the  governors 
Ajnriis.  of  New  York.  A  royal  proclamation,  announcing  to 
these  settlers  the  recent  grant  to  Penn,  was  sent  out  by 
the  hand  of  his  relation,  William  Markham,  authorized 
to  arrange  boimdaries  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  bearer 
April  8.  also  of  a  proclamation  from  Penn  himself,  in  which  he 
assured  his  new  subjects  that  they  should  <<  live  free  un- 
der laws  of  their  own  making." 
May.  Meanwhile,  in  England,  proposals  were  published  for 
the  sale  of  lands  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings,  about  $10, 
the  hundred  acres— Hsubjeot,  however,  1x)  a  perpetual  quit- 
sent  of  one  shilling  for  every  hundred-acre  grant,  or  about 
two  mills  and  a  half  the  acre;  the, purchasers  also  to 
have  lots  in  a  city  to  be  laid  out     On  tbia  basis  of  these 
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prq>osal8,  an  agreemept  was  soon  signed  betwe^i  Penn  cmurrsa 


xvu. 


and  oertiun  adventorerS)  calling  themsehea  the  Company . 
ef  Free  Tradeffli,  and  thiee  Tesseb  with^imgranta  speed-  1681. 
ily  set  sail,  >with  tiiree  oommissiiHiers  on  board,  a  jdan  ^^^  ^^' 
of  the  proposed  city^  and  a  fnendlj  letter  from  Pehn  to 
the  Indians,  in  in^oh  he  addressed  them,  net  as  heathen, 
but  as  brethren^— a  new  Heatare  in' the  history  of  Anglo* 
Amterioan  interoimrse. ' 

Penn,  early  the  next  year,  after  mnoh  oensoltation  1682. 
with  his  friend  Algernon  Stdney,  who  bad  a  principal  ^^ 
share  in  the  oonq[>osition  ef  it,  pnblisbed  a  <<Fraine  ci 
Government,"  which^  ^fot  the  mattor  of  liberty  ttid 
privilege,"  ho  jnronoqnoed  <<  extraordinary,"  leaving  t6 
himself  and  his  socoessors  <<no  power  of  doing  mischief 
-^bat  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hincfor  the  good 
yt  the  whole  country.'^  The  proposal  of  laws  and  the 
asectltive  anthoiity,  according  to  thiiei  frame,  were  to  be 
tested  in  a  coonoil  of  seventy-two.  persons,  elected  by 
the  freemen  fyt  threid  years,  one  third  to  go  oat  annnally ; 
the  propriertaty  or  bis  deputy  to  preside,  and  to  enjoy  a 
tadide  Tote.  Laws  tbns  proposed,  after  due  publication, 
were  to  be  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  toan  As- 
sembly, at  first  of>Ii  the  freemen,  but  afterward  of  del- 
egates,  never  more  than  five  hundred,  nor  less  than  two 
hundred.  To  this  frame  ci  government  were  subjoined 
forty  <<  fundamental  laws,"  agreed  upon  by  Penn  and 
the  intended  emigraats. 

In  ooosequenoe,  it  is  probable,  of  information  from  * 
Markham,  of  which  more  will  presently  be  said,  Penn 
obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York  a  quit-daim  to  Penn-  Aag.si 
sylvania ;  also  two  deeds  of  feofiment,  one  of  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  ^tb  a  circ^  twelve  miks  round  it,  the 
otiier  of  the  dktrict  thence  to  Cape  Henlopen.  Though 
not  ineliided  in  the  Duke  of  York's  charter,  these  terri* 
U.— E 
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CBAPT191  tories  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  had  been  olaim* 

XVB. 

^  by  .his  governors  as  appurtenant  to  .the  provinoe  of 
1682.  New  York ;  and,  in  his  oonveyanoe  to  Penn,  he  still  re- 
served to  himself  one  half  the  rents  and  profits. 

AU  preliminatries  thus  arranged,  Penn  set  sail,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  hundred  em^pants,  .and  preceded  and  fol- 
kiwed  by  many  more.  Twenty-three  ships  sailed  for 
Pennsylvania  this  year,  all  of  whieh  arrived  in  safety. 
Penn  himself  had  z,  tedious  and  distressing  l^assage^ 
The  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  ship,  and  thirty  of.  the 
Oct  t7.  passengeiB  died  <m  the  voyage. .  He  l^ded  at  Newcas- 
tle, and,  after  renewing  the  commissions  of  tiie  magig^ 
trates,  and  receiving  the  greetings  of  those  who  Booked 
to  meet  him,  proceeded  up  the  broad,  majestic  Delaware 
to  Upland,  or  Chester.  He  found  already  settled  in  the 
province  and  territories,  the  distinctive  names  by  which 
Pennsylvania  and  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Dela- 
ware became  presently  known,  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  '^  a  plain,  strohg,  industrious  peopie,'^  with 
six  religious  societies,  tiuree  of  Swedish  Lutherans,  and 
tiiree  of  Quakers ;  <<  the  land  good,  the  air  dear  and 
sweet,  the  springs  plenti&il,  and  provisicms  good  and  easy 
to  come  at ;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  fowl  imd 
fish ;  in  fine,  what  a;h  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  W^goikL 
be  well  contented  with."  On  Pennsbnry  Manor,  opposite 
Burlington,  M^urkham  had  ahready  conmienced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stately  brick  house  for  a  prppridary  dwelling. 
*  Having  paid  a  visit  to  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Dec.  4.  Long  Island,  Penn  presently  returned  to  Chester,  and 
there  met,  in  a  three  days'  sessicm,  the  first  Assembly  of 
tiie  province.  To  the  three  lower  counties  cm  the  Dela- 
ware there  seems  to  have  befp  already  added  three  oth- 
ers, embracing  the  settlements  higher  up  the  river.  In- 
stead'of  the  whole  body  of  ..freemen  in  person,  as  the 
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frame  of  goverament  had  pfrofXMed,  and  Penn'a  writ  df  cfBi^rm 

sommcms  had  tequ^sted,  there  came  from  each  Af-^hA«A 

six  ooimties  twelre  delegates— -only  enough  to  eonstitate  1682. 

the  cooncil^-with  a  petiti(»i  that  the  nmnber  thns  sent 

might  s^rve  both  fyt  coniudl  and  Assembly ;  assigning 

ior  reascm  <^  the  fewness  of  Ae  people,  their  inability  in 

estatC)  and  nnskillfalness  in  matten  of  govemment.'* 

An  ^  act  of  settlement"  was  aooordiAgly  pt»sed,  con- 
■^^ital^  eighteen  of  these  delegates  a  oonnoil,  and  the 
remainder  an  Assembly.  Bnt  in  fatore  the  Assembly 
was  to  consist  of  thirty-six  members  only,  six  fh>m  each 
eomzty,  to  be  chosdn  annnally,  with  a  council  composed 
of  thre«  xamibets  for  each  coonty,  to  hold  their  seats  for 
three  years,  one  to'be  chosen  each  year.  The  restriction 
of  the  govemcnr  to  three  votes  was  dropped.  ^  The  go7- 
emor  and  council  were  to  possess  jointly  the  right  of 
pr(^^osing  laws.  In  this  quiet  way  the  proprietary  re- 
gained that  power  of  controlling,  by  his  single  will,  the 
legislati(m  of  tiie  prorihoe,  which  his  original  frame  had 
diBciaimed,  but  without  which,  as  he  had  already  dis- 
covered, his  authority  would  soon  become  thQ  merest 
shadow.  According  to  Penn's  account,  thisr  modifica- 
tion was  made  by  the  spontaneous  movement,  and  at 
the  speeial  request  of  the  Assembly,  feiurful  lest  in  their 
ignorance  they  mi^t  enact  lawd  forbidden  by  the  char- 
ter, and  might  thus  work  its  forfeiture.  It  is  reamma- 
ble,  however,  to  presume,  that,  on  second  thought,  Im 
himself  had  seen  and  suggested'  the  expediency  of  an  al- 
teration, angrily  charged  upon  him  some  twenty  years 
after  as  having  been  obtained  by  his  own  overwhelming 
influence,  and  in  violation  of  his  original  promise. 

An  <«  act  of  union,"  whioh  made  the  recently  purchased 
''  territories"  a  part  of  the  province,  naturalized  also  the 
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cHAPTBR  DutOb  and  Swediflh  vettleray  placing  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Eng^bh. 
1682.  A  oode,  oaUed  ^le  ^<  Great  Law,''  was  next  eaaeted) 
o()mpiled}  fcf  the  moet  part,  from  the  forty  wtioles 
agreed  upon  in  England,  bi|t  with  some  additions.  This 
code  gave  the  rights  of  <<  freemen,"  tiiat  is,  of  Totiag  and 
being  elected  to  offioe,  to  ayery  freeholder  and  tax-payer'; 
bat  ^^fiedth  in  Jejsnxs  Christ''  was  required  as  an  addi- 
tkmal  qtialification.  Toleration  was  secured  to  ^<  all 
persons  who  ocmfess  and  aolcnowledge  the  one  Almighty 
and  eternal  Gh>d  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler 
of  Urn  world,  and  that  hold  themsdves  obliged  in  oon* 
science  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society." 
None  such  v^re,  to  be  ^<  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their 
religions  peiBuasion,  or  practice  in  matters  of  fidth  and 
worrii^ ;  nor  riiaU  they  be  compelled,  at  any  time,  to 
frequent  or  maintain  any  religioas  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever."  Yet  the  very  next  provision,  with 
an  inconttstency  of  which  e;xami^  are  sufficiently , nu- 
merous, proceeded  to  interfere  with  '<  practice  in  matters 
of  worship^"  by  requiring  all  to  abstain  from  their  ccan- 
men  daily  labor  ^^  every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the 
Lord's  Day."  Nor  was  this  promised  toleration  extend- 
ed to  Catholice,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  the  odony. 
In  the  lii^  of  offenses  to  be  expressly  discouraged  and 
severely  pumshed  are  enumerated  « drinking  iiealths, 
jHrizes,  stage  plays,  cards,  dice.  May-games,  masques, 
revels ;"  but  ih^  <ariminal  code,  on  the  whole,  was  exceed- 
ingly mild,  only  murder  being  punishable  virith  death. 
Couhty  courts  were  estaUished  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  virith  trial  by  jury.  The  right  of  p^imogenitfire 
was  partially  abrogated.  The  eldest  son,  instead  of  in- 
heriting all  hia  fother's  lands,  was  to  have,  as  in  New 
England,  only  a  double  share.     It  was  provided,  in  con- 
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oldsion,  that  these  laws  Bh<n:dd  be  printed  and  tau^^t  in  cbaptkr 
the  schools.  _-_ 

Having  thus  estaUlisbed  a  gov^rmneni  for  his  pror-  1682. 
inoe,  the  Quaker  sovereign  hastwed  to  Newcastle  to 
meet  Lord  Baltimorei  with  wh<»n  had  arisen  a  dblioate 
question  of  bounds.  The  charter  of  Maryland  assigned 
<<  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  New  En- 
gland is  terminated,"  as  the  northern'  boundary  of  that 
province.  Pennsylvania  was  to  begin  on  tiie  Delaware, 
twelve  miles  above  Newoastley  and  thence  to  extend  by 
the  course  of  that  river  to  <^  the  beginning  of  tha  forty- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude."  It  was  to  have  a  breadtii 
of  five  degrees  of  lon^tude ;  and  for  a  southern  boundary, 
the  arc  of  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  radius,  drawn  from 
Newoa^e  as  a  colter,  ^<  northwaid*  and  westward  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,"  along 
which  parallel  the  boundary  Was  to  run.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  Proud  and  other  historiansi  thai  Penn^s  char- 
ter included  tiiree  d^ees  of  li^ttude,  having  for  its 
southern  boundary  the  thirty-ninth  degree,  where>  ac- 
cording to  this  construetioti,  the  jEoartieth  degree  begUL 
Such  a  pretense  was  indeed  set  ^p  in  the  Imswer  filed 
years  after  Penn's  death,  in  tiie  suit  by  which  the  boooflU 
aries  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  finally  deteMm* 
ined.  But  this  construction  is  not  scuAained  either  by 
the  words  of  the  charter  or  by  any  claims  ever  made  by 
Pemi  himself.  In  spite  of  its  affected  precision,  PeHn's 
charter  is  an^iguous;^  it  would,  seem)  however,  to  have 
intended  by  the  phrases  <<  beginnuig  of  the  fortieth"  and 
<<  beginning  of  the  forty-third,"  that  part  'of  those  .de- 
grees first  reached,  in  the  one  case  ttoia  tfao  north,  by 
the  curve  to  be  drawn  northward  and  westward  from 
Newcastle ;  in  the  other  case  from  the  south,  by  the  as- 
cent of  the  Delaware.     No  othev  construction  is  consult* 
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CHAPTBE  «nt  eitbar  with  tbe  Marylieuid  charter,  the  snpposed  state 
-  of  fewte  when  Penn's  charter  was  granted,  or  with  the 
1682.  dftims  which  he  himself  set  up  in  his  ulterTiew  with  Lord 
BaltimOfe.  It  had  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  Penn's 
ehozter  proceeded  on  that  supposition,  that  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  crossed  the  head  of  Delaware 
Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle.  But  when  Markham 
and  Bcdtimore,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  letter  brought 
out  by  Markham,  met,  previous  to  Penn's  arrival,  to 
settle  and  mark  the  boundaries^  much  to  the  surprise  of 
both  parties,  it  had  been  discovered,  by  some  ftstronom- 
ioal  observations  then  taken,  that  the  fortieth  degree 
crossed  the  Delaware  above  the  junction  t>f  the  Schuyl- 
killr  ^Upon  this  discovery,  Markham  refused  to  proceed 
any  further  in  running  the  boundary.  Penn,  informed 
of  it  before  his  embarkation,  had  taken  care  to  procure 
the  above-mentioned  deeds  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
irom  the  king  a  letter  to  Itord  Baltimore,  in  which  h^ 
was  informed,  first,  that  his  province  included  only  two 
degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  measured  from  Watkins's 
Point,  oa  the  east  dhore  of  the  Chesapeake,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  two 
degrees  were  to  be  reckoned  as  containing  only  sixty 
miles  each)  such  being  the  estimate  of  the  extent  of  a 
degree  prevalent  when  Lord  Baltimore's  province  was 
granted. 
\'  O  lV\iv4  ^^®  two  propiietaries  having  met,  and  being  both 
*  I  seated  at  the  same  table  with  their  respective  members 
of  council,  Penn  produced  the  kihg's  letter,  which  was 
read,  first  {privately,  and  then  publicly.  But  the  char- 
ter of  Maryland  said  nothing  about  two  degrees.  It 
distinctly  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  that  province  at 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Baltimore  treated 
with  a  ^lisregard  quite  shocking  to  the  loyalty  of  Penn 
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this  attempt  to  set  aside  the  exinress  tenor  erf  a  sokma  cbjotkh 
grant,  by  a  private  letter  from  the  king,  obtained  H  dad. 


not  appear  by  what  means.  He  even  presumed  to  say,  168!^ 
in  the  presenee  of  the  assembled  oooneils^  <<tiiat  the  king 
was  greatly  mistaken;  that  be  would  not  leave  his  pat* 
ent  to  follow  the  king's  letter,  nor  ootild  a  letter  void  his 
patent ;  by  that  he  would  stand ;''  and  he  caUed  for  a 
survey.  It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Baltimore  denied 
that  the  two  deeds  of  feoffinent  from  the  Doke  of  York 
might  convey  to  Penn,  notwithstanding  the  Maryland 
charter,  an  interest  in  the  tract  about  Newcastle,  and 
the  8h<Mre  of  the  Ddiaware  south  of  it,  though  the  duke 
himself  had  no  grant,  and  no  title  jsxcept  mere  posses* 
sion.  But  theses  conveyances  did  not  osver  tiie  disiarict 
between  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  tiie 
curve  to  be  drawn  about  Newcastle. 

Finding  the  limitation  of  two  degrees  so  unpalataUe, 
Penn'oflferisd  to  idlow  liord  Baltimore  as  many  degree 
as  there  might  be  from  Watkins's  Point  to  the  fortistti, 
to  be  measured,  howev^,  on  the  scale  of  sixty  miles  to 
a  degree,  the  second  propositi<m  in  the  king's  letter. 
As  every  degree  contained,  in  fact,  about  seventy  miles, 
Penn's  design  was  to  carry  his  boundary  in  this  way 
some  twenty  miles  or  more  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Maryland.  But  neither  to  this  would  L^rd  Balti- 
more hearken.  <<  I  told  him,''  says  Penn,  <<  it  was  not 
the  love  or  need  of  the  land,  but  the  water ;  that  he 
abounded  in  what  I  wanted,  access  and  harboiing,  even 
to  excess-;  that  I  would  not  be  thus  importunate  but 
for  the  importance  of  the  thing,  to  save  a  province;  and 
because  there  was  no  jNrq>ortion  in  the  ccttcem ;  if  I 
were  a  hundred  times  more  urgent  and  tenacious^  tiie 
case  would  excuse  it,  because  the  thing;  insisted  on  was 
more  than  ninety»nine  times  more  valuable  to  me  than 
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0HArrE&  to  him :  to  me  the  head,  to  him  the  tail."     Btit  this 

XVIL 

wwrt  of  reasonings  to  which,  indeed^  when  snbseqnenlfy 
1682^.  niged  against  himself  by  his  own  tenants,  Penn  did  not 
seem  to  attaoh  nmoh  weighty  weighed  jnsi  as  little  witii 
Lord  Baltimore. 

The  n^otiatlon  was  oarried  on  with  mnoh  warmth 
and  8<Hne  art  on  both  sides,  since  Penn  oom{dain8  that 
Baltimore,  unknown  to  him,  had  a  reporter  present  to 
take  down  alt  that.  Wfis  said.  The  prc^etariea  parted 
with<»it  coming  to  any  condu^ioni  intending  to  meet  again 
in  the  q[>ring. 

Penn  had  been  offered  a  oonfiiderable  sum  before  leay- 
ing  Epgland  for  a  share  of  hjs  province  and  a  monopoly 
of  the  Indian  traffic,  but  had  preferred  to  fotmd  a  free 
comply  for  that  trade,  in  whidi  all  the  ooknists  that* 
chose  were  at  liberty  to  become  partners.  /  This  Indian 
^rfciffic,  however,  was  of  very  Jittk  consequence.  Far  in 
tiie  interior,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
along  the  Susquehanna,  were  some  considerable  Indian 
villagea,  allies  or  tributaries  of  the  Five  Nations,  but 
the  tribes  in  the  n^ighboarhood  of  the  lower  Delaware  were 
few  and  feeble.  With  these  Indians,  branches  of  the 
Leni-Len^pe,  or  Delaware  confederacy,  treaties  we^e 
held.  Lands  were  purdiased  of  them,  and  peace  and 
friendship  establidied«  The  iamous  traditionary  treaty 
under  the  great  elm  of  Shakamaxon,  commemorated  b} 
tile  pencil  of  West,  took  place^  it  seems  probable,  not 
long  after  the  interview  with  L6rd  Baltimore.  Penn's 
Indian  policy  has  been  much  and  justly  praised.  But, 
in  contrasting  it  with  tiiat  of  New  England  and  Virginia* 
we  must  not  forget  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Indians,  the  peaceful  character  of  the  Del- 
awareSf  whom  the  Five  Nations  had  oompelled  to  ao 
knowledge  themselves  wom^i,  and  the  cover  afforded  tc 
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tiie  new  oolony  by  older  aettleoieBtt,  b«th  on  the  north  ohapivb 

zvn. 
and  tbe  9outii.  ^ ^ 

Havingi  by  tiie  pron^  of  oth^  lands,  obtainad  of  the  1682. 
Swedub  settlers  who  olaimed  it,  the  traet  at  the  ocm* 
flnenoe  of  the  ScdiuylkiU  and  th^  Delaware,  in  quto  of  ^ 
the  pretensions  of  L<»d  Baltimore,  Penn  prooeeded  to 
kiy  out  his  city  of  PmLADBLraiA,  so  <)alled  in  aUnsicm  to 
that  brotherly  lo^e  whioh  the  sect  of  Quakers  professed 
and  advocated.  Buildings  were  at*once  oomm^ioed; 
settters  from  England  were  s^w  fast  arriying ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  eighty  houses  were  erected. 

Before  such  conveniences  were  provided^  and  while  March, 
some  of  tbe^new  comers  still  lodged  in  cavas  dug  in  the 
sandy  bank9  of  the  Delaware,  Penn  summoned  his  newly 
constituted  Legislature  to  meet  him  at  the  new  city. 
This  Assembly  accepted  a  frame  of  government  modeled 
in  aeoprdance  with  the  late  act  of  settlement,  and  in- 
cludUig  a  proviso,  copied  from  tiie  first  frame,  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  it  exeept  by  the  joint  txmeent 
of  the  proprietary  and  six  parts  in  seven  of  the  freemen 
of  the  province* 

•  Orphan  courts  ^were  established  tot  administering  the 
-estates  of  deceased  persons ;  county  afiairs  Were  regu- 
lated;  and  for  tbe  settlen]kent  of  disputes  and  prevention 
of  laW-suits,  thipee  ^<  peace-makers"  were  appointed  for 
each  county.  .  A  revenue  was  also  voted  to  the  proprie- 
tary, to  h6  raised  by  a  duty  on  imports  and  exports;  but 
upon  a  ^<  consideration  engaged  by  several  merdiants," 
Pe^n  suspended  the  receipt  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  , 
presently  lost  it  altogetiier. 

The  Assmibly  of  the  next  year  voted  dCSlOOO  toward  1684. 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  to  be  raised  by  aj(k  im- 
post on  i^its. 

At  his  manor  of.Pennsbury,  on. the  Delaware,  oppo- 
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OBAPTER  siite  Burlington,  sotase  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia, 
ft  large  numsion  house  had  been  erected  for  the  proprie- 
168).  iary  reaidenos.  <<  Oh  !  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these 
parts!"  ex<daimed  Penn,  ^< freed  from  the  anxious  and 
troublesome  solicitations,  hurries,  and  perplexities  of  woe- 
ful Eurcqpe."  But  his  active  spirit  quickly  wearied  of 
quiet,  and  to^  woefrd  Europe"  he  soon  returned,  called 
tiiither,  as  he  alleged^  by  the  pressure  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
necessity  of  looking  after  his  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore. 

May.  A  secoi^  interview  between  the  two  proprietaries  had 
ended  in  a  downright  quarrel.  Penn  offered  to  proceed 
with  Baltimore  in  search  of  the  fortieth  degree,  and  to 
accept  it  as  the  boundary,  provided  he  woidd  first  fix 
<< a. gentlemanly  price"  for  tiie  tract  from  the  head  of 
tiie  Chesapeake  northward,  ^<  so  much  per  mile  in  case 
J  should  have  no  part  of  the  bay  by  latitude,  that  so  I 
might  have  a  back  port  to  this  province."  Baltimore 
would  not  sell,  but  offered  to  exchcmge  a  part  of  Chesa^ 
poake  Bay  for  the  tiiree  lower  counties.  Penn,  bow- 
'  6¥er,  ^<did  not  prize  the  thing  at  such  a  rate."  Balti- 
msae  had  already  sent  hcmie  to  the  Plantation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  an  account  of  the  conference 
between  him  and  Penn.  He  also  put  Hotih  an  offer  to  sell 
lands  at  reduced  prices  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay, 

Sept.  and  he  pi-esently  sent  George  Talbot  to  make  a  formal 
demand  on  Penn  for  all  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  south  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  Penn 
set  up,  in  r^y  to  this  demand,  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  <<  a  prince,  doubtless,  of  too  much  honor  to  keep 
any  man's  right,  and  of  too  great  resolution  to  deliver 
up  his  own."  <<  He  is  lord^  and  I  am  tenant ;  of  him  I 
liold,  and  to  him  I  pay  my  rent,  and  fot  him  I  im|»rove 
as  well  as  myself,  whose  example  I  am  resolved  to  fol- 
low."    At  the  same  time,  besides  a  formal  reply  to  Bal- 
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Uw0fn?B  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coonoil,  he  took  care  to  chapter 
alrengthen  hilt  mtereat  by  letters,  to  Norths  Halifax,  and  • 
Boehester,  ii^vduoh  he  urged  tiie  prior  Dutch  possession  1663. 
as  fatal  to  Baltimore's  claim,  and  represented  Balti> 
morels  insisting  upon  the  tenor  ^  his  jgrant  as  an  at- 
tempt  to  steed  <<hi8  poor  eve  lamb."  '^He  hath  two 
hundred  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  bravest  bay. in  the 
world,  while  1  have  but  6ne  side  of  an  inferior  one,  and 
none  at  all,  it  seems,  if  he' would  have  his  will,  to  the 
min  of,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  beginning  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  but  two  creeks  that  ships  of  two  hundred 
tons  can  enter ;  he  has  forty  and  to  spare  that  ships  of 
five  hundred  ton's  can  enter  and  ride  in." 

With  respect  to  the  Dutch  title  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  however  strong  that  claim  might  have  been 
in  the  mouths  of  ihe  Dutch,  yet  how  could  the  Duke  of 
York,  or  any  claiming. under  him,  set  up  a  title  which 
the  very  grant  of  the  province  of  New  York  presumed 
to  be  invaUd? 

So  long  1^  Penn  remained  in  the  colony,  he  bad  act- 
ed witii  his  council  as  the  supreme  court,  of  law.  Just 
before  his  departure,  he  established  for  that  purpose  a  1684. 
provincial  court  of  .five  judges,  with  Nicholas  Moore  for  ^^' 
chief  justice.  The  executive  administration  was  com- 
mitted to  the  council,  of  which  Thomas  Lloyd,  one  of 
the  principal  Quaker  settters,  was  appointed  president, 
and  Markham  secretary. 

At  Penn's  departure  the  province  already  contained 
twenty  settled  townships,  and  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Quaker  immigrants  flowed  in  from  England  and 
Walcis.  Some  Dutoh  and  (German  Quakers  also  arrived, 
converts  made  by  Penn  and  Barclay,  some  years  before, 
during  a  tour  on  the  Continent  It  was  by  a  party  of 
tiiese  German  Quakers  that  Cfermantown  was  settled. 
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CHAPTER      AndroSy  meanwhile,  recalled  from  New  York  to  aa- 

JLyXL 

1^  Bwer  the  oomplaints  alleged  against  him  by  Hie  pniprie- 

1680.  taries  of  the  Jerseys,  had  left  the  adminigtration  of  that 
*  provinoe  in  the  hands  of  Anthony  Brookhdst  The  peo- 
ple of  New  Ycnrk,  with  Conneotioat  on  tiie  one  side  and 
the  Jerseys  on  the  other,  looked  with  longing  eyes  at 
the  popular  institutions  by  which  they  wrare  sorronnded) 
and  grew  mere  anct  more  disoonteated  4t  being  allowed 
no  share  in  legislation  or  the  imponticm  of  taxes. 

The  legality  of  taxes  in^x)8ed  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  duke's  officers  began  to  be  ^tiestioned.  The  grand 
jury  oi  New  York  even  went  so  fieir  as  to  indiot  Dyer, 
the  duke.'s  collector,  for  constructive  high  treason  in  lev- 
ying taxes  without  authority.  A  special  court  was  or- 
ganized to  try  him ;  but  Dyer  insisted  that  his  authw- 
ity  as  collector  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  his  judges, 
to  wit,  the  duke's  commission ;  and,  as  it  did  not  seem 
easy  to  answer  that  argument,  they  sent  him  to  England 
for  trial.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  collector,  no  lUMmser 
saw  fit  to  appear. 

Doubts,  however,  were  expressed  even  in  Engktnd  as 
to  the  duke's  right  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own  m^re  au- 
thority. The  council,  the  Court  of  A^iae,  uid  the  cor- 
poration of  New  York,  all  joined,  in  sclioiting  the  pro* 
prietary  <<  to  allow  the  people  to  participate  in  Ae  mak*. 
ing  of  laws."  Penn  gave,  it  is  said,  tiie  same  advice ; 
and,  after  some  negotiations,  and  a  tadt  agreement  that 
a  perpetual  revenue  should  be  settted  <m  the  duke  and 
1683.  his  heirs,  Thomas  Dongan  was  sent  out  as  governor,  with 

instructions  to  call  an  Assembly.  ^ 
Oct.  17.       This  first  Assembly  of  New  York  consisted  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  ten  counselors,  jdned  by  seventeen  deputies 
elected,  by  the  freeholders.    Besides  passing  the  irtipulated 
tax  bill,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  also  adopted,  claim- 
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ing,  amoag  otber  thiiig%  ib«t  no  tax  ongbt  to  be  tmemied  chaptbr 
axoept  by  oonsent  of  the  A80embly  •  The  ookmy  was  di-  — -_ 
yiiM  into  twAyeeotmiie9jN€wYorkjE$chmoH^  1688. 

Qu$efi^$^  Sufolkf  Orange,  Ulster,  Albany,  Westchester, 
Dutchess,  Duke?s,  and  CamwM;  but  Oang»  and  Ulster 
bad  86  lew  iobabitants  as  to  be  annexed,  for  mnnicipal 
puvposesy  raspectivdy  tp  New  York  and  Albany.  In- 
stead of  the  former  Ooort  of  Assise,  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  were  snbstitated^  to  be  held  aminally  in  each 
oonnty,  by  one  ont  of  two  judges  appointed  for  tiie  prov- 
inee,  assisted  by  three  jnstioes  of  theoomity. 

The  perpeiaal  rerenne  granted  to  the  dnke  included  a 
duty  of  forty  ahilliags  on  eaoh  pipe  of  wine,  four  penoe  a 
gallon  on  all  spirits,  and  two  per  oent,  ad  valorem  on  aH 
otber  goods  imported  (with  the  important  exceptions  of 
salt,  brieks,  tiles^  ooal,  fish ^  sugar,  molasses,  oottcm,  gin- 
ger, tobaoGOt  hides,  and  dye-woods) ;.  together  with  an  ex- 
oise  of  twelve  penoo  agaUon  <m  all  liquofs  sold  by  retail 
(exoept  beer  and  eider,  wUoh  paid  six  shillings  a  barrel), 
and  eertnin-  additional  duties  on  liquors,  guns,  ppwder, 
and  Indian  goods,  oarried  up  the  Hudson. .  The  Assem- 
bly ended,  Doiiga]i,'with  his  oounoil,  xpettbe  governor 
and  oounoil  ctf  Conneotient,  and  settied  the  boundfury  line 
between  the  pt ovinoes,  much  as  it  now  runs. 

Anotiier  Assembly  met  the  next  year  to  explain  some  1684 
disputed  points  of  the  lax  aot ;  but,  after  the  aooession 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  bo  new  Assembly  was 
oalled.  Dcmgan,  in  his  renew<ad  commission,  was  author-  1685 
ized,  with  his  oounoil,  to  ^laot  laws,  to  contiBue  existing 
taxes,  and  to  impose  new  ones.  Like  Effingham,  his 
ootempprary  in  Virgmia,  he  was  spedally  instructed  to 
allow  no  (Hrinting.  Though  «  a  man  of  integrity,  mod- 
eration, and  genteel  manneni,"  tiie  governor  was  it  <<  fm>- 
fessed  papist,"  a  very  terrible  thing  in  the  eirtimation  of 
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CHAPTBB  tb6  oolonists^  in  whose  minds  the  ideas  of  p^Niey  and 

., tyranny  were  indissolnbly  oonneoted. 

1686.  •  i>Mgan  gave  a  city  charter  to  Albany.  To  Robert 
Xaviogstony  a  Scotoh  immigrant,  oonneoted  by  marriage 
witb  the  liEunilies  of  Rensseliter  and  Sobnyler,  be  granted 
a  feadal  prinoipality  on  the  Hadsoni  blown  as  Livings 
ston  Manor,  adjoining  the  manor  of  Bensselaerswyok. 
Livingston  played  himself  a  oonspionons  part,  and  be* 
came  the  founder  of  Aa  eminent  fieunily. 
■  t  To  the  re-establishment  of  episcc^aoy  in  Scotland  the 
great  body  of  Presbyterians  had  quietly  submitted ;  but 
a  small  minority,  known  as  Camerohians  and  Covenant- 
ers, still  stood  out,  and  were  Bubjeoted,  in  consequence, 
to  a  severe  persecution,  wheaoe  resulted  occasional  insur- 
rections. The  Earl  of  Perth  and  Lord  Drunonond,  two 
of  the  proprietaries  of  East  New  Jersey,  iu  their  charac- 
ter as  members  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Scotland^  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  severe  proceedings  against  the 
Covenanters.  But,  like  Clarendon  and  others  of  that 
day,  however  strenuous  for  conformity  at  home,  they  seem 
not  to  have  objected  tp  toleratien  in  the  colonies.  Efforts 
were  made,  not  without  success,  to  induce  these  perse- 
cuted, people  to  emigrate  to  East  Jersey,  which  became, 
in  consequence,  the  cradle  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 
About  the  time  that  Lcnrd  Cardross  en^igrated  to  Caro- 
lina, Lord  Niel  Qampbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
compromised  by  dome  insurrectionary  movements,  came 
1684.  out  as  governor  of  the  cokmy  of  East  Jersey.  But  he 
returned  home  the  next  year^  leaving  Andrew  Hamilton 
as  his  deputy.  Apnong  tiie  original  pUmters  of  New 
Jersey  were  Dutch  colonists,  Puritans  from  New  En- 
gland, English  Quakers,  and  Scotoh  Presbyterians ;  and 
indications  of  this  various  orig^  are  still  very  obvious 
among  the  present  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

ROYAL  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  UrfDER  JAMES  n.  REV- 
OLUnON  IN  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA.  DELAWARE  A 
SEPARATE  PROVINCE. 

JVIaSSACHUSETTS,  her  charter  vaoated,  was  pres-  chapter 

xvni. 
ently  alarmed  by  iihe  news  that  Colonel  Kirk,  late  gov-  __ 

emor  of  Tangier,  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  II.  royal  1684. 
governor  of  that  province.     But  the  king's  sadden  death  1685. 
vacated  this  comraissicm,  and  James  II.  found  employ*    ^^^ 
ment  for  Eifk  «t  home,  where  he  soon  made  himself  in- 
fiimoas  by  his  croelties  in  suppressing  Monmouth's  boot- 
less insurrection.     Of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  taken 
on  that  occasion,  a  large  number  were  shipped  to  Ameri- 
ca, to  be  sold  as  indented  servants. 

James  II.  claimed  by  prerogative  a  pdvret  of  suspend- 
ing all  the  persecuting  lal^,  an  illegal  exercise  of  au- 
(iiority  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  Bstablished 
Church.     Even  the  Dissenters,  who  profited  by  it,  saw 
in  it  ui  insidious  step  toward  the  re-establishment  of 
popery.     The  temporary  administration  of  Massacbu- 
setts  and  New  Hampshire  wte  presentiy  intrusted  by 
the  new  king  to  a  president  and  council,  selected  from 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  modemie  party. 
The  president  was  Joseph  Dudley,  late  colonial  agent, 
but  now  one  of  Ae  new  «  prerogative  mbn."     Perceiving 
that  the  reign  of  the  theocracy  was  ended,  like  several 
of  his  cotemporaries  and  many  other  politicians  before  and 
nnce,  Dudley  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  rising 
powor;  and^  having  gone  agaia  to  England,,  had  feund 
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CHAPTER  means  to  reoommend  himself  there,  as  a  person  whose 

1.  aooommpdating  talents  and  local  knowledge  and  infln- 

1686.  ence  might  make-  him  very  asefol  to  the  crown. 
May.  Though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  char- 
ter was  vacated,  the  gevernment  w;a8  still  going  on  as 
before.  The  General  Court,  though  thinly  attended, 
was  in  sessfon  when  the  new  commission  airiyed.  Dud- 
ley sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  court,  not  as  recognizing  their 
authority,  but  as  to  an  assembly  of  principal  and  influ- 
ential inhabitaijits.  They  Complained  of  the  oonmnssion 
as  arbitrary,  M  there  not  being  the  least  meatkm  of  an 
Assembly"  in  it;  expressed  doubts  whether  it  were  safe 
for  him  or  them ;  and  then  gloomily  dissolved,  leaving  the 
government  in  Dudley's  hands. 

Besides  Massaohusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  King's 
Provinpd  was  also  included  under  Dudley's  joriBdiction. 
That  district,  the  southwei^tem  continental  half  of  the 
present  state  of  Khode  Island,  notwithstanding  tiie  for- 
mer decision  of  the  joyal  oommissioners,  h(id  oontinued 
a  bone  of  oontentipn  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  of  which  Benedict  Arnold  had  been  re-elected 
governor  in  1677,  followed  in  1679  by  John  Cranston, 
and,  in  1680  by  Peleg  Sandford.  WilUam  Coddington, 
again  chosen  in  1683,  was  succeeded  in  1685  by  Hen- 
ry Bull,  also  a  Quaker.  In  1686  Walter  Clarke  was 
chosen.  For  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  be- 
tween Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  and  Plymouth,  and 
of  claims  to  lands  in  the  Narraganset  country^  a  new 
1Q83.  royal  commission  bad  been  named,  with  (?ri|nfield,  the 
late  governor  of  ]^Tew  Hampshire,  at  its  head.  Its  m^n- 
bers  being  principally  selected  from  ^fassachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  had  objected  to  them  as  not 
impartial ;  and  when  they  proceeded  to  hold  a  session 
witiiin  the  disputed  territory,  the  Rhode  Island  Afsem- 
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bly  met  near  by,  and  sent  thejn  warning  by  soonei  ot  ouaftkr 

trampet,  not' to  attempt  "to  hold  court"  witiiia  the 

Rhode  Island  jnrisdidtion.  The  commissioners  having  1686; 
adjourned  to  Boston,  reported  to  the  king  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Narraganset  counixy  belonged  to  Oonnec- 
ticut,  and  the  land  to  the  Atherton  Company,  But  the 
opposition  of  Rhode  Island  prevented  the  ccmfirmation  of 
tjiis  report,  and  King's  Proviiloe  Vas  now  included  in 
Dudley's  commission.^  He  proceeded  to  organize  there 
an  independent  government,  and- took  it  upon  himself  to 
change  the  l^ames  of  the  towns. 

Anxious  to  conciliate  his  fellow-colonists,  and  to  gloss 
over  his  own  desertioUj  Dudley  made  as  few  innovations 
aa  possible.  Some,  however,  were  n6t  to  be  avoided.  A 
religious  society,  worshiping  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  organized  in  Boston,  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  mortifying  or  dis- 
tasteful to  the  ousted  theocracy.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  was  taken  from  ttie  appointees  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment and  bestowed  upon  the  hated  Randolph. 

Hoping  to  dissipate  the  public  gloom  by  visions  of 
wealth,  Dudley  proposed  a  banking  company,  a,  scheme 
borrowed  from  England,  where  similar  projects  were. be- 
ginning to  be  entertained.  He  also  joined  with  his  coun- 
cil in  an  address  to  the  king,  recommending  <<  a  well-reg- 
ulated Assembly"  as  <<  extremdy  Heedful."  But  he  en- 
countered the  usual  difficulties  of  those  who  attempt  to 
please  two  opposite  parties.  The  colonists  looked  at  him 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  a  tum-«coat  and  a  traitor ; 
w^ile  he  was  secretly  represented  by  Randolph,  in  his 
correspondence  with  England,  as  lending  himself  to  the 
purposes  of  the  <^old  taction,"  and  neglecting  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  acts  of  trcuie. 

Meanwhile  Quo  Warrantos.  had  been  issued  against    Jalj 
IL— F 
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CHAPTER  the  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.    The 

writs  were  served  by  the  ever-active  Randolph ;  but  pro- 

1 686.  oeedings  were  stayed  on  the  promise  of  the  Assemblies  to 
submit  to  the  king's  pleasure.  Thus  was  tiie  way  at 
last  open  for  the  e:tectiti<Mi  of  the  so.  long  favorite  but 
never  yet  realized  project  of  a  royal  goVemor  general  for, 
Dec.  80.  New  England.  That  office  was  bestowed  upon  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  late  governor  erf  New  York,  now  knighted 
and  appointed  to  supersede  Dudleyi  whoito  administration 
had  lasted  but  sevdi  months.  The  government  assigned  to 
Andros  included,  besides  the  provinces  embraced  in  Dud- 
ley's commissi(m,  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connect- 
icut. Plymouth  had  no  charter;  the  other  two  coIonieSf 
as  we  have  just  seen,  had  judged  it  best,  instead  of  abid- 
ing the  process  of  Qtco  WarrantOy  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  king's  mercy,  with  an  expression  of  preference  to 
\  be  united  to  Massachusetts  rather  than  to  New  York. 
Andros  came  out  in  the  Rose  frigate  with  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  the  first  Ei^lish  troops'  ever  statioiled 
in  New  England,  and,  except  the  detachments  sent  by 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II;  {(/a  the  conquest  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  the  first  ever  seen  there. 

The  tiew  governor  was  authorized,  by  his  comihission, 
to  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  the  members  of  the 
council,  ahd,  with  their  consent,  to  enact  laws,  to  levy 
taxes,  and  to  organize  and  call  out  the  militia.  Like 
the  rest  of  James's  colonial  governors,  he  was  to  allow 
no  printing.  The  Church  of  England  was  to  be  favored^ 
but  universal  toleration  was  promised.  The  new  gov- 
I  emor  was  to  protect  the  Indians  against  injuries  and  en^ 

oroachments,  of  which  some  complaints  had  been  made; 
ne  was  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade,  and  was  to  appoint 
to  office  ofdy  persons  of  fair  character  and  competent 
estates 
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Dudley  was  loade  ohief  justice ;  West,  bom  New  chapt£k 

York,  was  appdinted  oolonial  secretary,  but  was  pres- 

entity  superseded  by  Ralidolph.  Though  a  great  stickler  1686 
fxvt  the  old  theoOTacy^  Stoughtou  had  yet  aa  understand* 
ing  with  Dudley,  and  )ie  occupied  a  seat  in  the  counciL 
There  were  other  counsdors  also  who  possessed  a  degree 
of  public  confidence;'  but  care  was  taken  to  have  a  ma« 
joriiiy  whose  compliance  could. always  be  reckoned  on. 

Immediately  after  his  urrival  the  new  goyemor  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter.  It 
not  being  sent  to  him,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  dissolyed  1687. 
the  existing  govemm^t,  but  gaTQ  to  some  of  the  prin-  ^^' 
cqyal  citizens  seats  in  his  council.  Plymouth,  of  which 
Thomas  Hinckley  had  been  governor  since  1680,  and 
lately  divicfed  into  three  counties,  was  also  absorbed. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  Andres  caused  the  English 
Church  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  South  meeting-  '  - 

.house:  In  vain  the  building  was  claimed  as  private 
property ;  in  vain  the  sexton  refused  to  •  ring  the  belL 
No  tenderness  was  exhibited  like  that  of  the  king's  com- 
missioners twenty  years  before.  The  clergyman  came 
forth  arrayed  in  the  hated  surplice,  and  the  Puritan  prej- 
udices of  Massachusetts  sufiered  a  terrible  diock.  The 
fcmndation  was  laid  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
leaders  o£  the  late  theocracy  were  even  insultingly  asked 
for  contributions  to  build  it.  James's  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence was  proclaimed,  and  now,  i^r  the  first  thne, 
Quakers,  Baptists,  and  Episoqmlian;^  enjoyed  toleration 
in  Massachusetts.  Tha^  system  of  religious  tyranny,  co- 
eval with  the  settiement  of  New  Englaiid,  thus  unex" 
pectedly  received  its  death-blow  firom  a  Catholic  bigot, 
who  professed  a  vnllin^ess  to  allow  religious  fireedom  to 
others  as  ^  means  of  securing  it  for  himsell  It  is,  inp 
deed,  upon  this  compromise  alone — ^the  ^lutual  indul^ 
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GBAPTER  genoe  of  a  few  powerM  sects  for  each  other— a  matter 
nf  policy  rather  than  of  right,  that  a  partial  religious 
1687.  freedohi  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  Christendom. 
Even  in  the  United  States  of  America,  however  the  Con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  states  may  seem  to  guarantee 
it,  the  abstract  right  of  opinion  is  hardly  any  where  prac* ' 
tically  acknowledged — a  consideration  to  be  very  seri- 
ously weighed  before  we  exult  too  loudly  over  the  past 
Andros  and  his  council  renewed  the  taxes  hitherto  im- 
posed by  the  General  Court.  They  were  very  moderate 
in  amount,  but  the  validity  of  any  tax  leviisd  witbtout 
the  consent  of  the  people  was  denied,  and  on  that  ground 
payment  was  resisted.  The  recusants,  among  whom 
was  Wise,  minister  of  Ipswich,  whto  arrested  for  this 
defieiult,  in  vain  cited  Magna  Charta,  and  demianded 
writs  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was  staid  in  Massachusetts, 
as  it  had  been  in  Virginia,  that  the  late  act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  that  writ  did  not  extend  to 
America.  Chief-justice  Dudley  pressed  matters  with 
an  energy  for  which  abundant  precedents  might  be 
found  in  the  doings  of  the  former  government,  and  now, 
as  then,  tho6e  Hvho  resisted  were  tried,  found  guilty, 
fined,  and  imprisoned.  What  gave  still  greater  offense, 
the  (Quakers  and  other  Dissenters  were  encouraged  by 
Andros  to  refuse  payment  of  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
towns  for  the  support  of  the  ministers. 
Cm.  In  the  autumn,  attended  by  an  armed  guard,  Andros 
proceeded  to  Hartford,  where  the  Assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut was  in  session.  The  office  of  governor  was  held  by 
Robert  Treat,  who  had  succeeded  to  it  seven  years  be- 
fore on  Leet's  death,  and  had  since  been  annually  re- 
elected. The  charter,  of  whi^h  Andros  demanded  the 
surrender,  was  produced  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
court.      A  vrarm  debate  ensued,   protracted  into   the 
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night,  when  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  coaptcb 
the  ofaarter,  snatched  in  the  daYkiiera  by  a  trusty  hand, ........... 

was  conveyed  away,  and  concealed  in  the  hoUow  of  a  1687. 
neighboring  oak.  Andres  declared  the  charter  goyern- 
ment  at  an  end,  end  Connecticut  to  be  a  part  of  his  jn- 
risdictiion.  He  appointed  two  of  the  inhabitants  members 
of  his  council,  and  after  the  last  entry  in  the  records  of  the 
OeiferalCourt^  with  his  own  Hand  wrote  the  word  "JFVuii." 
The  administration  of  Andres  in  Massachusetts  grew 
day  by  day  more  unpopular.  Oaths  were  required  to 
be  administered,  not  by  holding  up  the  right  hand,  after 
the  Puritan  fieishion,^  but  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  this  interference  with  their  own  prejudices  was 
esteemed  a  great  grievance  by  those  who  had  so  con- 
temptuously slighted  the  scruples  of  the  Quakers  and 
others.  The  celebrating  of  marriages,  np  longer  exer- 
cised by  the  magistrates,  as  had  been  th^  case  under  the 
old  charter,  was  confined  to  Episcopal  clergyman,  of 
whom  there  was  but  one  in  the  province.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  come  to  Boston  in  order  to  be  married.  .  The  ex- 
isting taxes  not  proving  sufficient,  new  ones  were  im- 
posed. The 'fees  of  all  public  offices  were  greatly  in- 
creased ;  those  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  settiement  of 
estates  at  least  twenty  fold.  What  was  most  grievous 
of  all,  a  source  of  profit  to  the  royal  officers,  and  of  ter- 
ror and  alarm  to  the  colonists,  writs  of  intrusion  were 
issued  against  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  for  al- 
leged defects  in  the  titie  to  their  lands,  for  which  many 
compounded  by  paying  heavy  fees  for  the  issue  of  new 
patents.  All  town  meetings,  except  for  the  choice  of 
town  officers,  were  prohibited ;  and  a  regulation  was  es- 
tablished similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  oihet  prov* 
ii^ces,  forbidding  any  one  to  leave  the  colony  withoat  thd 
governor's  pass. 
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CHAPTER'      This  regulation  was  eraded,  bowayer,  by  Increase 

^  Mfi^er,  against  whom  Randolph  had  oommenoed  a  soit 

1688.  for  defamation  dfobaraoter — a  apeoies  of  warjEiure  Bxuh 

April.   oessAilly  employed  against.  Randolph  himself  in  former 

yoars.     Mather  avoided  the  servicei  <^  the  writ,  and-scf- 

cretly  embarked  for  Englfuid,  loaded  witii  complaints 

against  the  goTemor. 

Androa  meanwhile  undertook. an  expedition  to  Pe- 
nobscot, and,  under  pretense  that  the  Englirii  limits  ex- 
tended tothe  St. Croix,  be  plundered  the  fort  and  trad- 
ing house  of  the  Baron  St.  Castin,  snctoasor  of  D'Aul- 
ney  and  La  Tour  in  the  Indian  traffic  on  that  coast. 
Castin  revenged  himself  by  stirring  up  the  Bastern  In- 
dians, oyer  whopi  he  had  great  influence,  to.  attack,  the 
English  settlements. 

Ujlder  a  charge  of  violations  of  the  acts  of  trade,  writs 
^  Quo  Warranidi  had  been  issued  against  the  proprie- 
taries, of  East  and  West  Jersey,  a  proceeding  which 
they  thought  it  useless  to  resist.  Both  these  provinoes, 
along  with  New  York,  which,  by  James's  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  become  a  royal  province,  were  presently 
anntted  to  the  government  of  New  England,  and  plaped 
under  tiie  command  of  Andios,  whose  commission  now 
included,  if  we  except  Pennsylvania,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  original  New  England.  Hastening'  to  New  York 
to  supersede  Dongan,  toward  whom  be  oberished  no  very 
^good  feeling,  Andros  installed  Francis  Nioholson  as  his 
^lieutenant  there.  Thatproviace  he  found  almost  at  open 
war  with  Canada,  chief  reason,  it  is  p^bidde,  of  Don- 
gau's  removal.  The  invasion  oi  the  Country  of  the  Five 
Nations  by  the  French,  the  fort  they  had  lately  built  at 
Niagara,  and  their  recent  attempt  to  occupy  the  moutb 
of  the  Mississippi — events  to  be  nai^ated  in  the  next 
chapter- — had  greatly  alarmed  Dongan,  who,  fearing  the 
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total  loss  of  the  far  trade,  bad  been ^ed  into  a  sharp  oor*  cHiFTB& 
irespondenoe  yritfa  the  French  goyemor-genesal.  ThA 
Dutch  and  English  far-traders  bad  not  ventured  farther 
west  than  the  country  of  (he  Senecas,  at  the  ^east  end  of 
Lajce  Ontario ;  till,  anxious  to  rival  the  recent  enterprises 
of  the  French)  Dopgan  had  lately  enoooraged  an  adven-> 
turous  party,  after  wintering  among  the  Senecas,  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  distant  Ottawas  and  Hi^rbns,  residing  near  1686. 
the  Straits  of.  Mackinaw.  But  this  the  Canadians  re- 
garded as  an  enoroachmenti  and  they  also  complained 
that,  notwithstanding  a  recent  treaty  of  neutrality,  as  re- 
spected America,  between  their  respective  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  Dongan  still  continued  to  stimulate  and  to  aid 
the  Five  Natbns  in  the  war  they  were  carrying  on 
against  Canada.  A  second  party  which  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  send,  to  Maokinaw  had  been  intercepted  and  made  1787. 
prisoners  by  the  French ;  and,  dreadiog  to  be  attacked 
,  even  at  home,  Dongan  had  ordered  Schenectady  to  be 
stockaded,  and  had  levied  two  hundred  men  for  the  de- 
fense of  Albany — an  alarm  not  wholly  dissipated  by  the 
sending  back  of  the  prisoners.  To  meet  the  expenses 
thus  incurred,  the  governor  and  qouneil  bad  levied  a  di- 
rect tax  of  d£3200 ;  but  the  council,  acr  well  as  the  in- 
habitants, complained  loudly  of  the  burdeui  and  insisted 
that  the  neighboring  colonies  ought  to  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute. Dongan,  indeed,  had  warmly  urged  the  annexation, 
since  the  surrender  of  their  charters,  of  the  Jerseys,  and 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island^  to  New  York ;  but  he 
desired  to  shift  off  upon  Massachusetts  the  remote  coun- 
ty of  Cornwall,  with  the  costly  occupation  of  Peraaquid. 
The  ravages  of  the  Indians  on  the  eastern  frontier  soon 
recalled  Androis  to  that  quarter.  After  a  vain  attempt  Nov 
at  conciliation,  he  marched  against  the  Indians  with  sev- 
en hundred  metL     They  fled,  and  he  pursued  through 
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the  snow.  .  He  built  some  forts  ht  defense  on  the  An- 


drosooggin,  bat  did  not  sncoeed  in  bringing  the  IndUns  to 


1688.  terms.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Massachusetts  stiowed 
their  disgnst  at  his  rale  by  refusing  to  obsi^rve  the  an- 
nual thanksgiving,  that  ancient  festival  of  the  bolony,  of 
which  Andros,  in  accordance  with  previous  tisage,  had  as- 
sumed the  appointment. 

While  Massachusetts  was  thus  discontented,  a  revolu- 
tion was  on  foot  in- England.  The  birth  to  James  of  an 
infant  «on  and  lieir,  threatening  to  fix  a  popish  dynasty 
on  the  couiitry,  overthrew  the  hopes  hitherto  cherished  of 
a  Protestant  succession  in  the  persons  of  James's  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Anne.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgenc^^ 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  six  bishops,  had  roused 
against  Janies  the  High  Church  and  High  Tory  party, 
hitherto  his  main  support.  The  down-trodden  Whigs  re- 
cov^ed  their  courage.  William  of  Orange,  the  ablest 
Protestant  prince  in  Europe,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  and 
husband  of  Mary,  James's  eldest  daughter,  upon  repeated 
Not.  5.  invitations,  presently  landed  in  England  with  a  body  of 
Dutch  troops ;  and  James,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his 
soldiers,  his  ministers,  and  even  his  family,  sought  safety 
in  flight 

1689.  News  of  t6e  landing  of  William  in  England,  and  a 
April  4.  printed  copy  of  his  Declaration,  presently  reached  Bos- 
ton by  way  of  Virginia.  Rumors  of  change  had  recalled 
Andros  firomthe  eastward;  but  he  affected  to  disbelieve 
the  news,  and  imprisoned  those  who  bro^ght  it.  The 
people,  however,  gave  eager  credence  to  a  stdry  so  con- 
April  18.  formable  to  their  wishesvand  a  popular  insurrec^tion  was 

soon  arranged.  The  commander  of  the  Rose  frigate,, 
which  lay  in  the  harbor,  was  seized  as  he  landed  from  his 
ship.  The  fiherifT,  who  sought  to  disperse  the  mob,  was 
made  prisoner.     The  militia  assembled  in  arms  at  the 
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town  house^  and  orgaiuted  under  their  old  officers.  An-  cHAPm 
dros,  in  alarm,  retired  irith  his  conneil  to  a  fort  within 
the  town,  which  crowned  a.  hill  near  the  water's  edge,  1689< 
still  known  as  Fort  Hill.  Bradstreet,  now  an  old  man 
of  erghty-seyen,  having  catlght  the  eye  of  the  assembled 
militia^  was  reprooiaimed  as  goyernor,  and  the  magistrates 
under  the  old  charter,  with^  some  other  of  the  chief  inhab- 
itants of  ^Boston,  Ibrmed  themselves  into  a  Council  of 
Safety.  A  Declaration,  from  tiie  ready  pen  of  Cottcm 
Mather,  was  published,  and  Andros  was  summoned  to  sur* 
render*  The  water  battery  was  taken  without  resist* 
ance,  those  who  held  it  retiring  into  the  upper  fort  A 
barge,  sent  from  the  frigate  to  take  off  the  governor  and 
his  party,  was  intercepted  and  captured.  The  guns  of 
the  battery  being  turned  against  the  fort,  Andros  yielded ; 
and,  along  with  Dudley,  Randolph,  and  his  other  chief 
partisans,  was  committed  to  prison.  Aware  of  having  <<  a 
wolf  by  the  ears,"  the  more  prudent  leaders  would  have 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  escape ;  but  the  people  were  very 
clamorous  for  their  punishment,  and  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  to  detain  eight  of  them  Without  bail.  Andros,  in- 
deed, by  the  connivance  of  a  sentinel,  escaped  fr<mi  prison ; 
but  he  was  arrested  in  Rhode  Island  and  brought  back. 

Plymouth  took  advantage  of  this  insurrection  to  re- 
instate her  old  government,  with  Hinckley  again  at  its 
head.  Connecticut  also  resumed  her  charter,  now 
brought  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  and  Robert  Treat 
was  again  chosen  governor,  an  pffioe  which  he  held  for  May. 
the  next  seven  years.  Similar  steps  were  taken  in  Rhode 
Island,  though  there  was  some  difficulty  there  in  finding 
magistrates  willing  to  a|3sume  the  responsibilities  of  of- 
fice. Henry  Bull,  a  sturdy  Quaker,  governor  four  years 
before,  at  last  oonsented  to  accept  that  place. 

In  Massachusetts  the  question  of  the  resumptipn.of 
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th0  obarter  wa9  referrdd  to  the  people  in  their  town  meet- 


^ ings ;  they  voted,  by  a  largd  majority^  to  resume  it ;  but 


1669.  the  Council  of  Safety  feared  to  oommit  themaelvee  ;  and 
somei  who  desired  ccjrtain  modifioationa  in  the  charter, 
would  only  agree  to  carry  on  the  government  tempcvarily, 
<<  till,  by  direction  from  England,  there  be  an  ordecljr  set* 
tlement."  The  moderate  party,  How  numerous  apd  pow- 
er^il,  were,  in  fact,  opposed  to  the  rensstablishinent  of  the  , 
charter  government  without  essential  changes. 

May  20.  Meanwhile,  informiiti<m  having  arrived  of  the  aocessiob 
of  William  and  Mary,  these  revolutiooary  sovereigns  had 
been  joyfully  proclaimed.  To  solicit  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  at  the  English  court.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  a  person 
Jane,  of  note  among  the  English.  Dissenters,  was  made  joint 
agent  with  Mather;  and  Cooke  and  Oakes,  two  very  zeal- 
ous partisans  of  the  old  charter,  were  added  on  behalf  of 
the  deputies. 

^  The  V«  dominion  of  Virginia'* — a  style  which  now  be- 
gan to  come  into  use — had  been  the  first  of  the  colonies 
to  receive  news  of  the  Revolution ;  but  the  council  had 
been  very  slow  to  act  tipon  it.  The  people,  a  good  deal 
alarmed  at  tbe^  prospect  of  a  papist  dynasty,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  preaching  of  John  Waugh,  a  minister  of 
Stafford  county^  threatened  insurrection ;  but  the  council 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  authority,  and  ^nly  after 
repeated  commands  to  that  effect  from  the  Privy  Coun* 

May  33.  cil  jin  Engli^d  were  orders  at  length  issued  for  proclaim- 
ing William  and  Mary  ^  Lord  and  Lady  of  Virginia." 
While  these  events  transpired  in  Nc^  England  and 
Virginia  New  York  was  in  a  great  state  of  agitation. 
The  only  military  force  in  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
the  five  militia  companies,  of  which  Bayard,  a  member 
of  the  council)  was  colonel,  and  Jacob  Leisler,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  originally  a  pjrivate  Dutch  8o|dier«the  senior 
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oaptaim     Tbe  good  plKyple  of  the  olty,  aealou  Protest-  obavtie 

ants,  were  much  aggrieved  that  a  popish  ooUector  oif  the  ^ 1. 

enstomS}  appointed  by  Jameses  order,  was  still  oontinned  1689. 
ifl  office.  A  rumor  eyen  spread  ctf  a  terrible  jdot  and 
inteitded  massacre  by  the  adherents  of  the  deposed  Jcing. 
A  mob,  followed  by  the  five  militia  companies  in  arms, 
snrronnded  the  house  of  Leisler,  who  was  tfins  induced 
to  put  him^f  at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  smzing  the 
fort.  The  fort  was  seized,  and  the  public  money  in  it.  June  i. 
The  five  companies  did  garriiBon  duty  alternately.  Bay- 
ard, their  colcHiel,  attempting  to  disperse  them,  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life.  Nicholson's  demand  for  the  public 
money  was  disregarded;  and  ihe  militia,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  signed  an  agreement  to  hold  the  fort 
''for  the^  present  Protestant  power  that  rules  in  En- 
gland." A  Committee  of  Safety  of  ten  members,  Dntch^ 
Huguenot,  and  English,  constituted  Leisler  «X)aptain  of 
the  fort."  They  also  auth<Mrized  him  '<  to  use  the  power 
and  authority  of  oommander-in-chief  until  ofden  shall 
come  from  their  majesties,"  and  ''  to  do  all  such  acts  as 
are  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  province,  taking  council 
with  the  militia  and  civil  authority  as  occasion  mfty  re- 
quire." A  deputation  soon  arrived  from  Connecticut 
to  congratulate  the '''loyal  and  noble  captaiq."  They 
urged  perseverance,  and  promised,,  toward  holding  the  fort, 
ten  men  or  their  pay.  Leisler  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
new  king,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his  proceedings, 
and  accounting  also  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  sfeized  in  the  fort.  He  had  employed  a  patrt  of  it 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  battery  of  six  gups  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  city,  to  project  the  harbor  against 
hostile  cruisers. 

Finding  that  Leisler  caitied  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
babitants  with  bimj  and  was  likely,  also,  to  be  supported 
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ctoTER  from  New  England,  Nioholson  adopted  the  adyiee  of  hit 

council,  and  departed  for  the  mother  coOntry  to  give  fca 

1689.  aeooont  of  the  etate  of  affiiirs,  and  to  represent  <^  bow  fa* 
tal  it  had  been  for  New  York  to  be  annexed  to  Boston.'^ 
Angnst.  The  members  of  the  oonncil  retired  to  Albany,  where  they 
still  claimed  to  be  the  true  governors  of  the  proyinoe»  pro- 
frosing,  indeed,  no  less  zeal  for  the  neW  sovereigns  than 
Leisler  himself,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  they  denounced 
as  a  "  Philistine"  and  ««,arch  rebel.'l 

Leisler  found  a  new  assistant  in  his  son-in-law  Mil- 
bourne,  once  a  servant,  it  was  said,  who  now  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  appointed  his  secretary.  Alarmed  by 
a  threatened  attack  from  Canada,  Albany  had  asked  aid 
of  New  York,  and  Milboume  proceeded  thither  with  three 
vessels  and  fifty  soldiers.  But  as  the  members  of  the  old 
council  refused  to  recognize  Leisler's  authority  or  to  give 
up  the  fort,  after  some  altercation,  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
Nov  Milbourne  came  back  again,  leaving  Albany  to,  its  fate. 
Thereupon  the  Albanians  asked,  and,  much  to  Leider's 
dissatisfaction,  obtained  aid  from  Connecticut. 

Maryland  also,  as  well  as  New  England  and  New 
York,  became  the  scene  of  an  anti-Catholic  revolution. 
During  Lord  Baltimore's  absence  in  England  to  attend 
to  the  suit  against  his  charter,  the  ultra-Protestant  party 
In  that  province  found  a  new  leader  in  one  Coode,  late  a 
confederate  in  Fendal's  insurrection,  but  who,  at  that 
time,  had  escaped  conviction.  Taking  occasion  from  a 
March,  treaty  with  the  neighboring  Indians,  jtist  then  renewed, 
and  attended  with  the  customary  distribution  of  pres- 
ents, Coode  spread  a  story  that  the  papists  who  admin- 
istered ihe  government  had  leagued  with  the  Indians  to 
cut  off  the  Protestants.  The  Protestants  in  the  otdony 
were  far  more  numerous  than  the  papists,  to  say  nothing 
of  assistance  to  be  expected  frdm  Virginia  and  the  other 
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eobnies.     Yet  this  ridionloas  simy  easily  fotmd  credit  cbaptrk 
among  heated  partisansi  anxious  to  believe  it.     Discon-  " 

tents  and  suspioions  were  still  further  aggtayated  by  the  1689. 
delay  of  President  Joseph  and  the  oonnoil  to  proclaim  the 
retohitionary  sovereigns.  Informed  of  this  delay,  the 
ministers  of  WiQiam  threatened  Lord  Baltimore  with 
parliamentary  inquiry  and  the  loss  of  his  charter.  He 
sent  out  a  special  messenger,  with  renewed  orders  to  pro- 
claim WilUam  and  Bflary.  But,  before  those  orders  ar- 
rived, a  revelation  had  broken  out.  Coode,  lately  eon-  July. 
vioted  of  blasphemy  and  treason,  marched,  at  the  head  of 
^seven  hundred  men,  upon  St.  Mary's,  which  the  militia 
refused  to  de&nd.  St.  Inigoe's  Fort  surrendered  upon 
capitulation;*  and  Coode  and  his  associates,  taking  the 
titie  of  the  <<  Associi^tion  in  arms  for  the  defense  of  the 
Protestant  jeUgion,''  issued  a  manifesto  against  Lord 
Baltimore,  full  of  exaggerations  and  falsehoods,  and  called 
a  Convention  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  province  into  con*  August 
sideration.  Though  all  the  counties  were  not  represent- 
ed, this  Convention  did  not  hesitate  to  depose  Lord  Bal- 
timore on  the  charge  of  misgovemment,  and,  having  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary,  to  insert  their  names  into  all 
public  acts  in  place  of  the  proprietary's.  To  these  new 
sovereigns  they  transmitted  an  address,  and  a  letter  to 
Leisler  at  New  York. 

Mather,  who  carried  with  him  an  address  from  the 
nainisters,  thanking  James,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  brethren,  for  his  Dechuration  of  Indulgence,  arriving 
in  England  while  King  James  was  yet  in  power,  had 
been  graciously  received  by  that  monan^  But,  though 
repeatedly  admitted  to  an  iaudience,  his  complaints  against 
the  royal  governor  had  produced  no  efibct.  The  Revolu- 
tion intervening,  he  hastened,  with  greater  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, to  address  himself  to  the  new  king,  and  his  remon- 
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cHAPT^  straaioes  preTented,  so  far  a^  MftHsaohusetts  was  om^ 

XVSL 

_^...  oemed,  the  dispatch  of  a  ciroolar  letter  eonfirmiiig  Ijhe 
1689.  authority  of  all  ooloniaL  officers  holding  commissions  from 
James  II.  The  letters  aotoally  reoeired  at  Boston  au- 
thorized those  in  authority  to  retain  provisionally  the 
administration,  and  directed  that  Andros  and  the  other 
prisoners  should  be  sent  to  England..  Similar  letban 
were  s^it  to  Maryiandi  under  aathority  of  which  the  in* 
surgents  of  that  provinoe  retained  the  administration  for 
the  next  three  years. 
H  Some  three  months  later,  aod  ilhortly  after  Milbonme's 
Dec.  return  from  Albany,  a  royal  letter  arrived  at  New  Yorfct 
addressed  to  «^suoh  as,  for  tiie  time  being,  administer 
a&irs,"  indedng  a  commissbn  as  governor  for  Niohol* 
89n^  As  NioholscMi  was  absent  on  his  way  to  England, 
Leisler,  quite  intoxicatod  with  command,  construed  tiie 
king's  letter  into  a  confirmation  of  hjs  authority. .  He 
assumed  the  titie  of  lieutenant  govenior,  issued  warrants 
to  arrest  Bayard,  Van  Gourtlandt,  and  Nichols,  his  most 
active  opponents ; .  sent  an  officer  anew  to  Albany  to  de* 
mand  the.  surrendsr  of  that  city ;  and  presently  called  an 
Assembly  to  provide  meahs  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Canada,  in  '^ich  th^  accession  of  William  had 
involved  New  York  and  New,  England.   . 

Mather,  meanwhile,  was  zealously  urgijig,  at  the  court 
of  William  III.,  the  cause  of  hb  constituents.  But  the 
oomplaints  against  Andros,  cooly  received  by  tiie  Privy 
Council,  were  dismissed  by  order  of  the  new  king,  onibe 
ground  that  nothing  was  charged  against  the  late  gov* 
ernor  which  his  instructions  would  not  folly  justify*  The 
charters  o{  Conneoiiout  and  Rhode  Island,  never  having 
been  formally  annulled,  and  having  already  been  reasr 
su^ed,  were  pronounced  by  the  English  lawyers  still  in 
full  force.     Had  Massachusetts   resumed  with  equal 
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promptitilde  and  deoiston,  her  charter,  it  is  po^edMe,  (nMcni 
might  also  have  been  preserved;  but  the  Cotmcil  ft^ 
Safety  having  preferred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  widt  fbr  au*  1689. 
thority  from  England ;  the  moderate  parfif  wishing,  in- 
deed, for  some  modifioations  in  the  government^  the  En- 
glish lawyers^  held  that  the  judgment  wbioh  Massaefan* 
setts  had  persisted  in  braving  was  bmding  nnd  valid  in 
law  until  reversed  by  writ  of  error,  of  .wbioh  there  was 
little  or  no  hope.  In  sdlioiting  from  King  William  a  res- 
toration  6{  the  charter,  Mather  and  his  cdleagtles  Ibond 
warm  sapport  from  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Non- 
oonformists,  to,  whom  the  recent  revolntion  had  restored 
a  degree  of  political  inflnenoe.  Even  Tillotson,  the  Low 
Chnroh  and  Latitudinarian  archbishop,  spoke  a  word  in  ^ 
their  behalf;  while  the  Convention  Parliament— that 
which  had -arranged  with  William  the  terms  of  his  ao* 
cession  to  the  throne— Mlenotineed  the  taking  away  of  the 
New  England  charters  as  a  grievanoe.  A  bill  to  set 
aside  the  judgment  of  forfeiture  was  introduced  into  that 
body,  but  its  progress  was  cut  short  bj  an  unexpected 
dissolution.  From  the  succeeding  Parliament,  in  which 
the  Tory  and  High  Church  interest  w$is  more  powerful, 
tl^ere  was  nothing  whatever  to  hope.  King  William 
promised,  indeed,  a  new  charter,  but  his  notions  of  pre- 
rogative were  high,  and  Somers,  his  principal  counselor, 
insisted  upon  important  modifications.  The  new  char- 
ter, as  presently  granted,  differed  very  materially  from 
the  old  one.  That  independence  which  Massachusetts, 
since  its  first  plantation,  had  &fo  pertinaciously  elaimed 
and  so  largely  enjoyed,  was  destined  to  undergo*  a  long 
suspension.  Theocracy,  which  had  founded  and  so  long 
had  ruled  the  colony,  deprived  of  its  political  supremacy, 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  party  in  the  state,  was  to  see,  one 
aftet  another,  all  its  favorite  ideas  of  social  polity  afoan- 
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CHAPTER  doned,  uot|  however^  without  lingering  in  the  laws  of  the 

prdvinoQ,  and  still  more  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  people, 

1669.  leaving,  indeed,  to  this  day  many  evident  and  oharaoter- 

istio  traoes  of  its  forlner  empijre. 
1 685       The  Quaker  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  continued  to 
enjoy  under  James  II.  the  same  favor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Duke  of  York. .    The  .charter  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  one  in  Amerioa  ^iainst  whioh  a  Quo  War- 
ranto was  not  issued,  while  in  the  controversy  with  Lord 
Nov.    Baltimore,  the  Privy  Council  assigned  to  Penn  half  of 
the  territory  north  of  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen,  be- 
4;ween  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.     But,  though 
Penn  kept  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  near  losing 
the  good  will  of  his  colonists.     The  Assembly,  discon- 
tented at  its  subordinate  pbsition,  assumed  the  right  of 
suggesting  laws',  whioh  the  frame  had  reserved  to  the 
governor  and  council ;  and,  like  all  st^ch  bodies,  strug- 
gled continually  to  enlarge  its  powers.    JVIoore,  the  chief 
justice^  a  member  also  of  the  Assembly,  opposed  these 
pretensions ;  but  he  was  met  by  im  accusation  of  arbi- 
trary conduct  in  ofjSce,  was  expelled  the  Assembly,  and 
impeached ;  and  the. secretary  of 
ing  to  give  up  the  records,  was 
Penn  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to 
ings ;  and,  little  satisfied  with  th< 
dl,  which  he  accused  of  a  <<  most 
able  attendance  and  neglect  of  b 
the  executive  authority  to  five  commissioners,  of  whoin 
Moore  and  Lloyd  were  two.    He  complained  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  support  of  government,  nor  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  heavy  expenses  he  had  enooun^ 
tered ;  tod  that,  so  iar  from  new  grants  of  money,  Lloyd, 
without  consulting  him,  had  <<  complimented  some  few 
selfish  spirits"  with  the  repeal  of  the  impost — a  tax,  to 
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which  the  proprietary^  though  willing  tofiuspend  its  im*  chaptbe 

mediate  opUeotioB,  seems  to  have  looked  as  a  iature  per- 

manent  revenue  for  his  family.  The  oolonists  thought  1689. 
that  the  proprietary  had  enriched  himself  at  their  expense 
by  the  receipt  o£d&20>000  for  lands,  upon  which  the  quit- 
rents,  if  paid,  would  have  amounted  to  £500  ant^ually. 
But  Penn  complained  that  his  expenditures,  which  were 
somewhat  extravagant,  had  exceeded  his  receipts  by  five 
or  mx  thousand  pounds ;  that  bis  quit-rents  were  not 
paid ;  and  that,  since  his  departure,  he  had/not  received 
even  <«  the  present  of  a  skin  or  a  pound  of  tobacco." 
He  bad  not  been  furnished  with  copies  of  the  laws  passed 
during  his  absence ;  and  he  alleged  that,  did  be  choose  to 
take  advantage  cf  it,  the  Assembly,  by  its  misopnduct, 
had,  ov;er  and  over  again,  forfeited  the  privileges  which 
be  had  granted. 

Wearied  out  with  these  compUonts,  Thomas  Lloyd    Dec 
begged  to  be  exoilsed  firom  further  service,  and  Penn 

IB  lieutenant  governor  to 

t  formerly  a  military  offi- 

iaw  of  General  Lambert, 

t  a  resident  in  New  En- 

le  rights  of  the  proprietary 

f  military  manners,  and  a 

f  to  which  Penn  put  a  stop 

lority  to  the  council ;  not, 

;  no  laws  should  be  passed 

except  with  a  proviso  subjecting  them  to  his  approval —  1687 

one  of  the  points  upon  which  Blackwell  and  the  Assembly 

had  disagreed.     Meanwhile,  a  printing  press,  .the  thHrd 

in  America,  was  set  up  at  Philadelphia.     A  public  high 

school  was  also  established,  to  which  Penn  gave  a  charter.  1689 

The  people  of  the  three  lower  counties  had  evinced  for 
some  time  a  growing  jealousy  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
^       II.— G 
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CBAvrtsL  ne^  settlements  up  the  Delaware.     Fearing  to  be  soon 
TftHnnfld  to  oompatative  insignmoanoe,  and  not  altogether 

168d.  relishing  a  Quaker  supremaoy,  they  began  to  question 
by  what  authority,  they  had  been>  annexed  to  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  and^  indeed,  whether  Penn  had  any  rights,  at  all  of 
jurisdiction  over  a  territory  of  whioh  he  might  possess 
the  property  by  deed  froto  the  Duke  of  York,  but  of 
which  he  had  no  royal  patent  conveying  rights  of  gov* 
emment.  Penn  wrote,  indeed,  to  some  of  his  friends  in 
those  counties,  claiming  to  have  a  royal  patent,  4ind  au- 
thorizing them,  should  there  be  occasion  for  it,  so  to  al- 
lege ;  but  no  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  euoh.a  docu- 
ment any  where  appears.  No  doubt  he  had  intended 
to  obtain  one,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Revolution  whioh 

1690.  drove  James  from  his  throne.  Penn,  after  the  >recall  of 
Blackwell,  left  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  dep- 
uty to  the  discretion  of  the  'council.  On  this  point  a 
difference  arose,  and  Markham,  with  the  six  Delaware 
counselors,  seceded,  and  set  up  a  sejMirate  government 
an  arrangement  to  which  Penn  reluctantly  consented,  ap- 
pointing Markham  his  deputy  for  the  Delaware  counties, 
and  Lloyd  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  downfall  of  James  II.  was  fatal  to  Penn's  favor 
at  court.  His  iavor,  indeed,  with  the  deposed  monarch 
'  now  became  A  source  of  suspicion  against  him.  He  was 
twice  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  fugitive  king,  but  was  discharged  for  want  of 
proof.    Hardly  safe  at  home^  he  again  turned  his  thoughts 

anaaiy.  to  America,  \9rhere  he  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna ;  but,  just  as  he  was  get- 
ting ready  to  embark,  he  was  accused  a  third  time  by  an 
unprincipled  informer,  to  shield  himself  against  whose 
perjuries  he  judged  it  best  to  keep  concealed ;  where- 
upon an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  deprived  him  of  the 
administration  of  both  provinces. 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

NEW  FRANCE.    THE  REGION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND 
THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

fT  E  have  had  oooaaion,  in  previoas  dhaptersy  to  notioe  ^^^^^^"^ 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Frenoh  settlements  on  the 
Bay  of  Fondy  and  th^  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence-*-e6t- 
tlements  ootemporaneons  with  the  oldest  English  eolo- 
nies  in  Amerioa.  The  dividing  ridges  of  moontailis  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  waters  long  opposed  to 
the  explorations  of  tiie  Eng^h  a  barrier  regarded  as 
ahnost  impassable.  Devoted  oMefly  to  agrionltoroi  ti^e 
fisheries,  and  maritime  trade,  the  English  colonists  had 
little  stimulus  to  interior  exploration.  Confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  sea-ooast,  they  had  remained  for 
three  quarters  of  a  oentury  with  no  knowledge  of  what 
lay  beyond  it,  except  some  vague  reports  derived  firom 
the  French  and  the  Indians. 

The  fur  traders  and  missionaries,  who  shared  between 
them  the  enterprise  of  New  France,  were  led,  by  their 
very  callings,  to  much  more  extensive  explorations,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  of- 
fered facilities  which  the  English  did  not  possess.     The 
fimnder  of  Q]a6bec,  justly  denominated  the  &tiier  of  New 
France,  had  himself  visited,  ix^  three  warlike  expeditions,  1609. 
the  country  of  the  Iroquds,  lying  about  the  head  of 
the  lake  to  which  be  gave  his  own  name,  and  stretch-  1610. 
ing  thence  westward,  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,      The  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Mohawks 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  French  toward  the  south'; 
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CHAPTER  prevented  them  perhaps  £rom  antioipating  the  Datoh  in 

nonnpying  the  Upper  "waters,  if  not,  indeed,  the  whole 

1620.  course  of  the  Hudson.    Cut  off  in  that  direction,  Fathers 

Le  Caron,  Sagard^  and  other  Franciscan  missionaries  of 

the  Recollect  order,  whom  Champlain  had  carried  to 

1625.  Canada,  followed  "the  footsteps  of  that  enterprising  ex- 

1626.  plorer  in  penetrating  along  the  nqrth  shore  of  Lale  On- 
tario till  they  reached  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Hu- 
ron.  Kirk's  brief  conquest  interruptedthe^^  explorations. 

1632.  Cotemporaneously  with  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Canada,  restored  to  its  originid  ocoujners,  passed 
to  the  Company  of  New  France^  The  Jesuits  having, 
at  the>  same  time,  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  Canadian 
missions,  Altered  upon  their  work  ynth,  characteristic 
2eal,  giving  here,  as  elsewhere,  striking  proofs  of  an  en- 
eigy  whidi  made  that  oelebtated  order  the  admiration  of 
Catholics  and  the  terror  of  Protestants. 

There,  were  already  sonie  Jesuit  missipnaries  in  Canada, 
and  others  soon  arrived*   Brebeuf  and  Daniel^  two  of  their 

1634.  number,  with  a  party  6{  Hurons,  ascended  the  Ottawa, 
tiie  great  western  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
after  infinite  labors  and  fatigues  in  rowing  up  stream, 
reached  the  eastern  projection  (^fLake  Huron,  known  now 
as  the  ManatouUne,  or  Georgian  Bay,  but  called  by  the 
French  missionarielsi  Lake  Iroquoise.  Among  the  Hu- 
rons on  tiie  borders  of  thi9  lake  and  its  tributary  streams, 
particularly  alcmg  the  outiet  of  Lake  Toronto— on  many 
modern  maps  called  Lake  Simcoe— six  missions  wen\ 
soon  established,  and  many  Indian  converts  were  made. 
Now  and  then  one  of  tiiese  fieUliers  would  make  a  voyage 
to  Quebec  in  a  canoe,  with  two  or  three  savages,  paddle 
in  hand,  exhausted  with  rowing,  his  feet  naked,  his 
breviary  hanging  about  his  neckf  his  shirt  unw;ashed, 
his  cassock  half  torn  from  his  lean  body,  but  with  a  face 
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fall  of  oontent.  charmed  with  the  life  he  led,  and  in-  chapter 

XDL 

q;>iring  by  hb  air  and  hii  words  a  strong  desire  to  join 

him  in  the  mission.  1634. 

The  news  of  this  success  excited  much  'enthusiasm 
among  the  pious  French  Catholiosi  and  soim,  led  to  the 
cAdowment  of  a  Jesuit  isollege  and  school  for  Indian  1635. 
children  at  Qjiebeoi  followed  by  a  hospital,  and  an  Ursu-  1637. 
line  convent  for  the  education  ofigirls — institutipns  co-  1638. 
temporary  in  their  origin  with  the  Puritan,  college  at 
Cambridge^  in  New  JSngland. 

Montrealy  occupied^  with  many  religious, ceremoo^  1642. 
as  a  missionary  station,  aud  ^pedally  consecrated  to  the 
mother  of  Qod|  offered  a  convenient. point  of  intercom- 
munication  between  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron.     Under 
M;  de  Montmagny,  who  succeeded,  on  Champlain's  death,  1636. 
to  the  governor  generalship  of  New  France,  -the  misaons 
continued  to  extend  tiie^iselves,     Coi^siing  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  in  birch  bfurk  canoes,  Raymbault 
and  Jpgues  reached  the  distant  country  of  the  Chippewas,  1641. 
at  the  foot  of, the  fedls  of  St.  Mary.  ' 

The  missionaries  were  not  ignorant  of  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and  of  the  access  they  afforded  toward  the 
regions  of  the  southwest.  But  the.hostility  of  the  Iro- 
quois— ^foebly  supported  9S  the  colony  was  by  supplies 
and  aid  firom  France— prevented  explcnrations  in  that 
direction.  The  Mohawk,  war.  parties  even  beset  the 
stream^  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  some  of  the  missionaries 
fetl  into  their  hands.  Such  was  the  fate  of  3ogae&  on  1642. 
his  return  £rom  the  Chij^was.  He  was  obliged,  at 
three  successive  villages,  to  run  the  gauntjletj  accprding 
to  an  Indian  custom,  between  two  rows  of  savage  tor* 
mentors,^  who  tstruok  at  him  as  he  passed.  But  he  esr 
caped  with  h^s  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen  <^ready,  owed  1643. 
his  rescue  from  captivity,  if  not  from  death,  to  the  active 
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CHAPTER  humanity  of  VaH^  Cuyler,  the  Dutch  oommandant  at 
.  Rensselaerswyk.     On  his  voyage  from  New  Amsterdam 

1643.  — ^for  he  oould  only  reeush  Ctoada  again  by  first  goiiig 
to'  France— Father  Jogues  wa^  shipwrecked  on  the  En- 
g^h  coast  near  Falmouth,  where  he  experienced  treat- 
ment of  which  even  the  Iroquois  would  have  been  ashamed, 
being  plundered  by  the  wreckers,  and  stripped  even  of 
the  cldthes  oH  his  back.  A  year  or  two  after,  the  Dutbb 
performed  a  like  good  office  for  Father  Bressani,  another 

1644.  Jesuit  who  had  fiftUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

With  equal  enierprisci  and  energy  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries  penetrated  toward  the  East.  Following  the 
steps  of  Indian  guides,  sent  to  Quebec  to  asrlc!  for  a  mis- 
1646.  sionary,  Dreuillettes  crossed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  down  which  -river  he  de- 
scended to^  its  mouth,  and  the|ice  coasted  to  the  east- 
ward till  he  reached  the  missionary  station,  which,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  D'Aulney,  some  Franciscans  had 
'  established  on  the  Penobscot.  There  had  been,  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  still  earlier  French 
missionary  stations  on  that  coast,  years  before' the  set- 
tlement of  .Massachusetts  Bay,  or  even  of  Plymouth. 
On  the  favorable  report  of  Dreuillettes,  measures  were 
lAken  for  establishing  in  that  region  a  permanent  Jesuit 
mission. 

The  French  traders  who  collected  furs  from  the  In- 
dianar,  and  supplied  therii,  in  return,  with  European  goods 
— ^blankets,  cloths,  hatchets,  knives,  arms,  wd  ornaments 
— appear  to  have  been  more  just,  or,  at  least,'  more  oom- 
plaisant,^  qonsiderate,  and  polite  than  their  English  rivals 
in  the  same  traffic.  The  French  missionaries,  better  ac- 
quainted than  thtdir  Puritan  cotemporaries  with  human 
nature  and  the  philosophy  of  religious  influence,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  more  tender  in 
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their  treatment     Instead  of  seeing,  like  the  Poritane,  oiuPTEii 


XOL 


in  the  superstition  of  the  Indians  a  dejiestabla  idolatry . 
or  the  worship  of  the  devil,  they  peroeived  in  it  the  1646. 
operation  of  that  same  religious  sentiment  on  which 
their  own  system  rested — a  sentim^t  not  to  be  extin- 
guished, but  insensibly  diverted  to  new  observanoe^  and 
associated  with  new  ideas.  Though  themselves  enthu- 
siasts of  the  highest  pitch,  they  asked  not  so  much  of 
their  converts,  ecstasies  and  metaphysics,  of  which  aolj 
a  select  few  are  capable,  as  admiring  reverence  and  cere- 
monial observances^  which  ever  constitute.tiie  religion  ot 
the  mass;  Themselves  in  the  highest  degree  self-denyr 
ihg  and  ascetic,  surpassing  in  this  respect  even  their  Pu- 
ritan rivals,  they  yet  looked  with  fatherly  indulgence 
on  the  human  weaknesses  and  easUy  besetting  sins  of 
tbeur  converts.  Those  converts  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  French  subjects ;  intermarriages  became 
frequent — ^for  prejudices  of  caste  were  much  lees  strong  . 
on  the  part  of  the  French  than  of  tiie  English — and  , 
thence  resulted  a  mixed  race,  the  Canadian  <<  couriers 
of  the  woods,"  boatmen  and  woodsmen,  combining  the 
hardihood  and  activity  of  the  Indians  with  the  more  do-  ' 
cile,  manageable,  and  persevering  temper  of  the  French. 
To  their  more  genial,  social,  accommodating  spirit^  not 
less  than  to  their  superior  numbers  and  ampler  resources, 
but  most  of  all  to  their  untiring  and  devoted  zeal,  we 
must  ascribe  the  superior  success  e{  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. Those  employed  in  New  France  had  some  dozen 
in  th^  ranks  not  less  zealous  than  Eliot  and  far  more 
enterprising,  whose  travel^  and  adventures,  as  recorded 
in  their  annual  rektiotis,  ^ow  religious  influences  and 
theocratic  ideas  not  less  operative  in  the  first  exploratioiui 
of  the  distant  West  than  in  the  original  settlement  of 
New^  England.       i 
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GHAPTE]^  <<  It  is  oertdn/'  says  GharioToixj  '<  as  wolL  from  tiie 
ftnimftl'  relations  of  ihoab  happy  tiines,  as  from  the  oon<> 
1646.  stant  traditioii  of  tbat  ooontry^  tliat  a  peooliar  tinoii<Mi' 
attached  to  tiiis  savage  miS9i0ii^  giving  it  a  prefiMreaoo 
over  maigr  oifaers  &r  more  brilliant  and  move  fi<iiitfiiL 
The  reason  no  doubt  was,  that  natofe,  finding  nothing 
there  to  gratify  the  senses  or  to 'flatter  vanity — stum* 
bling  blocks  too  common  eism  tp*  the  holiest — graoe 
worked  without  obstacle.  The  Lord,  who  never  allows 
himself  to  be  ontdoi^,  oonmranicates  himself  without 
measare  to  those  who  sacrifice  themselves  without  re-^ 
serve ;  who,  dead  to  alli  detacjied  enthnely  from  tiiem- 
$rives  and  the  world,  possess  their  souls  in  unalterable 
peaee,  perfectly  establiiBhed  in  that  diild-like  flpiritualily 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  recommended  to  his  disciples  as 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  most  marked  trait  of  their 
chueacter."  <<'Such  is  the  portrait,"  adds  Charlevoix, 
<<  drawn  of  the  missionaries  of  New  France  by  those  who 
kuQW  them  best.  I  myself  knew  some  of  them  in  my 
youth,  and.  I  found  them  such  as  I  have  painted  them, 
bending  under  the  labor  of  a  long  apostleship,  witii  bodies 
exhausted  by  feitigues  and  broken  vntb  age,  but  still 
preserving  all  the  vigor  of  the  apostolic  spirit ;  and  I 
have,  thought  it  but  right  to  do  them  here  the  same  jus- 
tice universally  <lone  them  in  ihe  country  of  their  labors." 
^  Whatever  the  suqcess  of  the  French  missionaries  amoii^ 
the  more  northern  and  western  tribes,,  they  enoountes^ 
la  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  fi^  and  formidable 
exponents.  That  celebrated  oonfederfioy,  besides  subject 
tribes,  induded  five  allied  communitidB :  the  Senecas,  the 
Cayugas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Mohawks  f 
which  last,  as  being  nssrest  to  their  settlements,  ofiien 
gave,  among  the  English,  a  name  to  the  whole.  Each 
of  these  five  nations  was  divided  into  three  clans,  dis- 
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tingnkhed  as  tiie  bear,  the  tortoise,  and  the  wol£  Thfiir  cmAPTKH 
daistles,'  tnde  forts,  plaeee  of  protection  fi)r  the  -women,  «...^..... 
^Uikiren,  and  old  men,  snrrounded  by  fields  of  oom^  1646. 
beans,  and  squashes,  the  head-queurters  of  the  several 
tribes,  weire  situated  on  those  waters  of  oentral  New 
York,  of  which  the  names  serve  as  memorials,  and  now 
ahnost  the  only  ones,  of  their  anoient  possessors.  Some 
slender  remnantsof  this  onoe  powerful  ooiifederaoy  still 
linger,  however,  on  small  reservations  of  their  ancient 
territory.  It  was  in  ooorage,  ferocity,  and  warlike  ^n* 
terprise,  tea  more  than  in^  social  institutions  pr  the  arts 
.of  peace,  that  <3ie  Iroquois  surpassed  the  tribes  of  Algon* 
quin  descent  on  their  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
borders.  It  was  not  against  those  tribes  as  Algonquin 
that  the  Five  Nations  carried  on  war,  for  their  hostility  .  . 
was  directed  with  even  greater  fury  against  the  Hunms 
and  Wyandots,  who  dwelt  along  the  8t.  Lawrence  and 
north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  spoke  dialects  of  the 
same  language  with  themselves.  The  early  alliance  of 
the  French  with  those  tribes  had  rendered  the  French 
colonists  objects  of  implacable  hate  to  the  Five  Nations. 

In  vain,  during  a  short  interval  of  peace,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  spiritual  inHnqnce  over 
these  fieroe  warriors.  Father  Jogues,  whose  captivity 
had  made  him  acquainted  vrith  the  ohiefb,  having  re- 
turned again  to  Canada, -was  sent  among  them  a39  em> 
foasmtdor  and  missionary — a  dangerous  service,  in  which 
he  met  the  death  he  had  formerly  escaped. 

Supplied  with  fire-arms  by  the  Putch,  and  rendered 
thus  more  fDrmidable  than  ever,  the  Iroquois  renewed  a 
war  by  which  the  missionaries  and  their  converts  were 
equally  endangered.  Daniel,  the  veneraUe  father  of  the 
Huron  mission,  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  flook,  sur-  1648. 
prised  and  massacred  by  a  Mohawk  war  party.     Bre- 
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OHAPTBK  beuf  and'L^amand,  taken  prisonerB,  were  barned  at  the 
-  stake ;  Oarmer  perished  by  the  hatehets  of  the  Iroquois ; 

1649.  Chaban^l  was  lost  in  the  woods.  The  Huron  missionSf 
by  these  renewed  onslaughts,  were  oompletely  broken  up. 
The  HuronS)  Wyandots,  and  Ottawas,  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  driven  fiN)m  their  opuntry,  wbioh  be* 
oame  a  hunting  ground  for  the  Iroquois,  sought  refnge 
aind  new  homes  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  Mohawk  war  parties  harassed 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  unhappy  colonists 
lived  in  daily  dread  of  massacre.  Quebec  itself  was  not 
safe.     This  emergency  caused  an  embassy  ta  ask  aid  of 

1651.  New  England,  as  mentioned  in  a  fprmer  chapter,  or,  at 
least,  a  free  passage  for  war  parties  of  the  Eastern  tribes 
under  French  influence  in  their  march  against  the  Mo- 
hawks— a  request  borne  by  Jdhn  Godefroy,  one  of  the 
council  of  New  France,  and  Dreuillettes,  former  explorer 
of  the  passage  frbm  Quebec  to  the  eastern  coast,  de- 
scribed in  his  commission  as  <<  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to 
savage  nations."  But  the  Commissioners  jfor  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England  listened  with  but  a  cold  ear  to 
the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  French  missionaries 
and  the  sufferings  of  their  Indian  converts.  No  aid 
could  be  obtained  ih  that  quarter ;  yet,  aft^^r  two  or  three 

1654.  years  of  perpetual  alarms,  the  Iroquois  consented  at  last 
to  a  peace.  ^  Again  the  attempt  at  conversion  was  re- 
newed, and  now  with  more  hopes  of  success,  sinc6  many 
of  the  Huron  captives,  incorporated  into  the  tribes  of  the 
Irpquois,  still  retained  some  tincture  of  their  former  in- 

\agu8t.  structions.     Le  Moyne,  after  a  vipit  to  Onondaga,  during 

which  he  discovered  the  salt  springs  there,  established 

himself  among  the  Mohawks  ;  Chaumonot  and  Dablon 

'    found  a  more  promising  field  i^mong  the  Onondagas; 

Mesnard  was  kindly  received  by  the  Cayugas ;  and  pres- 
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ently  Obanmonot,  leaving  Dabkm  to  proftoonte  the  Onon-  cHAPTBk 

daga  mission,  made  his  way  among  the  Seneoas,  the 

most  western,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  tribe  of  the  oonfederaoy^.     Fifty  Frenoh-  1656. 
nien  from  Montreal  sat  down  op  .the  shc^es  of  Lake 
Onondaga.     But  this  attempt  at  settlemeni  excited  jeal- 
ousy.    Old  hatreds  were  not  yet  forgotten.     The  mis- 
sionaries lived  in  constant  danger*     The  colonists. soon    . 
found  themselves  obliged  to  fly  tot  their  lives,  and  the  165b. 
war  was  renewed  as  fieroely  as  ever;  .        1659. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Abb6  Montigny,  the 
first  bishop  of  New  France,  arrived  at  Quebec,  At  the 
same  time  came  a  deputation  of  priests  of  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpioe  at  Paris,  an  institution  devoted  to  foreign 
missions,  to  which  thb  Island' of  Montreal  had  been-  grant- 
ed in  fief.  '  Tbey  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  city 
by  establishing  a  hospital,  endowed  with  gifts  from 
France,  whence  came  also  some  religious  women  to  serve 
it.  To  the  unassisted  energy  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoise 
the  institution  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Congregation  . 
owes  its  c»rigin.  <<  With  no  other  resource  than  her 
courage  and  her  confideilce  in  God,"  she  undertodr  the 
establishment  of  a  convent  at  Mbntreal,  to  secure  fbr  all 
female,  children,  however^  po<^  and  d^titute,  a  useful  and 
respectable  education ;  and  the  Daught01*s  of  the  Con- 
gregation, to  a  great  ext^t,  fulfilled  her  intentions.  The 
liords  of  Montreal  were  very  cboiee  in  the  selectioti  of 
inhabitants.  The  whole  island,  we  are  told,  resembled  a 
religious  community. 

The  new  bishop  brought  with  him  soine  eoclesiastids, 
vrho  began  now  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  parish  priests, 
hitheHx)  performed  by  the  Jesuits.     A  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Jesuits  wils  shortiy  after  eetablished  at  Que-  1662 
bee.     There. wasa  much  closer  resemblance  than  is  com- 
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UHAPTER  mcmly  supposed  between  the  settlers  of  New  Franoe  and 

those  of  New  England.     Both  aimed  at  establishing  a 

1659.  theocracy.  That,  however,  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  mote 
oomj^ehen^ve.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Par(I,  they 
sought  to  bring  aU'tbe  scattered  savage  tribes  of  North 
America  into  the  Christian  fold;  whild  the  New  En- 
gland  Puritans  were  mostly  oontent  to  propagate,  after 
the  example  of  the  Jewsi  a  chosen  and  peculiar  people; 
Montreal,  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  La  Hontan:  ^<  We  have  here  a  misanthropieal 
bigot  of  a  cur6,  under  whose  spiritual  despotism  play  and 
visiting  the  ladies  are  reckoned  among  the  mortal  sina  If 
you  hiLve  the  misfortaoe  to  beon  his  black  list,  he  launch- 
es at  you  publicly,  fix^in  the  pulpit,  a  bloody  oehsure.  As 
Messieurs  the  priests  of  8t.  Bulpioe  are  our  temporal 
lords,  they  take  the  gridater  liberty  to  tyrannize  over  us. 
To  keep  well  with  them,  it  is  liecessary  to  communicate 
once  a  inonth.  These  Arguses  have  their  eyes  constant-' 
ly  on  the  conduct  of  the  women  and  the  girls.  Fathers 
and  husbands  may  sleep  in  all  assurance,  unless  they 
have  some  suspicions  ais  to  these  vigilant  sentinels  them- 
selves. Of  all  the  vexation  of  these  disturt)er8,  I  jShd 
none  ^  intolerable  as  their  war  upon  books.  None  are 
to  be  found  here  but  books  of  devotion.  All  others  are 
prohibited  and  condemned  to  the  flames.''  And  the  live- 
ly baron  proceeds  to  relate  how  his  Petroniui9,  left  by  ac- 
cident on  his  table,  was  mutilated  by  a  devout  priest,  who 
took  it  upoti  himself  to  tear  out  all  the  best  leieives,  un- 
der pretense  that  they  were  scandalous.  ^  •*  No  one  dare 
be  absent  from  great  masses  and  sermons  without  special 
excuse.  These  are  the  times,  however,  at  which  the 
women  take  a  little  liberty,  being  sure  that  their  hus- 
bands and  mothers  are  at  church." 

During  :the  short  interval  ^f  peace  with  the  French, 
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the  Iroquois  had  directed  their  arms  against  th6  Eries,  a  oHAprsa 
tribe  along  tfie  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  namcy 
speaking  the  same  language  with  themselv^.   TheEries  1669. 
were  exterminated,  and  the  war  ^[>arties  of  the  Iroquois 
presently  threatened  the  Miamis,  the  Illinois,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Far  West. 

Some  French  taraders  had  recently  penetrated  among 
those  tribes,  which  now  became  anxious  for  Frejich  com- 
merce and  alliance'^  as  a  means  of  defense  against  th^ 
Iroquois.  The  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  fur 
traders.  Mesnard,  late  missionary  among  the  Cayugas, 
made  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  he 
perished,  lo6t  in  the  woods.  Le  Moyne,  no  less  intrepid,  1661. 
ventured  to  return  to  Onondaga ;  and  the  western  clans 
of  the  Iroquois  seemed  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  Mo- 
hawks were  implacable ;  and  Canada  was  again  reduced 
to  great  distress.  Even  abandonment  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  be  thought  of.  The  Ccwnpany  of  New  Ftance,  1662. 
reduced  now  to  fifty-five  associates,  discouraged  and  im- 
poverished, resigned  up  all  their  rights  to  the  crown. 

A  new  era  had  commenced  in  France.  The  youth- 
ful Louis  XrV.,  just  come  of  age,  had  lately  assumed  the 
administration.  Colbert,  his  minister  of  finance,  one  of 
the  first  continental  statesmen  to  perceive  the  growing 
politidal  importance  of  commerce,  presently  formed  a  1664 
West  India  Company,  piincipally  for-  promoting  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  in  those  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  pfiurtially  occupied  by  French  adventurers  during 
the  last  thirty  years ;  and  to  this  new  and  wealthier  as- 
sociation the  king  transferred  the  province  o^  Canada, 
which  the  Company  of  New  France  had  prov^  so  una- 
ble to  defends  Tracy,  an  old  man,  but  indefatigable,  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  after  regulating  matters  in  the  West  In- 
dies, proceeded  to  Canada  with  several  companies  of  the  1665 
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cBAPTER  regiment  of  CarignaHi  lately  r^torned  fjcom  Hangary, 
and  distingnisbed  there  in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

1665.  Coinroelles  wits  commissioned  as  governor  gen^al^  and 
Talon  as  intendant.  The  Iroquois  were  overawed  by  two 
military  expeditions ;  they  gave  up  their  inroads,  and 
forts  were  built  at  Sorel  and  ChamUy  to  restrain  them. 

1666.  Without  waiting  for  a  formal  treaty  of  peaooi  Father 
Alloue?  reoommenoed  the  exploration  of  liako  Superior. 
He  coasted  the  southern  shore  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  obtained  some  knowledge  of  those  copper  mines,  im- 
memorially  known  to  the  Indians,  for  which  that  region 
is  now  becoming  famous.  From  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  lake  with  which  he  made  acquaintance,  Allouez 
heard  also  some  vague  reports  of  a  great  western  river. 

Having  returned  to  Quebec  after  a  two  years'  absence, 
this  enterprising  missionary  was  presently  sent,  with 
Dablon  and  Marquette,  to  establish  the  missioi^  of  St. 
Marpf  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Su- 
perior— ^the  first  settlement  of  white  men  within  the  lim* 
its  of  our  northwestern  states.  The  activity  of  the  Jes- 
uits was  perhaps  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
Talon,  recently  returned  from  a,  visit  to  France,  had 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  Recollect  friars,  who,  after 
forty  years  exclusion  from  Canada,  had  obtained  leave  to 
renew  their  labors  there.  The  same  jealous  emulation, 
to  be  noticed  in  our  day  among  rival  Protestant  sects, 
sometimes  pretty  emphatically  expressed,  displayed  itsell 
among  the  Catholic  missionaries.  The  Recollects  estab- 
^shed  a  large  monastery  at  Quebec ;  and  the  jealousy 
which  sprung  up  between  them  and  the  Jesuits,  as  well 
as  the  growing  freedom  of  the  times,  which  spread  even 
to  Canada,  contributed  somewhat  to  diminish  the  priestly 
power  in  that  country. 

The  peninsula  between  Lake  Superior  and  Green  Bay 
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wu  soon  explored.     Mitwaukiej  Chicago^  and  St.  /o-  c^rani 
Hph\s  were  visited,  and  relations  of  friendshii^established,  _ 

and  missions  planted  among  the  tribes-  on  Lake  Miohi«  1672. 
gan.  JFVom  these  tribes  new  aeeonnts  were  heard  of  that 
great  westerii  river  of  which  AUonex  had  been  told ;  and 
Btai^qnette,  who  had  for  some  time  dierished  the  idea  of 
snoh  an  enterjnrise,  was  presently  deputed  by  the  Intend- 
ant  Talon  to  add,  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  new 
regions  to  the  dominion  of  Franoe,  and-  new  missioite  to 
tiie  empbre  of  the  Jesnits.  For  the  purpose  of  that  explo- 
ration, he  left  tile  station  of  St.Ignatius,  on  the  northern  1673 
shore  of  the  Strait  of  Mapkinaw,  aocompanied  by  Joliet, 
a  trader  of  Quebec^  and  five  other  Frenohmen,  vnth  a 
number  of  Indian  guides.  They  paddled  up  Green  Bay 
in  biroh  bark  oanoes,  ascended  Fox  River  to  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  crossed  the  portage  to  the  banks  of  the 
'Wisoonsin.  The  Indian  guides  stopped  here,  afraid  to 
venture  fiirtiier  into  a  region  inhabited  by  the  hostile 
Sioux,  and  oonoerning  which  many  frightful  fables  were 
told.  The  adventurous  Frenchmen,  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, again  launched  their  canoes,  and,  after  seven 
days'  descent  of  the  Wisocmsin,  delighted  and  exulting, 
they  entered  the  Missi^sibpi,  that  «  great  river,"  for  so  Ja^e  17. 
the  name  imports,  of  which  they  were  in  search. 

Floating  down  with  the  current,  and  passing  in  suc- 
cession the  mouths  of  the  Des  Moines,  the  Illinois,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Ohio,  they  kept  on  as  far  as  the  Ar- 
kansas, beginning. to  encounter,  as  they  proceeded,  de- 
cided evidence  of  a  southern  climate.  They  were  now 
among  the  Chiokasaws ;  and  at  some  villages  where  they 
landed  they  found  the  inhabitants  in  possession  of  tools, 
arms,  and  ornaments  of  European  manufacture,  derived, 
as  they  supposed,  froi!n  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico.  The 
lower  course  of  the  river,  according  to  these  Indians, 
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qHAPTER  was  infested  by  dangetous  and  hostile  tribes ;  and  i 

_  fied  nowibat  the  discbarge  most  be,  not  into  Chesapeake 
1674.  Bay  or  the  Golf  of  Cali&mia,  as  had  been  oonjeotored, 
bat  into  the  Qolf  of  Mexioo,  and  fearfcd^if  they  proceed- 
ed, of  losing  the  fruits  of  discovery  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  still  jeatoasly  asserted  their 
exclnsive  claim  to  the  whole  coast  of  tho  Mexican  GnH, 
Marqnette  and  his  companions  turned  about,  aind  paiQ- 
^  folly  made  ,tbeir  way  bac)^  again  up  the  stream. 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  UlincHs,  perceiv- 
ing that  river  to  come  £K>m  the  northeast,  and  justly 
hoping  to  find  a  sh(»rter  route  to  Lake  Michigan,  they 
entered  and  ascended  to  its  head,  meountering  along  its 
whole  course  only  a  sin^e  Indian  village.  Having  crossed 
the  short  portage  £rom  the  tipper  waters  of  the  Illinois  to 
Chicago,  they  again  launched  their  canoes  on  the  waters 
of  Laka  Michigan  and  paddled,  back  ta  Qreen  Bay., 
Marquette,  resumed  his  missionary  labors ;  Joliet  pro- 
ceeded to  Quebec  with  news  of  the  discovery,  an  account 
1681.  of  which  was  published  at  Paris  ^  few  years  after.  For 
his  services  in  this  exploration  Joliet  received  a  grant 
of  the  large  but  barren  island  of  Anticpsti,  n^ar  the  en- 
trance of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  extensive  region  thus  brought  for  the  first  time 
to  the  notice,  of  Europeans  seems,  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, to  have  been  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  fertile 
plains  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  territories,  washed  by 
the  Upper,  Mississippi  and  the  Lower  Ohio,  though  an- 
nually visited  by  migrating  herds  of  buffalo,  were,  ou-the 
^whble,  |)ut  indifferently  supplied  with  those  sppntane- 
ous  products  on  which  the  Indians  chiefly  relied  for  food. 
The  smooth-running  rivers  w^re  scantily  fufrnished  with 
fish,  and  there  were  no  Mis  to^  asdist  in  their  captme. 
In  the  whole  voyage  £rom  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Arkansas 
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the  explorers  had  passed  only  two  or  three  Indian  vil-  cbj^pteb 
lages.     The  Togged  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the    ■ 
northern  region  of  that  yioinity,  well  supplied  with-fiah,  1674. 
fowl,  and  wild  rice,  could  boast  a  much  more  numerous 
aboriginal  population. 

.  Among  otheif  adviantuc^rs  who  had  passed  over  to  New 
France  since  its  transfer  to  the  French  West  India  Com* 
pany  was  the  young  La  Salle,  a  native  of  Rouen,  edu* 
cated  as  a  Jesuit,  but  who  went  to  Canada  to  seek  his 
fortune  by  discovering  an  overland  passage  to  China  and 
Japan.  After  giving  proofs  of  sagacious  activity  by  ex« 
plorations  in  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  he  had  returned 
to  France,  and  had  obtained  there  from  the  king,  to 
whom  Canada  had  reverted  since  the  recent  dissolution  1675. 
of  the  West  India  Company,  the  grant  of  Fort  Frontenacj 
a  post  at  the  outlet  of  Ontario,  on  the  spot  where  Kings- 
ton ndw  stands,  built  three  years  before  by  the  Count  de 
Frontenac,  wha  had  succeeded  at  that  time  to  the  office 
of  governor  -general;  On  condition  of  keeping  up  that 
post,  La  Salle  received  the  grant  of  a  wide  circuit  of 
the  neighboring  countiryy  and  an  exdusive  right  of  trade 
with  the  LrbqUois,  as  a  check  upon  whom  the  fort  had 
been  built.  Btit  his  ardent  and  restless  disposition  was 
not  thus  to  be  satisfied^  Fired  by  repeats  of  the  recentiy 
(Hsoovered  gr^t  tiver  of  the  West,  while  Virginia  was  1677 
distracted  by  Bacon's  insurrection,  and  New  England  yet 
smarting  under  the  effects  of  Philip^s  war,  La  Salle  left 
his  fur  trade,  his  fields,  his  cattle,  his  vessels,  and  his 
Indian  dependents  at  Fort  Frontenac,  and,  repairing  to 
France  a  second  time,  obtained  a  royal  commission  for 
perfecting  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  along 
with  it,  the  numopoly  of  the  teade<  in  buffido  skins, 
which  seemed  likely  to  prove  the  chief  staple  of  tliat 
region. 

n.— H 
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cBAPtER      Thus  saodessftd  in  Ms  miBsion,  La  Salle  returned  to 
Port  Prontenac  with  men  and  stores  to  prosecute  his  en'- 

1678.  terprise,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  .Tonti,  an  Italian 
soldier,  who  acted  as  his  Ueutenant.     Before  winter^  he. 

N(vr.    ascended  Lake  Ontario,  eiitereii  the  Niagara^  and^  passing 

rou^d  the  falls,  selected  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie, 

not  far  firom  the  present  site  of  Buffalo,  where  he  oom- 

\'  menced  building  the  **  GriflSn,"  a  bark  of  sixty  tons, 

1679.  Tl^l^&f^9  in  the  cotbrse  of  the  next  summer^  was  equip- 
t                 ped  with'  sails  and  oordage  brought  from  Port  Prontenac, 

^     Aug.  7.  and  in  the  autumn,  first  of  civilized  vessels,  she  plowed 
'     her  way  up  Lake  Erie^  beaiing  La  Sdle,  Tonti,  the  Flem- 

friars  of  the  Becofleot 
r  ,  hunters^  and  soldierft 

I  entered  •Detroit,  ^<the 

Lake  Erie,  they  passed 

of  water^  to  which  La 

-      .  le  of  St.  Clair.     Hence 

into  Lake  Hurcm,  and 

lake,  by  the  Straits  of 

whence  they  paissed  into 

Green  Bay,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty  days,  cast  an* 

Aufk  27.  chor  at  its  head,  thus  first  tracing  a  passage  now  £Eurt 

becoming  one  of  the  great  highways  of  commerce. 

The  Griffin  was  sent  back  with  a  rich  lading  of  furs, 
under  orders  to  return  with  provisions  and  supplies,  to 
be  cony6yed  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, sh'e  was  shipwrecked  on  her  homewflurd  passage^ 
La  Salle  and  his  company  proceeded,  meanwhile,  in  bivoh 
bark  canbes,  up  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Joseph's,  where  already  there  /^as  a  Jesuit  mission. 
Here  they  built  a  fort  oaQed  the  post  of  t^e  Mi^Mnis, 
the  name  by  which  the  river  was  then  known.  IjtL 
Salle,  with  most  of  his  peq)le,  presently  crossed  to  a 
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Manoti  of  ib»  HIukms^  down  whioh  they  cl^Beended  into  oBAPm 

the  main  strei^m,  on  whose  benks,  hebw  Peoria,  they ^ 

built  ae^ond  fort,  oalled  CreveccBur  (Heart-break),  to  1680. 
signify  their  di9i^[>pointmeiit  at  the  non-arriyal  of  tbe^^^*'^ 
Griffin,  of  which  nothing  had  yet' been  heard.       . 

To  hasten  or  replace  the  necessary  supplies,  the  ardent 
and  determined  La  Salle  set  off  on  foot,  with  only  five  Uaidk.  ' 
attendants,  and,  iblipwing  the  dividing  ridge  wbiQh  sep-  ^     , 
aratee  the.trib^tariBS  of  the  lakes  firoln  thqee  of  the  Ohio^  * 

he  made  his  way  back  again  to  Fort  Frontlsnac,  where 
ho  found  his  affairs  in  the  greatest  confusion,  himself  re- 
ported dead^  and  his  pre 
But,  by  the  governor's  aic 
enabled  him  to  continue  t 

Pairing  ha,  Sialle's  absi 
viouely  given,  Dacan  and  '  * 

i6  tbe^  Mississippi,  and,  ti 
river  as  high  up  as  the  S 
way  b^k  they  entered  t| 
River,  passed  to  Greeu  £ 

to  Quebec  and  to  France;  1683 

an  account  of  his  travels. 

Tonti,  n^eanwhile,  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  who  had    .  ^ 
made  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  Illinois  villages^  fled  also 
to  Green  Bay;  and^  when  La  Salle  returned  the  next  an-  1680. 
tuitm  Vith  Hdcruits  and  supplies,  he  found  Forts  Miami    ^^^'  * 
anxi  Crevecosur  deserted.     Having  built  a  Hew  fort  in  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  which  he  called  St.  Louis,  with' 
inde&tigable  energy  he  returned  again  to  Frontenac,  en-  1681. 
countering  Tonti  on  his  way ;  and,  having  collected  a 
new  company,  came  back  the  same  year  to  the  Illinois,    Nbv 
and  during  the  winter  built  and  rigged  a  small  barge,  in 
which,  at  length,  he.  descended  to  the  gulf.     Formal  pos-  1682. 
aession  oi  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  ceremoniously  tak-  ^^^  *- 
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CHAPTER  en  for  the  King  of  France.     The  dduntiy  on  the  buika 
'     of  the  Misnssipj)!  Teceived  th6  name  of  LomeiANi:,  in  hon- 

1682.  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power* and- 
reputation  ;  but  the  attempt  to  fix  upon  the  river  itseif 
the  name  of  Colbert  dicl  not  suoceed. 

Having  made  his  way  baok  to  Quebec,  leaving  Tonti 

1683.  in  command  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  La  Salle  returned  a 
third  time  to  France,  whither  the  ne^^  of  his  discovery 
had  preceded  him,  and  had  excited  great  expectations. 
In  spite  of  representatioiis  from  Canada  by  his  enemies, 
of  whom  his  harsh  and  overbeiaring  tempet  made  him 

1684.  many,  he  was  presently  furnished  with  a  frigate  and  three 
other  ships,  on  board  of  Which  embarked  five  priests, 
twelve  gentlemen,  fifty  soldiers,  a*  number  of  hired  me- 
chanics, and  a  small  body  of  volunteer  agricultural  emi- 
grants, well  furnished  with  tools  and  provisions,  in  all 
two  hundred  and  eighty  person^,  designed  to  plant  ^  col- 
ony at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

1695.      Informed  of  this  intended  enterprise,  Tonti,witfi  twen- 
October.  fj  Canadians  and  thirty  Indians,  descended  from  Fort 
St.  Louis  to  meet  his  old  commander.     But  La  Salle, 
missing  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi^  had  passed  to 
the  westward,  and,  after  a  vain  search  for  the  river's 
Feb.    mouth,  had  landed  his  feeble  ismd  dispirited  odmpany  at 
some  undetermined  spot  on  the  coast  of  Texas.     A  fort 
was  built,  anid  named  St.  Jjouis.     La  Salle,  with  char- 
acteristic activity,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  Mis- 
sissippi, penetrated  and  explored  the  surrounding  coun- 
try.    No  succors  came  from  France ;  the  only  vessel 
left  with  the  colonists  was  wrecked;  victims  to  the 'cli- 
mate, to  home-sickness,  and  despair,  Uiey  were  presently 
1687.  reduced  to  thirty-six  persons.     In  this  extremity.  La 
*"""y*  Salle  set  off  with  sixftcen  men,  determined  to  reach  Can- 
ada by  land ;  but,  after  three  months'  VTanderings,  he 
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was  murdered  by  two  mutinous  oompaniona.     Th^  mur*  chapter 
derors  were  tbemselyes  murdered ;  some  of  tbe  men  joined . 


the  Indiansj  finally,  five  of  them  reaobed  a  point  at  tbe  1687. 
montb  of  tbe  Arkansas,  wbero  Tontii  returning  disap-  ^*^^ 
pointed  from  tbe  ^If,  bad  established  a  little  post.  Hav- 
ing explored  tbe  coast  thirty  leagues  east  and  west  from 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  be  bad^eft  with  the  Indians 
nearest  to  it  a  letter  for  La  Salle,  which  they  delirered, 
fourteen  years  after,  to  the  first  white  men  who  oarae. 

The  twenty  men  left  by  La  Salle  at  Fort  St  Louis 
obscurely  perished,  except  three  or  four  who  escaped  te 
Mexico,  and  evbn  tbe  site  of  the  fort  passed  into  obliv- 
ion. Yet  France  in  after  times  claimed  the  regipn  thud 
transiently  occupied  as  a  part  of  Louisiana ;  and  tbe  same 
claim  was  revived  more  than  a  century  afterward  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  to  which  Louisiai^a  had  been 
transferred  by  purchase.  Though  expieaaly  yielded  up 
by  treaty  with  Spain,  it  vnw  even  made  one  of  tbe  popu- 
lar g)rounds  fbr  insisting  on  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

While  La  Salle  pursued  the  exploration  of  the  West, 
tbe  internal  administration  of  New  France  became  a 
good  deal  bmbroiled.  -  Frontenac  did  not  quite  agree  with 
the  Jesuits  and  tbe  bishop ;  and  he  even  impjdsoned  the 
Abb6  de  Selignac  Fenelon,  of  tbe  seminary  of  Saint  Sul- 
pice,  on  tbe  charge  of  having  presumed  to  preach  against 
him.  Could  this  have  been  tbe  abb^.and  Saint  Sulpioian 
priest  of  tbe  same  name,  afterward  so  famous  in  the 
world  of  religion  and  letters  ?  If  so,  bis  two  years'  mis- 
sionary residence  in  Canada  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  his  biographers.  Yet  he  might  have  gathered 
there  some  bints  for  Telemacbus. 

The  selling  of  liquor  to  tbe  Indians  had  for  some  time 
given  tbe  missionaries  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Deleteri- 
ous ^d  cruel  as  this  traffic  was,  tbe  wealthy  traders 
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OHAPTEB  who  oarried  it  on  fiTo&d  means  to  interest  not  onlj  tbc 
.. governoor  general  in  their  belttdf^  bat  eveii  the  king's 

1677.  oonnoil,  on  the  pretext' that  it  was  necessary  io  soourc 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians^  and  that-%he  evils  of  it  were 
imaginary,  or  very  mudh  exaggerated.  <  f*or  once,  how* 
ever,  philanthropy  triumphed,  over  sordid  interest.     The 

1678.  Bishop  of  Quebec,  having  visited  Paris,  obtained  a  decree 
prohibiting  this  outrageous  traffic  xmder  heavy  penalties^ 

The  disputes  between  tiie'  governor  general  and  the  in- 
1682.  tendant  continued  to  increase.  Presently  they  were  both 
recalled,  thmr  places  being  supplied  %  M:  De  la  Barre 
and  M .  Meules*  .De  la  Barre,  on  ai^riving  at  New  Franoe^ 
found  fresh  troubles  commencing  witii  tiie  Iroquois.  He 
called  an  assembly  of  notables,  to  take  tbe^  state  of  the 
province  into  consideration,  composed  of  the  intendant, 
the  bishop,  the  principal  military  officers,  several  mem* 
hers  of  the  oomicil,  the  heads  of  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  superiors  of  tiie  seminary  and  the  mis- 
sions. They  advised  not  to  begin  hostilities  till  Ad) 
preparations  w^ite  made ;  and  they  joined  in  a  repre 
sentation  to  the  king  of  the  necessity  of  sending  aid  to 
the  colony.  ^An  agent  was  accbidingl]^  sent  tp  France, 
to  whose  soHcitations  the  kin^  granted  tiiree  companies 
of  marines.  The  Baron  La  Hbntan,  who  has  left  us 
lively  memoirs,  already  quotdd,  of  hb  adventures  and  ob- 
servations  in  New  France,  was  an  officer  in  one  of  th^m. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  with  the  French,  the 
Five  Nations  had  directed  tii^ir  war  parties  with  new 
vigor  against  their  neighbors  <f(  the  SdUth  and  west. 
We  have  already  seen  them  pushing  the  tribes  of  the 
Lower  Susquehanna  upon  the  settlements  of  Maryland, 
ttius  causing  those  Indian  hostilities  vrfaich  gave  occa- 
sion to  Bacon's  rebellion,  fiiibsequentiy  they  began 
to  come  in  contact  With  the  back  settlers  of  Virginia. 
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T{i6  tribes  west  of  .the  3tee  Bidge  and  on  the  Upper  caupTtR 

ObiO)  few,  indeed,  in  n^uobers,  were  extonojoatedy  driven 

away,  or  enbdned.  The  Shawneae,  whom  Mafqnette  1682. 
bad  heard  of  as  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Xiower  Ohio, 
orossed  the  mountains  intp  Carolina,  aAd  thence  migrated 
northward  to  Pennsylvania.  The  conquests  of  the  Five 
Nations,  so  the  English  presently  claimed,  ^nbraoedbotli 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  readied  to  the  Misstssippi.  Their 
war  parties  wandered  to.  that  distance,  and  some  scat- 
tered tribes  of  that  region  might  admit  their  superiority, 
and  pay  ikem  occasicmal  tribute*  Such,  also,  was  the 
case  with  all  the  tribes  in  what  is  now  Pennsylvania; 
at  all  events,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  proprietaries  of 
that  province  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Five 
Nations  over  all  ^e  Indian  tribes  and  lands  within  its 
,limits.  But  the  Chetokees  claimed  the  whole  region 
south  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Ohio  bb  tiieir  hunting 
ground.  Even  the  pretensions  of  the  Five  Nations  to 
sovereignty  over  the  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio  seem 
to  rest  on  very  slen^  grounds.  The  English^  in  after 
years^  undertook  to  mi^gnify  those  pretensions;  and,  in 
virtue  of  an  alleged  sovereignty  on  their  part  over  the 
Five  Nations,  to  set  them  up  in  counteipoise  to  the 
'Fiendi  daim  by  discovery  and  occupation,  as  the  basis 
of  a  supper  English  title  to  the  vi}Ae  valley  of  the  Gtdo 
and  the  Upper  llinissippL  Some  claim,  however,  to 
those  regions,  the  Five  Nations  appear  to  have  had«  The 
expedition  of  La  Salle  bad  excited  their  jeakmsy.  They 
aitaeked,.  as  we  have  seen,  his  post  on  the  Illinois ;  and,  1688. 
befinre  loi%,  in  spite  of  the  effiirts  to  prevent  it  of  Lam- 
berville,  missionary  at  Onondaga,  the  war  with  Canada  , 
broke,  out  anew. 

Dongan,  governor  of  New  York,  though  himself  a  jpa- 
pist,  and  though  repeatedly  instructed  to  keep  on  good 
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CHAPTER  terms  with  the  French,  was  less  swayed  by  religbos  pBi^ 
tJAlitiea  than  by  tiiat  national' rivalry  whioh,  with  the 

1683.  progress  of  the  oonuneroial  spirit,  began  to  mn  more  and 
more  in  commeroial  channels.  Regarding  with  alarm 
the  efforts  of  the  French  to  ebgross  the  for  trade,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  stimulate  the  antipathies  of  the  Five  Na- 
tix»is ;  to  furnish  them  with  arms ;  and  even  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  peace  solicited  by  the  French  governor. 

The  aged  De  la  Sarre  undertook  a  fruitless  expedition ' 
against  the  Iroquois,  in  wluoh  his  army,  encamped  near 
Fort  Frontenaoi  suffered  terribly  from  intermittent  fever. 

1684.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  Marquis  de  DenonviUe, 
who  arrived  at  Quebec  with  a  fresh  supply  of  five  or  six 
hundred  regular  troops  from  France.  The  Intend^t 
Meules  was  also  soon  superseded  by  M.  De  Champigny, 
wha  brought  out  some  additional  companies  of  marines, 
foUowed  by  others  under  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil. 

As  peace  could  not  be  obtained  vnih  the  Iroquois, 
great  efforts  were  made  by  Denonville  to  subdutd  the 
Senecas,  ihe  most  western  and  hostile  of  the  clans.  To 
furnish  funds  for  this  enterprise,  <<  card  money"  was  is- 
sued, redeemable  in  bills  on  France — ^the  first  instance 
of  paper  money  in  America.  Some  chiefs,  decoyed  into 
Fort  Frontenac,  were  treacherously  made  prisoners,  and 

1687.  shipped  to  France  to  serve  in  the  galleys..  A  force  of 
eight  hundred  regulars,  one  thousand  Canadians,  and 
three  hundred  Indians,  proceeded  up  Lake  Ontario,  and 

,    penetrated  and  ravaged  the  Seneca  coontry.      A  fort 

-  built  at  Niagara  served  at  once  as  a  check  upon  the 

Senecas  and  a  cover  to  the  route  from  Canada  through 

Lake  Erie.     But  the  Iroquois,  in  their  turn,  threatened 

invasion ;  and  the  French,  terrified  at  the  prospect,  pm> 

1688.  chased  peace  by  abandoning  their  fort,  and, promising  to 
return  the  captives  they  had  entrapped. 
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*Thi6  peace,  however,  was  not  of  long  coi^tinQanoe.  c^bapteb 
New  misondentandmgs  soon'  urose.     The  Iroquoia,  acU  " 
vanoing  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  attacked  it  by  sor-  1689, 
prise^  killed  two  hnndred  people,  made  as  manjr  prison-    '^^K* 
ers,  and  spread  terror  and  alarm  as  far  as  Qdebec.    Such 
was  the  ui^ortanate  predicament  of  the  French' colonists 
when  the  accession  of  William  td  the  English  throne  in- 
Yolved  France  and  Enj^nd  in  war. 

Canada,  though  bng  planted^  had  not  flourished.  The 
soil  and  climate  were  alike  unfavorable.  The  colonial 
government  was  a  military  despotism ;  the  land  was 
held  on  feudal  tenures ;  the  mass  of  the  colonists,  unac- 
customed to  think  or  act  for  themselves,  had  little  en- 
ergy or  activity  of  spirit.  If  the  missionaries  and  fur 
traders  were  exceptions,  their  number  was  comparatively 
few,  and  their  lindertakings  remote  and  scattered,  cal- 
culated to  disperse  over  a  vast  extent  a  scanty  popula-. 
tion  which  amounted  as  yet  to  hardly  twelve  thousand 
persons. 

Yet,  with  this  small  means,  the  persevering  enterprise 
of  the  missionaries  and  fur  traders  had  produced  remark- 
able results.  In  spite  of  a  protracted  Indian  war,  car- 
ried on  for  years  against/ the  most  formidable  confederacy 
of  North  America,  far  more  dreadful  and  destructive  than 
any  thing  of  the  sort  encountered  by  any  English  colony, 
the  Canadians  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
great  iakes  of  the  west.  They  had  studded  with  mis- 
sions the  shores  of  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan. 
They  had  explored  the  Mississippi  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Ant)iony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  had  traced  the 
Fox  River,  the  Wisconsin,  and  the  Illinois  from  their 
sources  to  their  mouths.  All  this  at  a  period  when  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James  remained  as 
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CHAPTER  yet  wholly  unknown,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  ilia 

Atlantio  slope  of  North  Ameriea  lay  an  nnflxamimd  wi 

1688.  unknown  wilderness. 

The  settlements  of  Acadie,  by  some  years  more  an* 
oient  than  the  oUest  in  Canada,  were  ^U  more  feeble^ 
On  the  Penobsoot  was  the  establishment  of  St.  Castin, 
lately  broken  tq>,  as  we  haye  seen,  by  Andres,  but  again 
reoooupied  by  that  veteran  Indian  trader.  At  tiie.  mouA 
of  the  St  John%  was  another  Frenoh  fort  and  trading 
post,  as  in  the  time  of  La  Tour.  .  About  the  ancient 
town  of  Port  Royal,  and  higher  up  ihe  Bay  of  Fandy^ 
at  Beau  Bassin,  its  westernmost  head,  and  also  around 
the  Basin  of  Minas,  were  some  feeble  settlements.  But 
the  total  number  of  Frenoh  inhabitants  in  the  whole  of 
Aeadie  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand.-  The  East- 
ern Indians,  however,  both  those  of  the  peninsula  and 
those  of  the  main  land,  entirely  under  Fi^noh  influence, 
added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  Frendi  in  that  quaHer. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

ACCESSIOi^  or  WILLIAM  HI.    FIRST  INTERCOLONIAL  WAR. 
MA8SA0HUSSTTS  CHARTBR.    SALEM  WITCHCRAFT. 

X  Ij[E  revolution  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  cHAPTsa 

the  British   thrones   effectually  reetsained  that   regal 

power  which  had  threatened,  as  well  in  America  as  in  1689. 
England,  the  total  axtinetion  of  popular  rights.  That 
revolution,  however,  was  far  from  being  an  unmixed 
benefit  to  the  colonies.  By  strengthening  the  Parlia- 
.ment,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  the  manufactnr-  * 
ing  cl^ss,  it  exposed  the  American  plantations  to  in- 
creased danger  of  mercantile  and  parliamentary  tyranny, 
of  which,  in  the  acts  of  trade,  they  already  had  a  fote- 
taste — a  tyranny  far  more  energetic,  persevering,  grasp* 
ingy  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  probable  exercise 
of  merely  regal  authority. 

The  main  supporters  of  the  revolutionary  government 
were  the  Low  Church  party,  fast  verging  at  this  period 
toward  Latitudinarianism,  and  the  Presbyterian  dissent- 
ing interest,  verging  also  the  same  way — a  body  still 
numerous  and  powerful  in  the  English  towns  and  citiesi 
though  many  of  its  members  were  from  time  to  time 
sliding  back  into  the  Church.  The  Low  Churchmen 
represented  the  Presbyterian  section  of  the  old  Puritan 
party ;  tiie  Nonconfcnrmists  stood  in  the  place  of  the  Inde- 
pendents; and  they  succeeded  at  the  Resolution  in  estab- 
lishing, as  a  piece  of  fundamental  British  policy,  the  tol- 
eration of  all  Protestant  sects,  a  policy  from  that  time 
forward  enforced  in  the  colonies  as  well  as  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  This  toleration,  however,  did  not  extend  to  Catholics, 

exposed  now,  without  the  shelter  of  royal  favor,  to  the 

1688.  eflfects  of  that  bitter  tr^tdilional  hatred  of  which  they  were 
the  objjeots.  Hence,  cotemporaneously  with  toleration 
for  all  Protestants,  the  completion  of  that  system  of  per- 
secuting anti-Catholic  statutes,  for  a  century  or  more  the 
opprobrium  of  the  British  code,  and  which  did  liot  lack 
imitations  in  America. 

Though  the  Revolution  found  its  trUest  and  most  cer- 
tain support  at  the  hands  of  the'  Low  Churchmen  and  the 
Nonconformists  who  composed  the  party  of  the  English 
Whigs,  the  high  ideas  which  William  entertained  of  re- 
gal authority  inclined  him  to  coalesce  with  the  Tories  and 
the  High  Church  party.  So  far,  indeed,  as  relates  to  the 
administration  of  the  colonies,  he  seems  to  have  abated 
nothing  of  any  pretensions  set  up  by  his  predecessors. 

To  the  bills  of  rights  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  the  colonial  Assemblies  hastened  to 
enact,  'William  gave  decided  ejxd  repeated  negatives. 
The  provincial  acts  for  establishing  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  experienced  a  similar  fate.  That  prohibition  of 
printing,  introduced  by  Charles  II.  into  his  instructions  to 
the  royal  governors,  was  still  continued  by  the  new  king. 
Even  such  Whig  statesmen  as  Somers^  Locke,  and 
Chief-justice  Holt  still  recognized  in  the  colonies  an  ex- 
tent of  royal  prerogative  which  they  denied  at  home, 
being  willing  to  restrict  the  colonists  to  such  portion  of 
English  rights  as  had  been  specially  conceded  to  them 
by  some  king. 

<<  The  state  papers  demonstrate,'^  says  the  industrious 
Chalmers,  <<  that  the  most  renowned  jurists  of  the  reign 
of  William  had  formed  no  complete  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  connective  principle  between  the  parent 
cotmjkry  and  her  colonies ;  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  pre^ 
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rogstive  as  applied  to  the  govenunent  of  eadi,  while  the  chai>teb 


XX 


jtkrisdiction  of  Parliament  was  by  all  admitted  to  be  co- . 
extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Contrary  1688, 
to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  Chief-jnstioe  Holt  advised 
bis  sovereign  to  assume  the  government  of  Maryland  ou 
a  supposed  necessity,  without  any  form  of  law,  with 
whom,  however,  afterward  concurred  Sir  Edward  North- 
ey  and  Sir  Simon  Haroourt.  Sir  Thomas  Trevor  doubt- 
ed  how  far  the  Marylanders  were  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Great  Charter.  The  mo^  respectable  cabinet 
which  William  III.  ever  enjoyed,  composed  of  Lords 
Somers,  Pembroke,  Shrewsbury,  Bridgewater,  Romney, 
Godolphin,  and  Sir  William  Trumbull,  denied  to  the 
New  English  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
because  <  it  had  never  been  conferred  on  the^  colonists 
by  any  king  of  England,'  plainly  supposing  that  the 
most  important  of  all  rights,  the  best  security  of  per^ 
fonal  liberty,  must  result  from  a  grant  of  the  crown  to 
a  subject  beyond  the  ocean.  Mr;  Locke,  with  other 
j^osophers,  solemnly  advised  that  prince  to  appoinf  a 
captain  general  over  the  colonies,  with  dictatorial  power 
to  levy  and  command  an  army  without  their  own  con- 
sent, or  even  the  approbation  of  Parliament.''  We  may 
add,  that  Chief-justice  Holt,  while  deciding'on  the  bench 
(Smith  V.  Brown,  Salkeld's  Reports,  666.  Holt's  Re- 
ports, 495)  that,  <<  as  soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  En- 
gland, be  is  free ;"  that  in  England  there  is  no  slavei^, 
wherefore  an  action  for  the  price  of  negroes  sold  will  not 
lie;  adn^tted,  at  the  same  time,  that,  had  the  contract 
been  set  fcnrth  as  made  in  Virginia,  with  an  allegation  that 
slavery  was  lawful  there,  the  action  might  lie,  <<  because 
the  laws  of  England  do  not  extend  to  Virginia;  being  a 
conquered  country,  their  law  is  what  the  king  pleases; 
of  which  we  can  not  take  notice  if  it  be  not  set  foartii.'' 
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•qHAPT£B      Whatever  the  result  of  the  aooesakoi  of  WiUiam  upon 


XX. 


.  the  metropolitan  relations  of  the  ookiiieSy  upon  their  re-  - 
1688.  lations  with  their  neighbors  of.  Canada,  and,  threogfa 
that  mediunii  upon  their  domestio  oondition,  it  ekeroised 
a  most  disastrous  influence,  involving  them  in  cruel  and 
barbarizing  wars,  attended  with  immense  i&dividiud  suf- 
fering, vast  expense,  heavj  debt^.and  all  the  ioqioverish- 
ihg  and  demoraludng  oonsequeilces  of  tiie  paper  money 
system.  To  understand  the  origin  of  these  wfirs,  we  must 
oast  a  hasty  glance  at  Kurope.  Louis  XiV*>  celebrated 
by  his  .subjects  as  <<  fiie  great  monarch,"  and  certainly 
the  most  powerful  and  splendid  sovereign  whom  Burop6 
had  yet  seen,  held  at  tiiis  time  a  position  in  European 
pdltics  similar  to  that  of  Philip  ZI.  in  the  previous  oen- 
,  tury.  All  his  neighbors,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the 
Spaniards,  the  English,  looked  at  him  with  dread  and 
indignation,  as  aiming  at  an  extent  of  dominion  quite 
inconsisient  with  their  safety  and  independenoe.  Fiam 
a  ^nixture  of  religious  and  political  motives,  in  which^ 
however,  the  political  predc»ninated^-for  leligion  was 
now  fast  losing  its  political  importance*-tbe  King  of 
1685.  France  had  lately  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  thus  de- 
priving his  numerous  and  intelligent  Protestant  subjects 
of  that  toleration  Mid  those  civil  rights  which,  under  that 
famous  edict,  they  had  enjoyed  for  almost  a  century. 
The  cruelties  to  which  these  unhappy  Frenidi  Prcrtestants 
^^re  subjected  to  force  them  to  conform  to  tiie  CatiioUc 
£uth)  and  their  flight  and  dispersion  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  had  kindled  against  the  King  of  France,  in 
all  Protestant  states,  mingled  feelings  of  dotestatibn  BaA 
horror;  adding,  also,  new  gall  to  religious  hatreds,  al- 
ready sufficientiy  bitter.  Even  the  CathoUc  states 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  Louis.  Spain  feared  fer  ths 
Netherlands,  then  a  part  of  h^  dominions,  upcm  which| 
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as  well  aft  on  HoUam3,  Lonis  had  fixed  a  oovetou  eye.  oHAPTBa 

The  Gtomian  prinoes  were  alaroe^ed  at  a  daim,  set  up  oa 

behalf  of  the  Dnke  of  Oleaoa,  the  broths  of  Loiub,  ta  1688. 
the  inheritance  of  the  Palatinate,  the  territory  on  the   ' 
U^per  Ehintf.     The  persevering  energy  of  William  of 
Orange,  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  had  nnited  all 
these  powers  in  a  league  to  resist  the  ambitiovis  inten- 
ti<«8  of  Lonis;  and  when,  by  the  late  revolution  in  Em* 
gldnd,  WiUiam  ascended  the  British  thrones,  those  kingv 
doms  also  became  parties  to  the  war — a  step  to  which 
tiiey  vrere  ctiqpoeed,  not  only  by  their  terrcnr  of  Catholioiam 
and  thdr  hereditary  hatred  of  the  French,  but  by  the  eU 
ement  also  of  mercantile  jealousy  wiiioh  had  prompted  the 
late  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  which  now  began  t6  ex^ 
ercise  a  very  decided  influence  upon  European  affairs^ 
This  war,  already  begun  in  Europe  by  the  ravage  of  the  1689. 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Rhine,  was  destined  to  extend  also 
to  Amei^ca ;  and  soon  carried  death  and  deaolatioQ  into 
the  villages  of  New  York  and  Nei;^  England. 

The  total  population  (tf  the  Bnglish'  ctttonie^  at  the 
coimmenoement  of  this  first  interoolonial-wjeur  might  have 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand ;  but  half  at  least 
9i  it,  south  of  the  Delaware,  and  far  reoKyved  from  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  took  no  part  in  the  straggle  beyond 
voting  some  small  sums  for  the  aid  of  New  York.  Y6t 
the  northern  colonies  alone  seemed  quite  an  ov^match 
for  New  France,  and  William  promptly  rejected  *ilftftt 
ofibr  of  colonial  neutrality  which  a  conscious  weakness  in 
tiiat  quarter  had  extorted  firom  tiie  French  court.  Nor 
was  this  rejection  by  any  means  disagreeable  to  the  peb- 
ple  of  New  England,  "^bo  entered  v^y  eagerly  into  the 
virar,  nourishing  dreams  of  conquest,  destined^  however 
to  repeated  and  disastrous  disappointments. 

The  Frendi^  vireak  as  they  were,  entertained  also  ftini* 
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CHAPTER  ilar  sohemes.  It  was  part  of  their  ptaii  to  ieonre  the 
__  western  fur  teade,  an4  ^la  uninterrupted  passage  tbrougb 
1689.  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi,  by  effectually  tobduing 
those  inveterate  enemies  the  Iroquois.  They  intended, 
also,  to  drive  the  English  from  Hudson's  Bay,  of  which 
the  possession  had  for  some  time  been  disputed  between  < 
the  French  fur  traders  and  the  English  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  chartered  twenty  years  before  by  Charles  IL 
(the  only  one  of  the  old  Anglo- American  companies  which 
still  remains  in  existeooe)*  The  French  also  hoped,  by 
occupying  Newfoundland,  to  cot  off  the  English  from 
that  cod  fishery,  enjoyed  in  conunon  by  the  nations  of  • 
Europe  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  which  now 
constituted  a  main  source  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  New  England,  furnishing,  indeed,  her  diief  exporta- 
ble product. 

Since  the,  time  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Newfound- 
land had  continued  to  be  claimed  by  the  English,  but 
the  patents  successively  granted  had  produced  ^t  small 
results.  The  policy,  indeed,  had  been  adopted  of  dis- 
couraging permanent  settleinents,  from  some  fancied  in- 
terference with  the  interest  of  the  fisheries.  The  En- 
glish, however,  had  posts  at  St.  John's,  and  elsewhere  on 
llie  eastern  shore.  Placentia  Bay,  on  the  southern  coast, 
liras  occupied  by  the  French. 

So  soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  between  Franoe  and 
Bngland  became  known  in  America,  the  Baron  Castin 
easily  excited  the  Eastern  Indians  to  renew  their  depre- 
dations. In  these  hostilities  the  tribes  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  induced  also  to  join.  Those  tribes  had  nei- 
ther forgotten  nor  forgiven  thef  treachery  of  Waldron, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Philip's  war  thirteen  years  before. 
Two  Indian  women,  apparently  friendly,  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  night's  lodging  at  Waldron's  garrison  or  forti- 
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lied  hoasd  at  Bover.    Dhey  ro«e'at  midnight,  opened  the  cbaptib 


XX. 


doors,  and  admitted  a  party  lying  in  wait  for  the  pur- 
pose.  WaldroQi  aa  old  man  of  eijplityi  after  a  stout  re-  1689. 
sistanoe,  wa»  ^nade  prisoner.  Placed  by  his  oaptors  in  ^^^  ^^• 
an  elbow-cb^  at  the  head  of  a  table  in  the  hall,  he  was 
iannted  with  12ie  exokmotion,  <<  Judge  Indians  now !" 
after  wUdi  he  was  put  to  death  with  tortures.  Twenty 
othen  were  killed.  -  Twenty  «-nine  were  carried  off  as  pris- 
oners. The  Tillage  was  burned.  The  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
tiie  extreme  eastern  frontier,  was  soon  after  attacked  by  Aug. 
a  party  of  Penobsoots,  residtet  in  the  neighborhood,  in- 
"^  stigated  by  the  Jesuit  Thury,  who  lived  among  them  as 
a  misaonary.  The  garrison,  obliged  to  surrender,  was 
dismissed  by  the  Indians,  but  the  fort,  which  Andres  had 
buiH^  was  destroyed.  An  attack  upon  Casoo  was  re- 
pulsed by  Church,  the  .famous  partisan  of  Philip's  war,  Sept 
sent  from  Massachusetts  witii  two  hundred  and  6fty  men. 
But  ofi  the  settlements  forther  east  were  rav;aged  and 
broken  up.  In  hopes  to  «ng^e  the  formidable  Mohawks 
as  auxiliaries  against  these  eastern  tribes,  commissioners 
from  Boston  proioeeded  to  Albany,,  then  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  council  oj^posed  to  Leisler.  To 
these  eommissicaiers  the  waniors  of  the  Five  Nati<ms  ex- 
pressed their  fixed  determination  to  continue  the  war 
against  Canada ;  but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  lift  the  hatchet  against  tiieir  Indian  brethren  of  the 
East. 

Canada  hadrecdved  relief  from  &e  distress  to  which 
it  bad  been  reduced  by  the  late  inro^  of  the  ifo* 
quois,  by  the  arrival  of  Count  Frontenac  from  France,  Oct  is 
reoommissioned  bs  goyern(»r,  and  bringing  with  him, 
along  with  such  of  the  Indiaii  priemers  as  had  survived 
the  gall^s,  troops,  supplies,  and  a  spbeme  &ft  Ijhe  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  New  York.  As  a  part  of  this 
II.— I 
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CHAPTER  Boheme}  the  Chevalier  de  la  Coffiniere,  who  had  aooom- 
panied  Frontenao  to  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pro* 

1689.  oeeded  to  cmise  off  tiie  ooast  of  New  England,  making 
many  prizes,  and  designing  to  attack  New  York  liy  sea, 
while  Frontenao  assailed  it  on  tiie  land  side.  Frontenao, 
thongh  nxty-eight  years  of  age,  had  all  the  buoyancy 
and  vigor  of  youth.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  determinaticHi,  and  his  former  administration  of  ihe 
colony  made  him  aware  of  the  measures  which  the  ex*^ 
igenoy  demanded.  The  Iroquois  had  ahready  retired 
from  Montreal,  and  preparaticms  were  immediately  made 
for  relieving  Fort  Frontenad.  These  preparations,  how- 
ever, were  too  late,  for  tiie  garrison  had  already  set  fire 
to  the  fort,  and  retired  down  the  river.  Means  were 
still  found,  however,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
Mackinaw.  Not  able  to  prosecute  his  scheme  of  con- 
quest, Frontenao  presently  detached  three  war  parties,  to 
visit  on  the  English  frcmtier  those  same  miseries  which 
Canada  had  so  recently  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  number  of 
converted  Mohawks,  induced  to  retire  from  among  their 
heathen  brethren,  had  established  tiiemselves  at  the  rap- 
ids of  St.  Louis,  in  a  village  known  also  as  Cagna- 
waga,  oh  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly 
opposite  Montreal.  It  was  chiefly  these  converted  Mo- 
hawks, well  acquainted  with  the  settlements  about  Al- 
bany, who  composed,  with  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  the 
first  of  Frontenac^s  war  parties,  amounting,  all  told,  to 
two  hundred  and  ten  persons.     Guided  by  the  water 

1690.  oourses,  whose  frozen  surface  furnished  them  a  path, 
^°'    they  traversed  a  wooded  vrilderness  covered  with  deep 

snows.     Pressing  stealthily  forward  in  a  single  file,  the 
foremost  wore  snow-shoes,  and  so  beat  a  track  for  the 
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rest.  At  xLight  the  saov  was  thrown  up  toward  the  chaptxa 
side  whence  the  wind  camei  and  in  the  hollow  thus  , 
scooped  out  the  party  slept  on  branches  of  pine,  round  1690. 
a  fire  in  the  midst.  A  little  parched  com  served  them 
for  provisipnB,  eked  out  by  such  game  as  they  killed« 
After  a  twenty-two  days'  march,  intent  on  their  bloody 
purpose,  they  approached  Schenectady,  the  object  of  their 
toil.  This  was  a  Dutch  village  on  the  Mohawk,  then 
the  outpost  of  the  settlements  about  Albany.  The  clus* 
ter  of  some  forty  houses  was  protected  by  a  palisade,  but 
the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  at  midnight 
the  inhabitants  slept  profoundly.  The  assailants  Altered  Feb.  8. 
in  silence,  divided  themselves  into  several  parties,  and, 
giving  the  signal  by  the  terrible  war-whoop,  commenced 
the  attack.  Shrieks  o{  women  and  children  answered. 
Doors  were  brd^en  open  y  houses  set  on  fire ;  blood  flowed. 
Sixty  were  slain  on  the  q;K)t;  twenly-seven  were  taken 
prisoners;  ihe  rest  fled,  half  naked,  along  the  road  to 
Albany  through  a  driving  snow^stdrm,  a  deep  snow,  and 
y>ld  so  bitter  that  many  lost  their  limbs  by  frost.  The 
assailants  set  ofi*  for  Canada,  with  their  prisoners  and 
their  plunder,  and  effected  their  escape,  though  not  with- 
out serious,  loss  indicted  by  spme  Mohawk  warriors,  who 
hastened  to  pursue  them.  The  terror  inspired  by  this 
attack  viras  so  great  that,  for  the  sake  of  aid  and  sup- 
port, the  malcontents  who  held  Albany  submitted. to  the  March  is. 
hated  Leisler.  But  nothing  could  prevail  on  that  rash 
and  passionate  chief  to  use  his  authority  with  moderation. 
He  confiscated  the  property  of  his  principal  ppponents. 
Bayard  and  Nichols  were  held  in  confinement ;  and  fcur 
the  arrest  of  Livingston,  warrants  were  sent  to  Boston 
ami  Hartford,  whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance. 

Frontenac's  seccmd  war  party,  composed  of  only  fifty- 
two  pefsons,  departing  from  Three  Rivers,  a  village  half 
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csmzR  way  from  Montreal  to  Qnebed,  addended  ihe  St.  Franois, 

-  entered  the  valley  of  tbe  Upper  Connecticut,  and  tfaenoe 

1690.  made  th^  way  aeroee  the  moontalns  and  forests  of  New 

Hampshire.     Presentiy  they  descended  on  Salmon  Falls, 

a  frontier  village  on  the  chief  bi'anch  of  the  Piscataqtuu 

March  87.  They  attacked  it  by  surprisb,  killed  most  of  the- male  in- 
habitants, plundered  uid  burned  ihe  houses^  and  carried 
off  fifty-four  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and'children,  whom 
they  drove  before  them)  laden  with  the  spoils.  While 
thus  returning  they  fell  in  with  the  third  war  party 
from  Quebec,  and,  joining  forces,  proceeded  to  attack 
Caseo.  A  part  of  the  g&rris(»i  was  lured  into  an  am- 
buscade and  destroyed.  The  rest,  sedng  Iheir  palisades 
May.  about  to  be  set  on  fire,  sun^ndered  on  terms  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

'Such  was  the  new  and  frightfrd  sort  of  warfare  to 
whidi  the  English  colonists  were  exposed.  The  savage 
ferocity  of  the  Indians,  guided  by  the  sagacity  and  civ- 
ilised skill  and  enterprise  of  Frendi  oflSicers,  became  ten 
limes  more  terrible.  The  influence  which  the  Frendi 
missionaries  had  acquired  by  persevering  self-sacrifioe 
and  the  highest  efforts  of  Christian  devotedness  was  now 
availed  of,  as  too  often  happens,  by  mere  worldly  policy, 
to  stimulate  their  converts  to  hostile  inroads  and  mid- 
night mu)rders.  Religious  zeal  sharpened  the  edge  of 
savage  hate.  The  English  were  held  up  to  the  Indians 
not  metely  as  enemies,  but  as  heretics,  upon  whom  it  was 
a  Ohristian  duty  to  make  war.  If  the  <^haplet  of  vic- 
tory were  missed,  at  least  the  crown  c^  martyrdom  was 
sure. 

These  cruel  Indian  inroads  seemed  to  the  sufferers 
abundant  ccmfirmation  of  the  tales  of  the  Huguenots 
scattered  through  the  colonies  as  to  the  bloody  and  im- 
placable spirit  of  tfae  Catholic  faith.     These  religious 
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&*eitix668  were  so  nnmerooa  in  Bostoa  and  New  Y<«k  as  cHAPtw 
to  have  in  each  of  those  towns  a  oburcb  of  their  own.        / 
Hatred  of  popery  reoeived  a  new  impetus.     It  is  hardly  1690. 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  few  Catholics  of  Maryland, 
though  their  fathers  had  been  the  founders  of  that  colo- 
ny, were  disfranchised,  and  subjected  to  all  the  ^isabili*' 
ties  by  which,  in  Britain  and  Breland,  the  suppression  of 
Catiiolipism  was  vainly  attempted.    Probably  also  to  this 
period  we  may  refer  the  act  of  Rhode  Island,  of  unknown 
date,  which  exduded  Cathdios  from  becoming  freemen 
of  that  colony. 

But  cruelties  Were  not  confined  to  one  side.  The  in- 
roads  of  the  Mohawks  into  Canada,.- always  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  authorities  of  New  York,  were 
even  sometimes  directed  by  leaders  from  Albany.  The 
French  settlements  along  the  coast  of  Aoadie,  long  since 
objeQts  of  jealousy  to  New  England,  socm  experienced  aU 
the  miseries  of  partisan  waxfiEure. 

Engrossed  by  the  war  in  Ireland,  where  the  partisans 
of  James  IL  were  still  powerful,  William  HI.  left  the 
colonies  to  take  care  of  themtselves.  NeW  York  seems 
to  have  assumed  the  leadership.  Shortly  after  the  at^ 
tacks  on  Schmectady  and  Sahnon  Falls,  Leislcfri  as  ^oU 
ing  governor  of  that  proyinoe,  addressed  a  ciroular  letter  April  % 
to  all  the  colonies  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  inviting  them 
to  send  oommissionerd  to  New  Y<nrk,  to  agree  upon  sokne 
concerted  plan  of  operations.  In  accordance  with*  this 
invitation,  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  met  as  proposed,  and  fonned  a  April  24 
counter  scheme  of  conquest.  While  a  fleet  and  army 
sailed  from  Boston  to  attack  Quebec,  four  hundred  men 
were  to  be  raised  in  New  York,  and  as  many  mofe  in 
the  other  colonies,  to  march  against  Montreal. 

Besides  this  joint  undertakings  Massachusetts  already 
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CHAPTER  had  on  foot  an-  entei^ris^  of  her  own.  A  fleet  of  eight 
■  OT  nine  small  vessels,  with  seven  or  eight  hnndred  men  on 
1690.  board,  sailed  against  Aoadie,  under  the  eommand  of  Sir 
William  Phipps.  Phipps  was  a  native  of  Pemaquid, 
one  of  twenty-six  children  by  the  same  mother.  First 
a  shepherd,  then  a  ship-carpenter,  then  a  sailor,  and 
finally  a  ship^master,  snoeessfhl  enterprise  in  fishing  np 
bullion  from  an  old  Spanish  wreck  on  the  coast  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  which  business  some  English  noblemen  had 
been  his  partners,  had  obtained  for-  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood  firom  the  hand  of  James  II.,  and  a  handsome 
fortune,  with  which  he  had  recently  returned  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Boston.  Phipps's  fleet  passed  Casco  just 
after  its  surrender,  too  late  to  render  any  assistance. 
An  easy  conquest  war  made  of  Port  Royal,  and  plunder 
enough  was  obtained,  by  the  ravage  of  the  neighboring 
settlements,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  though 
not  without  complaints,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that 
the  articles  of  surrender  were  grossly  violated.  Phipps 
departed  in  a  few  days  to  attack  the  other  French  posts 
in  Acadie.  He  was  hardly  gone  when  the  unfcx'tunate 
Jane.  Port  Royal  was  visi^  and  a  second  time  plundered  by 
two  Englidi  privateers  firom  the  West  Indies. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  encouraged  the  prose- 
cution of  the  expedition  against  Canada.  Fitz-John 
Winthrop,  son  of  the  late  governor  of  Connecticut,  and 
himself  presently  to  fill  that  ofiice,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  troops  destined  against  Montreal ;  while  Mil- 
bourne,  Leisler's  son-in-law,  undertook,  as  commissary, 
to  provide  and  forward  subsistence  for  the  nfarch.  Fron- 
tenac  had  in  vain  attempted  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
Iroquois.  A  party  of  Mohawks,  the  van  of  the  attack, 
led  by  Schuyler,  pushed  forward  toWard  the  St.  Law- 
renoe.     At  the  first  alarm,  Frontenac  roused  the  courage 
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of  his  Indian  allies  by  joining  them  in  the  war  sollig  and  chaptbk 
the  war  danoe.     He  was  able  to  nraster  twelve  hnnd*  ■ 
red  inen  fdr  the  defense  of  Montreal.     Schnyler  and  the  1690. 
Lroquois  were  repulsed.     The  rest  of  the  colonial  foroes 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  Wood  Crtekj  where  they  were 
stopped  short  by  the  small-pox  and  deficiency  of  provis- 
ions.    The  expedition  ended  in  mntual  recriminations^ 
which  did  but  express  and  confirm  the  hereditary  an- 
tipathy of  Gonnecticat  and  New  York.     Leisler  was  so 
enraged  at  the  retreat  of  the' troops  thttt  he  even  arrested 
Winthrop  at  Albany. 

Phipps  meanwhile  sailed  from  Bostoii  with  thirty-two  Aug.  is. 
vessels  and  two  thousand  men,  most  of  them  pressed  into 
the  service.     Three  of  the  riiqw  were  from  New  Ycwk, 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers.     For  want  of  pi- 
lots, Phii^  was  nine  weeks  in  finding  his  way  up  the  St 
Lawrence,  of  which  no  charts  as  yet  existed.    An  Indian 
runner  from  Piscataqua,  in  a  rapid  journey  of  fourteen 
days,  had  carried  to  Quebec  the  first  intimintion  of  this 
new  danger.     Already  assured  of  the  safety  of  Montreal, 
&nd  informed  by  repeated  messages  that  the  English 
were  now  at  Tadousltc  and  now. at  Isle  Aux  Coudres, 
Frdntenac  hastened  back  to  Qnebeo.    He  arrived  three 
days  before  Phipps,  who  found  himself  disappointed  of 
that  surprise  which  had  been  his  main  reliance.     The 
fortificatbns  Werje  strong,  the  garrison  was  considerable, 
Frontenao  was  tiiere,  and  wintet  was  approaching.     A 
party  landed  from  the  ships,  and  som&  skirmishing  en- 
sued;  but  the  English  soon  embarked  again,  leaving 
five  six-pounders  behind  them,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
was  speedily  abandoned.     Louis  Xiy.  commemorated 
this  repulse  by  a  medal,  with  the  legend  <<  Francia  in 
novo  orhe  victrix^^-^^^  France  victorious  in  the  New 
World:' 
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CHAPTEB      The  fleet  soffefed  on  the  faomewmi^  voyage  by  sUmoBf 
.and  the  men  by  siokness ;  the  expedted  plunder  was  not 


XX. 


1690.  obtained ;  the  treasury  had  been  empti^  in  fitting  out 
the  expedition ;  and  when  the  troops  Unded  at  Boston, 
disgusted  with  &ilure,  and  out  of  temper  with  hardships, 

Deo.  there  was  no  monefy  to  pay  them.  They  even  threarten- 
ed  a  military  riot  The  General  Court,  in  this  emei 
gency,  resolved  upon  an  issue  of  UUs  of  credit,  or  treas 
ury  notes,  the  first  paper  money  ever  seen  in  the  English 
ookmies.  A  similar  expedient,  in  the  issue  of  <<oard 
money,''  redeemable  in  bills  on  Franee,  had  -been  adopt- 
ed in  Canada  five  years  before;  but^this  iaot  whs  prob- 
ably imknown  in  Massachusetts.  The  -Massachbsetts 
notes,  ranging  from  five  dbillings  to  five  pounds,  were  re- 
oeivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  redeemable  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury.  Notwithstanding  the  patriotic 
example  of  Phipps,  who  freely  exohanged  coin  fmr  notes; 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  this  first  government  paper 
into  droulation;  The  total  amount  of  the  issue  was 
presently  fixed  at  £40,000,  ^138,883 ;  but,  long  before 
that  limit  was  reached,  the  bills  sunk  to  a  discount  of  (me 

1691.  half.     To  raise  tiieir  credit,  the  General  Court  presently 
^^7*    made  them  a  legal  tender  in  aU  payments,  while  at  the 

treasury  they  were  receivable  at  an  advance  of  five  per 
cent. 

While  Phipps  was  employed  against  Q^uebeo,  Colonel 
Church  led  an  expedition  against  the  Eastern  Indians. 
He  proceeded  up  the  Androscoggin  to  the  Indian  settle- 
ment at  the  great  falls,  now  Lewiston,  where  he  destroy- 
ed a  great  quantity  of  0(Mm,  and,  "  (or  example,"  put  a 
number  of  his  prisoners  to  death,  not  sparing  even  womMi 
and  children. 

Undeterred  by  such  cruelties,  which  they  knew  too  well 
how  to  retaliate,  the  Eastern  tribes  kept  up  a  frontier 
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warfiuroy  wbioh  ooaasionedtnuoh  indiyidnal  sufEering,  per-*  chapteb 

petual  fuixietyi  and  ft  heary  expense.     The  setUemeiits '^ 

inibeirneighbortioodreeeived  avery  aeriopsoheok.  The  1691. 
towna  ef  Mame,  att$oked  one  after  another,  all  suffered} 
and  many  were  abandoned.  The  Indians  wpuld  lie  in 
ambush  for  days  waiting  a  £&Torabte  opportonitj.  They 
were  seldom  seen  till  they  struck.  The  plowman  was 
^ot  in  the  farrow;  it  was  necessary  to  go  armed  to 
gather  the  crop.  Every  house  became  a  gatriscm,  lia- 
ble at  any  moment  to  attack.  The  women,  in  order  to 
aid  in  tiie  defense,  were  taught  not  only  to  load,  but 
to  fire. 

Sometimes^  in  a  fit  of  fury  or  rerenge,  the  Indians 
killed  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  But  their  object  in 
general  waa  to  make  prisoners^  eiq^eeially  of  the  women 
and  ehildren,  fo^  whom  A  market  was  found  in  Canada, 
^ere  they  were  purchased  as  serrapts-^-^a  constant  stim- 
ulus to  new  enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  These 
wabsLppy  captiyes,  in  their  long  and  <fareary  travi^  throt^ 
the  woods,  frequentiy  in  mid-winter,  the  women  often 
witii  infants  in  their  arms,  suffered  sometimes  from  the 
cruel*  insolence  of  tlieir  captors,  and  always  from  terror, 
hunger,  and  fetigue.  Arrived  in  Canada,  they' often  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  tbeir  French  purchasera  an  'un- 
expected kindnesS)  prompted  frequently,  no  doubt,  by 
pure  humanity,  but  sometimes,  also,  by  eeal  for  their 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  in  which  case  it  became 
a  new  source  of  severing.  Many  of  the  returned  cap- 
tives related,  among  the  sorest  of  their  trials,  temptations 
to  change  tbeir  religion.  To  tiiese  t^omptations,  some 
yielded.  Of  the  captive  children  who  remained  long 
among  the  Indians,  many  became  so  habituated  to  that 
wild  method  of- life  as  t6  be  unwilling,  whe|i  ransomedi 
to  rlstum  to  their  pitrents. 
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CHAPTER      As  if  this  terrible  Indian.woir  were  not  sooorge  enoagh, 
^      New  York  and  Massachosettsi  both  at  the  same  time, 

1689.  were  the  sodnes  eaoh  of  its  own  domestic  tragedy.  Leav- 
ing Leisler's  letter  unanswered^  William  III.  had  appdint- 
ed  as  governor  of  New  York  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter. 

1690.  He  also  had  directed  the  raising  of  an  independent  com* 
pany  of  regular  soldiers  toward  the  defense  of  that  prov- 
ince. But  a  French  fleet  swept  the  Channel,  and  Slough- 
ter's  departure  was  for  some  time  delayed.  Leisler,  in 
fact,  received  no  notice  of  his  appointment  till  Captain  In* 

1691.  golsby  arriv^  with  the  indepeiident  company.    Slougbter 
^'  ^-  had  sailed  at  the  same  time,  but  in  another  vessel,  which 

had  parted  company  in  a  storm.  Supported  by  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Leisler,  Ingolsby  claimed  the  temporary  admin- 
istration and  possession  of  the  fort,  on  the  ground  that  he 
held  the  king's  commission.  But,  as  he  could  show  no 
authority  from  Slougbter,  Leisler  declined  to  give  it  up. 
He  issued,  however,  a  proclamation  recognizing  Slough- 
ter's  appointment,  and  directing  that  Ingolsby's  soldien 
should  be  quartered  in  the  city.  Six  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore Slougbter  arrived,  during  which  Leisler  was  block- 
aded in  the  fort,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  Slougbter 
at  length  appeared ;  and  because  the  fort  was  not  yield- 
March  19.  ed  up  at  tb^  first  summons,  made  through  Ingolsby,  and 
without  any  presentation  of  Sloughter's  commission,  or 
proof,  in  fetct,  of  his  actual  arrival,  the  new  governor 
caused  Leisler  and  his  council  to  be  arrested  for  high  trea- 
son. *  While  they  became  prisoners.  Bayard  and  Nichols, 
delivered  from  the  imprisonment  in  which  Leisler  had 
kept  them,  were  sworn  members  of  Sloughter's  council 
Leisler's  enemies  were  burning  for  revenge ;  and  a  special 
court  of  eight  members  was  presently  organized  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners.  Leisler  and  Milbourne  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  refused  to  plead.    They  were 
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fotind  guilty,  nevertheless,  and  sentenced  to  death.     Dad-  chapter 

ley  had  been  consoled  for  his  late  imprisonment  in  Mas- 

sachnsetts  by  the  chief  justiceship  of  New  York  and  a  1691. 
seat  in  the  oooncil.  What  part  he  took  in  tiiis  affair 
does  not  precisely  appear,  though  his  connection  with  it 
was  afterward  made  a  serious  charge  against  him  by  his 
enemies.  Sloughter  hesitated  to  order  the  execution, 
preferring  to  await  the  decision  of  the  king.  But  party 
hatred  was  not  thus  to  be  balked. 

A  new  Assembly  had  met  meanithile,  composed  of 
Leisler's  hitter  enemies.  The  House  refusfed  to  recom- 
mend a  temporary  reprieve;  iiie  council  urged  instant 
execution  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  prov- 
ince. At  a  dinner  party  given  for  that  very  purpose, 
Sloughter  was  inveigled,  heated  with  wine,  into  signing 
the  &tal  warrant ;  and  while  the  revel  was  protracted 
into  morning,  the  two  prisoner?,  suddenly  separated  from 
their  weeping  wives  and  children,  were  hastily  led  to  Uny  16. 
execution.  It  was  feared  lest^  when  Sloughter  became 
sooer,  he  might  recall  the  warrant.  The  galloWB  stood 
without  the  city  wall,  at  the  low&t  angle  of  what  is  now 
the  Park.  The  town's  people  flocked  together  te  witness 
this  sad  end  of  their  leader.  In  spite  of  a  cold,  drizzling 
rain,  there  came  also  some  of  the  counselors,  among  the 
rest  Livingston,  eager  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  death 
of  their  victims.  More  moved  at  his  son-in-Jiaw^  fate 
than  his  own,  Leislef  admitted*  that  he  might  have  fallen 
into  errors  <^  through  ignorance  and  jealous  fear,  through 
rashness  and  passion,  through  misinformation  and  mis- 
construction," but  he  died  protesting  his  loyalty  and  good 
intentions.  <<  Robert  Livingst(m,"  dried  the  indignant 
Milboume  fromi  the  scaflfold^  <<for  this  I  will  implead 
thee  at  the  bar  of  God!"  In  spite  of  the  rain,  which 
poured  in  torrents,  the  people  rushed  forward  to  obtain 
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CHAPTER,  some  last  memenio  o£fl)eir  leaden^  pieoe&ftf  tii^  clothes 

or  locks  of  Ijieir  hwr.. 

1691.  This  judicial  murder,  if  it  gratified  on^  faction,  did 
but  exadpcrfite  the  other.  Tfa«f  feud  between  the  en- 
emies and  the  firiaids  of  Leisler  became  deeply  inter- 
woven with  the  politics  of  New  York,  forming  for  near 
V  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  basis  of  a  party  division  of 
the.  fiercest  ^d  bitterest  sort.  *  An  appeal  to  the  king, 
which  the  prisoners  had  taken,  was  prosecuted  by  Leis- 
ler's  son;  The  Committee  of^he  Privy  Council,  to  whom 
t|^e  matter  was  referred,  reported  that  the  forms  of  law 
had  been  observed  on  the  trial;  but  they  recommended 
tha-restitotioa  of  the  estates  of  the  culprits,  which,  by 
the  Koglish  law  of  treason,  stood  forfeit  to  ^e  king. 
Some  years  after,  as  we  shall  presentiy  see,  the  attain- 
der was  reversed  4)y  axst  of  Parliament. 

The  administration  of  Sbughter^  thus  tmgi<3a]ly  be- 
gui^,  marks  the  final  abandonment  in  New  York  of  the 
an(»ent  Dutch  usages,  and  the  complete  introduction  of 
EnglLdi  law.  The  acts  of  the  Assembly  which  solicited 
the  execution  of  Leisler,  by  one  of  which  all  previous 
laws  were  repealed,  stand  first  in  the  series  of  New  York 
statutes,  the  basis  of  the  existing  code.  A  Supreme  Court 
wajs  es^blished  of 'five  judges,  paid  by  fera,  except  the 
two  senior  ones,  who  had  about  d&lOO  each  for  riding 
the  circuits.  The  governor  acted  aSr  ordinary  and  chaur 
oellor.  Each  county  had  its  special  court,  composed  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  Civil  cases  under  f6rty  shillings 
value  might  be  adjudicated  by  a  single  justice.  The 
towns  retained  the  right, of  choosing  surveyors  of  roads^ 
jassesflors  and  collectors  of  taxes,  and  constables.  The 
king  placed  his  veto  on  a  statute^  deckring  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  to  participate,  through  an  Assembly,  in 
the  enactment  of  all  laws,  and  claiming  all  the  privileges 
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i4  the  Englidi  Bill  of  Bigfa]t8 ;  but)  in  praotioe)  an  Assem-  chapter 

bly  became  heneeforth  an  essential  part  <^the  political 

system  of  New  YoA,  Yet,,  by  voting  a  reyenue  for  a  1691. 
tertn  of  years,  and  allowing  payments  from  the  treasm'y 
only  on  the  governor's  warranty  that  officer  was  rendered, 
to  a  certaiti  extent^  indepisndent  of  the  Assembly,  and 
w^  thus  enabled  to  exer<$ise  a  powerM  influence!  on  the 
politics  of  the  province. 

In  the  mean  while  the  war  against  Canada  languished. 
Schuyler  from  Albany,  with  a  party  of  Mohawks,  made 
a  £»ray  upon  ^rel,  but  was  obliged  to  e£kct  a  speedy    Atig. 
retreat.    Massachusetts,  quite  exhausted  by  her  military 
exertions  the  year  befi)re,  was  not  able  to  undertake  any 
new  enterprises.    Villebon,  arriving  from  France  with    Nm    . 
an  armed  ship,  retook  Port  Royal,  and  presently  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  where  he 
carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  and       *" 
kept  them  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  eastern  frontier  of  New  England  continued  to  suffer. 
York,  surprised  by  a  French  and  Indian  party  from  Can-  1 692. 
ada,  lost  seventy-five  of  the  inhabitants  in  killed,  and  as  ^^^'  ^ 
many  more  taken  prisoners.     Wells  was  attacked  soon 
after ;  but  the  people  made  a  stout  resistance,  and  re- 
fnrised  the  assailants. 

Sir  William  Phipps,  wbo  had  gone  to  England  to  so- 
licit an  expedition  against  Quebec,  presently  returned   i 
with  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts  and  the  king'Q   J 
commission  as  governor.  '     " 

-  This  new  charter  gave  a  grea 
the  province.  The  people  of  ] 
agent  to  England  to  solicit  a  s< 
little  to  their  mortification,  they 
included  under  the  charter  of  Ma 
Maine  and  Sagadahoc,  and,  inde 
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CHAPTER  Phipps's  transient  conquest,  the  whole  region  on  both 


XX. 


.  sides  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  firom  the  Penobscot  to  the  Gulf 
1692,  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  New  Hampshire  towns  had  desired  to  be  also  in- 
cluded, but  were  prevented  by  Allen,  a  London  mer- 
chant, who  had  bought  up  Mason's  claim  to  the  soil,  and 
who  now  obtained  for  himself  a  commissi(m  as  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  with  another  as  lieutenant  governor 
hi  Usher,  his  son-in-law.  This  Usher  was  the  same 
Boston  bookseller  and  raerchan.t  whose  agency  had  for- 
merly been  employed  by  Massaehnsetts  in  the  purchase 
of  Maine.  Under  his  administrati(m  New  Hampshire 
presently  became  the  scene  of  a  new  series  of  fruitless 
law-suits.  But  for  this  claim  of  Allen,  the  whole  of  New 
England,  except  Rhode  Mand  apd  Connecticut,  might 
now^  hav^  formed  a  single  state. 

The  new  charter  of  Massachusetts  reserved  tO'  the 
crown  the  appointment  of.  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  colonial  secretary.  It  conferred  upon  the 
governor  the  right  of  summoning,  adjourning,  and  dis- 
solving the  General  Court,  and  a  negative  upon  all  its 
acts,  which  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the 
govern(Hr's  approbation  might  also  be  set  aside  by  the 
royal  veto.  The  General  Court  was  to  consist,  as  be« 
fore,  of  two  boards,  a  council  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  representatives  were  to  be  annually 
^  chosen  by  the  people.  The  counselors,  nominated  for 
the  first  year  by  the  crown,  were  afterward  to  be  anipi- 
ally  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  previous  council  f  but  of  the  twenty-eight 
thus  chosen,  the  governor  might  reject  thirteen.  The 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  were  necessary  to  all 
a,ppointments  and  official  acts.  As  had  been  the  case 
^th  the  former  Board  of  Assistants,  the  same  persons 
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olften  oentinaed  membersr  of  thi»  oounoil  for  many  years.  gha?ter 


zx. 


The  ooonselors  were  generally  wealthy  men  of  moderate . 
*politios.     The  governors  rejected  such  warm  opponents  1692. 
of  their  policy  as  were  chosen  in  joint  ballot/ while  the 
Honse  dropped  snoh  as  made  tfaenaselvee  too  obnoxious  to 
the  popolat  interest. 

.  The  judicial  authority  formerly  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Assistants  and  the  General  Court  was  transferred  by 
the  new  barter  to  a  Superior  Court  of  law^  from  which 
appeals  lay  to  the  king  in  council.  The  particular  or- 
ganization of  this  superior  court,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
ferior tribunals,  was  left  to  the  colonial  Legislature.  To 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coundlj 
was  reserved  the  appointment  of  judges,  of  all  inferior 
magistrates,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  of  which^ 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  be.  was  commander-in-chief. 

The  theocracy,  which  had  founded,  and  hitherto  had 
ruled  the  colony,  lost,  under  this  new  charter,  a  great 
part,  of  its  power.  Toleration  was  Expressly  secured  to 
all  religious  sects  except  papists.  The  right  of  suffrage, 
limited  under  the  old  government  to  church  members, 
and  a  few  select  persons  admitted  freemen  on  a  minis- 
ter's certificate,  was  now  bestowed  upon  all  inhabitants 
possessing  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings, $6  616,  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  d£40, 
$133  33«  Yet  the  old  ecclesiastical  system  still  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  General  Court, 
in  which  the  theocratic  party  maintained  for  many  years 
a  ^edominating  influence,  promptly  endowed  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  ks  We  shall  presently  see,  with  ^1  ' 
tbe  attributes  of  a  legal  establishment 

If  Massachusetts  lost,  under  the  new  charter,  the 
q^OAsi-independenoe  for  which  her  theocratic  rulers  had 
so  manfrilly  contended,  she  gained  a  eoiQiQencement  of 
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CHAPTKR  religious  freedom,  and  the  extexuaaa  to  all  her  inhabit- 

ftntft  of  political  rights ;  and  in  the  school  of  subjection 

1692.  to  the  mother  oouniaryi  not  servile, <  but  watchful^  and 

jealous  of  every  aggression,  she  prqiared  hertelf  for  a 

foture  more  liberal  exercise  of  independent  authority. 

Cooke  and  Oakes,  Mather's  colleagues  in  the  agency, 
when  they  found  <that  the  old  charter  would  not  be  te- 
stored,  had  doggedly  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  a  new  one.  Mather,  though  ^  no  less  a  stickler 
than  they  fot  the  old  con8titution,^bent  to  ciroumstancesy 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Ashurst,  had  Agreed  to  cooper- 
ate in  framing  the  new  on&«^-a  compliance  rewarded  by 
leaving  to  him  the  nomination  of  the  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  Thus  complimented,  he  took  care 
to  compose  the  council  of  <<  persons  fovorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  churches."  For  governor  he  named  Sir 
William  Phipps,  an  iUiterate  man,  of  violent  temper,  with 
mcNre  of  energy  than  ability,  but  very  docile  to  his  re« 
ligious  guides,  and  lately  admitted  a  member  of  Mathw's 
church.  Notwithstanding  Stougfaton's  ccmneotion  with 
Dudley,  he  had  managed  to  retain  Matiier's  good  will} 
indeed,  however  he  mi^t  temporize,  his  attachment  Was 
firm  to  the  more  zealous  party  in  the  ohureh.  For 
him  thex>ffice  of  lieutenant  governor  was  proouriML  Yet 
the  loss  of  the  old  charter  Was  very  deeply  regretted,  es- 
pecially by  those  most  disposed  to  abuse  its  powers.  In 
spite  of  bis  theocratic  principles,  because  he  had  asoented 
to  what  could  not  be  helped,  and  had  endeavored  to.make 
the  best  of  it.  Increase  Mather  was  exposed,  like  so  many 
other  agents,  his  predecessors,  to  imputations,  which  al- 
ways stuck  to  him,  however  undeserved,  of  having  sacri- 
fioed  and  betrayed  the  rights  of  his  constituents. 

Phipps,  at  his  arrival,  found  the  colony,  or  at  least  a 
powerful  party  in  it,  much  dissatisfied  at  the  curtail- 
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ment  .of  former  independenoei  the  people  groaning  un4er  chaptie 

the  expense  of  the.  war,  alarmed  at  continued  inroads  _, _. 

from  Canada,  and,  in  addition  to  these  substantial  evils,  1692. 
suffering  under  delusions  still  more  terrific. 

The  idea  of  fixed  general  laws  binding  the  universe 
is  of  v^y  modem  origin,  at  least  of  very  modern  curren- 
cy. Special  supernatural  interference  served  for  ages  as 
a  compendious  and  conq>rehensive  explanation  of  all  rare 
and  unaccountable  events.  The  Protestants,  while  they 
rejected  with  passionate  contempt  the  miracles  and  rel- 
k»  of  the  papal  churdi,  were  yet  by  no  means  free  from 
superstition.  Eastern  legends,  derived,  it  would  seem, 
to  Europe,  from  the  Paulicians,  and  through  them  from 
the  Manicheans,  and  through  them  from  the  Persian 
Magi — ^legends  which  gave  to  the  devil  a  great  influence 
over  the  events  of  this  World-— had  .made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  Hussites  and  Lollards,  forerunners  of 
Luther^9  Reformation.  For  two  or  three  centuries  pre- 
vious to  Luther,  the  devil  figures  more  and  more  in  the 
popular,  mythology  of  Europe.  Lutjier  himself  encoun- 
tered the  arch  ten^ter^  but  put  him  to  fiiight  with  an  ink- 
stand— ^truly,  in  his  hands,  a  formidable  weapon ! 

The  Protestants  seem  to  have  indemnified  themselves 
for  rejecting  so  many  popish  fables  by  remodeling  the 
old  Scandinavian,  classical.  Oriental,  and  Middle- Age 
legends  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  into  a  somewhat 
new  shape,  a  counterpart,  as  it  were,  to  the  Protestant 
theological  system.  A  covenant  was  supposed  between 
the  devil  and  certain  unhappy  persons  called  witches,  a  ' 
sort  of  parody  on  the  covenant  between  God  and  his 
holy  elect.  These  witches,  mostly  ill-tempered  old  wom- 
en, were  supposed  to  have  bargained  away  their  souls 
for  the  privilege  of  vexing  and  tormenting  their  neigh- 
bors. Thus  was  afforded  a  ready  explanation  for  a  thou- 
II.— K 
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CHAPTBR  sand  cross-grained  domestic  accideiits  constantly  hap- 

pening  to  the  best  of  men,  of  a  nature  to  be  jdansibly 

1692.  ascribed  to  some  invisible  spirit  of  vexaticm  and  malice. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  the  supposed  bnsinees  of  the  witch* 
es  to  induoB  new  victims  to  enter  the  compact. 

The  practice  of  magic,  sorcery,  and  spells,  in  tiie  real^** 
ity  of  which  all  ignorant  comrnnnities  h&vo  believed,  had 
long  been  criminal  offenses  in  England.^  A  statute  of 
Hie  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIIL  made  them  capital 
felonies.  Another  statute  of  the  first  year  of  James  I., 
more  specific  in  its  terms,  subjected  to  the  same  penidty 
all  persons  <<  invokihg  any  evil  epirit,  or  consulting,  cov- 
enanting with,  entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  re- 
warding any  evil  spirit,  oif  taking  up  dead  bodies  from 
their  graves  to  be  used  in  any  witdicraft,  sorcery,  charm, 
or  enchantment,  or  killing  or  otherwise  hurting  any  per- 
son by  such  infernal  arts."  That  second  Solomon,  before 
whom  the  illustrious  Bac(m  bowed  with  so  much  rev6r*> 
ence,  was  himself  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft.  He 
professed,  indeed,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  detecting 
witches,  an  art  which  became  the  subject  of  several, 
learned  treatises^  one  of  tiiem  from  James's  own  royal 
pen.  During  the  Commonwealth  England  had  abound- 
ed with  professional  witch  detectors,  who  traveled  from 
county  to  county,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  many  un- 
fortunate persons.  The  ^<  Fuhdamentals''  of  Massachu- 
setts contained  a  capital  law  against  witchcraft,  fortified 
by  iiiat  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  <<  Thou  riialt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  We  have  ahready  had  more 
than  one  occasion  to  notice  that  this  law  had  not  slept  a 
dead  letter! 

Yet,  among  other  evidences  dldepoitan  tr&ai  andant 
landmarks,  and  of  the  propagation  even 'to  New  En-^ 
gland  of  a  spirit  of  doubt,  were  growing  suqwoions  as  to 
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the  reality  of  that  every^y  snpematiuralismVldeh  fontm^  CHAPtu 
ed  so  ptominent  a  feature  of  the  Puritan  theology.  The  ...^.^^ 
zeal  of  laorease  Mather  agaixist  this  riraig  iacredidity 
had  engaged  hun,  while  the  dd  ohartor  was  still  in  exist- 
ence, to  publish  a  bo^  of  <^  Remarkable  ProTidenoes,*'  1684. 
in  which  were  enmnerated,  among- other  things^  all  the 
supposed  oases  of  witchcraft  which  had  hitherto  ooourred 
in  New  Engiand)  with  arguments  te  prove  their  reality, 
s  What  at  that  time  had  given  the  matter  additional 
interest  was  the  case  of  a  bewitched  or  haunted  house  at 
Newbury.  An  intelligent  neighbor,  who  had  suggested 
that  a  mischievous  grandson  of  the  occupant  might  per- 
haps  be  at  the  bottcnn  of  the  mystery,  was  himself  aocus* 
ed  of  witchcraft,  and  nairrowly  escaped.  A  witch,  how- 
ever, the  credulous  townspeojAe  were  resolved  to  find, 
and  they  presently  fixed  upon  the  wife  of  the  occupant 
as  the  culprit.  Seventeen  persons  testified  to  mishaps 
experienced  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  which  they  char* 
itaUy  cdioee  to  ascribe  to  the  ill  will  aoid  diabdioal  prac- 
tices of  thls^  unfortunate  dd  woman.  On  this  evidefice 
she  was  found  guilty  bjr  the  jury ;  but  the  magistrates^  , 
more  enlightened,  declined  to  order  her  execution.  The 
deputies  thereupon  raised  a  kud  complaint  at  tbiB  delay 
of  justice.  But  the  firmness  of  Bradstreet,  supported  as 
he  was  by  the  moderate  party,  and  tiie  abrogation  of  the 
charter  which  qpeedily  fidlowed,  saved  the  woman's  life. 
This  same  struggle  of  ofnnioii  existed  also  in  the 
mothet  country,  where  the  rising  sect  of  Free  Thinkers 
began  to  deny  and  deride  all  diabolical  agencies.  Nor 
was  this  view  confined  to  professed  Free  Thinkers.  The 
ktitudinarian  party  in  tiie  Church,  a  r^>idly-growing 
/body,  leaned  perceptibly  the  4Ntme  way.  The  <<  serious  , 
ministers,"  on  the  other  hand,  led  by  Biohard  Baxter, 
their  acknowledged  head,  defended  with  aeal  the  reality . 
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GHMBft  of  witdiGraft  and  %he  personality  and  agency  of  the  devili 
^to  deny  which  theydenonnced  as  little  short  of  atheism 
They  supported  their  opinions  by  the  authority  of  Sii 
Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  justioe  of  England,  as  distin- 
guished  for  piety  as  for  knowledge  of  the  law,  under 
whose'  instructions  two  alleged  witches,  at  whose  trials 
be  had  presided  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  had  been 
found  guilty  and  executed.  The  accounts  of  those  tri- 
als, published  in  England  on  occasion  of  this  controversy, 
and  republished  at  Boston,  had  tended  to  confirm  the 
popular  belief.  The  doubts  by  which  Mather  had  been 
alarmed  were  yet  confined  to  a  few  thinking  m^i.  Read 
with  a  forward  and  zealous  faith,  these  stories  did  not  fiedl 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  imagination. 
While  Andros  was  still  governor,  shortly  after  In- 
168&  crease  Mather's  departure  for  England,  four  young  chil- 
dren, members  of  a  pious  fietmily  in  Boston,  tiie  eldest  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  the  youngest  a  boy  not  five,  had  begun 
to  behave  in  a  singular  mamier,  barking  like  dogs,  pur- 
ring like  oats,  seeming  to  become  deaf,  blind,  or  dumb, 
.  having  their  limbs  strangely  distorted,  complaining  that 
they  were  pinched,  pricked,  pulled,  or  cut ;  acting  out, 
in  fact,  the  effects  of  witchcraft,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent notions  of  it  and  the  descriptions  in  the  books  above 
referred  to. .  The  terrified  father  called  in  Dr.  Odces,  a 
zealous  leader  of  the  ultra-theocratic  party — presently 
sent  to  England  as  joint  agent  with  Mather — ^who  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  children  were  bewitched.  The  old- 
est girl  had  lately  received  a  bitter  scolding  firom  an  old 
Irish  indented  servant,  whose  daughter  she  had  accused 
of  theft.  This  same  fAA  woman,  firom  indications  no 
doubt  given  by  the  children,  was  soon  fixed  upon  as  be- 
ing the  witch.  The  four  ihinisters  of  Boston  and  anotiier 
fiDom  Charlestown  having  kept  a  day  of  (asting  and  pray- 
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er  at  the  troubled  house,  the  youngest  child  was  teliev-  chapter 
ed.  But  the  others,  more,  persevering  and  more  aytfalj 
continuing  as  before,  the  old  woman  was  presently  ar«>  1688. 
rested,  and  charged  with  bewitching  them.  She  had, 
for  a  long  time,  been  reputed  a  witch,  and  she  even 
seems  to  have  flattered  herself  that  she  was  one.  In- 
deed, her  answers  were  so  <<  senseless,"  that  th^  magis- 
trates referred  it  to  the  dootcNra  to  say  if  riie  were  not 
^  crazed  in  her  intellects*"  On  their  report  of  her  san- 
ity, the  old  woman  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed. 
Thpugh  Increase  Mather  was  ilbsent  on  this  int^estp 
ing  occasion,  he  had  a  zeaUms  representative  in  his  wm. 
Cotton  Mather^  by  the  mother's  side  grandson  of  the 
<<  great  Cotton,"ti  young  minister  at  twenty-five,  a  prod* 
igy  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety^  recently  settled  .as 
colleague  with  his  fatiier  over  Boston  Nortii  Churdi. 
Cotton  Mather  bad  an  extraordinary  mempry,  stuffed 
with  all  sorts  of  learning.  His  application  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  German  professor.  H^  livdy  imagination, 
trained  in  the  school  of  Puritan  thedogy,  and  noturished 
on  the  traditionary  leg^ids  of  New  England,  of  winch 
he  was  a  voracious  and  indiscriminate  collector,  was  still 
fiirther  stimulated  by  feusts,  vigils,  prayers^  and  medlta* 
tioDs,  almost  equal  to  those,  of  any  Catholic  saint. .  Of 
a  temperament  ambitious  and  active,  he  was  inflamed 
with  a  great  desire  of  «  doing  good,"  Fully  conscious 
of  dl  his  gifts,  and  not  a  little  vain  of  .them,  like  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada,  his  cotemporaries,  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  often,  during  his  (kvotional  exercises, 
in  direct  and  personal  communication  with  the  Deity. 
In  every  piece  of  good  fortune  he  saw  a  special  answer 
to  his  prayers ;  in  every  mortification  or  calamity,  the 
special  personal  malice  of  the  devil  and  his  agents*  Yet 
both  himself  aod  his  £Ettiier  were  oqcasionally  troubled 
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cHAPTEft  wiifa  « tomptations  to  aiheism,"  doubts  which  they  did 
'     not  hesitate  to  aaoribe  to  diaboUoal  inflnenoo.     The  se- 

1688.  0^^  oonaoioiiaiieas  of  theseldoubts  of  their  own  was  per- 
haps one  soAroe  of  their  great  in^atieiioe  at  the  doaUs 
of  others. 

'  Cotton  Matiittr  had  taken  a'  very  aetive  part  in  the 
late  oase  of  witohoataft;  and,  that  he  might  stady  the 
operations  of  diabolioal  agan^  at  his  leisure,  .and  thus  be 
famished  with  evidenoe  and  arguments  to  establish  its 
reahty,  he  took  the  eldest  of  the  bewttobed  children  home 
to  his  own  house.  Hi9  eagerness  to  believe  invited  im- 
posture. His  exoessrre  vanity  and  strong  prejudices 
made*  him  easy  giime.  Adroit  ahd  artful  ^  bey  end  her 
years,  the  girl  fooled  him  to  the  top  ff  his  bent.  His 
veady  pen  was  aoon  funushed  with  materials  for  « a 
story  all  made  up  of  wonders/'  whidi,  with  some  other 
matters  of  Hie  same  s(Hrt,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  the 

1689.  oooasion,  he  presently  puUished,  under  the  title  of  «  Mem- 
oraUe  Providenoes  relating  to  Witohorafls  and  Posses- 
sions,''  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  warned  all  <<  Sad- 
duoees'^  that  he  should  regard  tfa^  doubts  for  the  future 
as  a  personal  insult. 

Cotton  Mather  was  not  the  only  dupe.  <«  The  old 
heresy  of  the  sMuual  Saddncees,  denying  the  being  of 
angels  either  good  or  evil,"  says  the  reconnnendstory 
pre&ce  to  this  book,  signed  by  the  other  foi^r  ministers 
of  Boston,  <<  died  not  with  them,  nor  will  it,  whilst  m^ 
abandoning  both  faith  and  reason,  count  it  their  wisdom 
to  credit  nothing  but  v^t  they  see  or  feeL  How  much 
tills  fond  opinion  hath  gotten  ground  in  tbia  debauched 
age  is  awfully  observable ;  and  what  a  dangerous  stroke 
it  gives  to  settle  men  in  atheism  is  not  hard  to  discern. 
GUxi  is  therefore  pleased,  besides  the  witness  borne  to 
this  truth  in^Saored  Writ,  to  suffer  devils  sometimes  to 
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do'suph  things  in  the  world,  as  shall  stc^  the  mon^tliB  of  osueau 
gainsayersy  and  .extort  a  eonfession  from  them."  ..They        ^ 
add  their  testixnony  to  the  truth  of  IVtather's  statements,  1689. 
which  ^th^y  oommead  as  fumiBhing  <<  clear  informatirai'^ 
that  there  is  '<  both,  a  God  and  a  deYil,  and  witchcraft." 
The  book  was  presentJiy  republished  in  Londbn,  with  a 
preface  by  Baxter,  who  {^onoonoed  the  girl's  ca^d  so 
«  convincing,''  that  <<  he  must  be  a  very  obdurate  Sadr 
ducee  who  would  not  believe  it." 

Mather's  sermon,  prefixed  to  >  this  narrative,  is  a  curi- 
ous, specimen  of  fjBmaticaldecIama,tion.  <<  Witchcraft,"  . 
be  exclaims,  <<  is  a  renouncing  of  God,  uid  the  ad* 
vaujoement  of  a  filthy  devU  into  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High.  Witchcraft  is  a  renouncing  of  Christ,  and  pre- 
ferring the  communion  of  a  loa^hi^ome,  lying  devil  be;- 
fore. all  the  salvation  of  the  hoti  Redeemer.  Witch- 
craft is  a  siding  with  hell  against  heavefU  and  earth,  and 
therefore  a  witdi  is  not  to  be  endured  in  either  of  tiiem. 
'Tis  a  capital  crime,  and  is  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  qpecies 
of  devilism  that  would  not  only  deprive  God  and  Christ 
of  all  his  honor,  but  also  plunder  man  of  all  his  comfort 
Nothing  too  vile  can  be  said  oij  nothing  too  bfurd  can 
be  done  to,  such  a  horrible  iniquity  (m.  wii^obcraft  Is !" 
Such  declamations  from  such  a  source^  giving  voice  and 
authority  to  the  popular  superstition,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  taragedy  that  followed.  The  suggestion,'  however, 
that  Cotton  Mather,  ka  purposes  of  his  owti,  deliberately 
got  up  this  witcb<»raft  delusion,  and  forced  it  upon^  a 
doubtful  and  he9i^ting  pec^e,  is  uttedy  absurds  And  so 
is  another  suggestion,  a.  striking  exbitntion  of  partisan 
extravagance^  thi^t  because  the  case  of  tile  four  Boston 
children  happened  daring  the  government  of  Andro0|  ^ 
therefore  Hxe  responsibility  of  that  affair  rests  on  him, 
and  not  on  the  people  of  Massachusetts.    The  Irish  worn* 
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CHAPTER  an  was  tried  tuider  a  Massachusetts  law,  and  oonvjicted 

by  a  Massachusetts  jury ;  and,  had  Andres  idterfered  to 

1689.  save  her  life,  tc  ihe  other  charges  against  him  would 

doubjtiess  have  been  add^  that  of  firiendship  tot  witches. 

Cotton  Mather  seems  to  have  acted,  in  a  degree,  the 

"  part  of  a  demagogue.     Yet  he  is  not  to  be  classed  with 

those  tricky  and  dishonest  men,  bo  common  ui  our  tim^s, 
who  play  upon  popular  prejudices  which  they  do  not 
share,  in  the  expectation  of  being  elevated  to  honors  and 
office.-  Mather's  position,  convictions,  and  temperament 
alike  called  him  to  serve  on  this  occasion  as  the  organ, 
exponent,  and  stimulat<»r  of  the  popular  faith. 

The  bewitched  girl,  as  she  ceased  to  foe  an  object  of 
popular  attention,  seems  to  have  returned  to  her  former 
behavior.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown  on  fruitful 
)ti92.  ground.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years,  three 
^^'  young  girls  in  the  family  of  Parris,  minister  of  Salem 
village,  now  Danversj  began  to  exhibit  similar  pranks. 
As  in  the  Boston  case,  a  physician  pronounced  them  be- 
witched, and  Tituba,  an  old  Indian  woman,*^the  servant 
of  Parris,  who  undertook,  by  some  vulgar  rites,  to  discov- 
er the  witch,  was  rewarded  by  the  girls  with  the  accu- 
sation of  being  herself  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  The 
neighboring  ministers  assembled  at  the  house  of  Pcurris 
for  fasting  and  prayer.  The  village  fasted ;  and  pres- 
ently a  general  £ast  was' ordered  throughout  the  colony. 
The  "  bewitched  children,*'  thus  rendered  objects  of  uni- 
versal sympathy  and  attention,  did  not  long  want  imita- 
tors. Several  other  girls,  and  two  or  three  women  of 
the  neighborhood)  began  to  be  afflicted  in  the  same  way, 
as  did  also  John,  the  Indian  husband  of  Tituba,  warned, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  fate  of  his  wife. 

Parris  took  a  very  active  part  in  discovering  the 
witehes;  so  did  Noyes,  minister  of  Salem,  described  as 
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Ma  learned,  a  charitable,  and  a  good  man.''  A  town  obaptxr 
oommittee  ynm  soon  formed  for  the  detection  nf  th^ 
witched.  Two  of  the  magistrates,  resi.lent  at  Salem,  en-  1692. 
tered  with  great  zeal  into  the  matter.  The  accusations, 
confined  at  first  to  Tittiba  and  two  other  firiendless  wom- 
en, one  crazed,  tile  other  bed-rid,  presently  included  two 
female  members  of  Parris's  chxcrch,  in  which,  as'  in  so 
many  otiier  ohnrclies,  there  had  been  scmie  sharp  dissent 
sions.  The  next  Sunday  after  this  accusaticm  Parris 
preached  from  the  verse,  <<  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  is  a  devil  ?"  At  the  announcement  of  this  text 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  accused  women  rose  andleffc  the 
meeting  house.  She  too  was  accused  immediately  after, 
and  the  same  fate  •  soon  overtook  all  who  showed  tiie 
least  disposition  to  resist  the  prevailing  deluMon. 

The  matter  had  now  assumed  so  much  importance,  April  ii 
tiiat  the  deputy  governor—- for  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  still  in  operation— proceeded  to  Salem  village, 
wi^h  five  other  magistrates^  and  held  a  court  in  the 
meeting  house.  *  A  great  crowd  was  present.  JParris 
acted  at  once  as  clerk' smd  accuser,  producing  the  wit- 
nesses, and  taking  down  the  testimony.  The  accused 
were  held  with  their  arms  extended  ahd  theiit  hands 
open,  lest  by  the  kast  motion  of  their  fingers  they  might 
inflict  torments  on  their  victims,  who  sometimes  Affected 
to  be  struck  dumb,  and  at  others  to  be  knocked  down 
by  the  mere  glance  of  an  eye.  They  were  haunted^ 
they  said,  by  the  specters  of  the  accused,  who  tendered 
them  a  book,  and  solicited  them  to  subscribe  a  league 
with  the  devQ ;  and  when  they  refused,  would  bite,  pinch, 
scratch,  choke,  bum,  twist,  prick,  pull,  and  otiierwase 
torment  tiiem.  At  the  mere  sight  of  the  accused  brou^t 
into  court,  « the  afflicted"  would  seem  to  be  seized  with 
a  fit  of  these  torments,  from  which,  however,  they  expe- 
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OHAPTEE  nenoed  iofltftut  relief  when  the  aocused  were  oompeUed 
^  to  toa<>h  ttraoK— iofiedlible  proof ,  to  the  mipds  of  the  ,gap. 

1692.  ing  assembly)  that  these  apparent  su^ering^  were  rpal 
and  the  aecusations  tciie.  The  theorj  was^  that  the 
tonoh  convey^  h^k  into  tiie  witch  the  malignant  hn- 
mora  shot  forth  j&om  h^  eyes;  and  learned  re&renoes 
wece  even  made  to  Des  Cartes,  of  whoee.new  philosophy 
^me  rnmors  )iad  reached  New  England,  in  support  of 
this  theory^ 

In  tile  examinations  at  Salem  viUage^  meeting  hoose 
some  Tery  extraordinary ,  scenes  pcoizrred.  ^<  Lbok  there  I" 
cried  one  of  the  afflicted;  .<<  there  is  Goody  Procter  on 
the  beam!"  This  Groody  Procter's  husband,  notwitii- 
standing  the^  accusation  against  her,  still  took  her  side, 
and  had  attended  her  to  the  conrt^  in  consequence  of 
which  act  of  fidelity,  some  of  <<the  afflicted"  began  now 
to  cry  out  tha,t  he  too  was  a  wizard.  A,t  the  exolama- 
tion  abore  sited,  ^'  many,  if  not  ajl  the  bewitohed,  bad 
gricYous  fits."  Question  by  thei  court :  «  Ann  Putnam, 
who  hurts  you  ?"  Answer :  <<  Goodman  Procter,  and 
his  wife  too."  Then  some  of  the  afflicted  cry  oi;t,  «  There 
is  Procter  going  te  talce  up  Mr^.  Pope's  feet!"  and  <<im^ 
mediately  her  feet  are  taken  up."  Questkm  by  the  court : 
<<^Vliat  do  yon  say,  Goodman  Procter,  to  these  things?" 
Answer ;  <<I  know  not :  I  am  innpcent"  Abigail  Will* 
iams,  another  of  the  afflicted,  cries  out,  <<  There  is  Good- 
man  Procter  going  to  Mrs.vPope!"  and  <(  immediately 
said  Pope  fedls  into  a  fit"  A  magistrate  to  Procter : 
<<You  see  the  devil  will  deceive  ypu;  the  children,"  so 
all  the  afflicted  were  called,  <<  cotild  see  vdiat  you  were 
going  to  do  before  the  woman  was  hurt  I  would  advise 
you  to  repentance,  for  you  see  the  devil  is  bringing  you 
out"  Abigail  Williams  ones  out  again,  <<  There  is  Good* 
man  Procter  going  to  hurt  Goody  Bibber !"  and  <<  imme- 
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diately  QoqAj  BSHmMLb  into  a  fit:"    Abigail  WiUianiB  ohmtbr 

and  Ann  Putnam  both  ^<  made  oQer  to  atnke  at  Elizabeth 1. 

Procter ;  but  -whw  Abigail's  band  ^me  near,  it  open^,  1692. 
whereas  it  was  made  i]^  into  a  fist  before,  and  oama  down 
exeeedinglj  lightly  as  it  drew  near  to  said  Procter,  and 
at  lengthy  with:  opeli  and  extended  fingers,  tonched.  Proc- 
ter's hood  very  lightly ;  and  immediately  Abigail  ories 
out,  <  My  fiagers,  my  fingers,  my  fingers  burn !'  and.  Ann 
Putnam  takes  on  most  grievously  of  her  head,  and  sinks 
down.''  Such  was  the  evidence  upon  Which  people  were 
believed  to  be  witches,  and  committed  to  prison  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives !  Yet,  let  us  not  hurry  too  much  to 
triumph  ov^r  the  piuit.  In  th^se  days  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism, have  yre  not  ourseltes  seen  impostures  as  gross, 
and  even  in  respectable  quarters,  a  headlong  or^ulity 
just  SB  precipitate  i  We  must  consider,  also,  that  the 
judgments  of  our  ancestors  were  disturbed  not  only  by 
wonder,  but  by  fear. 

Encouraged  by  the  ready  belief  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  fmUio,  « tile  afflicted"  went  on  enlarging  the 
circle  of  their  accusations,  whicb-presently  seemed  to  de- 
live  fresh  ooiroboration  firom  the  confessions  of  some  of 
the  aecused.  Tituba  had  been  flogged  into  a  confessbn; 
others  yielded  to  a  pressuice  more  stringent  than  blows. 
Weak  wctoen,  astonished  at  the  charges  and  contortions 
of  their  accusers,  assured  that  they  were  witches  ben 
yond  all  doubt,  and;  urged  to  confess  as  tiie  oaly  possi- 
ble chance  for  tiieir  lives,  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
repeat  any  tales  put  into  their  mouths :  their  journeys 
through  the  air  on  broomsticks  to  attend  witch  sacra)- 
ments— ^  sort  of  travesty  on  the  Christian  ordinance-— 
at  which  the  devil  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a.  ^  small 
black  man ;"  their  signing  the  devil's  book,  renouncing 
their  fcnrmer  baptism,  and  being  baptized  anew  by  the 
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CHAFTEH  defvil,  who  "dipped'*  them  in  « Wenham  Pond,"  after 

the  Anabaptist  fashion.     Called  upon  to  tell  who  were 

1692.  present  at  these  sacraments,  the  confessing  witches  woond 
May  u.  up  with  new  aooasations ;  and,  by  the  time  Phippe  ar- 
rived in  tiie  colony,  near  a  hundred  persons  were  ahready  . 
in  prison.  The  mischief  was  not  limited  to  Salem.  An 
idea  had  been  tak^n  up  tiiat  the  bewitched  could  explain 
the  causes  of  sickness ;  find  one  of  them,  carried  to  Aji^ 
dover  for  that  purpose,  had  accused  many  persond-  of 
witchcraft,  and  thrown  the  whole  village  into  tiie  greatest 
commotion.  Some  persons  also  had  been  accused  in  Bos- 
ton  and  other  towns. 

It  was  one  of  Phipps's  first  official  acts,  in  which,  no 
doubt^  he  was  governed  by  learned  advice,  to  order  all 
the  prisoners  into  irons.  This  restraint  upon  their  mo- 
tions might  impede  them^  it  was  hq>ed,  in  tormenting 
the  afflicted.  Without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  tiie 
General  Court,  to  whom  that  authority  properly  bekmg-i 
ed,  Phipps  hastened,  by  advice  of  his  counsel,  to  organ- 
ize a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  tiie  witches.  Stough- 
ton,  the  Ueutenant  governor,  was  appointed  president; 
but  his  cold  and  hard  temper,  his  theological  education, 
and  unyielding  bigotry  were  ill  qualifications  for  «ueh  an 
office.  His  associates,  six  in  number,  were  chiefly  Bos 
ton  men,  possessing  a  high  reputation  fcfr  wisdom  and 
piety,  among  them  Richards,  the  late  agent.  Wait  Win- 
throp,  brother  of  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  and  grandson  of 
.  the  former  governor,  and  Samuel  Sewell,  the  two  latter 
subsequently,  in  turn,  chief  justices  of  the  province. 
Jones.  The  new  court,  thus  organized,  proceeded  to  Salem, 
and  commenced  operaticms  by  the  trial  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch. 
Besides  <<  spectral  evidence,"  that  is,  the  tales  of  the 
afflicted,  a  jury  of  women,  appointed  to  make  an  exam- 
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ination,  found  upon  her  ii  wart  or  exoresceBoe,  adjudged  oBAPm 

to  be  "  a  deyil's  teat."     A  nmmber  of  old  stories  were  — .-.— 

also  raked  np  of  dead  hens,  and  foundered  cattle,  and  1692. 

carts  upset,  ascribed  by  the  neighbors  to  her  incantations. 

On  this  evidence  she  was  brought  in  guilty,  akid  hanged 

a  few  days  after,  when  the  court  tock  an  adjournment  Jane  la 

to  the  ehd  of  the  month. 

The  first  General  Court  under  the  new  charter  met 
meanwhile,  and  Increasei  Mather,  who  had  returned  in  June  8. 
company  with  Phij^,  gare  an  account  of  his  agency. 
From  a  House  not  well  pleased  with  the  loss  of  tiie  old 
charter  he  obtained  a  reluctant  vote  of  thanks,  but  he 
received  no  compensation  for  four  years'  expenses,  whioh 
had  pressed  vefy^  heavily  upon  his,  narrow  income.  After 
passing  a  temporary  act  for  contintiing  in  force  all  the 
old  laws,  among  others  the  capital  law  against  witch- 
craft, an  adjournment  was  had)  without  any  objecticm, 
or  even  refereiioe,  so  far  as  appears,  to  the  special  court 
for  the  trial  of  the  Mtches,  which  surely  would  have 
raised  a  great  outcry  had  it  b^n  established  for  any  un- 
popular purpose. 

According  to  a  favorite  practice  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, now  put  in  use  for  the  last  time,  Fhipps  requested 
the  advice  of  the  elders  as  to  the  jnroceedings  against  the 
witches.  The  reply,  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Cotton  Jane  15 
Mather,  acknowledges  witii  thankfulness  <'the  success 
which  the  merciful  Otod  has  given  to  the  sedulous  and 
assiduous  endeavors  of  our  honorable  rulers  to  defeat  the 
abominable  witchcrafts  which  have  been  committed  in 
the  country,  humbly  praying  that  the  discovery  of  those 
mysterious  and  mischievous  wickednesses  may  be  per- 
fected." It  advises,  however,  <«  critical  and  exquisite 
caution"  in  relying  too  much  on  <<  the  devil's  author- 
ity," that  is,  on  speckal  evidence,  or  <^  apparent  ehfmges 
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CHAPTER  wrooght  in  the  ^fflioted  by  the  presenoe  of  the  aootued ;" 
TiftithAr  of  which,  in  tile  opinion  of  the  ministers,  ooald 

1692.  be  trusted  aa  infallible  proof.  Yet  it  was  almost  entirely 
on  this  sort  of  evidenoe  that  all  the  subsequent  oonvio- 
tions  were  had.  StonghtoUf  unfortunately,  had  espoused 
the  opinion,  oertainly  a  plausible-  one,  that  it  was  inqx>s- 
sible  for  the  devil  to  assume  the  ajqpearanoe  of  an  inno^ 
omt  man,  or  for  persons  not  witches  to  be  speotrally  seen 
at  witches'  meeting^ ;  and  some  of  the  confessing  witches 
were  frompt  to  flatter  the  chief  justice's  vanity,  by  con- 
firming a  doctrine  so  apt  for  th^ir  purposes. 

June  30.  At  the  second  session  of  the  special  court,  five  womea 
were  tried  and  convicted.  The  others,  w^e  easily  dis* 
posed  of;  but  in  the  case  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  one  of  Par- 
rii^s  <Aurch  members,  a  woman  hitherto  of  unimpeach- 
able character,  the  jury  at  first  gave  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. At  the  announcement  of  this  verdict  « the  afflict 
ed'^  rais^  a  gr^at  clamor.  The  <<  honored  court"  called 
the  jury's  -attention  to  an  exclamation  of  the  {nrisoner 
during  the  trial,  expressive  of  surprise  at  seeing  amcmg 
the  witnesses  two  of  her  late  fellow-prisoners  :  <<  Why 
do  these  testify  against  me  ?  tiiey  used  to  come  among 
us  !"  Ttiese  two  witnesses  had  turned  (xmfessors,  and 
these  words  were  construed  by  the  court  as  confirming 
their  testimony  of  having  met  the  prisoner  at  witches' 
meetings.  The  unhappy  woman,  partially  deaf,  listened) 
to  this  colloquy  in  silence.  Thus  pressed  by  the  court, 
and  hearing  no  reply  from  the  prisoner,  the  jury  changed 
their  verdict  and  pronounced  her  guilty.  The  exfdana- 
ti<Mis  subsequently  offered  in  hei^  behalf  were  disregarded* 
Tbe  governor,  indeed,  granted  a  reprieve,  but  the  Salem 
comtoittee  prooored  its  recall,  and  the  imbappy  woman, 
UMea  in  chains  to  the  meeting  house,,  was  solemnly  ex- 

Ady  19.  coimnunioated,  and  presently  hanged  with  th#  others. 
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At  the  third  session  of  tbe  ootirti  six  prisoners  were  chaptee 
triad  and  convicted,  ail  of  whom  were  presently  hanged  _!.. 
except  .Elizabeth  Procter^  whose  pregfeicmcy  was  pleaded  1692. 
in  delay.     Her  tme  and  feuithfal  husband,  in  spite  of  a  ^^^-^ 
letter  to  tiie  Boston  mihisters,  denouncing  the  fiedsehood 
of  the  wilbiesses,  complaining  that  confessions  had  been 
extosted  by  tprtnre,  and  begging  Ibr  a  trial  at  Boston  ct 
before  otiier  jtidges,  was  found  guilty,  and  suffered  vd% 
the  rest.      Another  of  this  unfc^tunate  conqiany  was 
Jdm  Wilbird,  employed  as  an  officer  to  aitest  the  ao* 
oosed,  but  whose  imprudent  expression  of  some  doubts 
on  the  subject  had  caused  him  to  be  accused  also.     He 
had  fled,  but  was  pursued  and  taken,  and  was  now  tried 
and  executed.     His  behavior,  and  tiiat  of  Procter,  at 
the  place  of  execution,  tnade;  however,  a  deep  iinpres-   . 
ma  on  many  minds. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Ghorge  Bur* 
roughs,  a  minister  whom  the  incursidns  of  the  Eastern 
Indians  bad  lately  driven  from  Saco  back  to  Salem  vil- 
lage, where  he  had  formerly  preached,  and  vHiere  he  now 
&und  am<n%  his  fc»rmer  jparishioners  enemies  more  im- 
placable  even  than  the  Indians.  It  was  iiie  misfortune 
of  Burroughs  te  have  many  enemies,  in  part,  perhaps, 
by  his  own  £Eiult.  Encouragement  was  thus  found  to 
accuse  him.  Some  of  the  witnesses  had  seen  him  at 
vntches'  meetings ;  others  had  seen  the  apparitions  of 
his  dead  wives,  which  accused  him  of  cruelty.  These 
witnesses,  with  great  symptoms  of  horror  and  alarm, 
even  pretended  to  i^ee  these  dead  wives  again  appearing 
to  them  in  op^a  court.  Though  small  of  size.  Bur* 
roughs  was  remarkably  strong,  instances  of  vi^ich  were 
given  in  proof  that  the  devil  helped  him.  Steugfaton 
treated  him  with  cruel  insolenee,  and  did  his  best  to 
oonfiise  and  confound  him.     What  ensured  his  condem- 
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CHiPTER  nation  was  a  paper  he  handed  to  the  jnry^  aii  extract 
.  from  some  anthot,  denying  the  possibility  of  witohcraft. 


1692.  Boiroughs's  speech  from  tiie  gallows  affected. many,  es- 
^»g  10-  pecially  the  flnent  fervency  of  his  prayers^  conplnding 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  n6  witch,  it  was  thought, 
could  repeat  correctly.     Several,  indeed,  had  been  al- 
ready detected  by  some  slight  error  or  mispronunioiation 
in  attefnpting  it.     The  impres^on,  however,  which  Bor^ 
roughs  might  hdve  produced,  was  neutralized  by  Cotton 
,    •  Mather,  who  appeared  on  horseback  among  the  crowds 
and  took  occasion  to  remind  the  people  that  Burroughs^ 
tlpngb  a  preacher,  was  no  <<  ordained"  minister,  and  that 
the  devil  would  sometimes  assume  even  the  garb  of  an 
angel  of  light. 
Sept.  9.      At  a  fourth  session  of  the  court,  six  women  were  tried 
Sept.  17.  and  found  guilty.      At  another  session  shortly  after, 
eight  women  and  (me  man  w^re  convicted,  all  of  whom 
received  8entei\ce  of  death.     An  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
refused  to  [dead,  was  pressed  to  death-4-a  barbarous  in- 
fliction prescribed  by  the  common  law  for  such  cai^es. 

Ever  since,  the  tri^  began,  it  had  been  evident  that 
confession  was  the  only  avenue  to  safety.  ^  Several  ol 
those  now  found  guilty  confessed  and  were  reprieved ; 
but  Samuel  Woodwell,  having  retracted  his  confession, 
al<mg  with  seven  others  who  persisted  in  their  innooenoe» 
Sept.  83.  was  sent  to  execution.  <<  The  afflicte4"  numbered  by 
this  time  about  fifty ;,  fifty-five  had  confessed  themselves 
witches  and  turned  aoonsers;  twenty  persons  had  al- 
ready suffered  death ;  eight  more  were  under  sentence ; 
the  jails  were  full  of  prisoners,  and  new  accusations  were 
added  every  day.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  court  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  Novemb^. 

Cotton  Mather  employed  this  interval  in  preparing  his 
« Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  containing  an  ex- 
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ultdog  aooonnt  of  the  late  trials,  giving  foil  oredit  to  the  chaptib 
statements  o£  the  afflioted  and  the  oonfessorsj  and  vaunt-        . 
lag  the  good  effeots  of  the  late  exeoQtions  in  <Vth6  1692. 
starflUQge  deliveranoe  of  some  that  had  lain  for  many 
years  in  a  most  sad  oohdition,  under  they  knew  not 
what  evil  hand." 

While  the  witoh  trials  were  going  on,  the  governor 
had  hast^oied  to  Pepiaquid,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  in- 
struotions  brought  with  him  from  England,  thongh  at 
an  expense  to  the  province  which  caused  lood  complaints,  • 
had  built  there  a  strong  stone  fi>rt.  Colonel  Chwch  had 
been  employed^  in  the  mean  time,  witii  four  hundred 
men,  in  scouring  the  shores  of  the  Penobscot  and  the 
bankli  of  the  Kennebec. 

Notwithstanding  some  slight  cautions  about  trusting 
top  muph  to  spectral  evidence,  Mather's  book,  which  pro- 
fossed  to  be  published  at  the  qpecial  request  of  the  gov- 
ernor, was  evidently  intended  to  stimulate  to  forther  pro- 
ceedings. But,  before  its  publication,  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  ahready  reached  such  a  height  as  to  commence 
working  its  own  cure.  The  accusers,  grown  bold  with 
success,  had  begun  to  implicate  persons  whose  character 
and  condition  had  seemed  to  place  them  beyond  tiie  possi- 
bility of  assault.  E  v«i  <<  tiie  generatioii  of  the  children 
of  Ood"  were  in  dang^.  One  ai  the  Andover  ministers 
had  been  imj^cated ;  but  two  of  tiie  confessing  witches 
came  to  his  rescue  by  declaring  that  they  had  surrepti- 
tiously carried  his  shape  to  a  witches'  meeting,  in  order  to 
oreate  a  belief  tiiat  he  was  there.  Hale,  minister  of  Bev; 
erly,  had  been  very  active  against  the  witches ;  but  when 
his  own  wifo  was  charged,  he  began  to  hesitate*  A  son 
of  Gkyvomor  Bradstreet,  a  m&gisl^ate  of  Andover,  having 
refused  to  issue  any  mcnre  warrants,  was  himself  accused, 
and  hlB  brother  soon  after,  on  the  charge  of  bewitching 
IL— L 
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CHAPTER  a  dog.  Both  were  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Sev- 
...._^  eral  prisoners,  by  the  favor  of  firiends,  escaped  to  Rhode 
1692.  Island,  but,  finding  themselves  in  danger  there,  fled  to 
New  York,  where  Governor  Fletcher  gave  them  protec- 
tion. Their  property  was  seized  as  fo^eited  by  their 
flight.  Lady  Phipps,  applied  to  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence on  behalf  of  an  nnfortonate  prisoner,  issued  a  war- 
rant to  the  jailer  in  her  own  name,  and  had  thus,  rather 
Irregularly,  procured  his  discharge.  Some  of  the  accus- 
ers, it  is  said,  began  to.  tiirow  out  insinuations  even 
against  her. 

The  extraordinary  proceedings  on  the  commitments 
and  trials ;  the  determination  of  the  magistrates  to  over- 
look the  most  obvious  fEdsehoods  and  contradictions  on 
tii€»  part  of  the  afficted  and  the  confessors,  under  pre- 
tense that  ihe  devil  took  away  their  memories  and  im- 
posed upon  th^  brain,  while  yet  reliance  was  placed  on 
their  testimony  to  convict  the  accused ;  the  partiality 
ejdiibited  in  omitting  to  take  any  notice  of  certain  ac- 
cusations ;  the  violent  means  employed  to  obtain  con- 
fessions, amounting  sometimes  to  positive  torture ;  the 
totid  disregard  of  retracticms  made  voluntarily,  and  even 
at  tiie  hazard  of  life— all  these  circumstances  had  im- 
pressed the  attehtimi  of  the  more  rational  part  of  tiie 
community ;  and,  in  this  crisis  of  danger  and  alarm, 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Court  was  most  anxiously 
awaited. 
October.  When  that  body  assembled,  a  remonstrance  came  in 
firom  Andover  against  tiie  condemnation  of  persons  of 
good  fame  on  the  testimony  of  children  and  others  <iun- 
der  diabolical  influences."  What  actbn  was  taken  on 
this  remonstrance  does  not  appear.  The  court  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  passage  of  a  number  of  acts,  embodying 
gome  of  the  chief  points  of  the  old  civil  and  (criminal 
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laws  of  the  colony.     The  oiqpital  punishment  of  witch-  oBArraE 


craft  was  specially  provided  for  in  the  yery  terms  of  the . 
English  act  (tf  Parliament  Hereey  and  blasphemy  were  1692. 
also  continued  as  capital  offenses.  By  the  organization  ^^<^^^* 
of  the  Superior  Court  under  the  charter^  the  special  com- 
missicm  for  the  trial  of  witches  was  superseded.  But  of 
this  Superior  Court  Stoughton  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice, and  three  of  his  £rar  colleagues  had  sat  with  nim 
in  the  special  court. 

There  is  no  evidence  tiiat  these  judges  had  undergone 
any  change  of  opinion;  but  when  the  new  court  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  a  special  term  at  Salem  for  the  continua-  1693. 
ticm  of  the  witch  trials,  a  decided  alteratkm  in  pubtio  ^^"^ 
feeling  became  apparent.  Six  women  of  Andover  re- 
nounced their  confes8i<mS|  and  sent  in  a  memorial  to  that 
effect  Of  fifty-six  indictments  laid  before  tiie  gra^d 
.jury,  only  twenty-six  were  returned  true  bills.  Of  the 
persons  tried,  tiiree  only  were  found  guilty.  Sevwal 
others  were  acquitted,  the  first  instances  of  the  sort  since 
the  trials  began.  The  court  then  proceeded  to  Charles- 
tovm,  where  many  were  in  prison  on  the  same  charge. 
The  case  of  a  woman  who  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
had  been  rq)uted  a  witch,  was  selected  for  tiial.  Many 
witnesses  testified  against  her ;  but  the  spectral  evidoice 
had  fedlen  into  total  discredit,  and  was  not  used.  Though 
as  strong  a  case  was  made  out  as  any  at  Salem,  the 
woman  was  acquitted,  with  her  daughter,  grand^ugh- 
ter,  an4  several  oti^rs.  News  presently  came  of  a  re- 
prieve for  those  under  sentence  of  death  at  Salem,  at 
which  Stoughton  was  so  enraged  that  he  left  tiie  bendb, 
exclaiming,  <^  Who  it  is  that  obstructs  the  course  of 
justice,  I  know  not ;  the  Iiord  be  merciful  to  the  coun- 
try !"  nor  did  he  again  take  his  seat  during  that  ternk 

At  tiie  first  aee^on  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Borton,  AprilH 
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ca$msL  ibe  grand  jurjj  isbough  seat  out  to  reoonsidet  the  matter, 
^  rflfawftd  to  find  a  bill  even  against  a  oonfessing  witoh. 
1698.  The  idea  was  already  prevalent  that  eome  great  mis- 
takes had  been  committed  at  Salem.  The  reality  €i 
witehoraft  was  sHll  insisted  upon  as  zealously  as  ever, 
but  tiie  impression  wms  strong  that  the  devil  had  usidd 
«« the  afflioted''  as  hb  instlruments  to  occasion  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  Uood.  On  hbhaM  of  the  minislers,  In- 
crease Mather  came  out  with  his  '<  Cases  of  Conscience 
«  coi^ceniing  Witchcraft/'  in  whidii,  while  he  argued  with 
great  learning  that  spectral  evijenoe  was  not  infallible, 
abd  tiiat  the  devil  mig^  assume  tiie  diape  of  an  innocent 
man,  he  yet  strenuously  maintained  as  suflEicient  proof 
confession,  or  <<the  speaking  such  words  or  the  doing 
suchf  things  as  none  but  such  as  have  &miUarity  with 
the  devil  ever  did  or  can  do."  As  to  such  as  fidsely 
coufessed  tiiemselves  witches,  and  were  hanged  in  con- 
sequence, Matiier  thought  thsft  was  no  more  than  they 
deserved.  . 

King.  William's  veto  on  tiie  witchcraft  act  pevented 
any  furtiier  trials ;  and  presently,  by  Phippi^s  order,  all 
the  prisoners  were  ditk^harged.  To  a  similar  veto  Massa- 
•<diutotts  owes  it  that  heresy  and  blaqphemy  ceased  to  i^ 
pear  as  capital  domes  on  her  statute-bodE. 

The  Mathers  gave  still  further  proof  of  Isdth  unshiJcen 
8ept  by  discovering  an  afflicted  damsd  in  Boston,  whom  they 
visited  and  priiyed  with,  and  of  mhoBt  case  Cottmi  Ma- 
ther wrote  an  acooonl^  circulated  in  manuscript  This 
damsel,  however,  had  tiie  discretion  to  accuse  nobody, 
tiie  specters  that  beset  her  being  all  veiled.  Reason  and 
ocnnmon  sense,  at  last,  found  an  advocate  in  Bpbert 
Calef,.^  citizen  of  Boetcm,  sneered  at  hj^  Cotton  Mather 
as  <^a  weaver  who  pret^ded  to  be  a  merchant,"  and 
afterward,  when  he  grew  more  angry,  as  <<  a  coal  sent 
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trom  hell"  to  blaoken  his  oharaoter^— a  mani  however,  of  geapter 
aoand  inteUigenoo  and  OGroragedns  spirit.    Oalef  wrote  an ; 
aocount,  also  hancfed  about  in  mannseripty  of  what  had  1603. 
been  elaid  and  done  durii^p^a  visitation  of  the  Mathers  to 
this  afflicted  damsel,  an  exposure  of  her  imposture  and 
their  (credulity,  which  so  nettled  Cotton  Mather  that  he 
oommenoed  a  proseoatbn  fcur  slander  against  Calef,  which, 
howeveri  he  ^oon  saw  reason  to  drop* 

Calef  tiita  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Maimer  and 
the  other  Boston  ministers,  in  which  he  denied  and  rid- 
iooled  the  reality  of  any  such  compacts  with  the  devil 
as  were  cdmmonly  believed  in  under  the  name  of  witch- 
craft. The  witchcraft  spdcen  of  in  tiie  Bible  meant  no 
more,  hd  maintained,  than  <<  hatred  or  opposition  to  the 
word  and  worship  of  God,  and  seeking  to  seduce  there- 
from  by  some  sign"—- a  definitim  which  he  had  found  in 
some  English  writer  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  f<Mrti- 
fied  by  divers  texts. 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  r^ly  to 
Calef  that  a  circular  from  Harvard  College,  signed  by  1695. 
Increase  Mather  as  president,  a«id  by  all  the  neighbimng  ^'^^^^ 
ministers  as  fellows,  invited  reports  of  «^  apparitions,  pes- 
sessioui,  enchantments,  and  all  extraordinary  things, 
wherein  the  exist^be  and  agency  of  &e  invisible!  worU 
is  more  sensibly  dem<mstrated,"  to  be  used  <(  as  some  fit     ^ 
assemUy  of  ministers  might  direct."     But  the  «invl^  * 
hie  world"  was  feist  ceasing  to  be  visible,'  and  Cotton 
Mather  laments  that  in  ten  years  scarce  five  returns 
were  received  to  this  oirculsSr. 

Yet  the  idea  of  some  supenatural  visitation  at  Sa- 
lem was  but  v«ry  sbwly  rdinquished,  being  still  persists 
in  even  by  those  penitent  actors  in  the  scene  who  ora* 
fassed'  and  lan^nted  their  own  delusion  and  blood-guilt* 
iness.     Such  were  Sewell,  one  of  tiie  judges;  Noyes, 
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chaWzr  one  of  the  most,  active  proee^utors ;  and  several  of  the 
•  jurymen  who  had  sat  on  the  trials.    The  witnesses  upon 

1693.  whose  testimony  so  many  innocent  persons  had  suffered^ 
were  never  odled  to  any  aocoont.    When  CalePs  letteni 

1700.  were  presently  published  in  London,  together  with  Us 
account  of  the  suppdoed  witchcraft,  the  book  was  burned 
in  the  college  yard  at  Cambridge  by  order  of  Increase 
Mather.  The  members  of  the  Boston  North  Church 
came  out  also  with  a  pamphlet  in  defense  of  their  pas- 
tors.   Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  in  his  <<  Modest  Inquiry 

1697.  into  the  Nature  of  Witchcraft,"  and  Cotton  Mather  in 

1702.  his  «Magnalia,"  though  they  admit  there  had  been  «a 
going  too  far"  in  the  ajOfair  at  Salem,  are  yet  still  as  stren- 
uous as  ever  for  the  reality  of  witchcrafts  Nor  were 
ih^Y  without  support  from  abroad.  Dr.  Watts,  then  one 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  ihe  English  Dissenters,  wrote  to 
Cotton  Mather,  ^<  I  am  persuaded  there  was  much  agen- 
cy of  the  devil  in  those  aiOfairs,  and  perhaps  there  were 
some  real  witches  too."  .Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the 
heirs  of  the  victims,  and  those  who  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  for  their  lives,  obtdned  some  partial  indemnity  for 
their  pecuniary  losses.-  Stoughtpn  and  Cotton  Mather, 
though  they  never  expressed  the  least  regret  or  oontriticm 
for  their  part  in  the  affitir,  stUl  maintained  their  places 
in  the  public  estimation.  Just  as  tiie  trials  were  con- 
cluded, Stoughton,  thou^  he  held  the.  king's  commis- 

1693.  sion  as  lieutenant  governor,  was  chosen  a  counselor — a 
^^'  mark  of  confidence  which  the  theocratic  majority  did  not 
choose  to  extend  to  several  6f  the  moderate  party  named 
in  the  original  appointment— and  to  this  post  he  was  an- 
nually re-elected  as  long  as  he  lived ;  while  Moody,  be- 
cause be  had  &vored  the  escape  of  some  of  the  accused, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  pastorship  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston,  and  to  return  again  to  Portsmouth. 
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Yet  we  need  less  wonder  at  the  pertinaoity  witii  which  ohaptbb 
this  delusicm  was  adh^ered  to,  when  we  find  Addison  ar- ....... 

gulng  for  the  reality  of  witchcraft  at  the  same  time  1698. 
that  he  refosecf  to  believe  in  anj  modem  instance  of  it; 
and  even  Blackstone,  half  a  century  after,  gravely  de* 
daring  t;ha|;  « to  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  exist- 
ence of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly  to  con- 
tradict the  revealed  word  of  God  in  various  passages  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'' 

The  witchcraft  delusion  was  hardly  over  when  Boston 
was  visited  by  a  pestQential  disease,  probably  the  yellow  Jnaa. 
fever,  brought  there  by  a  fleet  and  army  from  tiie  West 
Indies,  ordered  to  Boston  to  cooperate  in  an  attack  on 
Canada.  But,  as  no  notice  had  been  received  of  this 
intended  expedition,  there  were  no  preparations  to  co- 
operate. The  five  hundred  soldiecs  kept  on  foot  by  Mas- 
sachusetts were  absent  at  tiie  eastward,  scouring  the 
banks  of  the  Baco  and  the  Kennebec.  The  auxiliary 
fleet  and  army  arrived  in  a  totally  disabled  state,  more 
tban  half  the  men  having  perished.  No  expedition  against 
Canada  could  be  undertaken;  but  Phipps succeeded  in 
arranging  a  peace  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  not  des-  Aug. 
tined,  however,  to  be  of  long  continuance. 

Und^  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts  the  laws  had 
existed  in  tiie  shape  of  a  code,  modified  from  time  to  time 
by  successive  revisions.     This  important  advantage  was 
now  lost.     A  committee,  appointed  at  the  first  session  of  1692. 
the  new^General  Court  to  revise  the  old  laws,  instead  of    ^'"*' 
bringing  in  a  complete  code,  reported  a  number  of  detach- 
ed acts,  many  of  which  were  vetoed  in  Englatid.     Such 
was  the  fate  of  a  bill  of  rights  passed  at  the  second  ses-    Ooi. 
sion,  of  a  habeas  corpus  act,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  of  ,a 
code  of  criminal  law,  cominled  from  the  old  statmtes. 
Among  the  laws  of  this  session  which. escaped  the  royal 
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OBAPTER  veto  wjsre  important  acts  founded  on  tbe  dd  {xdiiy,  reg- 

^ nlating  tiie  distribation  of  intestate  estates;  providing  for 

1693.  tiie  suj^Qsrt  of  oommon  sdioolS)  and  conferring  on  the. 
Congregation^  system  the  prerogatives  of  an  establidied 
church. 

Every  town  was  obliged  to  support  a  Congregational 
minister,  toward  whose  salary  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  taxed,  even  those  who  might  belong  to  dissent* 
ing  societies.  The  minist^  had  a  life-tenure  in  his- 
office,  from  which  he  could  hot  be  displaced  except  for 
cause,  and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  council  of 
neighboring  churches.  The  right  of  selecting,  or  <<  call- 
ing" the  minister,  remained  with  the  church,  but  he 
could  not  be  <<  settled,"  so  as  to  make  the  town  liable 
for  his  suppcnrt,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters.  Thus  two  « calls^'  became  neces- 
sary, one  by  ihe  church,  tbe  other  by  the  parish.  Mas-' 
sachusetts  contain^,  at  this  time,  upward  of  eighty 
churches ;  the  whole  number  in  New  England  was  about 
one  hundr^  and  twenty.  With  v^ry  few  exceptions, 
the  ministers  of  these  churches  had  been  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  In  addition  to  the  hundred  and  fifty 
ministers  abready  supplied  by  that  institution.  New  En- 
gland had  enjoyed  the  services  of  one  htmdred  and  five 
ministerial  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  includ- 
ing fourteen  who  had  left  before  their  education  was 
completed,  and  as  many  more  who  had  emigrated  since 
the  restoration  of  Episcopacy,  but  excluding  soipe  twen- 
ty others,  whom  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  <<Magnalm,'^ 
classes  as  <^  anomalies,  either  so  enoneous  in  their  prin- 
ciples, or  so  scandalous  in  their  practices,  or  so  disagree- 
able to  the  church  order  for  which  the  country  was 
planted,"  that  he  can  not  well  «  crowd  them  into  the 
company  of  our  worthies,"  though  he  admits  that  aipong 
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the  number  were  some  <<  godly  Anabaptists"  and  some  cbj^em 
«  godly  Episcopalians.'^'  . 

Ttavel,  play,  or  Work  cfa  tiie  Lord's  day  were  pro-  1693 
hibited  by  statute,  and  the  ocmstables  and  tithing  men 
were  specially  charged  <*  to  resthdn  all  persons  from  swim* 
ming  in  the  watets^  nnnecessary  and  unreasonable  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  or  fields  of  the  town  of  Boston  or  other 
places,  keeping  open  their  shop^  or  following  their  secu- 
lar oeoasions  or  recreations  in  tiie  evening  preceding  the 
Lcqrd's  day,  or  any  part  of  said  day  or  eyening' follow- 
ing/' 

Though  the  first  attempts  at  oriminaMegislation  had 
been  defeated  by  the  royal  veto,  two  characteristic  acts 
were  soon  allowed  to  pass,  the  one  providing  a  punish-  1694. 
ment  for  adultery,  the  otiier  for  atheism  and  blasphemy,  1698. 
capital  offenses  under  the  <4d  code.  In  cases  oi  adul- 
tery, the  guilty  parties  were  <<  to  be  set  upon  the  gal- 
lows, with  a  rope  about  their  necks,  the  other  end  to  be 
cast  over  the  gallows,  aildin  the  way  firbm  thence  to  the 
common  jail  to  be  severely  whipped,  not  exceeding  forty 
stripes,  and  forever  after  to  wear  a  capital  A,  of  two 
inches  long  and  {proportional  bigness,  cut  out  in  doth  of 
a  contrary  color  to  their  dotiies,  and  sewed  upon  their 
upper  garments,' on  the  outside  of  their  arm,  or  on  their 
back  in  open  view,''  and  whenev^  caught  without  tills 
badge  to  be  whipped  fifteen  stripes.  Atheism  and  blas- 
phemy, including  the  offense  of  denying  any  one  of  the 
caiionical  books  of  Scripture  to  be  the  inspired  word  of 
Grod,  Were  to  be  punished  with  six  months'  imprisonment, 
to  be  continued  till  sureties  were  given  for  good  behav- 
ior; setting  in  the  pillory ;  whipping;  boring  through  the 
tongue  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  sitting  on  the  gallows  with 
a  rope  about  the  neck ;  any  two  of  these  punishments  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court — ^penalties  which  fell  short, 
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CHAPTER  as  we  shall  presently  see^  of  those  enaoted  in  Marylaiid 

and  Virginia  for  the  same  offenses. 

1693.  Under  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts,  the  English 
practice  was  introduced  of  issuing  commissions  to  cer- 
tain persons  in  each  county  as  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
whom  also  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  to  sums  less  than  forty 
shillings  was  presently  given.     The  judiciary,  as  finally 

1698.  organized  by  statute,  included  a^  Superior  Court  of  five 
judges,  to  which  was  assigned  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench,  ,and  Exchequer ; 
'  County  Courts  of  Commou  Pleas  for  smaller  civil  cases; 
and  Courts  of 'Sessions,  composed  of  all  the  justices  in 
each  county,  for  the  trial  of  inferior  criminal  cases  and 
the  management  of  county  a&irs.  Separate  Courts  of 
Probate  were  established  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons.  ''A  Court  of  Chancery  was  once  pro- 
vided, but  as  its  organization  was  not  approved  by  the 
king,  that  part  of  the  scheme  was  dropped,  and.  Massa- 
chusetts remained  without  any  equity  jurisdiction.  Four 
separate  judiciary  acts  had  to  be  passed  before  the  mat- 
ter could  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  An  attorney  general 
was  appointed  to  conduct  public  prosecution,  but  as  yet 
liie  practice  of  the.law  se^ms  not  to  have  existed  in  New 
England  as  a  separate  profession.  Neither  Stoughton 
nor  any  of  his  colleagues  on  the  bendi  had  been  educated 
as  lawyers. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

PROGRESS  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FIRST  INTERCO- 
MNIAL  WAR.  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  PLANTATIONS. 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  COLONIAL  COM- 
MERCE. 

tT  HILE  New  England  and  New  York  were  suffer-  chaptsi 
ing  from  war,  superstition,  and  the  bitterness  of  faction, . 


XXL 


Pennsylvania  was  not  without  internal  troubles.  These 
troubles  originated  with  George  Kieith,  a  Scotch  Quaker, 
formerly  surveyor  general  of  Ecust  Jersey,  and  at  this 
time  master  oi  the  Quaker  school  at  Philadelphia,  and 
champion  of  the  Quakers  ag&dnst  Cotton  Mather  and  the 
Boston  ministers.  Pressing  the  doctrines  of  non-resist- 
ance to  their  logical  conclusion,  Keith  advanced  the  opin-  1692. 
ion  that^  Quaker  principles  were  not  consistent  with  the 
exereise  of  political  authority.  He  also  attacked  negro 
slavery  as  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  giving  mortal  offense  to  a  sect  or  a  par- 
ty than  to  call  upon  it  to  be  consistent  with  its  own 
professed  doctrines.  Keith  was  disowned  by  the  yearly 
meeting,  but  he  forthwith  instituted  a  meeting  of  his 
own,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Christian  Quakers. 
In  reply  to  a  "  Testimony  of  Denial"  put  forth  against 
him,  he  pilblished  an  <<  Address,'^  in  which  he  handled 
his  adversaries  with  very  little  ceremony.  He  was  fined 
by  the  Quaker  magistrates  for  indolence,  and  Bradford, 
the  only  printer  in  the  colony,  was  called  to  account  for 
having  published  Keith's  address.  Though  he  obtaiked 
a  discharge,  Bradford,  however,  judged  it  expedient  to 
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CHAFTES  remove  with  his  types  to  New  York,  whiofi  now  first  ob* 
.  tained  a  printing  press. 
1692.  The  Episoc^palians  and  other  non-Qoakers  professed 
great  sympathy  for  Keith,  and  raised  a  loud  omicrg 
against  Quaker  iptoleraitoe.  Keith  hbnself  presently 
embraced  Episoopacy,  went'  to  Englasid,  and  took  orders 
there.  The  Quaker  magistrates  were  accos^  of  hostil- 
ity to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  alleg<ed  malad- 
ministration of  his  agents,  joined  with  bis  own  suspected 
loyalty,  a  pretense  wa^  feund  for  depriving  Penn  of  the 
goyernment-b«  step  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  .without 
any  of  the  form3,  or,  indeed,  any  authority  of  law,  though 
justifi^  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  Whig 
lawyers  of  that  day. 

A  similar  stretch  ojf  power  was  exercised  at  the  same 
time  in  tiie  case  of  Penn's  late  opponent.  Lord  Balti- 
more. After  a  tedious  examination,  during  which  no 
other  charge  was  brought  against  him  except  that  he 
was  a,  papist,  on  tha,t  single  ground,  by  an  order  in  coun- 
cil, he  was  deprived  of  the  administration  of  Maryland, 
though  still  allowed  to  enjoy  his  quit-rents,  tonnage  duty, 
and  otiier  income* 

The  government  of  Maryland  for  the  past  three  years 
ha4  remaine4  in  the  hands  of  ti^e  insmgents.  Being 
thus  assumed  by  the  crown,  William  sent  out  Lionel 
Copley  as  royal  governor,  with  whom  went  Thomas 
Bray,  ecclesiastical  commissary  for  the  Bisl^op  of  Lon- 
don. An  Assem)}ly  called  by  Copley  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  province.  All  the  existing  laws  were  repealed, 
iind  a  new  code  enacted,  founded,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  on  previous  legislation,  but  differing  in  some  essen- 
tial particulars.  The  system  of  the  non-pre-eminence 
of  any  religious  s^ct,  and  of  the  support  by  each  sect  of 
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ite  own  rfergy,  introdnoed  at  the  planting  of  tiie  ocdony  ouma 
and  hitherto  maintained^  was  now  overtomed.  THa 
Chmch  of  England  was  established  by  law.  The  prov-  199JL 
Uioe4being  divided  into  l^purty  pariiAea,  glebes  weze  s^ 
apart  for  the  cletgy ;  and  every  tithaUe,  whatever  his 
ow^  private  ofmnctas,  was  kib)eoted  to  a  tax  of  forty 
poimds  of  jk>bacco  for  Ito  support  of  the  parish,  ministers. 
Vhis  aot  was  ^sallowed  by  King  WiUiam,  on  aooouttt 
of  some  olaims  of  politioal  priyilegds  subjoined  to  it ;  but 
ahready  it  had  been  oavried  into  efibct ;  and  nltimately, 
in  a  new  draft,  obtained  the  royal  sanoiiMi.  Nor  did 
tiie  matter  stop  here.  In  the  very  province  whioh  they 
had  planted,  the  Catholics  soon  found  th^ooselves  dis- 
franohised,  and  thei^  siooial  as  well  as  p(ditioal  ti^ata 
ornelly  invaded.  ' 

A  hearing  before  the  Privy  Connoil  of  the  oomplaints  1689. 
of  the  Virginians  against  Effingham  had  resulted  in  a  ^^ 
reoonun'endation  to  abandon  some  of  thb  new  fees,  and 
the  claim  also  of  the  governor  to  license  all  attorneys. 
The  fines  and  forfeitures)  about  tiie  a:ppropriation  of 
lidiich  there  had  b6en  some  dispute,  were  declared  to  be 
at  the  sole  dispoi^al  of  the  crown;  but  their  appropria- 
tion to  the  <<  better  government"  of  the  province  was 
recommended,  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  king.  The 
pensonal  charges  against  Effingham  were  not  sustained. 
Kii^  William  renewed  his  commission,  but  he  did  npt 
again  return  to  tho  colony. 

Nicholsotai,  the  late  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York, 
not  having  interest  enough  to  0(»npete  witii  Bloqghter 
for  the  appointment  to  that  province,  aco^>ted  a  pla^ 
as  Effingham's  lieutenant,  and,  as  such,  was  presently  1690. 
sWom  into  office.  At  the  same  time  was  laid  before  ^^'"^^ 
the  council  tiie  commission  of  James  Blair  as  oommis-^ 
sary  of  the  Bishop  of  London.     A  Scotsman  by  birttii 
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emrm  4  mtn  of  2kaL  and  talent,  Blair  had  first  oome  to.  Vir- 
'  F^'^t  iw  years  before,  as  a  missionary  preaoher.     Ilav- 

*1M0L  ing  iiresently  attained  a  seat  in  the  counoil,  he  acted 
for  niany  years  a  conspioiioii^  part.  His  new  author- 
ity as  commissary  resfflnbled,  in  some  respeotS|  that  of 
a  pope's  legate.  He  represented  the  person  and  dignity 
of  the  "  right  reverend  fieither  in  God,"  from  whom  he 
derived  his  oomnussion;  he  made  visitations,  inquired 
into  and  corrected  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  and 
acted,  in  fact,  with  the  pow^  and  authority  of  a  bishop 
Highly  zealous  for  the  church,  he  reliahed  also  civil  au- 
thority,  and  for  the  next,  fifty  years  showed  himself,  in 
the  strug^  for  jMwer,  more- than  a  match  for  Nicholson 
and  his  successors.  He  wae  allowed,  by  way  of  salary, 
jC  100  per  annum  out  of  the  quit-rents. 

Blair  had  already  revived  the  long-deferred  project  of 
a  college  for  Virginia..  Nicholson,  always  busy  about 
something,  zealously  seconded  the  proposal.  A  consider- 
able subscription  having  been  obtained,  the^  Assembly 
1691.  presentiy  sent  Blair  to  England,  with  an  address  reo- 
•^P"^'  ommending  the  proposed  college  to  their  majesties'  pat- 
ronage. The  king  panted  ^  charter  dreating  a  corpo- 
ration, to  be  oonq^psed  of  a  president,  six  professors  or 
masters,  with  a  hundred  sdiolars,  more  or  less,  entitled 
to  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  supervisioii  of  a  rector  tod  eighteen  visitors, 
who  possessed  the  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies.  It 
was  the  great  object  ci  this  college,  the  second  in  the 
British  colonies,  to  educate  in  Virginia  a  domestic  suc- 
cession of  Church  of  England  miiiisters.  But  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians  was  not  overiooked.  Robert  Boyle 
made  a  large  donation  for  that  purpose,  and  many  Indian 
children  were  taught  in  a  school  attached  to  the  cdlege. 
The  Assembly  granted,  in  aid-of  the  funds»  a  duty  on 
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skins  and  fan.     Tbe  king  gave  outstand)!^  j|riNwt0»  ^''^''^ 
valued  at  d£20009  twenty  thonsand  aores  of  oboioo  land,  __ 

the  produce  of  tbe  interoolonial  duty  on  tobaooO).  and  1691« 
tile  office  of  surveyor  general,  which  the  college  exer- 
cised by  deputies.  Moderate  as  this  endowment  appears, 
it  seemed  very  extravagant  to  Attorney-general  Sey- 
mour. ^*  Consider,  sir,'*  said  the  earnest  Blair,  <<  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  have  souls  to  save.'*  <^Danm 
your  souls,"  was  the  gruff  reply :  <<  make  tobacco" — a 
rode  but  emphatk)  expression  of  tbe  current  id^a  that 
the  oolotties  existed  only  for  the  consumption  of  English 
manufaetnres,  and  the  production  of  merchantable  arti- 
cles |br  the  benefit  of  English  trade. 

At  two  successive  Assemblies  held  bj  Nicholson  sever- 
al important  acts  were  passed.  The  scheme  for  establish- 
ing towns  was  revived ;  but,  ovmig  to  the  obstacles  it  en- 
countered, and  the  opposition  of  the  English  merchants, 
was  soon  suspended.  <<  Forasmuch  as  for  some  time  past 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  suffered  great  want 
of  linen  by  reason  of  the  wars,"  every  tithable,  by  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  law-,  was  required  to  produce  annually  one 
pound  of  dressed  hemp  or  flax.  To  prevent  <^  divers  and 
sundry  deceits  and  abuses"  by  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers, there  were  to  be  ajqpointed,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
searchers  and  examiners  of  leather,  -  shoes,  and  boots. 
<<  And  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities  and  doubts 
i^ich  may  and  do  grow  and  arise  upon  the  d^finiti^i 
and  interpretation  of  this  word  leather^  be  it  enacted  and 
declared  that  th^  hides  and  skins  of  ox,  steer,  bull,  cow, 
calf,  deer,  goats,  and  riieep,  being  tanned,  shall  be,  and 
ever  hath  been  reported  and  taken  leather."  The  act 
imposing  duties  on  liquors  imported  from  elsewhere  than 
England  was  ccmtinued  in  fcnrce,  the  produce  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  tiie  df|ty '.on  skins  and  furs,  being  made  payable  to 
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csAPTBR  a  speoiid  o<^iiial  treasarer-*-*^]!  offip^  now  first  oreatod 


XXL 


.  by  ttie  Asfiembiy,  as  distinct  fiom  the  kmg's  reoeivBr  gen- 
1692.  eral  to  idiom  the  export  dnty  on  tobaooo  was  payable. 
An  aot  ^^for  the  more  effeotoal  sapinrossing  tUe  sev- 
eral sins  and  (^Eensds  of  swearing,  oursing,  profaning 
God's  holy  name>  Sabbath,  abusing,  drunkenness,  forni- 
cation^ and  adultery/' the  lumdiwork,  we  may  supp6se, 
of  Mr.  Gommissary  Blair,  inqposed  on  every  oeAh  the  pen- 
alty of  one  shilling;  <^and  fcurasmucb  as  nothing  is  more 
acceptable  to  Qoi  tiian  the  ismo  and  sinceve  service  and 
wor^ip  of  him  according  to  Jiis  holy  will,  and  that  the 
holy  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  principal  part  ctf  ike 
true  service  of  God,  which  ia  very  many  plaices  of  this 
dominion  hath  been  and  is  now  pro&nad  and  neglected 
by  a  disorderly  sort  of  peoide,"^it  is  therefore  enacted 
<<  that  there  shall  be  no  meetings,  assemblies,  or  con- 
course of  people  out  of  their  own  parishes  on  the  Lord's 
day,,  and  tiiat  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  travel 
upon  the  said  day,  and  that  no  other  thing  or  matter 
whatsoever  be  done  on  that  day  which  tends  to  the  prof- 
anation of  the  same,"  unde^  pain  of  twenty  filuUings. 
*^  And  whereas  that  odious  and  loathsome  sin  of  drunk- 
eimess  is  of  too  common  use  within  this  dominion,  being 
the  root  and  foundation  of  many  other  enormous  sins — 
as  bloodshed,  stabbing,  murd^,  swearing,  fornication, 
adultery,  and.  such  like,  to  the  great  didionor  of  God 
and  of  this  dominion,  the  overthrow  of  many  good  arts 
and  manual  trades,  the  disabling  of  diverse  workmen, 
and  the  general  impoverishing  of  many  of  their  majesty's 
goo4  subjects,  abusively  wasting  the  good  creatures  of 
God ;"  for  the  suppression  of  the  same,  all  drunkards 
were  to  be  fined  ten  shillings ;  if  npt  able  to  pay,  to  be 
committed  to  the  stocks  for  the  space  of  three  full  hoiirs. 
Fornicators  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  sterlings  adul- 
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terers  twioe  as  much ;  or^  if  unable  to  pay,  to  be  whipped  chaptbk 
Kon  I^  heii  or  tiieir  bare  backs  thirty  lashes  well  laid.  ' 


on/^  or  be  imprisoned. three  months.  <<And  whereas  1692. 
many  inhabitants  of  this  oountry ,  of  dissolute  and  ill  lives 
and  oonversatioBi)  entertain  many  times  in  their  houses 
women  of  iU  names  and  reputation,  mispeoted  of  inoon- 
tinenoy,  or  by  other  indirect  means  provide  for  the  main<- 
tenance  o£  such  women,  whose  company  they  fire^uent," 
every  person  so  offending  or  firequenting  the  company  of 
moh  lewd  women,  <<  after  public  admonition  to  avoid  tiie 
same,  given  by  the  ministers  ^nd  dmroh-wardens  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  vestries,"  or  by  the.  <dituroh-warr 
dens  alone  if  there  be  no  minister,  ^<  shall  forfait  and 
pay  for  every  time  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  or  they  have 
been  in  c(»x^>any  of  such  woman  or  women,  after  such 
admonition  as  aforesaid^  tS'  if  he  or  they  had  been  really 
convicted  of  adultery ;  and  every  womqn  guilty  of  the 
dame  offense  shall  receive  the  same  punishment."  All 
fines  under  this  act  were  to  be  impropriated  one  third 
to  the  informer,  one  third  toward  the  church  or  chapel 
of  ease  of  the  parish,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the 
mainteiiance  of  the  minister. 

An  <<  act  for  suppressing  outlying  slaves,"  after  setting 
forth  in  a  preamble  that  <<  many  times  negroes,  mulat 
toes,  and  other  slaves  unlawfully,  absent  themselves  from 
iheir  masters  and  mistresses'  service,  and  lie  hid^  and  lurk 
in  obscure  places^  killing  bogs,  and  committing  other  in- 
juries '  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  dominion,'^  authorizes 
any  two  justices,  one  being  of  the  quorum^  to  issue  their 
warrant  to  the  sheriff  for  the  arrest  of  any  such  outly- 
ing slaves.  Whereupon  the  sheriff  is  tp  raise  the  neioes- 
aary  &roe,  and  if  the  (slaves  resist,  run  away,  pr  refuse 
y>  surrender,  they  may  be  lawfully  killed  and  dtotroyed 
t<  by  guns,  or  any  other  way  whatsoever,"  the  master, 
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CHAPTER  in  suoh  oaseef,  to  reoeire  from  the  public  ioor  thonsaiid 


XXL 


.  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  loee  of  his  Blaya 


1692.  Individual  runaways  seem  at  times  to  have  made 
1  "yni,  themselves  formidable.  We  find,  a  few  years  later,  an 
act  setting  (ortii  that  one  Billy,  a  negro,  slave  to  John 
Tillet,  «  has  sevend  years  unlawfully  absented  himself 
from  Ms  master's  service,  lying  out,  and  lurking  in  ob* 
scure  places,  supposed  within  the  oonntieis  of  James  City, 
York,  and  Kent,  devouring  and  destroying  the  stooka  and 
crops,  robbing  the  houses  of,  and  committing  and  tiireat- 
ehing  other,  injuries  to  several  of  his  majesty's  good  and 
liege  people  within  this  his  cdony  and  d(Aninion  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  contefnpt  of  the  good  laws  thereof;"  whereCoore 
the  said  Billy  is  declared  bythe  act  guilty  of  a  capital 
offense ;  and  <<  whosoever  shall  kill  and  destroy  the  said 
negro  slave  Billy,  or  apprehend  and  deliver  him  to  ju» 
tice,"  is  to  be  rewarded  with. a  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco; and  all  persons  entertaining  him,  or  trading  and 
trucking  with  him,  are  declared  guilty  of  felony;  bis 
master,  if  he  be  killed,  to  receive  as  oompensatioa  from 
the  public  four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  same  statute  above  cited  for  suppressing  outly- 
ing slaves,  contains  the  first  provision  to  be  found  in  the 
Virginia  laws  on  the  subject  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
races :  <<  For  the  prevention  of  that  abominable  mixture 
and  spurious  issue  which  hereafter  may  increase  in  this 
dominion,  as  well  by  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians 
intermarrying  with  English  or  other  white  women,  as 
I^  llieir  unlawful  accompanying  with  (oe  another,"  any 
free  white  man  or  woman  intermarrying  with  a  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian,^  was  to  be  forever  banished — a  pun- 
1705.  ishment  changed  a  few  years  after  to  six  mcmths'  im- 
prisonmoht  and  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  White  wotnen 
having  mulatto  children  without  marriage  were  to  pay 
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fifteen  pounds  gferling,  or  be  aoid  for  five  yearsi  that  po-  chapth 
riod)  if  tbey  weareaenrantB)  to  take  effect  fram  the  ex- . 


xxr. 


jtotion  of  their  fomi^r  term^  the  child  to  be  bound  out  1692. 
as  a  servant  till  thirty  years  of  age. 

Another  clause  of  this  act  placed  a  serious  reatraint 
upon  emanoipationi  by  enacting  that  no  negro  or  mulatto 
dave  shall  be  set  firee^  unless  the  emancipator  pay  for 
his  transportation  oat  of  the  oountty  within  six  months. 
Yet  the  manumission  was  not  void.  The  idea  of  re- 
ducing again  to  siarery  persons  onee  made  free  was  not 
yet  amyed  at.  A  violation  of  the  act  exposed  to  a  pen- 
ally of  ten  pounds^  tq  be  apprt^nriated  toward  the  trans- 
portation out  of  the  colony  of  the  freed  slave. 

The  practice  of  qpecial  summary  tribunals  for  the 
trial  of  slaves  charged  with  crimes  was  now  first  intro- 
duced— another  remarkaUe  deviation  from  tiie  English 
law.  Any  slave  guilty  of  any  offense  punishable  by  the 
law  of  England  with  death  or  loss  of  member,  viras  to  be 
foirthwith  committed  to  the  county  jail,  tiiere  to  be  kept 
^well  laden  with  ironst'^  and,  upon  notiioe  of  the  &ct| 
the  governor  was  to  issue  a  commission  to  any^  persons 
of  the  county  he  might  see  fit,  before  whom  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  arraigned,  indicted,  tried  ^<  without  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  jury,"  and  oH  the  oath  of  two  witnesses  or 
one  witness,  «  with  pregnant  circumstances"  or  oonfos- 
sion,  yms  to  be  found  guilty  and  sentenced.  The  same 
act,  by  another  section,  forbade  aiaves  to  keep  horses, 
cattle,  or  hogs.  It  also  provided  that  the  owner  should 
be  liable  for  damage  done  <<  by  any  negro  or  otiier  slave 
living  at  a  quarter  where  there  is  no  Christian  overseer." 

These  laws  indicate  the  start  which  the  slave  trpde 
had  recently  received,  and  the  rajHd  increase  in  Virginia 
of  slave  pojmlation. 

Ckmsidering  <<  that  great  and  many  are  tiie  dangeia 
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CENTER  which  surround  and  threaten  this  dominion,  b6ing  a  de* 
^  fengfllftsa  and  open  oountiy^  subj<eot'to  invasions  and  in« 
1692.  cursions  of  our  inveterate  enemies,  most  nei^borinjo; 
oountries  having  already  been  involved  in  suoh  diffioul- . 
ties  and  troubles;  tha;t  we  be  not  wholly  surprised  in 
case  we  be  visited  by  such  affliotions,''  the  Assembly  gave 
their  sanctioi;!  to  a  scheme  already  itdopted  by  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  council,  of  placing  upon  each  of 
the  four  great  rivers  a  lieutenant,  eleven  soldiers,  end 
two  Indians,  «  well  furnished  with  horses  and  other  ao- 
couterments,  to  range  and  scout  about  the  heads  of  the 
said  great  rivers."  A  road  was  also  to  be  laid  out  from 
some  convenient  point  <<  above  the  inhabitants  on  the 
north  side-  of  James  River,  to  some  place  above  the  ih« 
habitants  on  the  Rappahannoc  River,  to  be  cleared  twen- 
ty-five feet  widej^*  and  for  the  next  three  years  no  sur- 
veys were  to  be  made  west  of  that  road. 

An  act  of  the  same  session,  repealitig  all  former  acts 
and  clauses  of  acts  restraining  trade  with  Indians,  and 
declaring  henceforth  <<  a  free  and  open  trade  for  all  per- 
sons, at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  with  all  Indians  what- 
soever,'' is  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  judicial  history 
of  Virginia.  Veiy  shortly  after  the  Pfidaration  of  In- 
dependence, while  the  flame  of  liberty  still  bumed  bright, 
it  was  decided  by  the  General  Court,  and  that  decision 
was  presentlyT3UStained  by  the  subsequently-established 
Court^  of  Appeals,  that  the  permission  of  a  free  trade  at 
all  limes  and  places  with  all  Indians,  amouiHed,  in  law, 
to  a  guarantee  to  all  Indians  against  being  reduced  to 
slavery;  because,  how  can  there  be  free  trade  with 
slaves  ?  (2  Henning  and  Muinford's  Virginia  Reports, 
149  ;  Pallas  aqd  al.  vs.  Hill  and  al.)  Under  this  very 
remarkable  decision,  founded  upon  {nrinoiples  which,  if 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  statute-book,  wotdd  have  left 
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^ery  little,  if  any,  slave  law  in  Virginia,  a  considerable  chatxbr 
number  of  the  descendants  of  Indians,  whose  ancestors  .^i,*..—^ 
w^re  made  slaves  of^  or  .tomght  as  snob  into  the  prov*  1692. 
ince  subsequently  to  1692,  iiave  been  set  at  liberty  by 
the  Virginia  courts.  Law^  however,  is  but  a  feeble  guar- 
antee to  flie  ignorant  and  the  helpless.  In  spite  of  these 
deci3ions,  <<  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  Indians  in 
Virginia,^  so  says  Henning,  the  laborious  and  judicious 
editor  of  the  Virginia  statutes,  ^f  are  still  unjustly  depriv- 
ed of  their  liberty."  It  is,  indeed,  only  among  the  slaves 
and  the  free  colored  people  that  any  representatives  are 
now  to  be  found  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia— a  genealogy  carefully  preserved  by  a  portion  of 
the  colored  pe<^e  there.  As  in  aU  those  parts  of  Amer- 
ica where  negro  slavery  prevails,  these  descendants  of  In- 
dians, as  if  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  pride. of  caste,  plume 
themselves  not  a  little  on  their  free  descent.  However 
depressed  in  point  of  feet  or  law,  they  look  with  quite  as 
much  scorn  as  their  white  neighbors  on  those  of  African 
blood.  This  pride  of  caste,  it.  may  indeed  be  observed, 
is  always  in  pretty  exact  proportion  to  moral  eoid  intel- 
lectual degradation,  disappearing  as  humanity  and  en- 
lightenment make  prc^ess. 

Nicholsoii  was  soon  superseded  by  Sir  Edmund  An-     Oct. 
dros,  who  received,  in  compensation  for  his  late  impris- 
onment in  New  England,  the  government  of  Virginia  as 
Effingham's  successor.     In  Virginia  Andros  was  com- 
pars^iively  popuUr;  and,  by  collecting  and  preserving 
what  yet  remained  of  the  old  Virginia  records,  he  has 
entitled  himself  to  lasting  gratitude.     An  act,  passed 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  sets  /orth  a  royal  patent  to  1693. 
Thomas  Neale  to  establish  a  post  in  the  Americai^  col-    ^^^ 
onies  for  the  transportation  of  letters  and  packets,  <'  at 
such  rates  as  the  planters  iriiould  agree  to  give,"  or  pro- 
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GHirTBB  portkmable  to  th6  rates  of  the  En§^h  poet-ofioe.    Rates 
.  of  postage  were  aooordingly  aathoarized,  and  the  estab* 

1693.  lidundnt  of  a  podt-offioe  in  eaoh  eonnty.  .  Similar  laws 
being  passed  in  Massaohnsetts  and  other  oolooies,  not, 
however,  without  the  exhibition  of  some  doabts  and  jeal* 
onsy,  a  0(^<aiial  post-^ffioe  system,  tfaoogh  of  a  v6ry  lim^ 
ited  and  imperfect  character,  was  presently  estaldished 
under  ihis  patent. 

1696.  Another  aot,  a,few  years  after,  fixed  the  salaries  of 
tiie  ministers  at  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacoo,  be- 
sides perquisites,  and.  a  glebe  to  be  provided  by  tiie  par- 
ish— a  rate  at  whicrfi  they  remained  till  the  Revolu- 
tion. .  There  were  at  this  period  about  fifty  jMirishes, 
but  the  larger  ones  had  generally  one  or  ikiore  ohapels 
of  ease. 

1694.  Superseded  in  Virginia,  Nidiolson  suooeeded  Cofdey 
as  royal  governor  of  Maryland.  There,  too,  his  restless 
activity  fotlnd  eletcise.  The  old  Catholic  capital  of  St 
Mary's  was  abandoned,  and  the  s^t  6f  government  trans- 
ferred to  Hie  Protestant  head-quarters  <hi  the  Severn, 
where  a  town  had  been  laid  put,  now  namdd  Annapolik, 
Of  the  ancient  capital  of  St.  Mary's,  the  only  remaining 
traces  are  the  twj^s  of  an  old  brick  church. 

A  kw  was  also  passed  for  establishing  free  sdiools, 
one  especially  at  Annapolis,  and  appropriating  toward 
their  endovirment  sundry  imposts  on  negroes  and  spirits 
imported,  and  on  skin^,  furs,  beef,  and  pork  exported. 
1696.  A  new  act  for  legalizing  ihe  church  establishment 'in- 
cluded, like  its  predecessor,  some  political  guarantees, 
and,  like  its  predecessor,  was  cm  that  account  rejected 

1691.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Sloughter,  having  remained 
^^7'    fer  a  year  ^  more  und^  the  administrati<Hi  of  In'golsby, 

1692.  New  York  received  a  new  governor  in  the  person  of  Ben- 
^^^    jamm  Fletcher,  also  a  military  officer,  needy  and  greedy, 
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who  feU,  like  hia  predeoesaor^  entirely  nader  the  inflnenoe  'cMAPm 

oi  the  antii-Leislerian  party.     Fletcher  brought  with  him ^ 

presents  for  the  Indians,  military  supplies,  and  two  addi«  1692. 
iLonal  independent  oompanies.  New  York  had  starjfced 
the  idea  that  the  other  provinods  ought  to  be  made  to 
contribute  to  her  defense,  serving  as  she  did  as  a  barrier 
against  Canada ;  and,  in  conlormity  with  this  suggestion, 
a  royal  letter  presently  conveyed  to  all  the  colonies  ex- 
cept Carolina  an  order  to  that  effect^  suggesting,  also, 
a  colonial  Congress  for  the  -assignment  oi  quotas.  A 
few  montiis  after  Fletoher's  arrival,  a  fcarce  fitxn  Canada  1693. 
of  five  or  six  hundred  men  surprised  three  of  the  Mxh  ^^' 
hawk  eastles^  and  took  prisoners  three  hundred  of  their 
warriors.  The  French  desired  to  kill  the  prisoners  by 
way  of  feeilitating  the  retreat;  but  to  this  the  Indian 
allies  would  n^t  dgree.  Bchuyler  pursued  from  Albany, 
and  Fletcher  hs^stily  eame  up  from  New  York  with  the 
independent  companies  and  a  body  of  volunteers.  The 
Mdhawks  complimented  his  promptitude  by  the  name 
of  the  «Ghreat  Swift  Arrow;''  but  the  invaders  had 
escaped,  and  tiie  Indians,  greatiy  discouraged  at  their 
heavy  loss,  became  strongly  inclined  to  make  peal)e  witti 
the  French. 

Besicles  his  commissbn  for  New  York,  Fletcher  was 
auihorifled  to  administw  the  government  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Delaware,  of  which  Penn,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  lately  deprived.  He  accordingly  visited  Philadel-  April 
phia,  and  called  an  Assembly,  in  which  deputies  from 
both  provinces  were  present.  Penn's  frame  of  govern- 
ment was  disregarded,  the  Assembly  being  modeled  after 
that  of  New  York.  Fletcher  hoped  to  obtain  a  salary 
for  himself  and  some  contributions  toward  the  defense  of 
the  northern  frontier.  The  Quakers,  very  reluctant  to 
vote  money  at  all,  had  special  scruples  about  the  law- 
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oHyTO  fulness  of  war.     They  were  also  very  suspioioaB  df  da* 
.  signs  against  their  libertieSt  and  refused  to  enter  on  any 
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1693.  business  until  the  existing  laws  and  liberties  of  the  prov- 
ince had  been  first  expressly  confirmed.  This  ooncession 
reluctantly  madci  Fletcher  obtained  the  grant  of  a  snudl 
sum  of  moneyi  not,  however ,  without  stipulating  that  it 
«  should  not  be  dipped  in  blood." 

As  a  fiBicility  toward  the  defense  of  New  York,  Fletch- 
er had  been  authorized  firom  England  to  command  the 
militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  He  presently 
Oet.  went  to  Hartford  on  tiiis  business.  The  Ajssembly  quot* 
ed  their  cbdrter,  and  Wadsworth,  captain  of  the  Hartford 
company,  drowned  the  reading  of  the  commission  by  or- 
dering the  drums  to  beat.  Fitz- John  Winthrop  was  sent 
as  agent  to  England ;  and  the  objections  taken  to  Fletch- 
er's commission  as  a  vblation  of  the  Connecticot  charter 
were  sustained^  Connecticut  promised,  however,  to  be 
ready  a^t  all  times  to  furnish  a  quota,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  for  the  defense  of  New  York.  This  decision 
covered  also  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  the  command  of 
whose  militia,  undelr  a  similar  commissioni  had  been  giv- 
en to'  Phipps. 

Phii^'a  administration  was  of  no  long  continuance. 
Ha  gpt  into  altercations  on  some  disputed  points  of  au- 
thority first  with  the  king's  collector  at  Boston,  and  next 
with  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  (m  the  ooast.  Being 
of  a  hot  temper,  he  used  personal  violence  toward  the 
collector,  and,  after  caning  the  captain,  committed  him 

1694.  to  prison.  Summoned  to  England  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  he^  procured  before  departing,  though  not 
vnthont  some  difficulty,  on  address  firom  the  General 
Court  praying  that  he  xnight.  not  be  removed. 

The  exposition  in  the  House,  composed  of  ultra  advo- 
cates of  the  old  charter,  viras  led  by  Cooke,  one  of  the 
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late  agents  whom  Phippe  bad  refosed  to  accept  as  aooon-  oha?teb 
aelor.     Amongtboee  most  active  in  this  opposition  wftra 
several  Boston  jmen,  who  had  seats  as  representatives  for  1694 
oonntry  towns.     To  get  rid  of  these  opponents,  an  act 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  Phipps's  party,  requiring 
the  members  of  the  House  to  be  residentB  of  the  towns 
they  represented — a  rule  ever  since  adhered  to,  though 
introduced  at  first  for  a  temporary  and  personal  object. 
Phipps  died  shortiy  after  his  arrival  in  England,  before  169'd« 
any  final  decision  had  been  made. 

Abandoning  his  ill-paid  office  of  chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  Dudley  had  obtained  the  aj^intment  of  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  England.  He  longed  to  return 
to  Massachusetts,  and  exerted  all  his  interest  to  be  ap* 
pointed  governor  in  Phipps's  place.  He  met,  howeveri 
with  e^  very  strong  opposition. from  Sir  William  Ashurst 
and  Constaatine  Phipps,  agents  of  Massachusetts.  In 
OTifer'to  damage  Dudley,  they  availed  themselves  of  their 
seatd  in  Parliament  to  call  attention  to  the  afiair  of 
Leisler's  trial.  Thus  suj^rted,  Leisler's  son  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reversal  of  his  father's  at- 
tainder. 

The  vacant  office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  was 
bestowed  <m  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  nobleman 
of  cordial  manners  and  Uberdl  politics.  But  his  depart- 
ure was  delayed,'  and  the  administration  remained  for  sev^ 
oral  years  in  the  hands  of  Stougbton,  lieutenant  governor 
and  chief  justice.  .Stougbton's  conduct  in  the  Witch 
trials  had  not  disgraced  him  with  a  community  of  whose 
terrors  and  prejudices  he  had  been  but  the  representative 
and  the  instrument.  His  known  firiendship  for  Dudley 
was  a  much  more  serious  ofiense.  Yet  he  prudentiy 
conciliated  Cooke  by  allowing  him  a  seat  in  the  council; 
and  bis  administration,  on  tha  whole,' was  quiet  and  easy. 
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catAPTER      Two  additional  indepeoddnt  oompaitues  had  lately  been 
sent  from  England  for  the  defeose  of  New  York,  mak- 

1694.  ing  fire  in  all,  the  first  regular  English  troops  perma- 
nently stationed  in  America.  Little  attention ,  hftTing 
been  paid  to  the  oall  npon  the  otiier  oolbnies  for  aasist- 
anoe  to  New  York,  a  definite  quota  was  now  asaigned 
to  eaoh  parovinoe  to  be  oontriblxted  in  oase  of  need. 

May.  Fletoher  skoYe>  on  a  second  visit  to.  Philadelphiai  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Quaker  Assembly  by  assi;nr- 
ing  them  that  the  money  he  demanded  was  not  wanted 
for  warlike  purposes,  but.for  the  relief  of  the  Mohawks, 
reduced  to  gi^t  distress  by  the  recent  invasion  firoiji 
Canada.  Sorely,  he  said,  you  will  not'refiaso  ^  to  feed 
th^  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  T'  .  The  Quakere 
seemed  willing  to  put  up  witii  this  explanation,  but  t^y 
insisted  that  th^  money  should  be  disbursed  by  a  treajl- 
urer  of  their  own ;  and,  as  this  did  not  meet  the  views 
or  accord  with  the  instructions  of  Fletcher,  the  proposed 
grant  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  sui^cions  against  Penn  soon  dying  away,  the  ad- 

Aug.  ministration  of  his  province  was  rertored  tahim.  But  the 
pressure  of  his  private  afiiadrs — ^for  h^  was  very  much  in 
debU— detained  him  in  England,  and  he  sent  a  commis- 

1695.  sion  to  Markham  to  act  as  his  deputy.     An  Asseijcibly 
^^    called  by  Markham  refhsed  to  recognize  tiie  binding  force 

of  Peim's  firame  of  government,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
totally  disregarded  by  Fletcher^  To  the  restrictions  on 
their  authority  iplposed  by  that  frame  they  would  not 

1696.  submit     A  second  Assembly  proved  equally  obstinate; 
^H-    and,  as  the  only  means  of  cibtaining  a  vote  of  the  moni^ 

required  of  the  province  toward  Hie  defense  of  New 
York,  Markham  was  c4>liged  to  agree  to  a  new  act  of 
settlement,  securing  to  the  Assembly  (the  right  o£onfpn* 
ating  laws.     A  power  of  disap{»oy]al  was  reserved,  howw 
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ever,  to  the  proprietary,  and  this  act  never  received  ceaptek 
Penn's  sanotion.  !«. 

Massaohoaetts  exoneed  herself  frbm  the  quota  asked  1694. 
for  New  York,  alleging  the  heavy  expenses  in  which  she 
was  involved  fi>r  the  defense  of  her  dwn  firontier  and  that 
of  New  Hampriiire;     The  peaoe  of  Pemaquid,  vtrith  the 
Eastern  tribes,  had  not  been  of  .long  duration.  .  Jvmt 
abcait  llie  time  of  Phij^'s  departure,  those  In^dians,  led 
by  French  dffioars,'and  stimulated  by  the  missionary 
Thnry,  renewed  the  War,  killing  or  earrjring  off  near  a    July. 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants. of  Oyster  River,  a  village^ 
new  Durham,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pkoata* 
qua.     To  prevent  the  Five  Nations  from  jnaking  peaoe 
with  the  French,  for  wbioh  purpose  they  had  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Canada,  a  treaty  was  held  with  them  at  Al-    Aug. 
bany,  at  which  deputies  were  present  finom  Massachu- 
setts, Conneoticat,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey « 

After  muoh  urging,  Maryland  voted  a  small  sum  to^  1695. 
v^ard  the^  defense  ot  New  Y(ak.  Virgihia  also  voted  five 
hundred  pounds ;  but,  upon  a  representation  of  utter  in- 
abUity,  was  rlnwiUin^y  excused  by  the  king  from  fiir* 
tiler  grants.  The  military  establishment  maintained  by 
Vir^nia,  consisting  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  eleven  ran* 
g^s,  and  two  Indians  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  four 
rivers,  was  set  forth  as  an  intolerable  burdezi,  at  a  time 
when  Massaeiriisetts  never  had  less  than  five  hundred 
men  on  foot  for  the  protection  of  her  eastern  frontier. 

Professing  no  less  zeal  for  the  spiritual  than  for  tiie 
temporal  welfisdre  of  the  province,  Fletcdier  hmi  prevailed 
on  the  Assembly  of  New  York  to  paee^  an  act  for  build-  1693. 
ing  a  church  in  the  city,  another  in  Bichmopd,  two  in 
Westchester,  and  two  in  Suffolk,  in  each  of  which  was 
to  be  settied  '^^  a  good,  sufficient  Protestant  minister,^' on 
salaries  varying  from  £40  to  j£lOO,  to  be  levied  by  tax 
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cSAPTEa  on  the  inhabitants.     Trinity  Cburdb,  in  the  city  of  New 

York,  was  one  of  those  erected  under  this-  aet»     The 

1692L  ootmoil  bad  inserted  an  amendment  into  the  bill,  giving 
the  appointment  of  the  ministers  to  the  goyernor;  but 
the  House' struck  it  out^  ui^uob  ta  Fletcher's  disgoat 
^  You  take  it  upon  you,"  be  said  to  the  Assenlbly,  in 
his  speech  at  the  dbse  of  the  session,  <<  as  if  you  were 
dictators.  I  must  tell  you  it  se«Bi8  very  unmannerly. 
There  never  yet  was  an  amendment  desired  by  tfad  cou]t» 
oil  but  what  was  rejected.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  stubborn  ill 
temper.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
if  you  seem  to  understand  that  none  can  serve  without 
your  collation  or  establishment,  you  are  fax  niistaken ; 
for  I  have  tiie  power  of  collating  or  suspending  any  min- 
ister in  my  governm^it  by  their  majesties'  letters  patent ; 
and  while  I  stay  In  the  government,  I  will  take  care  that 
■neither  heresy,  sedition,  schism,  nor  rebellion  be  preached 
among  you,  nor  vice  and  profanity  encouraged.  It  is 
my  ttideavor  to  lead  a  virtuoms  and  pious  life  among 
you,  and  to  give  a  good  example ;  I  wish  you  all  to  do 
tiie  same." 

In  spite  of  tiiis  claim  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  the 
next  Assembly,  on  a  petition  of  five  church-wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  expressed  their 

1695.  opinion  <<  that  the  vestrymen  and  church-wardens  have 
power  to  call  a  dissenting  Protestant  minister,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  paid  as  the  act  directs."     It  happened,  how- 

.  ever,  through  official  influence  and  management,  that 
all  these  endowed  churches  passed  by  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  the  Episcopalians,  thus  constituting  a  partial 
religious  establishment.     The  Dutch  Befortned  Church, 

1696.  incorporated  by,  act  of  Assembly,  still  acknowledged  ec- 
clesiastical dependence  on  the  Classis,  at  Presbytery  of 
Amsterdam,  with  which  it  continued  to  keep  up  a  eor- 
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respondeioe  down  6yen  to  the  time  of  the  Americfta  WBAFom 
Revolation.  .    - 


Of  the  condition  of  New  York  at  tiiis  time,  eoclesiastio^  1695. 
ftl  and* morale  we  have  quite  a  full  account)  addressed  <<to 
tiie  ^ight  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Henry,  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,''  by  the  Reverend  John  Miller,  «  near  three 
years  resident^  in  the  province  as  chaplain  to  his  majes- 
ty's forces."  Besides  the  Dutch  Reformed  Ohurch  and 
tiie  Epiaoopal  Chapel  in  the  fort,  there  were  in  the  city 
a  large  French  Protestant  congregation,  a  smaller  one  of 
Dutch  Latherans,  and  a  Jewish  Synagogue;  also  a  num- 
ber  of  English  Dissenters  who  had  no  meeting  housa 
There  were  Dutch  Reformed  churches  at  Albany  and 
Eingstouj  which  latter  town,  fortified  by  a,  palisade,  was 
esteemed  the  third^<  place  of  strength''  in  the  colony.  <  On 
Long  Uand  there  wete  meeting  houses  in  almost  every 
town,  but  the  ministers  ^^such  as  otdy  call  themselves 
80,"  << pretended  mupurters,*'  many  of  whoQi  <<have  no 
orders  at  all,  but  set  up  for  themselves  of  their  bwn  head 
and  authority,  or,  if  they  have  orders,  are  Presbyterians 
<»  Independents."  <<  All  these  have  no  other  enooiurage- 
ment  for  the  pains  they  pretend  iq  take  thaD  tbe  voluui* 
tary  contributions  of  the  people,  or,  at  best,  a  salary  by 
agreement  and  subscription,  which  yet  they  shall  not 
enjoy  eiccept  they  take  more  care  to  please  the 'humors 
and  delight  the  fancies  of  their  hearers  than  to  preadi 
up  true  religion  and  a  Christian  life.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  people  liye  very  loosely,  and  fhey  them- 
selves very  poorly  at  best,  if  they  are  not  forced  for  very 
necessity,  and  by  tiie  malice  of  some  of  their  hearers,  to 
forsake  their  congregations.  Besides,  being  of  different 
persuasions,  and  striving  to  settle  their  own  sentiments 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  undei*  their  ministry,  thsy 
io  more  harm  in  distracting  and  dividing  the  pec^e  than 
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CHAPTER  good  in  amending  their  lives  and  oonvttsations."     Evqb 

^ with  his  own  brethren  of  the  Churoh  of  England  tiie 

1695.  Reverond  John  JMiUer  has  mnoh  fieuilt  to  find.  ^  They 
have  been  here^  and  are  in  other  provinoes^  many  of  themi 
such  as  being  of  a  vieions  life  and  oonveisation,  hare 
played  so  many  vile  pranks,  and  shown  such  an  ill  U^bt, 
as  have  been  very  prejudicial  to.  religion  in  general,  and 
the  Church  of  England  in  partieolar."  This,  however, 
is  stated  to  apply  more  to  the  other  provinces  than  to 
New  York,  where,  besides- the  diaplain,  there  had  selddm 
been  any  other  Episcc^pal  clergyman.  Our  andior  also 
complains  f  ^  of  the  great  negligenpe  of  divine  things  that 
Is  generally  fimnd  in  most  pec^le ;  of  what  sect  or  party 
soever  they  pretend  to  be,  their  eternal  interests  are  their 
lea^t  concern.  Whrai  they  hiive  opportunities  of  serving 
GKxl,  they  care  not  for  making  use  thereof;  or  if  they 
go  to  churoh,  'tis  but  too  often  out  of  curiosity  and  to 
find  out  faults  in  him  that  preadieth  rather  than  to 
hetr  their  own;  or,  what  is  yet  worse,  to  slight  or  deride 
where  they  should  be  serious."  <<  Though  th^re  are  very 
jG^w  of  any  sect  who  are  either  real  or  intelligent,  yet 
several  of  ike  partisans  of  ea<di  sort  have  every  one  such 
a  desire  of  being  uppermost,  and  in<nreasing  the  number 
of  their  own  party,  that  they  not.  only  thereby  make 
themselves  unhappy  by  deafooying  true  piety,  and  set- 
ting up  instead  thereof  a  fond  heat  and  blind  zeal  for 
ibej  know  not  what,  but  also  industriously  obstruct  the 
Hettlem^at  of  the  established  religicm  of  the  nation,  which 
alone  can  make  them  happy." 

<^  In  a  soil  so  rank  as  this,  no  marvel  if  the  Evil  Que 
find  a  ready  entertainment  for  ihe  aeed  he  is  ready  to 
cast  in ;  and  from  a  people  so  inconstant  and  regardless 
of  heaven  and  holy  things,  no  vronder  if  GM  withdraw 
his  grace,  and  give  them  up  a  prey  to  those. tempfa^tions 
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which  they  .1M)  indurtriotisly^  seek  to  emhraoe.'^     <<  'Tis  oHAPm 
in  this  oonntrjr  a  oommon  tiling,  eyen  for  the.  meanest  ........^ 

persons,  so  soon  as  the  bounty  of  Gbd  hiui  fturnished  them  li69fi. 
with  a  plentiful  orop,  to  ttim  what  they  eanii  as  soon  as 
may  be,  into  money,  and  that  money  into  drink,  at  the 
same  time  when  their  feucnily  at  home  have  nothing  but 
rags  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the  winter's  cold.  Nay, 
if  the  fimits  of  tiieir  plantations  be  such  as  are  by  their 
own  immediate  labor  convertible  into  liqoor,  such  as  ci- 
der, perry,  dec.,  they  have  scarce  the  patience  to  stay 
till  it  is  fit  for  drinking,  but,  inviting  their  pot  compan-* 
kns,  they  all  of  them,  neglecting  whatever  work.tiiey  are 
jshont,  set  1»  it  together,  and  give  not  over  till  they  have 
drtmk  it  off.  And  to  these  sottish  en^^agem^ts  they 
will  make  nothing  to  ride  ten  or  twenty -miles,  and  at  the 
conclnsionof  oi|e  debauch  anotiier  generally  is  appointed, 
except  tiieir  stock  of  liquor  fail  them.  Nor  are  the  mean 
and  country  people  only  guilty  of  this  vice,  but  they  are 
equaled,  nay,  surpi^ssed,  by  many  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  whose  daily  practice  is  to  frequent  the  taverns, 
and  to  carouse  and  gimie  their  night  employment  This 
course  is  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  many  merchants^ 
especially  those  of  the  younger  sort,  vdio,  carrying  oyer 
witii  thjdm  a  «todc,  whether  as  footers  or  on  their  own 
account,  spend  even  ta  prodigality,  till  they  find  tiiem* 
selves  bankrupts  ere  they  are  aware. 

<«  In  a  tovm  where  tiiis  course  of  life  is  led  by  manyi 
'tis  no  wonder  if  there  be  other  vices  in  vogue,  because 
they  are  the  natun^  ptpduct  of  it,  such  as  cmrsing  and 
swearing,  to  both  of  which  pe(q>le  are  here  much  aocus* 
tomed,  some  doing  it  in  that  freqcmit,  hcmrible,  and  dread-f 
ful  manner  as  if  they  {nrided  themselves  both  as  to  the 
number  and  invention  of  them.  This,  joined  to  their 
ArofiGtne,  atheistical,  and  scoffing  method  of  discourse. 
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CHAPTER  makes  their  company  extremely  mieasy  Ux  aober  and  re»i 

ligioos  men."     "  There  are  many  oonples  live  together 

1695.  without  ever  being,  married  ii^  any  manner  of  way; 
many  of  whom,  after  they  have  lived  aome  years  so, 
quarrel,  and  thereupon  separating,  take  unto,  themselves, 
either  in  New  York  or  some  other  province,  new  com- 
panions*"    ^<  Those  who  in  earnest  do  intend  to  be  mar- 
)h  haste,  that  commonly  enjoyment  pre- 
e,  ante-nuptial  fornication,  where  mar- 
ling not  looked  upon  as  any  scandal, or 
here  is  no  sufficient  provision  for  the 
Ae  in  tibis  province,  the  most  that,  are 
g  married  by  justices  of  the  peac^  for 
ler  is,  nor  can  be  in  New  York,  tmy 
law.     On  this  accoimt,  many,  looking  upon  it  as  no  mar- 
riage at  all,  and  being  easily  induced  to  think  it  so  where 
they  find  themselves  pinched  by  the  contract,  think  i.t  no 
great  matter  to  divorce  themselves,  as  they  term  it,  ai|d 
marry  to  others  where  they  can  best,  and  according  to 
t)aeir  own  liking." 

It  may  be  observed,  in  connection  with  these  strict- 
ures, that  although  the  pious  Fletcher  procured  an  act 
prohibiting  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  by  travel- 
ing, labor,  fishing,  hunting,  horse-racing,  or  firequenting 
tippling  hoiuses,  under  a  penalty  of  six  shillings,  and 
'  though  a  like  penalty  w^  also  imposed  upon  drunken- 
ness, no  laws  inflicting  punishments  upon  adultery  and 
fornication,  like  those  in  the  codes  of  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  cure  to  be  found 
among  the  New  York  colonial  statutes. 

<<  The  great,  most  proper,"  and,  as  the  Reverend  John 
Miller  conceives,  <<  effectual"  remedy  for  all  these  disor- 
ders is  ^<to  send  over  a  bishop  to  the  province  of- New 
York,"  <<  duly  qualified,  commissioned,  and  empowered 
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as  sniTragan  to  my  Lord  of  London,"  to  take  with  him  a.  cuaptkr 

small  force  for  the  subduing  of  Canada,  <*  and  five  or  six 

sober  young  ministers,  with  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books ;''  1695. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut^  and  Rhode  Island 
to  be  united  into  oae  province,  and  the  bishop  to  be  ap- 
pointed governor,  on  a  salary  of  d£lSOO ;  his  majesty  also 
to  give  him  "  the  farm  in  New  York,  com 
the  King's  Farm,  as  a  seat  for  himself  and  hii 

So  far  as  the  English  were  concerned,  tfa 
operations  of  the  war  in  America  were  but  ^    , 

with  difficulty  to  hold  his  own  in  Europe,  \ 
bestow  but  little  attention  on  this  diiitant 
was  quite  out  of  his  power  to  grant  the  ai 
sand  regular  troops,  which  an  agent  was  sei 
York  to  request.  We  have  already  seen  the  little  suc- 
cess of  the  demand  of  quotas  from  the  other  colonies. 

The  French  were  more  active.  Fort  Frontenac  was 
reoccupied,  and  regular  communications,  interrupted  for 
several  years,  were  re-established  with. the  posts  on  ihe 
upper  lakes.  With  eight  hundred  soldiers  and  a  large  1696. 
body  of  auxiliary  Indians  the  French  governor  made  a  ^^^' 
destructive  foray  into  the  country  of  the  Oneidas  and 
Onondagas,  burning  their  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oswego,  and  destroying  their  com.     By  these  vigorous  , 

measures,  those  inveterate  enemies  were  driven,  at  last^ 
to  sue  for  peace. 

What  a  proof  of  the  leveling  influences  of  war,  what 
a  disgrace  to  the  French  officers,  that  they  should  have 
suffered  a  decrepit  prisoner  a  hundred  years  old  to  be 
tortured  to  death  by  their  Indian  allies.  <<  It  was  in- 
deed," says  Charlevoix,  "  a  most  singular  spectacle  to 
see  upward  of  four  hundred  tormentors  raging  about  a 
(fecrepit  old  man,  from  whom,  by  all  their  tortureis,  they 
ooifld  not  extract  a  single  groan,  and  who,  as  long  as  he 
II.— N 
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cmAPTKEi  lived,  did  not  oease  to  repro^oh  them  with  being  slaveH 
I  of  the  French,  of  whom  he  affected  to  speak  with  the 

1696.  utmost  disdain.  When  some  one,  through  oompas* 
sion,  or  perhaps  anger,  gave  him  three  sword-thrusts  to 
finjsh  him,  ^  Better  not  shorten  my  life,'  he  Itoid;  <  bet- 
ter improve  this  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  die  like  a 
man!'" 

While  Frontenac  carried  on  these  operations  in  the 
west,  D'Ibberville,  a  native  of  Canada,  who  had  alrefuly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits  on  Hudson  Bay, 
arrived  from  France  with  two  ships  and  a  few  troop9. 
Being  joined  at  St.  John's  and  Penobscot  by  a  party  of. 
Eastern  Indians  under  Villebon  and  the  Baron  St.  Castin, 
Aug.  17.  he  laid  siege  to  and  took  the  Massachusetts  fort  at  Pem- 
aquid.  Proceeding  to  Newfoundland,  he  took  the  fort 
of  St  John's,  and  several  other  English  posts  in. that  isl- 
and.    After  wintering  at  Plaisance,  he  sailed  the  next 

1697.  spring  for  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  recovered  a  fort  which 
the  English  had  taken,  and  captured  two  English  vessels^ 

The  capture  of  the  Pismaquid  fort  resulted  in  the 
breaking  up  and  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  settlements 
1696.  in  that  neighborhood.  The  veteran  ChurQh  retorted  by 
a  foray  up  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  indeed,  Ibberville's  ves- 
sek  did  but  just  escape  his  squadron.  He  burned  the 
houses  of  the  French  settlers  at  Beau  Bassin,  the  west- 
ernmost recess  of  that  bay,  and  destroyed  their  cattle, 
which  constituted  their  chief  wealth ;  but  his  attempt 
to  dislodge  Villebon  from  St  John's  proved  a  fedlure. 

The  Oeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  complained  loud- 
ly that  the  whole  burden  of  the  defense  of  New  England 
rested  upon  them,  and  petiticHied  the  king  that  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  might  be 
compelled  to  redBer  reasonable  assistance.  John  Easton, 
chosen  governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1690,  had  been  suc- 
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oeedod  in  1695  by  Caleb  Carr,  but  the  next  year  Waited  chapter 
Clarke  yras  re-eleoted.    Robert  Treat,  re-chosen  governor  _-« 
of  Connecticut  after  the  resumption  of  the  charter,  con-  1696. 
tinned  to  hold  office  till  1696,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Fitz-John  Winthrop. 

During  the  winter  parties  of  Indians  attacked  Ando-  1697, 
yer  and  HaverhiU,  then  frontier  towns,  though  within  j[^^^ 
twenty-five  miles  of  Boston.  The  heroism  of  Hannah 
Dustin,  one  of  those  taken  captive  at  Haverhill,  made  her 
fiEtmous  throughout  the  colonies.  Only  a  week  before 
her  capture  she  had  become  a  mother ;  but  the  infant 
proving  troublesome,  the  Indians  soon  dashed  out  its 
brains  against  a  tree.  When  bo  far  clear  of  the  settle- 
ments as  to  be  safe  from  pursuit,  as  their  custom  was, 
they  separated  into  small  parties,  the  easier  to  find  pro- 
visions on  their  way  back  to  Canada.  In  the  division  of 
the  prisoners,  Hannah  Dustin,  with  her  nurscy  was  as- 
ttgned  to  an  Indian  family  of  two  men,  three  women, 
and  seven  childiren,  besides  a  white  boy,  taken  prisoner 
many  months  before*  While  still  on  their  journey,  and 
now  upward  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Haverhill,  stimu 
lated  by  the  terrible  stories  which  the  Indians  amused 
themselves  with  telling  her  of  the  tortures  she  would  be 
exposed  to  in  running  the  gauntlet — a  ceremony  which 
tibey  represented  as  indispensable— this  energetic  woman, 
having  first  prevailed  on  the  nurse  and  boy  to  join  her, 
rose  in  the  night,  waked  her  ocmfederates,  and,  with 
their  assistance,  killed  all  the  Indians  vriih.  tiieir  own 
hatchets  except  ti^^oof  the  youngest,  took  their  scalps, 
and  then,  retracing  the  long  journey  through  the  woods, 
found  the  way  back  to  HaverhiU.  In  such  scenes  were 
the  women  of  those  times  called  on  to  act! 
.  The  last  year  of  the  war  was  particularly  distressing. 
Aiter  suffering  from  a  winter  uncommonly  severe,  and  a 
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csiFTER  ecaroity  of  provisions,  amonnting  almost  to  a  famine, 
^  New  England  was  kept  in  great  alarm  for  neiurly  six 

1697.  months  in  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  Canada,  to  be 
aided  by  a  fleet  from  France.  The  militia  were  called 
in  for  the  defense  of  Boston,  thought  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  enemy.  But  the  Frencih  fleet  stopped  short 
at  Newfoundland,  arrested  by  the  lateness  (rf  the  season. 
The  French  troops  from  Canada,  assembled  on  the  coast 
of  Acadie,  returned  to  Quebec  without  attempting  an 
attack. 

The  peace  of  Ryswiok,  proclaimed  at  Boston  toward 
Dec.  the  end  of  iixe  year,  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  war. . 
Its  operations  in  Europe  had  cost  the  Englidi  nation 
a  himdred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  £30,000,000,  in 
taxes,  besides  another  hundred  millions,  £20,000,000, 
in  lotos — ^the  commencement  of  thp  English  national 
debt.  By  the  terms  of  ihe  treaty,  each  party  was  to 
enjoy  the  territories  in  America  possessed  before  the  war. 
Provision  was  mcule  for  the  appointment  of  commission^ 
ers  to  agree  xvpoa  a  definitive  settlement  of  boundaries ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  seems  to  have  been  done. 
1699.  Peace  thus  established  with  the  French,  a  treaty  was 
presently  made  by  Massachusetts  with  the  Eastern  In- 
.  dians ;  not,  however,  till  New  England  had  endured  an* 
other  fright  from  a  rumored  Indian  plot  for  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  whites.  Whence  this  rumor  came  nobody 
knew;  the  Indians  were,  at  ihe  same  time,  frightened 
by  a  corresponding  rumor  of  a  plot  by  the  whites  for 
their  destruction.  In  the  course  of  the  war  many  of  the 
eastern  towns  nad  been  broken  up,  and  the  settlements 
of  that  region  had  received  a  check  from  which  they  did 
not  recover  for  many  years. 

Repeated  complaints  by  ihe  English  merchants  of  co- 
lonial violations  of  the  acts  of  trade,  for  which  the  war 
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had  fonushed  &oiUtie$  and  encouragements,  and  espe-  caai^r 
oially  of  a  direct  intercourse  carried  on  with  Scotland ........... 

and  Ireland,  regarded  commercially,  at  tb^  time,  as  1696. 
foreign  countries,  had  led,  just  before  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  to  iihe  establishment  of  the  Boaed  op  Trabs  and 
Plantatichis.  This  was  a  permanent  commission,  con- 
sisting of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as 
V  Lords  of  Trade,''  who  succeeded  to  the  authority  and 
oversight  hitherto  exercised  by  plantation  committees  of 
the  Privy  CounoiL  Subsequently  the  powers  of  this 
board  were  somewhat  curtailed,  but  down  to  the  period 
of  the  American  Revolution  it  continued  to  exercise  a 
general  ovwsigfat  of  the  colonies,  watching  the  Assem- 
blies with  a  jealous  eye,  struggling  hard  to  uphold  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, laboring  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  royal 
governors,  and  systematically  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
tendering  America  completely  subservient  to  prevailing 
narrow  views  of  the  conunercial  interest. 

By  a  cotemporaneous  act  of  Parliament,  the  statutes 
for  carrying  the  acts  of  trade  into  effect  were  consolida* 
ted,  with  more  stringent  provisions.  Any  direct  trade 
between  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  except  the  export  of 
horses,  servants,  and  provisions^  was  prohibited ;  indeed 
Scotland,  till  the  union,  stood  upon  the  same  ground — 
those  countries  being  thus  put  in  a  worse  position  than 
any.  The  excuse  was,  that  if  imports  of  any  sort  were 
allowed,  they  would  be  made  a  cover  for  smuggling 
<^  enumerated  articles/'  An  oath  to  enforce  the  acts  of 
trade  was  imposed  uppn  the  governors  of  the  chartered 
colonies ;  their  appointment  also  was  made  subject  to  the 
royal  approval.  All  colonial  statutes  or  usages  in  con«> 
fliot  with  acts  of  trade,  pas^r  ftiture,  were  declared  void.  * 

The  same  powers  were  conferred  on  the  king's  revenue 
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ciLiPTER  officers  in  the  colonies  which  the  like  officers  po88e38ed  in 

England.     The  number  of  these  officers  was  increased, 

1696.  and  at  their  head  was  placed  a  sarveyor  general,  an 
office  bestowed  on  the  active  and  persevering  Randolph, 
so  conspicuous  formerly  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  body  the  fietmous  Locke 
had  a  seat,  shortly  after  their  appointment  took  into  con- 
sideration the  repeated  calls  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts for  some  system  of  co-operation,  by  which  all 
the  colonies  might  be  made,  to  contribute  their  proportion 
toward  the  common  defense.  They  suggested  a  captain 
general  for  the  colonies,  to  be  aj^inted  by  the  king, 
with  power  to  call  out  and  command  the  colonial  militia ; 
but  such  a  military  dictatorship,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
quotati6n  from  Chalmers,  would  never  have  been  relished 
in  Am^ioa.  Penn  proposed,  as  a  counter  project,  a  co^ 
lonial  Congress  of  twenty  members,  to  be  chosen  annual- 
ly by  the  Assemblies,  with  a  president  to  be  named  by 
the  king,  to  be  empowered,  during  war,  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  in  peace  to  regulate  commerce 
and  adjust  colonial  disputes,  of  whi<4i  several  abready  ex- 
isted, especially  on  the  subject  of  boundaries.  But  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  caused  th^se  plans  to  be  laid  asida 
1697.  As  a  further  security  for  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of 
trade,  Courts  of  Vice  Admiralty  were  established  through- 
out the  oolonies,  with  power  to  try  admiralty  and  reve- 
nue cases  without  a  jury — ^the  mod^l  of  our  existing 
United  States  District  Courts.  A  Tory  strenuous  re- 
sistance was  made  to  these  Vice  Admiralty  Courts,  es- 
pecially in  the  chartered  col<mies.  But,  after  hearing 
argument  upon  it,  the  doctrine  was^  maintained  by  the 
Privy  Council  that  nothing  prevented  the  king  from  es- 
tablishing  an  admiralty  jurisdiction  within  every  domin- 
ion of  the  crown,  chartered  or  not     The  right  of  appeal 
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firom  the  oolonial  ooorts  to  the  kioff  in  ooanoil  was  also  chaftkr 

,  XXL 

sustained,  and  by  this  doable  means  the  mother  ooontry  ....^.^ 
aoquired,  at  length,  a  judicial  control  over  the  colonies,  1697. 
and  with  it  a  power,  afterward  imitated  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  of  bringing  her  authority  to.  bear  not  alone 
upon  the  colonies  as  political  corporations,  but,  what  was 
much  more  effectual,  upon  the  colonists  as  individuals. 

The  administration  of  Fletcher  as  governor  of  New 
York  had  ceased  to  give  satisfaction  in  England.  He 
was  accused  of  winking  at  violations  of  the  acts  of  trade, 
and  of  favoring  the  pirates  who  still  frequented  the  Amer- 
ican harbors.  When  the  remonstrances  of  Spain  had  de- 
prived the  buccaneers  of  French  and  English  support,  a 
part  of  them  abandoned  the  seas,  purchased  slaves,  and 
commenced  sugar  plantations  in  Jamaica  and  at  the  west 
end  of  Haiti,  which,  after  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements of  tl^it  island,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
buccaneers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  French  colony 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  became  now  a  thriving  settlement 
But  many  of  the  more  daring  and  restless  of  these  pi- 
rates still  followed  their  old  business,  often  finding  a  wel- 
come in  the  colonial  harbors,  where  they  spent  their 
money  freely,  and  were  regarded  by  the  people,  and  even 
winked  at  by  the  authorities,  as  profitable  visitors.  Vir- 
ginia seems  to  have  been  the  only  colony  prompt  to  com- 
ply with  the  directions  from  the  mother  country  to  en- 
act laws  for  their  punishment  and  suppression. 

The  depredations  of  these  pirates  extended  even  to  the 
eastern  seas.  The  prizes  which  they  took  were  some- 
times very  valuable,  and  it  was  thought  that  great  wealth 
might  be  obtained  by  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  for  re- 
captures. A  company  for  that  purpose,  in  which  King 
William  was  himself  a  shareholder,  had  been  formed  in 
England,  and  a  vessel  fitted  out,  the  command  of  which 
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CHAPTER  was  given  to  Captain  Eidd,  a  New  Yorl^  ship-master, 
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.recommended  by  LiviDgston,  then  on  a  visit  to  England, 
169T.  and  himself  a  partner  in  the  company.     But  Kidd  ran 
away  with  the  ship,  turned  pirate  himself,  and  commit- 
ted great  depredations  in  the  eastern  seas. 

Imputations  were  cast  upon  all  ccmcemed  in  this  busi- 
ness. Kidd  was  supposed  to  be  lurking  somewhere  in 
America ;  it  was  deemed  important  to  arrest  him ;  and, 
besides  the  commission  which  Bellamont  held  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, another  was  given  to  him  as  governor  of  New 
1698.  York.  He  arrived  there  not  long  after  the  peace,  spe- 
^^^'  daily  authorized  to  investigate  Fletcher's  conduct,  to  en- 
force the  acts  of  trade,  to  suppress  piracy,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  arrest  Kidd,  a  matter  in  which  he  had  the  more 
interest,  as  being  himself  a  shareholder  in  the  company 
above  mentioned. 

As  a  member  of  the.  parliamentary  committee  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  a&ir  of  Leisler's  trial  and  execution, 
Bellamont  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  reversal  of 
the  attainder  of  that  unfortunate  chief.  On  arriving  at 
New  York,  he  was  thus  naturally  led  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Leislerian  party,  and  the  more  so  as  they  were 
ihe  opponents  of  Fletcher,  whom  he  sent  home  under  ar- 
rest. The  ix)nes  of  Leisler  and  Milboume  w^re  disin- 
terred, and,  afljer  lying  in  state  for  some  d^ys,  were  re- 
buried  in  the  Dutch  church.  Bellamont  gave  the  Leis- 
lerians  a  majority  in  the  council ;  and,  thus  supported, 
they  were  also  able  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  new  As- 
sembly, of  which  one  of  the  first  acts  was  to  vote  an  in- 
demnity to  the  heirs  of  Leisler.  By  another  act,  sundry 
<<  extravagant  grants"  of  land  made  by  Sloughter  were 
declared  void.  It  was  provided  by  the  same  act  that  no 
governor  should  alienate  for  a  longer  term  than  his  own 
continuance  in  office,  the  King's  Farm,  the  King^s  Grar- 
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deny  ,tbe  Swamp,  or  the  Fresh  Water,  all  distriots  now  cbapter 
oovered  by  the  city  of  New  York,  

Under  authority  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Bellamont  1698. 
set  tip  a  Court  of  Chancery,  according  to  the  scheme  pr^ 
viously  introduced  by  Effingham  into  Virginia,  the  gov- 
ernor  himself  acting  as  judge.  This  court,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  which  the  Assembly  had  no  share,  became  sub- 
sequently an  object  of  jealousy.  But  for  the  present  all 
was  fair  weather.  The  new  Assembly  voted  a  revenue 
for  six  years,  placed,  as  before,  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
govemor.  They  also  passed  the  required  laws  for  sup* 
pressing  pirates.   A  new  census  gave  18,067  inhabitants. 

After  remaining  about  a  year  at  New  York,  Bella-  1699 
mont  went  to  Boston,  where  he  superseded  Stoughton, 
and  assunaed  the  government  Of  affable  address  and 
popular  manners,  he  took  the  direct  road  to  public  favor 
by  making  much  of  the  ministers  and  popular  leaders. 
He  went,  indeed,  to  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Sundayd, 
but  was  a  constant  attendant,  also,  at  the  Boston  weekly 
lecture,  at  which  he  professed  to  receive  great  edification. 
Nor  was  his  rank  without  its  influence.  Under  the  old 
charter  the  governors  had  received  scarce  $400  per  an-  . 
num ;  and  not  much  more  had  been,  granted  either  to 
Phij^  or  Stoughton.  In  fourteen  months  the  General 
Court  voted  Bellamont  near  $9000 — a  greater  rate  of 
compensation  than  any  other  governor  of  Massachusetts 
baa  ever  received.  Bellamont  first  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  formal  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Court,  copies  of  which  were  delivered  to  the  two  houses, 
and  afterward  printed. 

Neitbw  Usher,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  fled  to  Boston  in  alarm  for  lus  life,  nor  his 
successor  Partridge,  who,  being  a  ship-carpenter,  had  the  1697. 
merit  of  introducing  into  that  province  a  profitable  tim- 
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UEJLVTER  ber  trade  to  Portugal,  nor  the  prc^rietary  Allen,  who 
prftsftntly  himself  assumed  the  government,  were  any 
1698.  more  successful  thanOranfield  and  Barefoote  had  former- 
ly been  in  extorting  quit-rents  from  the  settlers  of  that 
sturdy  little  province.  Included  now  under  Bellamont's 
commission,  New  Hampshire  continued  for  the  next  forty 
years  to  have  the  same  governors  as  Massachusetts, 
though  generally  a  lieutenant  governor  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration. 

In  neither  province  was  Bellamont  fully  able  to  car- 
ry out  his  instructions.  The  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, pleading  poverty  in  excuse,  declined  to  fortify 
Boston,  much  less  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid. 
They  would  not  take  any  measures  to  prevent  intrusions 
on  Indian  lands  at  the  eastward ;  many  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  themselves,  indeed,  interested  in  those 
intrusions.  As  to  passing  laws  for  enforcing  the  acts  of 
trade,  even  the  counselors  insisted  <<  that  they  were  too 
much  cramped  in  their  liberties  already,  and  they  would 
be  great  fools  to  abridge,  by  a  law  of  th^  own,  the  little 
that  was  left  them." 

Be-echoing  the  complaints  of  the  Boston  merchants, 
these  same  counselors  expressed  <<  their  indignation"  at 
the  shackles  placed  by  Parliament  on  their  commerce, 
insisting  <<  that  they  were  as  much  Englishmen  as  those 
in  England,  having  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  which 
the  people  of  England. enjoyed."  Atwood,  at  the  same 
time  chief  justice  of  New  York  and  Vice  Admiralty 
judge  for  the  northern  district,  involved  himself  in  a  per- 
sonal dispute  with  one  of  the  Bostcm  ministers,  who  ar- 
gued that  the  colonists  <<  were  not  bound  in  conscience 
to  obey  the  laws  of  England,  having  no  representatives 
there  of  their  own  choosing" — an  old  doctrine  in  Massa- 
chusetts, overruled  for  the  present,  but  revived  and  ef- 
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feotuallj  maintained  at  a  subsequent  period.     The  same  chapter 
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doctrine  was  ourrent  in .  all  the  charter  colonies,  espe- 
cially in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The  «prac-  1700. 
tices"  of  Rhode  Island  in  violation  of  the  acts  of  trade 
had  become  <<so  notorious,"  that  Bellamont  was  spe- 
cially authorized  to  investigate  the  matter.  Alarmed  at 
this  commission,  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  passed  an 
act  <<  for  enabling  the  governor  to  put  in  execution  the 
statutes  of  trade,^  and  another  <<  for  putting  in  force  the 
laws  of  England  in  all  cases  where  no  particular  law  of 
this  colony  hath  provided  a  remedy."  Samuel  Cranston, 
chosen  governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1698,  continued  to 
be  annually  re-elected  for  twenty-eight  years.  Connec- 
ticut also  took  warnii^,  and  offered  to  give  security  to 
obey  the  acts  of  trade. 

After  burying  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure  on 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  the  original  of  those  pirat- 
ical deposits  about  which  tradition  has  invented  so  many 
fflibles,  Kidd  burned  his  vessel,  and  had  the  hardihood  to 
appear  openly  at  Boston,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  sent 
to  England  for  trial.  As  the  Assemblies  of  New  En- 
gland hesitated  in  passing  the  required  statqtes  for  the 
trial  of  piracies,  an  act  of  Parliament  defined  the  offense, 
and  authorized  the  king  to  appoint  oommissioners  for 
the  trial  of  offenders,  <^  notwithstanding  any  patents." 
Under  this  act  all  future  trials  for  piracy  were  had,  by 
courls  specially  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  many  pi- 
rates were  convicted  and  executed. 

Having  returned  to  New  York,  Bellamont's  zeal  for  1701 
the  act  of  navigation  involved  him  in  warm  controversies 
with  the  merchants  there.  They  complained  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  presently  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  An  inquiry  was  ordered,  but  Bellamont's 
sudden  death  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 
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cSAPTEft      As  Nan&n,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York>  hap- 

pened  to  be  absent,  a  violent  struggle  took  (daoe  between 

1701.  the  two  factions  in  the  province  and  the  council  for  the 
temporary  administratidn  of  the  government.  One  par- 
ty claimed  it  for  the  council  jointly,  the  other  for  the 
oldest  member  as  president.  The  assumption  of  office 
by  Nanfan  tended  but  little  to  allay  these  heats.  He, 
like  his  predecessor,  sided  warmly  with  the  Lelslerians, 
and  the  n<9w  Assembly  which  he  called  was  strongly  im« 
bued  with  party  spirit.  Among  other  offices  held  by 
Livingston,  a  leader  of  the  anti-Leislerian  faction,  were 
those  of  collector  of  .the  customs  and  receiver  of  quit- 
rents.  The  Assembly  called  upon  him  for  an  account 
which  they  knew  he  could  not  render,  because  his  pa- 
pers were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Bellamont's  widow,  of 
which  circumstance  advantage  was  taken  to  pronounce 
him  a  defaulter,  to  expel  him  from  the  council,  and  to 
confiscate  his  property.  Bayard,  another  active  leader 
of  the  anti-Leislerian  party,  was  near  experiencing  a 
still  severer  fate.  Having  prepared,  under  the  form  of 
addresses  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  some  very  abusive 
accounts  of  Nanfan's  administration,  he  yras  tried  for 
treason;  by  a  special  commission  under  an  arbitrary 
statute,  the  passage  of  which,  in  Sbughter's  time,  he 
had  himself  been  active  in  procuring.  That  act,  the 
first  passed  by  Sloughter's  Assembly,  and  the  first  in 
the  new  series  of  New  York  statutes,  provided  "  that 
any  person  endeavoring  by  any  manner  of  way,  on  any 
pretense,  by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise,  to  disturb  the 
peace,  gck>d,  or  quiet  of  the  province,"  should  be  deemed 
a  rebel  and  traitor,  and  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason. 
B^ard  was  treated  with  great  harshness  by  Atwood, 
the  chief  justice,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  trying 
him.     The  jury,  all  Dutchmen,  found  him  guilty  ;  but 
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the  arrival  of  Lord  Comburj,  the  new  governor,  whose  cbapivb 
aiistocratio  instincts  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the         ' 
anti-Leislerian  party,  put  a  stop  to  Jihese  violent  pro-  1702. 
oeedings.    Atwood  fled  i;he  province.    The  statute  under    ^^J- 
which  Baybrd's  trial  took  place  was  pfesisntly  repealed 
by  special  order  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  same  charges  of  opposition  to  the  acts  of  trade 
and  connivance  fit  piracy  which  had  occasioned  the  re- 
call of  Fletcher  ft,oni  New  York,  were  urged  also  against 
Pennsylvania — complaints  which  the  proprietary  was  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  answer.  As  well  to  regulate 
these  matters  as  finally  to  setUe  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  ihe  province,  after  a  fifteen  years'  absence,  Penn 
again  embarked  for  America,  taking  his  family  with  him,  1699. 
and  professing  an  intention  to  remain  there  for  life.  He 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  growth  of  the  province — 
a  growth  owing,  as  he  alleged,  «  not  to  unlawftd  trade 
or  piracy,  but  to  honest  labor  and  sobriety."  The  in- 
crease of  Philadelphia  was  especially  remarkable.  That 
city,  however,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  was  sujBfering 
severely  from  the  yellow  fever,  a  disorder  which  aj^ared 
about  the  same  time  in  New  York  and  Charleston,  and 
proved  very  fatal. 

Penn  called  an  Assembly,  which  readily  passed  such 
laws  as  he  desired  for  the  'suppression  of  piracy  and  il- 
legal trade.  From  a  royal  requisition  made  the  next 
year  for  ^360  toward  the  defense  of  New  York,  they  1700. 
begged  to  be  excused ;  but  £2000  was  voted  toward 
the  sustentation  of  the  government.  The  Assembly  was 
ready  enough  to  pass  a  ri^d  police  law  for  the  regula- 
tion and  punishment  of  negro  slaves,  but  Penn  was  de- 
leated  in  his  philanthropic  efforts  to  secure  for  those 
slaves  the  rights  of  legal  marriage  ;  nor  cotdd  he  suc- 
oeed  in  obtaining  a  law  to  prevent  frauds  and  abuses  in 
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CHAPTER  the  Indian  trade.     That  eyil  be  partially  remedied  by 
,.._^  the  provisbns  df  a  treaty  presently  held  with  the  Qnoi^ 

1700.  dagas  and  their  tributaries  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Penn  jfonnd,  indeed,  in  his  relations  with  his  ecdcmists^ 
whether  as  landlord  or  sovereign,  very  little  to  invite  his 
stay.  They  higgled  with  him  as  to  the  amount  of  land 
inoluded  in  their  respeetive  surveys ;  and  a  resurvey  at 
his  expense,  as  it  disappointed  the  expeotations  and  re- 
sulted to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tenants,  beoame  itself 
an  object  of  complaint.  The  more  recent  tenants  de- 
manded all  the  privileges  which,  by  special  contract,  had 
been  secured. to  the  first* settlers.  It  was  even  wished 
to  extinguish  the  quit-rents  altogether — a  measure  in 
itself  desirable,  but  one  to  which  Penn  would  by  no 
means  agree. 

In  settling  the  new  £rame  of  government,  the  Dela- 
ware counties  demanded,  as  the  price  of  union,  security 
for  a  perpetual  equality  of  power;  but  to  this  the  prov- 
ince would  not  consent.  ^  Surrounded  by  difficulties,  Penn 

1701.  took  advantage  of  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a 
bill  for  abrogating  all  the  colcxiial  charters,  to  announce 
his  intended  return  to  England,  and  to  press  upon  his 
colonists  a  settlement  of  the  Constitution.  The  old  frame 
of  government,  obsolete  for  many  years,  was  now  form- 
ally surrendered.  In  the  new  one  granted  instead,  it 
was  found  neoessa^  to  include  a  provision,  allowing  the 
Delaware  counties  the  option  of  a  separate  administra- 
tion. The  ^  Charter  of  Privileges,"  as  the  new  frame 
was  called,  henceforth,  so  long  as  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment lasted,  the  fundamental  law  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  vested  the  power  of  legislation  in  the  gov- 
ernor and  an  Assembly,  to  be  annually  chosen,  to  sit  on 
its  own  adjournments,  to  have  the  power  of  proposing 
bills,  and  <<  all  the  other  powers  and  privileges  of  an  As- 
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flMnblyy  aooording  to  the  rights  of  the  firee-bom  8abject»  chaptieji 
of  England,  and  as  is  usual  in  any  of  the  king's  planta-    . 
tions  in  America."     Thus  came  to  an  end  Penn's  spe-  1701. 
oial  scheme  of  legislation,  by  a  council  to  propose  and  an 
Assembly  to  ratify-^a  scheme,  indeed,  which  had  failed 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  always  has  failed  wher- 
ever tried.    No  mention  was  made  in  the  Charter  of  Priv- 
ileges either  of  the  council  or  of  the  judiciary,  omissions 
which  afterward  gave  occasbn  to  violent  disputes.    Sher- 
iffs and  coroners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
out  of  a  double  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  counties. 
Liberty  of  conscienioe  was  specially  secured,  as  in  the 
former  frame.     The  qualification  of  voters,  as  presently 
fixed  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  was  a  freehold  of  fifty 
acres,  or  £50,  about  $166,  in  personal  property. 

A  new  charter  was  also  given  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. After  the  model  of  so  many  English  cities,  it 
vested  the  government  in  a  close  corporation,  the  first 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  Penn,  with  a  per- 
petual power  in  themselves  to  fill  all  vcuMuicies. 

On  his  departure  from  the  province,  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  visit  again,  Penn  left  the  management  of  his  v 
{»rivate  estates  to  James  Logan,  for  many  years,  as  co- 
lonial secretary  and  member  of  the  council,  the  zealous 
but  judicious  advocate  of  proprietary  rights  against  the 
encroaching  q>irit  of  the  colonists.  Logan  also  had  the 
entire  management  of  Indian  affairs,  in  which  he  soru« 
pulously  followed  the  ]^eaceful  policy  of  Penn. 

The  proprietary  governments  of  the  two  Jerseys,  re- 
sumed after  the  downfall  of  James  11.,  had  presented  only 
a  succession  of  troubles  and  confusion.  The  proprieta- 
ries differed  amoi^  themsehrias,  and  their  subjects  were 
by  no  means  very  prompt  to  obey.  Andrew  Hamilton  1692. 
was  appointed  governor  of  West  Jersey,  and  aoknowl- 
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^^BE  edged  as  such ;  but,  fitom  the  iadux  of  a  inifloellaneous 
pnpfilfiffnny  aiL  Opposition  soon  aroso  to  the  Qaaket  gov* 

1 700.  ermnent.  In  Bcusrt  Jersey  there  was  not,  n,  littiie  jealousy 
between  Scoteh  and  English.  The  olaim  of  New  York 
to  be  tiie  sole  port  of  entry^  a  claim  whioh  enabled  the 
.  Assembly  of  that  provinee  to  levy  a  ^\xtj  on  East  Jer- 
sey exports,  was  even  countenanoed  by  the  3oard  of 
Trade.  It  was  only  by  a  law-suit,  and  a  trial  in  West- 
minster Hall,  that  East  Jersey  obtained  a  separate  ous- 
tom-house.  But  this  very  trial  disclosed  defeots  in  the 
proprietary  title,  of  whioh  the  inhabitants  availed  them- 
selves to  set  the  government  at  defianoe.  With  little 
thought  of  ultimate  oonsequences,  they  petitioned  .earn- 
estly for  the  abrogation  of  the  proprietary  authority,  which 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  in  no  otihier  light  than  as  a 
contrivance  for  extorting  quit-rents. 

1696.  Having  given  up  the  government  of  Maryland  to  Na- 
thaniel Blackstone,  Nicholson  soon  obtained  a  new  i^- 
pointment  to  Virginia.  Governor  Andros  and  Commissa- 
ry Blair  could  not  agree.  The  governor  twice  suspended 
Blair  from  the  council ;  but  his  interest  in  England  prov- 
ed the  more  povirerful,  and  Andros  was  removed.     The 

1698.  accession  of  the  busy  Nicholson  was  signalized  by  an  act 
^^'  to  build  a  new  city,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ruined 
Jamestown,  and  to  erect  there  a  <<  Capitol"  for  the  con- 
venient sitting  and  holding  of  the  general^  assemblies  and 
oonrts.  The  college  had  been  fdready  erected  at  Middle 
Plantation,  and  as  tht^  place  had  <<  been  found  by  con- 
stant experience  to  be  healthy  and  agreeable  to.  the, con- 
stitutions of  the  inhabitants  of  this  his  majesty's  colony 
and  dominion,  having  the  natural  advantage  of  a  serene 
and  temperate  air,  dry  and  champaign  land,  and  plenti- 
fully stored  with  wholesome  springs,  and  the  oonvenien- 
qy  of  two  navigable  and  pleasant  creeks  that  run  out  of 
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James  and- York  Riversi  adapted  far  the  supplying  the  chapter*. 
plaoe  with  proyiaions  and  other  things  of  necessity  *^^  it .......... 

was  thexiefore  endoted  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  1698. 
be  taken  by  the  colony,  and  laid  out  in  h 
a  town  to  be  called  Williamsburg;  the 
at  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  the  cost|  w 
for  the  speedy  erection  of  houses  thereon, 
certain  specified  plan.  The  new  city,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  colony,  was  laid  out  in  the  Ibnn  of  a 
W.  For  the  erection  of  the  <<  Capitol/'  the  tax  on  liq- 
uor was  continued,  and  a  new  tax  was  imposed — ^the  first 
of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  Virginia  statute-book 
—-of  fifteen  shillings  per  head  on  all  servants  imported, 
<<  not  born  in  England  or  Wales,"  and  twenty  shillings  on 
"  every  negro  .or  other  slave,"  to  be  paid  by  the  importer 
or  importers.  Provision  was  also  made  at  the  same  ses- 
sion for  a  new  and  thorough  re visal  of  the  colonial  statutes. 
Another  statute,  the  commencement  of  religious  tol- 
eration in  Virginia — ^not  a  spontaneous  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Virginians,  but  in  obedience  to  orders  firom 
England^— extended  to  Dissenters  the  benefit  of  the  En- 
glish toleration  acts.  Due  ccure,  however,  was  taken  of 
the  interests  of  religion,  by  denouncing,  in  this  very  act, 
disqualification  for  any  office,  disability  to  sue  or  to  pros-  • 
ecute  in  any  court,  or  to  act  as  execi^Ltor  or  guardian,  and 
imprisonment  for  three  years,  as  the  penalties  for  deny- 
ing the  being  of  c^  God,  or  the  Holy  Trinity,'or  asserting 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  or  denying  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  same  act — ^the  third 
on  the  subject  since  the  accession  of  William — cursing, 
swearing,  and  drunkenness  were  subjected  tp  a  penalty 
of  five  shillings  or  ten  lashes ;  and  non-attendance  upon 
church  once  in  two  months,  except  for  reasonable  cause, 
TI.. 
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CHAPTsa  to  a  penalty  of  five  shilling8y  provided,  however  (this  wan 
.  the  Qonoession  to  the  Dissenters),  that  persons  qualified 


XJO. 


1698.  aooording  to  the  tenor  of  the  Eng^h  toleration  acts,  and 
attending  as  often  as  once  in  two  months  at  some  duly 
licensed  dissenting  cheipel,  should  be  discharged  from  this 
penalty.    The  want  of  a  similar  provision  in  favor  of  Dis- 

1700.  senters  caused  the  rejection  of  a  third^^c^  for  legalizing 
the  Maryland  church  establishment,  obtained  by  Black- 
stone,  the  successor  t)f  Nicholson. 
.  Philip  Lud^ell,  who  hsid  carriecfto  England  the  com- 
..  jdaints  of  his  fdlow-colonists  of  Virginia  against  Effing- 
ham shortly  after  tiie  accession  6f  William  III.,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  to  the  govern- 

1690.  ment  of  their  northern  province,  left  vacant  by  the  expul- 
sion of  Sothel.  That  usurper  having  been  at  last  com- 
pelled, by  threats  of  legal  proceedings,  to  retire  from  the 

1691.  southern  province,  that  too  was  placed  under  LudwelPs 
authority.  But  the  new  governor  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  wishes  of  the  colonists 
and  the  proprietaries.  Charleston  was  a  fiavorite  teaori 
of  pirates ;  and  an  attempt  by  Ludwell  to  bring  a  crew  of 
them  to  justice  was  very  unpopular,  and  proved  unsuc- 
oesisful.  Among  the  laws  enacted  in  SothePs  time,  the 
whole  of  which  were  rejected  in  mass  by  the  proprietaries 
as  destitute  of  proper  legal  sanctions,  was  one  enfranoUs- 
ing  the  Huguenots.  But  the  increasing  number  of  these 
i^reigners  seems  to  have  excited  jealousy^  and  now  that 
the  proprietaries  wished  a  similar  law  to  be  passed,  the 
colonists  refused.     Ludwell,  having  retired  in.  disgust, 

1693.  W6U3  succeeded  in  Albemarie  by  Thomas  Harvey,  and  in 
the  southern  province  by  Thomas  Smitii,  a  resident  in 
the  oobny  and  member  of  the  cotmcil.  At  the  same  tiraei 
to  conciliate  the  colonists,'  and  to  get  rid  of  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  as  to  the  binding  force  of  the  «  GVand 
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Model,"^  the  proprietors  voted  tiiat,  <<  as  the  paoirie  hkre  chapter 
declared  they  woaW  rather  be  goremed  by  the  powers  -■ 

granted  by  the  charter,  without  regard  to  the  funda-  1693 
mental  eonstitutions,  it  will  foe  £ot  their  quiet,  and  the 
protection  of  the  wett^disposed,  to  grant  their  request.^ 
This  abrogation  of  the  labors  of  Locke  removed  one  bone 
of  contention ;  but  as  the  <<  Grand  Model"  had  never 
been  aotaally  oarried  into  effect,  the  government  went 
on  much  as  befinre. '  Each  of  the  proprietaries  continued 
to  have  his  special  delegate  in  the  colony,  or  father  two 
delegates,  one  for  South  Car(dina,  the  other  for  Albemarie, 
the  eight  together  constituting  the  council  in  either  |nrov* 
ince,  over  which  the  governor  presided  as  delegate  of  the 
palatine,  to  whom  his  appointaient  belonged* 

As  Smith,  during  Colleton's  time,  had  fi&vored  the  prob- 
lunation  of  martial  law,  he  found  his  estiknable  private 
character  no  Counterbalance  to  his  tompepular  pofiUoitf. 
He  advised  the  proprietaries,  as  the  best^neans  of  restor* 
ing  harmony  and  order,  and  giving  respectability- to  tho 
office  of  governor,  to  send  out  in  that  capacity  one  of  thair 
own  number.  This  trust  was  accordingly  offered  *to  the 
young  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  liocke's  pupil,  author  of  tiio 
<<  Characteristics.''  When  he  declined,  it  was  bestowed 
cm  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  who  had  become  a  proprie- 
tary by  purchase. 

Archdale  gave  the  Dissenters  a  majority  in  the  coun-  l§fl#C 
oil,  which  seemed  but  reasonable,  as  they  constituted,  a 
majority  of  the  population.  He  also  remitted  certain 
arrears  of  quit-rents — a  popular  act,  which  cost  but  little, 
as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  them. 
He  strove  to  reconcile  the  jarring  tempers  and  interests  ^ ' 
of  Churchmen  and  IHssenters,  proprietaries  and  Colonists, 
and  not  without  success.  Notwithstanding  his  Quaker 
principles,  he  procured  the  enactoient  of  a  militlGL  law, 
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cBAPTEit  with  power  to  himself,  however,  to  excuse  such  as  he 

should  judge  to  have  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  sub* 

1695.  ject. 

The  first  intercolonial  war  did  not  touch  Carolina. 
The  colonists  had  all  along  regarded  their  neighbors  of 
Florida  with  great  suspicion;  but  Spain  and  England 
were  now  allies,  and  Archdale  opened  a  friendly  com- 
munication with  the  authorities  of  St/ Augustine,  by 
ransoming  from  the  Yamassees  and  sending  back  four 
Catholic  Indian  prisoners,  an  act  of  humanity  soon  after 
reciprocated  by  the  Spanish  governor  in  the  ransom  of 
soiuQ  shipwrecked  English  mariners. 

The  Indians  about  Cape  iFear  were  exposed  to  con- 
stant inroads  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  sold  their 
prisoners  to  the  colonists  as  slaves.     Archdale  promised 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  kidnapping  expeditions ;  and  the 
^ar  Indians  agreed,  in  their  turn,  no  longer  to 
the  vessels  shipwrecked  on  their  coast, 
tg  thus  set  things  in  order,  and  being  empowered 
it  hiB  suceessor,  Archdale  selected  Joseph  Blake, 
ither,  a  brother  of  the  famous  admiral,  had  led, 

^  /ears  before^  a  colony  of  Dissenters  to  Carolina. 

The  new  governor^  who  pres^itly.  became  a  proprietary, 
was  also  a  Dissenter.  That  interest  was  strengthened 
by  a  pctrty  of  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  who  es- 
1$98.  tablished  a  settlement  twenty  mi],es  back  of  Charleston, 
called  Dorchester,  from  the  town  whence  they  came.  A 
Congregational.  Church  was  also  gathered  in  Charleston 
by  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  «  famous  Cotton,"  assistant 
editor  of  the  second  edition  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  who 
migrated  thither  after  a  thirty  years'  settlement  at  Plym- 
outh. He  died  shortly  after  his  arrival,  but  the  church 
survived  him,  and  still  exists.  To  satisfy  the  Church- 
men^ Blake  consented  to  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  endow- 
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• 
ing  the  Episcopal  Churoh  at  Charleston  with  a  parson-  chaptek 

age  and  an  annual  stipend.     He  also  procured  an  act  en- 

franchising  the  Huguenots.     Carolina  at  length  seemed  1698. 
to  enjoy  some  internal  peace. 

A  bag  of  seed  rice,  accidentally  brought  to  Charleston 
by  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  had  been  distributed  among 
the  planters.  Cultivated  at  first  more  for  curiosity  than 
use,  it  gradually  attracted  attention,  and  was  now  begin- 
ning to  be  looked  to  as  a  valuable  staple. 

North  Carolina,  under  Harvey  and  his  successors, 
Henderson  Walker  and  Robert  Daniel,  extended  it^lf  1694. 
in  quiet.     A  pestilential  fever  had  recently  thinned  the  169f 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamlico,  and  some  settle- 
ments began  now  to  be.  established  there,'  presently  in- 
cluded in  a  new  county  called  i^aM. 

In  the  latter  years  of  William  III.  the  annual  exports    *  ' 
of  the  colonies  to  England  toiounted  to  about  d£320>00 
$1,500,000.     The  imports  were  nearly  the  same.     T 
traffic  with  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  the  Oanaries,  a: 
the  Azores,  partly  illicit,  was  estimated  at  about 
equal  amount.    The  <<  plantation  duties"  collected  in  t 
colonies  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  custom- 
house establishment,  and  to  leave  a  net  surplus  of  four 
or  five  thousand  dollars. 

Schemes  continued  to  be  indulged  in  America  for' the 
promotion  of  domestic  manufEictures ;  but  these  schemes, 
and  the  colonial  acta  of  Assembly  for  promotmg  them, 
yirete  regarded  in  England  with  great  jealousy.  Woolen 
cloths,  at  that  time,  were  the  chief  English  prodyct  for 
exportation.  An  act  of  Parliament,  designed  to  favor  the 
English  manufacturer  and  to  cramp  this  business  in  the 
colonies,  prohibited  the  transport  of  domestic  woolens  1699. 
from  one  colony  to  another,  or  the  export  of  colonial  wod 
or  cloths  to  any  foreign  country. 
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c^L^ER      Tho  trade  to  Afirioa^  einoe  the  Restoration  a  monopo^ 
.  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Afirioan  Company,  was  at 


1698.  length  thrown  open  to  private  traders  upon  the  payment 
to  the  oompany  of  a  oertain  per  oentage  toward  the  siq^ 
port  of  their  forts  and  factories  on  the  Afirioan  coast. 
Hitherto  the  transportation  of  African  slaves  to  America 
had  been  on  quite  a  limited  scale,  hut  the  growing  de- 
mand in  Europe  fcnr  colonial  produota  soon  gave  to  this 
detestable  traffic  a  new  impulse.     In  the  first  recorded 

1677.  case  (Butts  V.  Penny,  2  Lev-,  201;  3  Kib.,  786)  in 
which  the  question  of  property  in  negroes  appears  to  have 

'  ^me  before  the  English  courts,  it  was  held  ^<  that,  being 

usually  bought  and  sold  among  merchants  as  merchan- 
dise, and  also  being"  infidels^  there  might  be  a  property 
in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  tjrover."  Thb  doctrine, 
'  however,  as,  to  {uroperty  in  negroes,  under  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship of  the  oelebmted  Holt,  was  repeatedly  overruled. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  Holt's  declarations  firoin  his  seat  in  the 

1697.  Court  of  King^is  Bench,,  that  <^  as  soon  as  a  negro  comes 
into  England  he,  is  firee"  (Smitti  v.  Browne  and  Cooper, 

1702.  8alk.,  666 ;  Holt,  495) ;  that  '<  ^here  is  no  such  thing 
as  a-  slave  by  the  law  of  England''  (Smith  v.  Gould, 

1704.  Salk.,  665 ;  2  Lord  Ray,  1274) ;  that  ««men  may  be  the 
owners,  and  therefore  can  not  be  the  subject  of  property'^ 
(lb.),  the  African  slave  trade  was  sustained  by  tiie  pub- 
lic>  sentiment  of  the  motiier  country  as  well  .as  of  the 
colonies,  and  though  never  expressly  legalized,  was  yet 
countenanced  and  cherished  by  Parliament  as  a  Inora- 
tive  traffic 

The  zeal,  already  noticed,  of  William's  colonial  gov- 
emocs  <m  behalf  A  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  originated 
quite  as  much  in  politiced  as  in  religious  motives.  Com* 
unnity  of  reUgion,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  security 
for  political  obedience.     The  system  of  the  Church  of 
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England  was  esteemed  monarohioal,  while  Presbyterian*  cHAPrui 

ism,  and  especially  Qoakerism  and  Independency,  were 

deemed  republican  in  their  character.  In  the  establish-  1701. 
ment  of  the  «  Society  for  Pr<^fl^ting  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,"  incorp<»rated  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  still 
in  existence,' these  worldly  considerations  were  not  with- 
out influence.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  the 
nominal  object  of  this  society,  but  its  efforts  were  chiefly 
exerted  for  extending  and  strengthening  tiie  Church  of 
England  in  America — an  object  regarded,  however,  with 
no  little  jealousy  in  all  the  colonies,  Virginia  alone  ex- 
cepted, where  tiie  Dissenters  were  few  and  without  in- 
fluence. One  of  the  first  misedonaries  eip{doyed  by  this 
society  was  Keith,. the  converted  Quaker,  whQ  traveled,  1702. 
preached,  and  dii^uted  from  one  end  of  tbci  colonies  to 
the  other. 

Irritated  by  continued  oi^;x)dition,  the  Board  of  Trade 
complained  to  tha  king  that  the  chartered  colonies  <Vhad 
not  .in  general  complied  with,  the  late  act  of  Parliament;"  1701. 
that  <<  they  not  only  assumed  the  power  of  making  by- 
li^ws  repugiaant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  destructive 
to  trade,  but  refused  to  transmit  their  acts  or  to  allow 
a{qpeals»  and  continued  to  be  the  retreats  of  pirates  and 
illegal  traders,  and  the^  receptacle  of  contraband  mer- 
chandise." They  were  also  charged  with  interfering 
with  English  commerce  by  lowering  the  value  of  coins, 
and,  *<  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  such  establishments," 
encouraging  <<  woden  and  other  manufactures  proper  fpr 
Englatid."  As  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  these 
irregularities,  and  cutting  short  the  <<  independency"  to 
which  th^  chartered  colonies  pretended,  the  resumptien 
<^  the  charters  was  Buggeeted,  and  the  iatroduction  of 
^<  sach  an  administrati<»i  of  government  as  shi^ll  make 
them  duly  subservient  to  England." 
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cHiiPTER    .  To  substantiate  these  charges,  a  great  mass  of  papers 
wftfl  laid  before  Parliament,  and  a  bill  for  the  abrogation 

1701.  of  the  cobnial  charters  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  was  the  bill  which  Penn  hastened  back  to 
England  to  oppose.  It  was  opposed  also  by  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst  on  behalf  of  Connecticut,  and  that  colony  was 
heard  by  counsel  against  it.  This  opposition,  with  a 
press  of  other  business,  occasioned  the  bill  to  be  dropped^ 
Yet  it  was  not  without  its  results.  Penn  presently  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  his  sovereignty! 
The  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys,  wearied  out  by  a  vain 

1702.  struggle  with  the  settlers,  ceded  to  the  crown  those 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  which  they  now  discovered  "to 
have  long  been  a  very  expensive  feather."  The  com- 
panies retained,  however,  their  pirq>erty  in  the  soil,  their 
quit-rents,  so  obnoxious  to  the  settlers ;  and  their  organ- 
ization long  existed,  together  with  the  ownership  of  some 
unsold  tracts  of  barren  soil — a  feeble,  last  surviving  rem- 
nant of  those  chartered  companies  by  ^^hich  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  originally  claimed. 

It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Jersey  had  any  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
change.  The  government,  as  well  as  that  of  New  York, 
was  given  to  Edward  Hyde,  by  courtesy  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  glad  to  find, 
in  these  American  governments,  a  refuge  from  his  En- 
glish creditors.  '  Under  the  system  established  by  tiie 
crown,  as  set  fojrth  in  Cornbury's  instructions,  digei^ted 
into  upward  of  a  hundred  articles,  and  serving  as  a  sort 
of  constitution  for  the  province,  the  political  privileges 
guaranteed  by  the  proprietary  concessions  were  a  good 
deal  curtailed.  The  ck>uncil  for  the  reunited  province 
was  composed  of  twelve  counselors,  appointed  by  the 
orown  from  a  list  of  neiines  supplied  by  the  governor, 
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and  liable  to  be  suspended  at  his  pleastnre ;  but  the  rea-  chapter 

sons  of  this  suspension  niust  be  transmitted  to  England 

These  counselors  were  to  be 'men  of  "good  lives  and  1702. 
well  affected,"  <<  of  good  estates  and  ability,"  and  <<  not 
necesntous  people  or  much  in  debt."  The  Lower  House 
of  Assembly  consisted  of  twenty-four  delegates,  equally 
divided  between  Bast  and  West  Jersey,  required  to  pos- 
sess a  freehold  of  a  thousand  acres,  and  chosen  for  an 
indefinite  period.  A  bill  for  triennial  Parliaments  had 
lately  passed  in  England,  but  WiUiam  expressly  refused 
to  limit  the  term  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  to  three 
years.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to  freehold- 
er^ or  those  possessed  of  personal  prc^rty  to  the  value 
of  £60,  $166,  the  same  qualification  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  to  aU  "  except  pa- 
pists," and  to  Quakers  the  capacity  to  hold  office,  with 
the  substitute  of  affirmations  for  oaths.  But  the  gov- 
ernor was  to  take  care  that  "  God  Almighty  be' devoutly 
and  duly  served,"  "  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  read 
each  Sunday  and  holy-day,  and  the  blessed  siicrament 
administered  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland." The  churches  already  built  were  to  be  main- 
tained ;  more  were  to  be  built ;  and,  besides  a  "  compe- 
tent maintenance,"  a  glebe  and  parsonage  were  to  be 
provided  for  each  "orthodox"  minister.  No  minister 
was  to.be  preferred  to  a  benefice  witiiout  a  certificate 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  of  his  good  life,  and  conform- 
ity "  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland." But  the  intention  exhibited  in  these  instruc- 
tions to  force  the  Church  of  England  on  the  province 
was  defeated  by  the  Assembly's  steady  refusal  of  grants 
for  any  such  purpose.  No  printing  press,  nor  the  print- 
ing of  any  book  or  pamphlet,  was  to  be  allowed  without 
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GBAPTER.the  goyernor's  <«  special  lioonse'^ — »  okrue  contauied  at 
'  this  tune,  and  for  yetos  afterwaxd,  in  the  instrnotions  to 
1702.  all  the  xoyal  governors.  The  judicial  power,  under  an 
ordinance  of  the  governor  and  council,  based  on  these  in- 
structions, was  vested,  in  cases  under  the  valu^  of  forty 
shillings,  $6  66,  in  justices  of  the  peace;  in  county 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  for  civil  cases ;  in  Greneral  Ses- 
sionis  of  the  peace,  composed  of  all  the  justices  in  each 
county,  for  criminal  cases ;  and  in  a  Supreme  Court  of 
three  judges,  with  an  appeal  to  the  governor  and  council, 
and^  thence  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England*— substan- 
tially the  same  system  in  force  in  all  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  governor  and  eouncil  also  acted  as  a 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  that  pow^  was  presently  claimed 
by  the  governor  alone,  to  whom  belonged  also  the  pro- 
bate of  wills  and  the  granting  of  marriage  licenses. 

The  first  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey  was  Roger  Mom- 
.  pesson,  an  English  lawyer,  who  ^  stepped  abroad  to  ease 
bis  fortune  of  some,  of  his  father's  debts,"  and  who,  be- 
sides his  office  of  chi^f  justice  of  Ne^  Jersey,  was  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, attorney  general  and  presently  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania^  and  also  chief  justice  of  NeW  York. 
Penn  recommended  him  as  <<  an  able  lawyeiC;  a  good- 
tempered,  honest,  sober  gentleman."  Yet  he  proved  a 
^mere  tool  in  Cornbury's  hands. 

Cornbury  hoped  to  increase  bis  emoluments  by  obtain- 
ing, also,  Bellamont's  late  commissions  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire ;  but  he  found  a  competitor  in 
Dudley.  That  persevering  office-seeker  had  recommend- 
ed himself  to  the  English  Dissenting  interest 'by  his 
pious  deportment,  and  to  the  court  by  his  vote  in  Par- 
liament, in  which  body  he  had  obtained  a  seat.  He 
overcame, King  WiUiam's  scruples  about  hi&  unpopular!- 
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ty  by  an  address  in  bis  favor  from  the  obief  mercbants  chapteb 

^       ^  XXL 

trading  to  New  England,  signed  also  by  some  Massa- : 

ohnsetts  men  then  in  London.     He  even  bad  tbe  art  to  1702. 
procure  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Cotton  Matber ; 
and^  mucb  to  tbe  dissatisfaction  of  tbe  people  of  tbo  prov- 
ince, be  succeeded,  by  tbese  means,  in  securing  an  ap- 
pointment long  tbe  object  of  bis  ardent  ambition. 

It  was  by  Cornbury  tbat  tbe  granting  of  unoccupied 
laada  was  poshed  to  the  QK>st  abusive  extent  Any  def- 
inite statement  of  quantity  was  ayoided  in  thesd  grants, 
mad^  without  any  survey,  the  boundaries,  for  the  moot 
part,  very  vaguely  stated,  and  pfiw  in  direct  conflict  in 
diflbrent  patentOy  ondei^  several  of  which  upward  of  fifty 
thousand  acres  were  ciiain3^»  and  under  one.  or  two,  it 
^was  sai(),  a  million  or  more.  Even  a  small  quit^rent 
per  acre  or.buxidred  acres  would  have  made  such  e^or* 
mous  grants  a  heavy  burden,  and  generally  the  rent  re- 
served to  tbe  prown^  was  but  nominal. 

After  Cornbury 'a  removal  from  office,  tbe  increase  of 
this  pvil  was  partially  stopped  by  inatruotiotis  to  the  gov* 
ernars  to  grant  no  lands  except  upon  previous  surveys, 
and  tbe  reservation  of  a  quit-rent  of  two  shillings  and 
4sixpeaoe  on  each  hundred  acre$ ;  nor,,  by  a  subsequent 
instruction,  w^a  any  single  grant  to  exceed  a  thousand 
acres.  But  already  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  landed 
aristocraoyi  while,  at  the  same,  time,  not  only  was  set- 
tlement retarded^  but  tbe  actual  cultivation  fell  into  the 
bands  of  an  ini^rior  class ;  sinca  persons  of  the  better  sort 
born  in  America  did  not  choose  to  assume  tbe  position  of 
yassals  or  tenants,  and  still  less  so  tbe  better  kind  of  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  who,  had  often  left  their  homes 
for  the  very  sake  of  avoiding  dependence  on  landlords, 
and  of  getting  possession  of  lands  and  transmitting  them 
in  feew  . 
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CHAipTER  XXII. 

i 

'      SETTLEMENT  OF  LOUISIANA.  REIGN  OF  QUEI^N  ANNE.  SEC- 
OND  INTEECOLONIAL  WAH.    PIRACY  SUPPRESSED. 

cuAPTER  Y  ERY  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  French 
renewed  their  attempts^  interrppted  and  postponed  by  the 

1698.  late  war,  to  plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misss- 
sippi,  to  which  they  were  the  more  invited  by  the  grow^ 
ing  prosp^ity  of  their  settlements  on  the  west  end  of 
8t^  Domingo.  The  Canadian,  D'Ibbervilie,  lately  dis- 
tinguished, as  we  have  seen,  by  his  exploits  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay  and  Newfoundland,  and  by  the  capture  of 
Pemaquid,  was  seliscted  as  the  leader  of  the  new  cplony. 
He  was  bom  at  Quebec,  one  of  seven  sons,  all  men  of 
ability  and  merit,  and  ^11  engaged  in  the  king's  service. . 
Sauvolle  and  Bienville,  two  of  his  brothers,  wei^e  joined 
with  him  in  this  enterprise ;  and  with  two  hundred  col- 
onists,, mostly  disbanded  Canadian  soldiers,  two  frigates, 
and  two  tenders,  he  sailed  to  find  and  plant  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  never  yet  had  been  entered  from 
the  sea. 

Having  touched  and  recruited  at  St.  Donnngo,  D'lb- 

1699.  berville  proceeded  oh  his  voyage;  but,  on  reaching  the 
Jan.     3|^y  Qf  Pensacola,  he  found  his  entrance  prohibited  by  a 

1696.  fort  erected  there  by  Spanish  soldiers  from  Vera  Cruz, 
under  the  guns  of  which  two  Spanish  ships  lay  at  an- 
chor. The  Spaniards,  who  still  claimed  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the 
French,  had  hastened  to  occupy  this,  the  best  harbor 
on  the  gulf;  and  the  barrier  thus  established  ultimately 
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determined  the  dividing  line  between  Florida  and  Loui*  chapter 
mana.  


Proceeding  to  the  westward,  the  French  frigates  came  1699. 
to  anchor  in  the  deep  water  near  the  group  of  Chandeleor. 
While  the  colonists  built  huts  on  Ship  Islcmd,  D'lbber- 
TiUe  explored,  on  i^  opposite  continent,  the  Bay  of  Bi^ 
loxi  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagonla ;  and  presently, 
with  his  brother  Bienville,  forty-eight  men,  and  Atha- 
nase,  a  Franeiscan  friar,  one  of  La  Salle's  companions 
in  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  he  proceeded  to  search 
for  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Guided  by  the  muddy  wa-. 
iers,  these  explorers  presenliy  entered  the  ol^ure  outlet  Feb.  s#. 
of  that  mighty  stream,  up  which  they  asctoded  as  hi^h 
as  Red  River,  encountering  several  parties  of  Indians, 
firom  one  of  which  they  received  Tonti^s  letter  to  La 
SaUe,  written  fourteen  years  before — a  circumstance 
which  assured  them  they  had  found  the  Mississippi. 

Turning  again  down  tiie  river,'  D'lbberville,  with  part 
of  his  company,  presently  quitted  the  main  stream,  and 
by  the  Manshac  Pass,  an  outlet  from  the. left  bank,  and 
through  the  River  Amite  and  the  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartraihy  so  named  from  two  of  Louis's  principal 
ministers,  he  made  his  way  back,  by  a  shorter  passage, 
to  Ship  Island. 

As  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  hardly 
seemed  to  invite  settlement,  tho  flat  and  sandy  shores  of 
tile  shallow  Bay  of  3iloxi  were  selected  as  the. site  for 
the  incipient  colony.  There,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State  of  Mismssippi,  a  fort  was  built  and  huts  Nfay. 
erected.  The  colony  thus  planted,  D'lbberville  return- 
ed to  France  for  supjdies. 

The  Spanish  court  remonstrated  against  this  settle- 
ment as  an  intrusion  upon  territory  which  they  claimed. 
But  the  transfer,  shortly  after,  of  the  Spanish  thrdne  to 
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CHAPTER  a  Bourbon  prino6,  and  the  fa^nily  alliance  tiins  establirii* 

L_ed  between  France  and  Spain,  prevented  any  very  aeri* 

1699.  ons  opposition. 

It  was  rather  English  than  Spanish  rivabry  that  the 
French  had  to  dread.  The- course  and  mouth  ofihe 
Mississippi  had  become  knp:wn  in  Europe  through  tihe 
tieo  narratives  of  Father  Hennepiui  in  the  last  of  whieh^ 
1697.  just  pubU3hed  and  dedicated  to  King  William,  that  Fjenip 
ish  friar  set  up  a  claim  to  have  himself  anticipated  La 
Salle  in  descending  to  the  mouth  o(  the  river.  Memoin^ 
also,  of  La  Salle's  explorations  had  been  lately  publish* 
ed  at  Paris,  compiled  from  imperfect  materials  by  scxne 
professicmal  author  of  that  city,  and,  according  to  the 
French  usage,  ascribed  to  Tonti,  with  design  to  give  tfa^n 
greater  currency ;  but  that  one-armed  veteran  assuired 
D'Ibberville,  in  an  interview  to  be  jHresently  mentioned, 
that  he  was  not  responsible,  for  the  many  fables  they 
contained.  Coxe,  a  London  phyndian,  already  ioter- 
ested  in  America  as  a  large  proprietor  of  West  Jersey, 
had  purchased  up  the  old  patent  of  Corolaaa,  granted  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath  in  1630,  and,  under  that  patent,  with 
•the  countenance  of  William,  had  put  forwaid  pretensions 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which  two  armed  En* 
glish  vessels  had  been  sent  to  explore. 

SauvoUe,  left  as  governcNT  of  the  infant  colony  daring 
D'tbberville's  absence,  made  l^reaties  with  the  neighb(Mr- 
ing  bands  of  Choctaws,  while  Bienville,  tiie  other  brother^ 
still  prosecuted  the  work  of  exploration.  Entering  the 
.Mississippi  through  the  Pass  Manshac,  he  left  it  by  the 
opposite  Bayou  of  Plaquemines,  which  he  examined  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Returning  again  to  the  river,  at 
a  reach  some^  fifty  miles  from  Urn  mouth,  he  unexpectedly 
encountered  one  of  Coxe's  vessels  coming  up.  -  But  this 
intruder  was  easily  got  rid  of.     Assured  that  this  was 
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not  the  Miatjwwjnpi,  bnt  a  dependency  of  Canada  already  chapteb 

occupied  by  the  French,  the  Englidi  commander  turned 

about  and  left  ihe  river;  and  this  reach  is  still  known  as  1699. 
English  Turn. 

These  vessels,  before  proceediiig  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
had  landed  in  Carolina  a  body  of  French  Huguidnot  em» 
igrants.  A  French  surgeon  on  bofird  one  of  the  ships 
proposed  to  SauvoUe,  on  behalf  of  his  associates  in  Car- 
olina, to  remove  to  Louisiana^  being  desirous  to  regain, 
their  nationality,  if  they  could  be  guaranteed  the  free- 
dom of  their  religion.  This  offer  was  transmitted  to  the  , 
mother  country,  but  iiie  reply  canle  bac^  that  Louis 
had  not  expelled  the  Huguenots  from  France  in  order  to 
make  a  republic  of  them  in  America. 

D'Ibberville  returned  toward  the  ^id  of  the  year  with 
two  vessels  and  sixty  Canadians.  Determined  tobe  be* 
fbrefaand  with  tiie  English  in  occupying  tiie  river,  he  un* 
dertodk  a  n:ew  expedition  to  fin,d  a  proper  place  for  a  set*  1700. 
tlement.  Since  the  time  of  La  Salle,  missionaries  and  ^^' 
traders  from  Canada  had  descended  the*  Mississq^i,  and 
established  themselvecr  at  various  points  on  its  banks. 
Two  of  these  missionaries  had  already  visited  the  colo^ 
ny  at  Biloxi ;  and  while  D^Ibberville-  was  employed  in 
building  a  frnrt,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  river's  mouth, 
where  the  bank  first  begins  to  rise  above  the  annual  in- 
undation, be  was  joined  by  the  aged  Tonti,  the  old  as-  Feb. 
sociate  of  La  Salle,  who  had  descend^  from  the  Illinois 
with  seven  ccxnpanions.  D'Ibberville  and  Tonti  ascend- 
^  together  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
miles;,  and  on  the  bluff  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Natchez,  among ,  the  Indians  of  that  name,  with  whom 
St  Come  had  lately  established  himself  as^  a  missionary^ 
l)'IUberville  marked  out  a  settlement  which  he  named 
Rosaliefia  hon<^  of  the  Duchess  of  Pontohartrain.     But 
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CHAPTER  the  aMe  aad  starving  stater  of  the  oolony  caused  these 


.posts  to  be  soon  abandoned. 


1700.  While  D'Ibberyille  returned  to  Biloxi,  and  thence  to 
M^y.  France,  Bienville  ascended  the  Red  River  as.  far  as  Natch-, 
itocbes.  Stragglers  explored  the  country  to  the  west  in 
search  of  mines ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  found  save  in* 
undated  forests  and  gloomy  solitudes.  Le  Sueur,  with 
twenty  men,  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and,  entering  the  St.  Peter's,  reached  the  foot 
of  that  great  swell  of  the  prairies  which  intervenes  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Missotiri. 

If  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  pre- 
sented little  inducement  to  settlers,  the  beurren  sands  of 
Biloxi  were  hardly  more  inviting.  Nor  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  emigrants  well  adapted  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties. :  For  the  most  part,  they  were  hirelings  or  mere 
adventurers,  without  the  impulse  of  any  steady  principle. 
The  rejected  Huguenots  would  have  made  better  settlers. 
Sauvolle  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  the  disorders 
of  which  swept  oflf  many  of  the  colomsts.     When  D'lb- 

1702.  berville  came  the  third  time  from  France,  with  provisions 
and  soldiers,  the  inconvenience  of  Biloxi  had  become  man- 
ifest. Most  of  the  settlers  were  removed  to  Mobile j  near 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  that  name ;  and  this  first  Euro- 
pean settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of 
Alabama  now  became,  and  remained  for  twenty  years, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  colony.  Some  settlers  were 
also  established  on  Dauphin  Island,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay.     That  island  had  a  good  harbor,  an  advantage 

I  which  Mobile  oould  not  boast. 

The  soil  of  all  this  region  was  almost  as  barren  as  that 
about  Biloxi.  The  climate  was  unsuited  to  European 
gr^dns.  As  it  seemed  aknost  us^ess  to  attempt  cultiva- 
tion, the  colonists  employed  themselves  in  trade  with  the 
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Indians,  in  fishing  or  hunting,  or  in  a  futile  seardi  &(  chipter 

xxn. 
pearls  and  mines.     The  wool  and  skins  of  the  buffalo 

were  looked  forward  to  as  a  future  staple.  Though  re-  1702. 
emits  repeatedly  arrived,  the  whole  number  of  oolomsts, 
at  any  one  tiiM  dunug  the  next  ten  years,  never  exceed- 
ed two  hundred ;  and  it  was  only  by  proviiuons  sent  from 
France  and  St.  Domingo  that  these  few  were  kept  from 
starving. 

While  a  foothold  at  the  southwest  wfts  thus  sought 
and  feebly  gained  by  the  French,  they  curtailed  nothing 
of  their  pretensions  at  the  east  and  north.  Villebon, 
still  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  gave  notion  1698. 
to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswiok,  that  he  claimed  the  whole  coast, 
with  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  as  far  as  Pemaquid. 

The  mission  among  the  Penobscots  was  still  kept  up. 
The  Norridgewocks,  or  Canabas,  as  the  French  called 
them,  built  a  ohnrdi  at  their  principal  village  on  the  Up- 
per Kennebec,  and  received  as  a  resident  missionary 
the  Jesuit  Sebastian  Easles,  an  able  and  accom^vlished 
priest,  who  kept  that  tribe,  for  ihe  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, warmly  attached  to  the  French.  In  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  the  English  had  made,  no  provision  for  their  al- 
lies, the  Five  Nations.  In  making  arrangements  with 
the  governor  of  Canada  for  exchange  of  prisoners,  Bella- 
mont  had  endeavored  to  obtain  an  aeknowledgment  of 
English  supremacy  over  those  tribes,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  English  agency  in  negotiating  a  peace.  But 
Oallidres,  who  became  governor  general  after.  Fronte-  1699. 
nac's  death,  sent  messengers  of  his  own  to  the  Iroquois 
villages,  with  the  altenOttive  of  peace  or  an  exterminate 
ing  war,  against  which  the  English  could  now  affcnrd 
them  no  assistance.  Their  jealousy  was  also  excited  by 
a  claim  of  Bellamont  to  build.forts  in  their  territory ;  and 
XL— P 
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CHAPTEH  fhey  were  presently  induced  to  send  commissiQners  to 
.Montreal,  where  a  grand  assembly  of  all  the  French  al- 


1701.  lies  was  ccdleoted,  and,  with  many  formalities,  a  lasting 
^^i-    treaty  was  at  length  concladed.     But  of  th^  Frenchmen 
prisoners  among  the  Iroquois,  qaite  a  number  refused  to 
return  to  the  restraints  of  civilized  life. 

Free  passage  to  the  west  thus  secured,  a  hundred  set* 
tiers,  with  a  missionary  leader,  were  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  beautiful  strait  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St. 
Clair.  A  fort  was  built ;  several  Indian  villages  found 
protection  in  its  neighborhood ;  and  Detroit  soon  became 
'■•  the  favorite  settlement  of  Western  Canada.  About  the 
missionary  stations  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Illinois,  villages  prese'nily  grew  up ;  and  if 
the  zeal  of  the  mis»onari^- cooled  by  degrees,. and  the 
idea  of  a  Jesuit  theocracy  gradually  fieuled  away,  that  of 
a  great  French  American  empire  began  gradually  to 
spring  up  in  its  place. 

These  territorial  pretensions  of  the  French  occasioned 
no  little  alarm  and  anxiety  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  EUot  had  left  no  successors  in  New  England, 
where  the  missionary  spirit  was  pretty  much  extinct. 
An  attempt,  indeed,  had  been  made  in  New  York  to 
supply  the  religious  vmnts  of  the  Mohawks,  and  so  to 
prevent  their  alliance  witii  the  French,  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Dellius,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churchy  as  a 
missionary  for  that  tribe.  <<  But  his  proselytes,'^  says 
Chferlevdx,  "  were  very  few>  and  he  did  not  seem  vety 
anxious  to  augment  them."  «  This,  indeed,"  he  adds, 
<<  was  not  the  first  essay  of  the  sort,  which  ought  to 
convince  Messieurs  the  Reformed  that  their  sect  lacks 
that  fecundity,  that  constant  and  laborious  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  unbelievers^  the  most  obvious  and  distin* 
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gaishing  mark  of  the  true  ohoroh  of  Christ.  It  is  in  chapteb, 
vain  they  oppose  to  this  so  many  oalmnnies,  invented  by  ...«-.«.» 
themselves^  to  obsoure  the  apostleship  of  oar  mission-  1701. 
aries.  Without  wishing  to  apologize  for  individual  fail-  * 
ings,  of  which,  doubtless,  there  have  been  instances,  one 
must,  however,  be  willfully  blind  not  to  see  that  the  fiur 
greater  number  lead  a  life  truly  apostolic,  and  that  they 
have  established  churches  very  numerous  and  fervent — 
a  thing  of  which  no  sect  not  of  the  Romish  communion 
can  boast."  Abhorrence  of  these  Oatholio  missionaries 
was  sufficiently  evinced  by  acts  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  which  remained  in  force  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  under  which  any  Jesuit 
or  popish  priest  coming  within  their  territories  wa»  to  be 
<<  deemed  and  accounted  an  incendiary  and  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  and  safety,  and  an  enemy  of  the  true 
Christian  religion,"  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  oi* 
death  if  an  esccqpe  were  d^ttempted.  Any  person  who 
should  knowingly  <<  receive,  harbor,  conceal,  aid,  succor, 
chr  relieve"  any  such  popish  priest,  besides  forfeiting 
£200,  was  to  be  thre^  times  set  in  the  pillory,  and 
obliged  to  give  securities  for  good  behavior.  . 

Violent  as  colonial  antipathies  were,  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  America  was  occasioned  by  a  purely  European 
quarrel — ^that  struggle  for  the  fragments  of  the  Spanish 
empire  which  followed  the  death  of  Charles  II.  without 
male  heirs.  Through  tiie  intrigues  and  bad  fiedth  of 
Louis  XIV.,  an  oflbhoot  of  the  Bourbon  family  occu- 
pied the  Spanish  throne ;  and  to  him,  in  spite  of  English 
and  Austrian  interference,  the  Spaiiish  people  and  the 
Spanish  oolonieB  adhered.  In  this  war,  therefore,  the 
English  colonists  had  for  enemies  not  alone  the  French 
in  Canada  and  Acadie,  but  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  also. 
The  victories  of  Majrlborough  and  Peterborough,  the  ex- 
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cHAPTEE  ploits  of  Pdiioe  Eugene  of  Savoy,  might  serve  in  En- 

rope  to  gild  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  struggle.     In 

1701.  America  it  offers  but  a  speotaole  of  mere  miseries. 

The  Spanish  settlements  about  St.  Augustine  re- 
mained still  very  inconsiderable.  Pensaoola,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  but  lately  been  occupied.  In  what  is  now 
known  as  Middle  Florida,  that  district  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Gulf  by  the  pcurt  of  St.  Mark's,  Spanish 
missionaries  had  introduced  the  rudiments  of  civilization; 
and  the  Appalachees  had  beeome,  under  their  instruction 
and  discipline,  herdsmen  and  farmers. 

Between  the  country  of  the  Appalachees  and  the  En- 
glish settlements  in  South  Carolina  roamed  the  powerful 
ocmfederacy  of  the  Muscogees,  or  Creeks,  who  occupied 
a  great  tract  of  territory  southwest  of  the  Savannah 
and  south  of  the  Alleganies,  induding  the  whole  of  the 
present  state  of  Georgia  and  the  greater  part  of  Alabama. 
This  confederacy,  divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Creeks,  could  muster  five  or  six  thousand  fighting  men. 

The  southwestern  portion  of  the  Allegany  chain  was 
occupied  by  the  not  less  numerous  confederacy  of  the 
Cherokees,  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  beautiAil  valleys 
watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Tennessee,  buf 
olaiming  also  as  their  hunting  grounds  the  whole  region 
as  fieur  north  as  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Ohio. 

Between  the  Cherokees  and  the  English  settlements 
of  the  two  Carolinas  were  the  Yamassees  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  this  Catawbas  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  the  TuScaroras  on  tiie  Neuse,  said  to  be  the 
remnants  of  the  Mannakins  and  Mannahoaos  of  Virginia 

James  Moore,  an  old  resident  of  South  Carolina,  <^a 

needy,  forward,  ambitious  man,''  appointed  by  the  coun- 

1700.  oil  as  Blake's  successor,  and  confirmed  as  governor  by 

the  palatine,  undertook  to  enrich  himself  by  kidnapping 
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Indians  to  seH  em  f  layes^  and  'by  enjgproaeing  the  Indian  chaptir 
traffic     In  this  lattot  prcjeot  he  enoountered  the  oppoei-        ' 
tion  of  Nioholaa  Trott,  a  man  not  unlike  himself,  a  lead-  1701. 
«r  in  the  Assembly.     Trott,  howeveri  was  gained  over 
by  an  appointment  as.attorney  generalvand  a  new  and 
more  snbservient  Assembly  was  presently  elected.     No 
sooner  was  the  conunenoement  of  hostilities  known  in  1702. 
Carolina,  than  the  hope  of,  Spanish  plunder  and  Indian 
oaptives  stimulated  Moore  to  an  expedition  against  St. 
Augustine.     Six  Jiundred  colonists  volunteered  for  the 
enterprise,  and  Moore  sailed  with  a  part  of  them  from    Sept. 
Pol^t  Royal  in  vessels  pressed  for  the  service.      Robert 
Daniel,  with  the  remainder  and  six  hundred  Indians, 
marched  by  land.     The  town  of  St.  Augustine  was  eas- 
ily taken ;  but  the  soldiers  retired  into  the  fort,  a  well- 
buUt  and  formidaUd  fortress,  and  the  besiegers  found 
themselves  obliged  to  wait  the  return  of  a  sloop  sent  to 
Jamaica  to  procure  heavy  artillery. 

Meanwhile  an  Indian  runner  communicated  inlbrma^ 
tion  of  the  siege  to  the  French  at  Molbile,  now  the  allies 
of  the  Spaniards.  Word  was  sent  from  Mobile  to  Ha- 
vana, and  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  from  that  port  pres- 
ently appeared  off  St.  Augustine ;  upon  sight  of  which, 
Moore  hastily  abandoned  his  vessels  and  stores,  and  .re- 
treated by  land. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  unsuccessful  expedition, 
South  Carolina  issued  her  first  bills  of  credit,  amounting 
to  £6000,  to  be  paid  off  in  three  years  by  a  tax  on  liq- 
uors and  peltry.  Double  rates  were  imposed  on  traders 
not  permanent  residents — a  discrimination  loudly  com- 
plained of  by  the  English  merchants. 

The  old  antipathy  in  South  Carolina  }>etween  Church^ 
men  and  Dissenters  was  not  yet  extinguished*  Lonl 
Granville,  the  palatine,  a  stiff  High  Churchman,  pros* 
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cHACTEBr  ently  gave  the  appointment  as  governor  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
'  Johnson,  an  immigrant  from  the  West  Indies,  governor 

1703.  under  Jamee  II.  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  good  a 
Churohman  aar'  Gninville  himself.  He  wns,  in  foet,  a 
non-juror,  and  it  was  not  without  difficailty  that  his  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  the  queen.  The  Church- 
men, though  not  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  hap- 
pened to  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Assembly ;  and 
through  the  management  of  Trott,  promoted  to  be  chief 
Justice,  and  of  Moore,  who  no\^  held  the  office  of  receiver 

1704.  general,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  all  members  of  As- 
^^^'    sembly  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 

the  Church  of  England ;  or,  if  they  thought  themselves 
unqualified  for  that  solemnity,  to  subscribe  a  declaration 
of  their  julhesion  to  that  Church.  In  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  opposition  of  Arch- 
dale,  this  act  was  eagerly  approved  by  the  proprieta- 

1705.  ries.  Another  act,  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
charitable  co-operation  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  divided  the  province  into  parishes^  and  gave 
a  legal  establishment  to  the  Church  of  England.  A 
board  of  twenty  lay  commisffloners  was  also  created,  with 
powcir  of  presentation  and  remohral,  and  Episcopal  au- 
thority to  supervise  the  morals  both  of  clergy  and  la- 
ity; an  institution  which  the  Bishop  of  London  com- 
plained of  as  a  sacrilegious  iniarusion  on  his  episcopal 
rights,  while  the  Dissenters  denounced  it  as  another  Star 
Chamber. 

Dec.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  thus  produced,  perhaps 
to  divert  the  public  attention,  a  new  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken against  Florida.  At  the  head  of  fifty  white 
volunteers  and  about  a  thousand  Creek  Indians,  Moore 
tnarched  through  the  woods,  and,  without  any  warning, 
fell  upon  the  Spanish-Indian  settlements  of  the  Appa 
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laohees.     The  Spanish  fort  was  too  strong,  to, be  taken,  chaptkr 

but  the  Indian  villages  were  plunderedi  and  the  ohurohes 

robbed  and  burned.  Two  thousand  of  these  Indians  were  1705. 
removed  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha. 
Their  country,  given  up  to  the  Indian  allies,  was  oocu- 
pied  by  the  Seminoles,  or  Lower  Creeks.  When  the 
Seminoles  were  themselves  expelled  about  a  oentury  and 
a  quarter  afterward,  many  traoes  were  discovered  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  missionary  villages,  the  whole,  however, 
grown  over  with  forests. 

The  next  year,  Charleston,  suffibring  at  the  time  from  1706. 
a  malignant  fever,  was  attacked  by  a  French  frigate  ^"'• 
and  four  Spanish  sloops.  Though  Johnson  was  not  able 
to  muster  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  the  assailants 
met  a  warm  reception.  The  French  ship  was  taken, 
and  of  eight  hundred  French  troops  landed,  near  half 
were  killed  or  made  prisonerSv  This  att^ok  occasioned 
a  new  issue  of  paper  money,  to  the  amount  of  £8000, 
funded  on  the  same  taxes  as  before,  and  circulated,  like 
the  former  issue,  at  a  great  depreciation. 

D'Ibberville,  the  founder  of  the  Louisiana  colony,  sail-  1707. 
ed  from  France  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and,  after  levy- 
ing contributions  on  St.  Eitt's  and  IPfevis,  proceeded  to 
St.  Domingo,  to  take  troops  on  board  for  a  new  attack  on 
Charleston.  But  he  died  there  of  the  yellow  fever,  and 
the  expediticm  was  abandoned. 

The  Dissenters,  repulsed  by  the  proprietaries,  had 
found  an  advocate  in  Lord  Somers,  who  brought  their 
case  before  the  House  of  Peers.  The  proprietaries  were 
heard  by  counsel ;  but  the  peers  resolved  that  the  acts 
Qonq)lained  of  were  unwarranted  by  the  charter,  unrea- 
sonable, and  illegal;  and  the  queen,  on  their  address, 
though  she  had  no  negative  by  the  terms  of  the  ohaxter, 
yet,  by  advice  of  the  crown  lawyers,  proclaimed  the  ob- 
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CHAPTER  noxious  laws  void,  and  directed  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 

xxn. 
forfeiture  of  the  proprietary. rights. 

1707.  Notwithstanding  this  triumph,  the  Dissenters  lost  that 
religious  equality  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  A 
new  act  of  Assembly,  while  it  guaranteed  toleration,  es- 
tabli^ed  the  Church  of  England  as  the  religion  of  the 
province,  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  the 
appointment  of  ministers  to  be  by  the  commissafy  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  thus  regained  his  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  Most  of  the  first  ministers  were  mission- 
aries partially  supported  by  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel.  "  Many  various  opinions"  had  been  spread 
in  the  colony,  «  by  a  multitude  of  teachers  and  expound- 
ers of  all  sorts  and  persuasions,"  so  one  of  the  church 
missionaries  reported.  But  the  Churchmen  maintained 
the  superiority  they  had  assumed,  and  the  Dissenters, 
by  degrees,  were  mostly  iibsorbed  into  the  Church,  which 
remained  a  legal  establishment  tiU  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  had  already  become  so  con 

1704.  siderable,  that  a  recent  act  of  Parliament  had  placed  it 
in  the  list  of  "  enumerated  articles." 

1710.  On  the  death  of  Edward  Tinte,  sent  out  with  instruc- 
tions  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  name  of  party,  but  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  shortly  after  his  ftfllval,  a 
violent  dispute  arose  as  to  the  temporary  successorship 
between  Oibbs  and  Broughton,  both  proprietary  deputies, 
and  both  claiming  the  vote  of  the  only  other  deputy  in  the 
province,  who  died  suddenly  after  voting  first  for  one,  and 
then,  through  bribery,  as  it  was  alleged,  for  the  other. 
Gibbs  succeeded  in  holding  on  to  the  office,  but  he  was 
soon  superseded  by  Charles  Craven,  late  secretary  of  the 
province,  and  brother  of  Lord  Craven,  the  palatine. 
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The  population  of  North  Catolina  was  nearly  equal  to  cHAPt£R 

chat  of  the  Bouthern  prdvinee.     Tobacoo,  the  prinoipal 

staple,  was  produced  in  oonsiderable  quantity.  But  ttiere  1710. 
was  no. direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  oonntry,  the 
oommeroe  of  this  district  being  still  monopolized  by  trad- 
ing vessek  from  New  England.  De6r  skins,  hides,  tal- 
low, corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  at  prices  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Assembly^  t3onstituted  the  cur- 
rency in  which  debts  and  quit-rents  were  paid;'  and  it 
was  by  assignments  of  portions  of  these  quit-rents  that 
the  proprietaries  met  the  salaries  of  their  officers.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  6ustom,  after  the  time  of  •Arch- 
dale,  that  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  should  give  to 
the  governor  of  tde  northern  province  a  commission  as 
deputy.  Thomas  Cary  received  such  a  conunission  from  1703. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson.  But  in  other  respects,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  province  remained  as  distinct  as  ever, 
each  with  its  separate  council  and  Assembly.  A  strong 
effort  wtfs  made  by  the  proprietaries  to  obtain  for  the 
Church  of  England  a  legal  establishment.  -  In  the  north- 
ern as  well  as  in  the  southern  province,  money  was  voted 
for  building  churches  and  paying  ministers ;  but  this 
scheme  encountered  great  reluctance  and  delay,  the 
Quakers  and  other  Dissenters  being  very  unwilling  to 
submit  to  it.  ^ 

Virginia  still  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  most  ■ 
quiet  and  manageable  of  all  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  The  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  fur- 
nished a  steady  demand  for  that  staple,  and  political  dis- 
turbances were  no  longer  stimulated  by  pecuniary  dis- 
tress. The  Virginians  began  already  to  put  on  some 
airs  of  importance.  The  large  income  derived  by  the 
mother  country  from  the  duties  on  tobacco  made  them 
ocmsider  their  province  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
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OHAPTER  CFOwn  than  «11  the  others  put  together.     Hence  they 

were  led  to  "a  nice  inquiry  into  the  citoumstanoos  of 

X705.  the  government  j"  and;  finding  that  others  enjoyed  great- 
er privileges,  they  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  to  imbibe 
somewhat  <<  the  malignpjit  humor  of  the  charter  colo- 
nies." But  the  tendency  in  Virginia  was  not  so  much 
to  democracy  as  to  aristocracy,  or  rather  to  oligarchy. 
According  to  Quarry,  Bandolph^s  success6r  as  surveyor 
general  of  the  colonial  customs,  from  whom  the  forego 
ing  statement  is  derived,  there  were  at  this  time,  oa 
each  of  the  four  great  rivers,  ^^  men  in  number  from  ten 
to  thirty,  who  by  trade  and  industry  have  got  very  com- 
petent estates.  These  gentlemen  take  care  to  supply 
the  poorer  sort  with  goods^  and  necessaries,  and  are  sure 
to  keep  them  always  in  their  debt,  and,  consequently,  de« 
pendent  on  them.  Out  of  this  number  are  chosen  the 
council.  Assembly,  justices,  and  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment."  The  justices,  besides  their  judicial  functions, 
managed  the  business  and  finances  of  their  respective 
counties.  Pariah  aflfairs  were  in  the  hands  of  self-per- 
petuating vestries,  which  kept  even  the  ministers  in 
check  by  avoiding  induction,  and  hiring  them  only  from 
year  to  year.  The  twelve  counselors  possessed  exten- 
sive authority;  their  assent  was  necessary  to  all  the 
governor's  official  acts ;  they  constituted  one  branch  of 
.  the  Assembly  ;  they  exercised  the  principal  judibial  au- 
thority as  judges  of  the  General  Court ;  they  were  at 
the  head  of  the  militia  as.  lieutenants  of  the  counties ; 
they  acted  as  collectors  of  the  export  duty  on  tobacco 
and  the  other  provincial  imposts,  and  generally,  also,  of 
the  Parliamentary  duties,  while  they  farmed  the  king's 
quit-rents  at  a  very  favorable  bargain.  A  majority  of 
these  counselors,  united  together  by  a  sort  of  family  com- 
pact, aspired  to  engross  the  entire  managen^ent  of  the 
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proYinoe.     Already  Andros  bad  been  made  to  feel  tbe  oHAmB 

power  of  ibis  oombination ;  and  by  the  same  interest, 

also,  tbe  removal  of  Nicbolson  was  presently  obtained.  1705. 
Hi^  oondact>  indeed^  pronounoed  even  by  tbe  indi;Igent 
Chalmers  "imprudent,  if  not  corrupt,"  afforded  bis  op. 
ponents  but  too  great  an  advantage. 

A  policy  was  now  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  Anne, 
similar  to  the  gift  of  Virginia  to  Arlington  and  Culpep- 
per by  Charles  II.  The  office  of  goveri^or,  bestowed  as 
a  sinecure,  was  held  for  8ixty<-tbree  years,  first  by  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  then  by  Lords  Albemarle  and  I^iondouii, 
and  finally  by  General  Amherst,  the  duties  being  dis- 
charged by  a  deputy,  who  received  for  bis  services  two 
fifths  of  the  salary,  the  other  £1200  going  to  the  titular 
governor. 

The  first  of  these  deputies  was  Edward  Nptt,  under 
whose  administration  was  completed  and  sanptioned  by 
the  Assembly  a  fifth  revision  of  the  Virginia  code,  in  prog- 
ress for  the  leist  five  years  by  a  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil and  burgesses.  ,  This  code  provided  that /<  all  serv- 
ants imported  or  brought  into  this  country  by  sea  (nr 
land,  who  were  not  Christians  in  their  native  country 
(except  Turks  and  Moors  in  amity  with  her  majesty,  and 
others  who  can  make  due  .proof  of  their  being  free  in 
England  or  any  other  Christian  country  before  they 
were  shipped  in  order  to  transportation  thither),  shall  be 
accounted,  and  be  slaves,  notwithstanding  a  conversion 
to  Christianity  afterward,"  or  though  they  may  have 
been  in  England ;  <<  all  children  to  be  bond  or  free,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  their  mothers."  Siioh,  after 
various  changes;  was  the  final  enactment  in  Virginia, 
under  which,  to  this  day,  so  large  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  held  in .  servitude.  The  original  idea  that  no  . 
Christian  could  be  reduced  to  slavery  is  still  apparent  in 
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CHAPTER  this  act ;  for,  in  the  ociae  of  imported  servants,  the  ques- 

tion  of  freedom  or  slavery  is  made  to  depend,  not  upon 

1705.  color  or  race,  but  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  swe^- 
ing  clauses  of  the  above-oited  provision,  it  has  been  held, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  net  to  extend  to  thb  de- 
scendants of  Indians  brought  as  slaves  into  Virginia  sinoe 
1691. 

Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  are  incapacitated  to 
own  or  io  purchase  Christian  servants,  tp  hold  oflSce  in 
the  colony,  or  to  be  witnesses  in  any  case  whatsoever. 
The  child  of  an  Indian — ^the  child,  grandchild,  or  great- 
grandchild of  a  negro,  are  to  be  esteemed  mulattoes. 

By  a  humane  provision  of  this  code,  slaves  are  made 
real  estate,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  soil. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  sole  object  was  to  shield 
them  from  seizure  for  debt— ^they  remained  liable  to  that 
as  before.  They  were  also  to  descend  like  personal 
property,  but  provision  was  made  by  which  the  heir  of 
the  plantation  could  buy  out  the  inherited  interest  of 
others  in  the  slaves.  Such  continued  to  be  the  law  so 
long  as  Virginia  remained  a  British  colony. 

Serviants  <<  sold  for  the  custom,"  that  is,  having  >  no 
,  indentures,  if  over  nineteen  years  of  age,  arc  to  serve 
five  years;  if  under  nineteen,  till  twenty-four — ^their 
ages,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  county  court.  Masters  are 
to  provide .  <<  wholesome  and  competent  diet,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  by  the  discreticm  of  the  county  court ;'' 
nor  shall  they  at  toy  time  give  immoderate  correction, 
nor  <<  whip  a  Christian-  white  servant  naked,"  without 
an  order  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  penalty  of 
forty  shillings  to  the  servant,  to  be  recovered,  with  costs, 
on  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  "without  the 
formal  process  of  an  action."  Justices  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive and  investigate  the  complaints  of  all  servants  "  not 
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being  slaves."    Any  resistanoe  or  offer  of  violence  on  the  chapter 


TTTI 


part  of  a  servant  is  pnnishablQ  by  an  additional  year's . 
servitude.  Servants  are  guaranteed  the  possession  of  1705. 
such  property  as  may  lawfully  come  to  them  by  gift  or 
otherwise,  but  no  person  may  deal*  with  them  except  by 
permission  of  their  masters.  In  case  of  fines  inflicted 
by  penal  laws,  unless  some  one  would,  pay  the  fines  for 
them,  servants  are  to  be  puliished  by  whipping,  ^t  the 
rate  of  twenty  lashes  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  otpy- 
bacoo,  at  fifty  shillings  sterKng — each  stroke  being  thus 
estimated  at  about  sixty  cents^  W<»iien  servants  hav- 
ing bastards  are  to  £3rfeit  to  their  fnasters  an  additional 
year's  service,  unless  the  .master  were  the  father,  in  which 
case  the  forfeiture  accrues  to  the  churoh-wardens.  In 
case  the  father  were  a  negro  or  mulatto,  other  penalties 
are  added,  as  by  a  law  formerly  mentioned.  The  provi- 
sions for  the  arrest  of  runaways,  which  are  sujficiently 
stringent,  apply  equally  to  slaves  and  servants,  except 
that  outlying  slaves  might  he  killed,  and  irreclaimable 
runaways  "dismembered."  If  these  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  masters  were  found  useful  and  necessary  in  the 
case  of  white  servants,-  why  might  they  not  now  be  ben- 
eficially applied  to  the  case  of  negro  slaves  ?  • 

Every  male  servant  at  his  dismissal,  his  time  of  serv- 
ice being  complete,  was  entitled  to  ten  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  thirty  shillings  in  money  or  the  value  in  goods, 
and  <^one  well-fixed  musket  or  fusee,  of  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings  at  the  least.'^  Every  woman  servant, 
on  her  discharge,  was  entitled  to  fifteen  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  and  forty  shillings,  or  the  value  in  goods. 

The  Indians  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  of  whom  only  a 
few  scattered  bands  remained,  were  no  longer  objects  of 
feaj,  and  this  code  contains  many  humane  provisions  for 
their  security  and  protection.     The  Indian  trade;  as  has 
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CHAPTER  been  mentioiied,  was  open  to  all— e:^oept  in  rum  or  bran- 

^         dy,  the  sale  of  whiefa  was  prohibited  in  the  Indian  towns 

1705.  — ^but  exolusive  privileges  are  promised  to  the  disoover- 

ers  of  new  tribes  west  of  the  mountains,  a  region  still 

u|iexpl(»red  and  unknown. 

Saeh  county,  by  this  oode,  is  to  have  two  burgesses, 
and  Jamestown  one,  to  be  deeted  by  the  freeholders 
(women,  infants,  and  popish  recusants  oonviot  ^cepted). 
^  persons  duly  qualified  are  liable  to  a  pencdty  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  omitting  to  vote.  Elec- 
tions are  to»  be  determined  <^  upon  view,"  unless  a  pdl 
is  demanded,  in  which  case  the  vote  is  io  be  given  viva 
vocej  the  sheriff  to  keep  a  poll-book.  Bribery  and  treat- 
ing are  forbidden.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  public 
notice  is  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  a 
court  <<  foY  the  receiving  and  certifying  to  the  next  ses* 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  the  propositions  and  griev- 
ances, and  the  public  claims  of  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  within  the  county,"  these  claims  and  grievances 
to  be  signed  by  those  presenting  them,  and  certified  to 
the  General  AssemUy,  previous  to  every  new  session  of 
which  a  like  court  is  to  be  held. .  This  was  no  novelty, 
but  merely  the  giving  legal  sanction  to  a  long-^estab- 
lished  usage  of  the  province. 

Burgesses  coming  by  land  are  to  be  paid  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  day,  besides  fc^rriaga 
Those  coming  by  water  are  to  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  day,  the  sheriffs  being  authorized  to 
impress  a  boat  and  two  men  to  convey  them  to  Williams- 
burg, or,  in  the  eastern  shore  counties,  a  sloop.  The 
burgesses,  divided  into  fo^r  classes,  according  to  their  re- 
spective distances,  are  to  be  paid  lespectively  for  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  days  going  and  returning. 

Out  of  the  export  dutj  on  tobacco  the  twelve  coun- 
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selors  are  allowed  £360  sterling,  about  $1600,  annually,  chafteb 

for  tbeir  attendance  at  the  General  Assembly  and  the 

two  semi-aniiual  General  Couxts,  tb  be  "  proportioned"  1705* 
among  them  ^'aooording  to  the  time  of  their  attend- 
ance." 

The  ^  importation  right"  to  fifty  acres  of  land  apper- 
taining to  every  person  coniing  into  the  colony  to  reside, 
being  established  by  pro6f  on  oath  in  any  court  of  law,  , 
and  jeoorded  with  Ube  secretary,  is  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  survey,  at  the  choice  of  the  holder,  of  any  lands 
not  hitherto  appropriated  ;  which  survey,  made  and  re- 
turned to  tiie  secretary's  office,  authorized  the  issue  of  a 
patent.  These  importation  rights  were  transferable; 
and  rights  of  survey  knight  also  be  obtained  by  pay- 
ments into  the  province  treasury  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
sterling  for  every  ten  acres.  But  not  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  were  to  be  taken  up  in  one  l^act,  except 
by  persons  owners  of  at  least  five  tithable  slaves  or  serv- 
ants. Such  persons,  for  each  tithable  dave  or  servant 
above  five,  might  take  up  an  additional  two  hundred 
acres,  but  no  single  patent  was  to  exceed  four  thousand 
acres  in  extent.  All  patents  became  void  unless  <<  seat- 
ed and  planted"  witliin  three  years  '<  by  the  building  of 
one  house  of  wood  after  the  usual  manner  of  building  in 
this  colony,"  and  clearing,  planting,  and  tending  one 
acre  of  land.^^  A  land  system  so  loose  as  this  could  not 
but  lead,  in  the  end,  to  infinite  litigation. 

Debtors  lying  in  prison  three  months,  and  giving  up 
all  their  property,  are  entitled  to  their  personal  dis^* 
charge.  Book  debts  may  be  proved  by  the  plaintiff's 
own  oath,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  New  En- 
gland, the  defendant  had  the  right  also  to  swear  ibe 
other,  way. 

The  rise  of  a  landed  aristocracy  was  strikingly  evino- 
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CPAPT^  ed  by  an  adt  prohibiting  fines  and  reoovBries,  and  eiUow- 


.  ing  entails  to  be  doofcedr  only  by  art  «£  ABsembly . 


1705.  By  the  old  law  of  the  cokny,  fite  years' 7>osses0ion  of 
land  gave  a  title ;  but  by  this  odde  the  right  of  entry 
was  not  to  be  barred  for  twenty  years,  and  writs  of  rig^ 
might  be  maintained  on  a  seisin  within,  fifty  years.  As 
respected  other  matters,  the  jMrovisions  of  the  English 
statute  of  limitations  were  pretty  closely  followed. 

1706.  Nott  dying-  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  the  place-  of 
lieatenaht  was  given  to  Hunter,  afkeitward  governor  of 
New  York ;  but  he*  was  cbptured  on  his  passage  out,  and 
carried  into  France.  Edmund  Jennings,  prudent  of  the 
council,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  administration  £91^ 

1710.  four  years.  A  new  lieutenant  was  presently  appointed 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  a  military  officer 
of  sense  and  experience,  who  carried  to  Virginia  the 
queen's  consent  to  the  e}d;ension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  to.  that  province-^— a  privilege  hitherto  denied,  though 
on  what  legal  grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  jealous  of  the  prcjeots  of  the 
French,  and  anxious  to  discover  a  passage  across  the 
mountains-— > a  thing  not  attempted  since  the  days  of 
Berkeley— -with  a  large  retinue,  and  no  little  pomp  and 
ceremony,  Spotswood  passed  the  Blue  Ridge.  Settlefs 
were  slow  to  follow ;  but  Indian  traders  penetrarted  the 
Alleganies,  and  gradually  obtained  for  the  English  some 
obscure  knowledge  of  the  country  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Western  lakes. 

1702.  In  Maryland^  upon  a  fourth  attempt,  the  act  to  es- 
tablish the  Episcopal  Church  was  at  last  made  accept- 
able.  Toleration  was  secured  to  Protestant  dissenters; 
but,  "  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,"  the  unfortunate 
Catholics,  the  founders  of  the  province,  were  subjected 

1704.  to  a  legalized  system  of  persecution,  copied  fi'om  English 
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and  Irish  enactments.     Mass  might  not  be  said  publicly.  cHi^TER 

Catholics  were  forbiddea  to  preach  or  to  teach.     Children ^ 

were  even  tempted  to  change  their  religion  by  the  ofies  1704 
of  an  immediate  share  in  the  property  of  their  Catholic 
fathers. 

The  same  causes  which  tended  in  Virginia  to  build 
up  a  local  aristoofacy,  operated,  also  in  Maryland.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  enriched  a  few;  but  ihe  great  pro- 
portion of  the  planters,  <<  a  careless,  unthinking  sort  of 
folk,"  were  degraded  by  ignorance  and  overwhelmed  with  , 

debt.  U^der  Seymour,  the  successor  of  Blackotone,  the 
free^sehool  project  was  revived.  A  variety  of  duties 
were  imposed  for  its  support — non-residents  to  pay 
dotible ;  and  out  of  the  funds  thus  provided,  a  free  school 
was  ultimately  established  in  each  county. 

Laws  were  also  passed  for  the  ease  of  debtors,  and  for 
reducing  the  duQages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange, 
which  Seymour  represented  as  the  <<  epidemic  disease  of 
the  country;"  but  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  mer- 
diants,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
caused  these  laws  to  be  negatived  by  the  queen.  Thus 
disappointed,  some  of  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  col- 
onists entered  into  an  absurd  consrpiracy,  of  which  the  1705. 
object  is  represented  to  have  been  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment by  the  help  of  the  Indians — a  project  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  outlawry,  attainder,  and  execution  of  Clarke, 
thb  jNrincipal  conspirator. 

Though  entirely  free  from  the  burdens  and  dangers 
of  the  war,  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  made  loud  com- 
plaints of  poverty  and  hard  times.  With  the  usual  ea- 
gerness of  trade,  the  English  merchants  had  6vertrusted 
the  colonists,  who  sought  relief  in  laws  for  the  diaobarge 
of  debtors  and  for  preventing  <<  aggrievances  in  the  pros* 
ecution  of  suits."  Seymour  was  awcoeodfid  by  Edward  1709. 
II.— Q 
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cHincB  Lloyd,  presid^it  of  the  ooiineil,  wbo  remained  at  the 
bead  of  the  provinoe  till  the  i^pointment  of  John  Hart 

1714.  a»  governor. 

The  Charter  of  Pririleges  did  not  eetablish  the  desired 
harmony  between  Penn  and  his  ocdonists.  The  aged 
AndbreW  Hamiltdn,  late  governor  of  West  Jersey,  whom 
penn,  «t  his  departure,  appointed  as  his  deputy,  vainly 
attempted,  -during  his  short  administration,  to  keep  the 
provinoe  united.     Under  the  clause  to  tiiat  effect  in  the 

1702.  Charter  of  Privileges,  l^e  separation  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  now  became  final  and  complete. 
They  continued  to  have  the  same  governor  and  council, 
but  their  administration,  in  other  respects,  became  en- 
tirely distinct. 

1704.  John  Evans,  the  successor  of  Hamilton,  strove  to  bring 
about  a  reiinion,  but  neither  provinoe  would  agree  to  it; 
and  Delaware  even  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  repre- 
sent that  Penn  had  no  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  beg 
the  appointment  of  a  royal  governor. 

Nor  was  the  other  p^vince  in  much  better  humor. 
B6me  dispute  had  €urisen  before  Evans's  arrival  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Assembly  to  regulate  its  own  adjournments 
— an  authority  which  the  new  governor  strove  to  curtail. 
A  Church  of  England  party  had  sprung  up  in  the  prov- 
ince, headed  by  the  officers  of  the  adtniralty  oourts,  and 
joined  by  most  of  those  friends  and,  followers  of  Keith 
who  had  lately  borne  the  title  of  Christian  Quakers. 
These  Episcc^lians  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
Quaker  magistrates  with  a  jealous  eye,  representing 
thgn  as  unfit  to  rule,  especially  in  time  of  War.  A  re- 
cent act  of  Parliament,  which  provided,  indeed,  for  sem- 
pies  about  takii^  oatibis,  but  made  no  provision  for.  sera* 
j^es  about  administering  them,  was  considered  a  griev- 
ance by  the  Quakers. 
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Evans  haTutg  Atoffed  a  hint  tliat  Penn  <<iDig^t  tluole  chafjbi 
off  a.load he  had  fbond  tGRO  heavy,"  the  anger  of  tiie  Aw, 
aembly  reaehed  a  high  piteh.  Headed  by  David  Lloyd^  1704. 
tbctf  speaker,  a  Quaker  lawyer,  who  hnd  Jtoted  for  a 
thne  as  Peon's  attorney  general,  ihey  agi^eed.to  nine 
reeolnt]E»%  whidi,  alter  the  adjournment,  were,  drawn 
out  by  Lloyd  into  a  memcmal,  adcfareesed  io  the  proprie- 
tary«  Penn  was  oharged  in  tbii  memorial  with  having 
evaded  the  fulfillment  of  his  original  promisee  to  the  od- 
onists  by  artfully  recovering  that  negative  cm  the  Assem- 
bly ^whieh  he  had  once  yielded ;  with  playing  the  part 
ef  a  hard  and  exaotilig  landlord ;  witii  keeping  Hm  ooii- 
stitutbn  of  the  oourts  and  the  admtnistration  of  justioe 
in  his  own  hands ;  with  appointing  oj^resiuve  officers.; 
and,  finally,  with  a  downright  betrayal  of  the  colonists 
in  his  present  negotiation  for  parting  with  the  govern- 
ment— «  matter  in  whioh  he  was  charged  to  prooeed  no 
further,  lest  it  should  look  like  a  <<  first  fieeoing  and  then 
selling." 

The  indignant  Penn  demanded  the  punishment  <rf  1705 
Lk^,  whom  be  charged  with  having  <fisingenuously  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  in  drawing  up  and  f<Mrwarding  this 
rough  address.  Nor  w^e  his  remonstranoes  without  ef- 
fioet.  The  new  Assembly  shifted  off  the  responsihEtity 
of  Lloyd's  memorial  upon  their  predecesebrs.  The  •friends 
ef  the  proprietary,  headed  by  Logan,  secured  a  majority 
the  next  year,  which  provided  for  the  suppcnrt  of  govern-  1706. 
ment,  and  voted  an  affectionate  address  to  Pettm. 

This  good  humor,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 
Penn's  choice  of  governors  was,  indeed,  a  little  singular. 
Evans  was  a  young  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  without  a  pAr- 
tiole  of  sympathy  Uff  the  peoutiior  notions  of  tii6  Quak- 
ers. Logan,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  administra- 
tion, though  a  Quaker  in  form,  Was  hardly  so  in  imi. 
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cH&intec  Evans  attempted  in  vain  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  as- 
,    ftftnt  to  some  sort  of  military  organization.     He  even  re- 

1706.  sorted  to  the  stratagem  of  a  false  alarm,  in  which  Logan 
participated,  not  a  little  to  his  discredit  with  ihe  Quak- ' 
ers.  A  fort  erected  at  Newcastle,  at  which  all  vessels 
going  tip  and  down  the  river  were  obliged  to  report  them- 
selves, was  complained  of  as  a  grievance.  Warm  dis- 
ptites  arose  as  to  the  courts  of  justice.  The  Assembly 
proposed  a  supreme  court  of  law  and.  equity,  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  judges,  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
to  appoint  their  own  clerk,  and  tg  be  paid  oul  of  the 
fines  and  forfeitures.  Evans  wished  to  reserve  the  equi- 
ty jurisdiction  for  himself  and  his  oounciL  For  other 
matters  he  preferred  a  single  judge,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietary.  The  fines  and  forfeitures 
he  claimied  as  a  part  of  Penn's  personal  revenue,  as  well 
as  the  fees  on  tavern  licenses,  out  of  which  the  Assem- 
bly wished  to  support  the  county  courts.  As  no  com- 
promise could  be  arranged,  Evans  assumed  a  power, 
which  he  claimed  for  the  proprietary  under  the  charter, 
but  which  the-  Assembly  denied,  of  establishing  courts 
by  proclamation. 

1707.  A  new  Assembly,  ^th  David  Lloyd  again  for  speaker, 
transmitted  to  Penn  a  long  list  of  complaints  against 
Evans  and  Logan.  The  loose  conduct  and  dissipated 
life  of  Evans,  who  had  as  a  companion  of  his  reveb  Will- 
iam Penn  the  younger,  the  proprietary's  eldest  son,  gave 
the  complainants  a  decided,  advantage.  Penn  ascribed 
his  son's  ruin  to  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  that 
son  publicly  renounced  Quakerism,  ^ving  for  a  reason 
the  ingratitude  of  the  colonists  toward  his  jGeither.  Ev- 
ans was  presently  recalled  ;  but  Penn  would  listen  to  no 
complaints  against  Logan.  Previous,  however,  to  Ev- 
ans's removal,  an  important  constitutional  point  was  set^ 
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tied  in  behalf  of  the  oobnists*     Eyans's  instraotions  bad  chapjeh 
reserved  to  the  proprietary  a  "  final  assent"  to  all  such  bills   .^ 
as  the  goyemor  should  pass.     But  the  oouncil,  including  1707. 
Mompesson,  the  chief  justice,  William  Fenn  the  youn- 
ger, and  eyen  Logan^  haying  their  attention  called  to  the 
subJQct  by  -the  Assembly,  gaVe  their  opinion  that  this 
reseryajkion  was  yoidf  and  that  assent  to  any  bill  being 
once  giyidn.by  the  deputy  goyernor,  it  became  a  law,  and 
could  not  be  revoked  without  an  act  of  Assembly.     To 
get  rid  of  the  ocmsequences  of  this  dootrinb,  the  policy 
was  presently  adopted  by  the  proprietaries  c^  requiring 
their  deputy  govemors  to  give  bonds  to  obey  their  in- 
structions. 

Penn  sent  as  Evans's  sucoesscHr  Charles  Gookin,  a  1709 
military  oj£oer,  who  had,  however,  iso  Penn  wrote,  5<  tak- 
en leave  erf  military'  life."  The  new  governor,  recom- 
mended as  a  man  of  years,  sober,  moderate,  of  a  good 
£eimily,  not  v(duptuous,"  found  the  Assembly  in  very  bad 
humor  at  Penn's  refusal  to  dismiss  Logan.  They  im- 
mediately attacked  that  clause  of  Gt)okin'd  instruoticms 
which  required  him  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  pouncil. 
Of  such  a  body  no  mention  was  made  either  in  the  royal 
oharter  or  the  late  Charter  of  Privileges,  and  the  right, 
therefore,  of  the  council  to  participate  in  the  government 
the  Assembly  denied. 

This  attack  on  the  coujicil  was  really  aimed  at  Logan, 
^o  was  also  assailed  by  name  as  <<  an  enemy  to  the 
welfare  of  the  province,  and  abusive  of  the  representatives 
of  tile  people."  The  Assembly  went  so  far  as  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest ;  but  this  warrant  was  super- 
seded by  the  governor;  and  Logan  proceeded  to  England,  1710. 
whenee  he  soon  i^eturned  with  a  letter  from  Penui  reca- 
jatnlating  the  history  of  the  province,  and  his  costly  ef- 
forts to  servQ  it ;  opmplaining  of  the  indignities  put  upon 
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CHAPTBR  l;dm — attaoks  on  bin  pbaraoter,  intmdonB  on  hiB  jHrivate 

proper^,  and  the  attempt  to  compel  him  to  support  the 

1710.  government  out  of  his  quit-rents  and  otii^r  dues;  inti 
mating  that  the  hostility  to  Logan  grew  out  of  hia  ftilb- 
fiil  adheience  to  the  prc^etary  interest  f  and  suggesting 
that,  unless  a  ohange  took  plaoe,  he  might  find  it  neces- 
sary, after  aU,  to  diqpoee  of  so  yexatious  a  sovereignty. 
Thisletter  produced  the  dcyBiredeffeot.  At  the  next  eleo^ 
tion  an  entirely  new  Assembly  was  chosen,  and  most  of 
the  points  in  dispute  were  arranged. 

Penn,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  relieve  him- 
sdf  from  a  position  ai  once  so  trouUesoBie  and  unprofit- 
able— a  step  to  which  he  was  further  induced  by  increas- 
ing pecniniary  embarrassments.  For  a -consideration  of 
jgl2,000,  he  entered  into  a  contract  for  ceding  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  province  to  the  queen,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  quit-rents  and  pr<q)erty  in  the  soiL  But  a  de- 
lay having  been  occasioned  by  the  representations  of 
Penn's  kte  Louden  agent,  of  whom  he  had  borrowed 
money  at  most  usurious  rates  of  interest,  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  province,  the  completion  of  the  contract 
1712.  was  finally  prevented  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  "p^ich 
disabled  Penn  for  business,  though  he  continued  to  live 
some  fflx  years  longer. 
1702.  The  anti-Leislerian  party  in  New  York  had  obtaiirad, 
by  the  patronage  of  Combury,  f,  majority  in  the  new  As- 
sembly. They,  showed  their  gratitude  by  a  present  of 
$6666  to  that  ne^y  governor,  and  by  raising-  his  salary 
to  $4000,  double  t^e  former  ati»)UAt.  They  also  con- 
tinued the  existing  revenue  for  seven  years.  The  Board 
ot  Trade,  when  the  new  war  was  threatened|  had  adopted 
the  old  policy  of  calling  on  the  other  oolcmi^  for  quotas 
toward  the  dofense^  of  New  York«  But  they  were  an- 
swered, with  ooinplaints  of  weakness  and  poverty,  and 
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c)ounter  ocdk  for  arms,  munitionsi  and  naval  da&ii«a.  cbaptu 

The  Virginians  exooaed  theroeelYea  by  alleging  ihaty  so 

&r  as  they  were  conoerned,  New  York  ought  not  to  be  1702. 
regarded  as  a  fortified  barrier ;  lEuid  Nicholaon  in  vain 
tried  to  shame  thexp  by  afieoting  to  advance  out  of  his 
own  pocket  the  ^900  asked  for  as  their  qnota.  Penn* 
sylvania  was  equally  obstinate ;  and  sinoe  these  two  prov- 
inces would  contribute  nothingi  Maryland  begged  to  be 
excused  from  paying  over  the  j£300  which  she  had  voted. 

There  was  the  less  need  of  these  contributions,  sinoe 
Nbw  York,  during  this  war,  enjoyedi  on  the  land  skle, 
a  sort  of  neutrality.  Unwilling  to  interrupt  the  peace 
so  recently  made  with  the  Iroquois,  the  Marquis  de  Vau*  1703. 
dreuil,  the  new  governor  general  of  New  France,  sent  no 
war  parties  ia  that  direction.  The  Five  Nations,  on 
their  part,  mindful  of  their  former  suffiurings,  and  ia« 
fluenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  French  prisoners  adopted  into 
their,  nation^  declined  to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the 
French,  or  to  dismiss  the  French  missionaries. 

The  harbor  of  New  York  was  unfortified,  and  liable 
to  be  entered  by  French  privateers.  The  Assembly 
voted  money  to  erect  batteries  -ai  the  Nazrows,  but  of 
the  expenditure  of  that  money  no  satislactory  account 
could  be  obtained.  The  policy  was  thereupon  adopted 
by  the  Assembly-— «nd  in  spite  of  the  remonstrmoea  of 
the  council,  tiie  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
dissdution  by  the  governor,  it  was  steadily  persisted  in^^ 
of  refusing  any  further  extraordinary  grwts,  unless  to 
be  disbursed  by  a  treasurer  of  their  own. 

We  have  had  itoveral  oooasions  to  mention  tiie  farm  • 
on  Manhattan  Island  originally  the  property  of  the  Dutoh 
West  Indi^  Ck>Q^)aoy,  known  successively  as  the  com^ 
pany 's,  the  duke's,  the  king's,^  and  the  queen's  farm,  and 
rented,  in  Cornbury's  time,  for  £20  a  year.     This  fEurm 
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CHAPTER  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  new  English' 


ZXIL 


.  chofoh  Feoently  completed  at  New  York,  under  the  act 
1703,  which  Fletcher  had  procured,  tad  now  incorporated  by 
act  of  Assembly.  In  process  of  time,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  city,  the  lands  thus  given  became  covered 
with  buildings ;  and,  let  on  long  leases,  they  still  produce 
the  ample  revenue  of  Trinity  Church. 
.  Combury  signalized  his  own  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England  by  denying  the  right  of  preachers  or  school- 
masters to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  province  with- 
out a  bishop's  license.  He  was  justified  in  this  by  tfie 
letter  of  his  instructions ;  but  when  he  caused  two  Pres- 
byterian missionaries,  sent  out  by  some  Dissenters  in 

1707.  England,  to  be  prosecuted,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  and  the  proceedings  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  colonists,  of  whom  but  very  few  were  members  of 
the  English  Church.  A  great  outcry  was  also  raised 
against  the  governor  for  his  ext^tions  in  the  way  of 

1708.  fees,  against  which  a  new  Assembly  energetically  remon- 
strated. 

Nor  was  Combury  any  more  popular  in  his  other 
province  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  torn  by  three  con- 
tending parties,  the  QuakerSj  the  Episcopalians,  and 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  dissenters,  to  either 
of  which  the  governor  was  ready  to  sell  himself,  though 
his  leaning  was  very  decided  to  the  Church  of  England. 
1707.  The  Assembly,  at  last,  in  a  pungent  address,  read  to  the 
governor  by  Samuel  Jennings,  the  speaker,  directly  ac- 
cused him,  besides  other  things,  of  being  the  <<  merchan- 
dise of  factions."  Lewis  Morris,  a  native  of  New  York 
and  a  counselor  of  New  Jersey,  who  acted  fbt  many 
yecurs  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  afiairs  of  both  provinces, 
displaced  from  his  oflSoe  of  eounselor  by  the  governor, 
but  elected  in  consequence  to  the  Assembly,  represented 
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to  the  English  seoretarj  of  state  CombHry's  vices  and  chaptbr 
ttitsMhayior.     The  Board  \>f  Trade^  on  complaint  of  the 


of  a  merohatat  yessel  which  he  had  seized  at  1709 
Hew  York  under  some  pretense  of  Violations  of  the  acts 
^  trade,  pronounced  his  conduct  illegal  and  censurable. 
Tliet  queen  removed  him,  though  he  was  her  cousin,  and 
his  creditors  threw  him  into  prisbn  at  New  York.  But 
he  presently  succeeded  to  the  earldottx  of  Clarendon,  and 
the  privilege  of  peerage  discharged  him  from  custody. 
Lord  Lovelace,  appointed  his  successor,  died  shortly  after 
arriving,  and  the  adminiskation  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ingolsby  as  lieutenant  governor. 

When  Dudley  arrived  to  assume  the  government  of  1702. 
Massaohusjdtts,  he  found  Stoughton  recently  dead,  and  the    ^^^^ 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  counselors,  several  of 
whom  had  concurred  in  his  imprisonment  at  the  time  of 
the  insurrection  against  Andres.     At  the  next  election  1703. 
Dudley  evinced  his  remembrance  of  the  past  by  rejecting    ^*y- 
five  out  of  the  twenty-eight  chosen  counselors — a  pre- 
rogative hitherto  exercised  only  once,  by  Phipps  in  the 
case  of  Cooke.     Cooke  and  his  fellow-agent  Oakes,  who 
still  retained,  as  leaders  of  tiie  old  theocratic  party,  a 
great  influence  ill  ttie  province,  were  both  now  rejected. 
Dudley  soon  quarreled  also  with  the  Mathers,  the  cleri- 
cal leaders  of  that  same  party,  whk^h,  down  to  this  nu)* 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  the  old  charter, 
bad  been,  in  fact,  dcHuinant  in  the  afiairs  of  Massachu- 
setts.    But  that  domination  was  now  to  cease. 

A  new  school  of  divines,  known  as  Latitudinarians, 
sprung  up  among  the  Protestants  toward  the  conclucdon 
of  the  previous  century,  had  essayed  the  delicate  task  of 
reccmciling  reasoi^  with  revelation.  They  not  only  re- 
jected the  authority  of  tradition,  so  highly  extolled  and 
implicitly  relied  upon  by  the  Catholics  and  the  English 
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CHAPTER  High  Churobmen :  they  scouted^  also,  that  special  io- 
teTior  persuasion  which  the  Puritans,  after  the  early 
1703.  Reformers,  bad  dencMxunated  £edth,  but  which  to  these 
reasoning  divines  seemed  no  better  than  enthusiasm. 
They  preferred  to  rest  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the 
testimony  of  prophecy  and  miraclesi  of  which  they  un- 
dertook to  establish  the  reality  by  the  application  to 
the  Bible  history  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  by 
which  same  rules  they  undertook  to  establish,. also,  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  itselt  -  The 
recent  organization  of  a  fourth  church  at  Boston,  thai  of 
Brattle  Street,  on  the  express  principle  of  not  requiring 
any  public  relation  of  religious  experience,  indicated  that 
these  Latitudinarian  ideas  were  penetrating  even  into 
New  England.  That  church,  with  CoUnan,  their  min- 
ister, professed,  indeed,  to  adhere  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  strenuously  denied  the  unpopular  diarge 
of  Latitudinarianism.  Yet,  in  conjunction  with  Stod- 
dard, of  Northampton,  and  some  other  ministers  and 
churches,  they  presently  pushed  the  principle  of  the  half- 
way covenant  so  far  as  to  grant  to  all  persons  not  im« 
motel  in  their  lives  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  in* 
deed,  all  the  privileges  of  full  church  membership^  Muoh 
to  the  mortification  of  the  Mathers,  who  wrote  and  pro* 
tested  against  this  dootrine,  the  college  at  Cambridge 
presently  passed  under  the  control  of  the  new  party-^^r-e 
change  not  without  important  results  on  the  intellectual 
history  of  New  England^  Dudley  rather  favored  these 
Latitudinarian  divines,  but  he  was  not  governed  by  them ; 
and,  under  his  administration,  the  {Hretenaons  of  the  mini* 
isters  to  advise  and  control  the  executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature, came  to  a  total  and  final  end. 

The  Mathers  and  others  enge^ed  in  intrigues^  not  al- 
ways very  creditable,  to  procure  Dudley's  removal    Hfi? 
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%oo^  intrignad  to  or^te  a  party  in  his  faror.  Btit  his 
einemioif  bad  an  ayggnyMrging  majontj  in  the  Oeneml . 
Court;  and,  duriim  the  Murlieor  years  of  Dodley's  admin»  1703. 
istration,  his  onpc^volarity  waa  excessive.  The  xtfiB- 
s^atatives  seemed,  indeed,  .to  make  it  a  point  to.  rejedt 
every  thing  which  he  proposed.  He  was  instructed  to 
prooune  a  pe^ndaaent  s^Jacy  for  himself  and  the  judges  . 
-r-not  only  was  this  rinsed,  hut  even  an  ammal  salary 
was  Ywy  giri^ingly  bestowed.  The  gorvernor,  however, 
sustained  himself  with  fihimess ;  and  he  found  an  able 
supporter  in  his  son  Paul,,  educated  to  the  law  in  the 
Tetnple  at  London,  and  new  a{q>ointod  aiitoney  general. 
Paul  wrote,  however,  that  Massachusetts  vras  a  very 
pooff.plaoe  for  ^<  genUemen ;''  meaning  those  who  wished 
to  grow  rich  on  the  Utbora  of  otiiera. 
.  Dudley's  commission,  like  that  oi  his  pmleoessor,  ex- 
tended to  New  Haiqpshire  also.  The  Assembly  of  tiiat 
(HPovinoe,  anxious  to  seoure  fe?or  in  the  pending  contro- 
versy about  qtiit^rents,  readily  voted,  in  confoocmily  vrith 
atte  royal  requesti  i^  fixed  salary  to  the  governor.  But  ts 
Usher,  the  lieut^iant  governor,  they  would  grant  nothing. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  there  had  remained  in 
the  whole  of  Maine  and  Sagadahoc  only  four  inhabited 
towns.  Others  had  hem  .i«oceupied^  find  industry  waa 
resuming  its  ooHrse^  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  new 
war  with  France  excited  new  apprehensions.  Earnest 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  Eastern  Indians  quiet 
]>udley  undertook  a  progresa  aa  fiur  east  as  Pemaquid  to  L703 
renew  the  treaties.  .  But  a  band  of  unprincipled  colonisti 
presently  attacked  and  plundered  the  half-breed  son  of 
Baron  St  Casting  who  dwelt  on  the  Penobscot,  and  had 
sucoeeded  there  to  seme  riiare  of  his  fAihm^s  infltienoe. 
fn  consequence  of  this  outrage,  before  long  hoetilitisa 
were  renewed* 
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GHAPiSB      The  broken  renmants  of  those  Eastern  tribes,  whose 

iqm. 
..^..^  vioinilfy  to  the  English  had  exposed  them  most,  were  ool- 

1704.  looted  by  theFrenoh,  and  established  in  two  villages, 
Beeanoonr  and  St.  Francis,  on  two  riverls  of  the  same 
names,  flowing  i^m  the  somth  into  the  St  Lawrenoe. 
Here  they  had  chapels  and  priests.  Religions  zeal  and 
the  remembrance  of  exile  inflamed  their  natural  apti- 
tudii^  for  war.  They  were  always  ready  for  expeditions 
against  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  against  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  truce  -mth  the  Five  Nations,  the 
whole  force  of  Canada  was  now  directed. 

With  two  hundred  Canadians  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians,.  Hertelle  de  Eouville,  descending  along  the  Con- 
March,  necticut,,  aj^roached  Deerfield,  then  the  northwestern 
frontier  town  of  New  England.  Like  tiie  otiier  frontier 
villages,  it  was  inclosed  by  a  palisade ;  but  the  sentinels 
sl^t,  and  high  snow-drifts  piled  against  the  inclosure 
made  entrance  easy.  Why  repeat  a  story  of  monoto- 
nous horrors  ?  The  village  was  burned ;  forty-seven  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slain ;  the  minister  and  bis  feunily, 
with  upward  of  a  hundred  others,  were  carried  into  cap* 
tivity.  Dread  and  terror  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  whole  of  tiieir  extended  northern  fron- 
tier was  liable  to  similar  attacks.  They  were  exposed 
alone  to  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war.  A  reward  of  $66 
was  offered  for  Indian  prisoners  under  ten  years  of  age, 
and  twice  as  much  for  older  prisoners,  or  for  scalps — 
premiums  afterward  variously  modified  and  qpnsiderably 
increased.  Thus  stimulated,  the  colonial  rangers  were 
soon  able  to  rival,  and  presently  io  surpass,  the  Indians 
in  the  endurance  of  cold  and  fatigue,  and  to  fdlow  up  a 
trail  with  equal  sagacity,  Yet  so  shy  and  scattered  were 
these  lurking  enemies,  and  so  skilled  in  all  the  arts  oi 
that  skulking  warfare  which  they  practiced,  that  each 
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Indian  soalp  taken  during  this  war  was  estimated  to  cniFna 
have  cost  the  oolony  upward  of  £1000,  $a333u      The '  °°^ 
barbarizing  inflaenoe  of  snoh  a  straggle  was  even  mmre  1704. 
io  be  deprecated  than  its  cost  and  its  miseries.     Some 
of  the  Connecticut  Indians  were  employed  as  auxiliaries, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit. 

The  veteran  Church,  so  9O0h  as  he  heard  of  the  bcHrn- 
ing  of  Deerfield,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  seventy 
miles  to  offer  his  services  to  Governor  Dudley.  He  was 
soon  dispatched  with  six  hunched  men  against  the  French  June, 
establishmients  at  P^iobsoot  and  the  eastward.  When  it 
came  out,  ^however,  that  Church  had  orders  not  to  at- 
tack Port  Boyal,  advantage  was  taken  in  the  General 
Court  to  raise  a  great  outcry.  Some  of  the  governor's 
enemies  even  insinuated  that  he  wished  to  spare  a  town 
witii  Y^ch  some  of  hu  mercantile  friendB  in  Bostcm  car- 
ried on,  as  was  alleged,  a  profitable  though  illegal  traffic. 
.  The  governor  of  New  France,  at  Dudley's  request,  read-  1 7  05. 
ily  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  priscmers.  He  even  propos- 
ed a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  but  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  hop^  of  an  expedition  fiom  England 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  refused  its  assent.  Dudley, 
however,  protracted  the  negotiation,  and  boasted  of  tiie 
security  which  the  province  thus  enjoyed. 

During  this  intermission  of  hostilities,  a  vessel  seat  to 
Port  Royal  to  carry  out  the  exchange  of  prisoners  became 
a  source  of  great  excitement.  It  Mras  alleged  Ihat  milir 
tary  stores  were  privately  shif^ped  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  even  insinuated  that  Dudley  shared  tiie  profits. 
Four  Boston  merchants,  implicated  in  this  affair,  were 
presently  arrested  on,  the  charge  of  treasonable  corre- 
spondence and  trade  with  the  enemy.  Alleging  that  the 
Superior  Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  up  the  matter,  and  passed  six  several  acts 
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CHAPTER  inflicting  fines  and  in^priaonment  on  Ijie  offenders.    These 
ftfifaj  howerar,  were  presently  set  aside  in  England  as 

1705.  an  illegal  stretch  of  porwer ;  and  even  bb  enemfes  in  ^to 
General  Conri  saw  fit  to  dtselaim  ike  insinnatiops  "wluiA 
had  been  fireely  thrown  out  against  Dudley. 

Charges  of  oonniyanoe  with  the  enemy  were  not  ooo- 
fined  to  Boston.  The  Duteh  of  Albany  were  aooosed 
p{  parchasing  phindcfr  o{  the  Indians^  sellmg  them  arms 
and  powd^r^  and  allowing  wair  parties  frdm  Canada  to 
pass  undisturbed  throogh  their  ndgfaborhood.  But  this 
charge  did  not  extend  to  Major  Sehuykr,  who  was  al- 
ways  prompt  to  give  warning  of  dangv,  and  whose  warn- 
ings, had  they  been  regarded,  migbi.have  saved  I>eerfield 
from  destructioii.  ^  He  even  labored,  and  not  altogether 
withoat  saocess,  to  persuade  the  Cfaristiaji  Mohawks  of 
Cagnawaga  to  fcsego  their  war  parties  against  the  Iron- 
tiers  of  New  England. 

Rhode  Island  and  Conneetiont^  tiiough  covered  by  the 
intervening  territory  of  Massacdiusetts,  were  less  ready 
than  the  peo^  of  Massachusetts  desired  to  coniaribute 
to  carry  on  the  war.  A  school  fi^  the  eduoatkm  etf  mia- 
istejrs,  the  emhryo  of  .what  afiitowarcl  became  Yale  Col- 

1701.  lege,  had  bera  established  at  Saybrook.  As  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island,  they  gave,  as  yet,  little  heed  to 
ministers,  schools^  or  colleges.  Cotton  Mather  desmbes 
them  as  «<a  generation  of  lib^rtijties,  familists,  Antino- 
mkns,  and  Quakers,  ^ose  posterity,  for  want  of  sehools 
add  a  public  ministry,  are  become  so  barbarc^  as  n;ot  to 
be  capable  either  of  good  Englidi  or  good  sttise.''  But 
this  testimony,  from  so  interested  .a  witoess,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  senate  grains  of  allownnioe. 

1703.  That  col<»iy  was  now  divided  into  two  counties,  JRAovJe 
Island  and  Providence.  Some  progress  was  abo  made 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  witii  Con- 
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ueotieat,  but  after  long  oegotiatioiis  the  anrat^ement  fell  oe^teb, 
throughi  and  the  qaarrel  revived.     These  colonies  found  -    -    -, 
sealons  and  active  enemies  in  Dudley  and  Cornbury.  1704v 
Dudley,  Uke  Phipps,  and  Cornbury,  like  Fletcher,  had 
royal  commissions  to  command  the  militia,  the  <me  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  other  of  Connecticut ;  but  any  obedi- 
ence to  tiiese  comnussions  was  refused,  and  wil^  good 
season,  since  it  bad  once  already  been  decided,  after  ar* 
gument,  that  the  crown  had  no  right  to  grant  such  com- 
missions.    Combury  alleged  ^^tiiat  Rhode  Isltod  and 
Connecticut  hate  every  body  l^at  owes  any  subjection 
to  the  queen."     It  was  even  proposed  to  place  these  re- 
publican colonies  under  a  roiyal  governs  during  the  ccm- 
tinuance  of  the  war ;  but,  after  hearing  counsel  against 
it>  this  project  was  laid  aside.     The  Connecticut  Assem- 
bly having  neglected  to  repeal  the  old  law  against  Quak- 
ers, it  was  declared  void  by  a  royal  order  in  council.     On  1705. 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  new  bill  1706. 
fer  regulating  the  chartered  cdozii^s  was  introduced  into 
Parliament.    But  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  had  made 
sQob  progress  among  the  Whigs,  that  the  revocation  of 
charters  seemed  too  great  a  stretch  of  power. 

After  the  death  of  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  Gkurdon  Sal-  1707 
tonstall,  minister  of  New  London,  great-grandson  of  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  was  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  he  continued  for  seventeen  years  to  be  annually  re- 
elected. This  was  a  great  innovation  upon  the  original 
institutions  of  New  England,  according  to  -v^kh  not 
only  ministers,  but  even  ruling  elders,  were  disqualified 
to  hold  civil  offices.  Saltoiistall  warmly  supported  the 
Saybrook  platform,  a  scheme  of  church  polity  drawn  up 
by  a  colonial  synod  and  approved  by  the  Assembly. 
**  Consociations"  of  rnimsters,  first  introduced  by  this 
platform,  brought  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Con* 
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CHAPTER  neotiomt  uito  close  resemUanoe  to  Presbyterianisi;^ — a 

«y«tftra  favored,  indeed,  by  the  Latitadiharians,  as  diiniii- 

'  1708.  ishing  the  inflaence  of  uninstructed  and  bigoted  chuioh 

members,  and  giving  to  the  intelligent  and  educated  few 

a  greater  weight  in  church  affairs. 

Tbe  judiciary  system  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
was  partiedly  imitated  in  Connecticut  by  transferring  to 
1711.  a  Superior  Court  of  five  judges  the  judicial  autiiority 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  assistants.  These  judges,  how* 
ever,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  executive,  were 
annually  chosfen  by  the  Assembly. 

The, boundary  between  Mcussachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, as  run  in  l642,  instead  of  keeping  due  west,  devi- 
ated considerably  to  the  south.  The  line  was  noW  run 
anew  by  mutual  consent,  and  was  established  as  at  {ures- 
ent,  with  this  exception,  that  the,  towns  of  Woodstock, 
Suffield,  and  Enfield,  though  they  fell  south  of  the  new 
line,  yet,  having  been  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  were  suffered  to  remain  a  part  of  that 
province,  Connecticut  receiving  an  equal  quantity  of  wild 
lands  m  Massachusetts,  which  w^e  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds given  to  the  new  college.  The  revolt  of  these  three 
towns  firom  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Connecticut  was  much  and  long  annoyed  by  a  pro- 
tracted law-suit,  commenced  by  Samuel  Mason,  great- 
grai])dson  of  Major  Mason,  the  hero  of  the  Pequod  War, 
to  recover,  on  behalf  of  the  Mohegan  Indians,  for  whom 
the  Mason  family  acted  as  guardiai^s,  certain  land,  of 
wbicb  the  jurisdiction  only,  it  was  alleged  had  been 
ceded  by  the  original  proprietors, .  though  Connecticut 
had  undertaken  to  make  grants  of  it.  This  law-suit  was 
promoted  by  Dudley,  who  thus  became  as  unpopular  in 
Connecticut  as  he  was  in  Massachusetts.     Carried  .by 
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appeal  before  the  king  in  oQunoil,  it  was  kept  in  litiga-  chaptsr 
tion  down  almost  to  tbe  Reyoluti<Hi.  

Newport,  now  rinsing  to  mercantile  importanoe,  was  1710« 
described  by  the  Board  of  Trade  '<  as  a  kind  of  free  port, 
when^  great  quantities  of  goods  are  sent  to  other  colo- 
nies." Rice,  and  other  m  enumerated  articles,"  obtained 
in  excbdnge  for  these  goods,  ,were  brought,  to  Newport, 
and  then^  smuggled'  to  Portugal  and  other  European 
countries. 

The  English  supply  of  naval  stores,  of  which  the  war 
occasioned  a  great  consijimption  beyond  the  ordinary^  de- 
mand, had  long  b^en  drawn  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 
A  mercantile  company  in  those  countries  having  obtained 
a  monopdy  pf  those  articles,  the  consequent  enhancement 
of  prices  suggei^d  the  idea  of  encouraging  their  produc- 
tion in  America.  Thus  was  again  revived,  and  with  bet- 
ter i^uccess,  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  attempted  in. 
the  early  settlement  of  Virginia.  An  act  of  Parliament  1704. 
offered  premiums  on  the  importation  frop  America  of 
masts,  tar,  and: rosin.  At  the  same  time,  the  cutting 
down  was  parc^bited,  Iq  New  England,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  of  any  pine  trees  fit  for  masts,  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  tar  or  pitch,  growing  on  any  uninclosed. 
lands*  This  law  encountered  great  resistance  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  and  additional  acts  became  1710, 
necessary  to  modify  emd  enforcer  it. 

The  Board  of  Txade  had  early  complained  of  the  di- 
versity which  eousted  in  the  colonies  in  the  moneys  of 
account,  and  of  the  various  rates  at  which  the  Spanish 
coins,  which  formed  the  principal  circulation,  passed  cur- 
rent in  different  plac^.  An  idea  prevailed  that  coin 
might  be  kept  in  the  country  by  enhancing  its  nominal 
value ;  and  this  value  was  stiU  further  increased  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  circulating  bills  of  credit  A  royal 
TL—R 
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CHAPTER  proclamation  estabUsbed  for  all  the  colonies  the  old  New 

xxn. 
^^  England  standard,  by  fixing  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  six 

1704.  shillings;  ahd  this  proclamation  was  presently  re-enforced 
1707.  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  inflicting  penalties  of  fine  axid 
imprisonment  on  such  as  disregarded  it.  Bat  this  regu- 
lation of  the  currency  was^  evaded  in  some  colonies,  and 
c^nly  disregarded  in  others ;  and,  before  long,  the  circtt- 
latii^  medinm  was  thrown  into  still  greater  confusion  by 
new  issues  of  paper  money.  The  rate,  however^  of  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar  remained  the  legal  standard,  known 
in  several  of  the  colonies  as  "proclamation  money." 

Another  act  of  the  same  year,  intended  to  encourage 
the  American  trade,  and  particularly  the  fitting  out  of 
privateers  in  America,  prohibited  impressments  in  ttie 
colonial  ports  and  waters,  unless  of  such  sailors  as  had 
previously  deserted  from  ships  of  the  navy. 

1706.  When  it  became  evident  that  Massachusetts  had  no 
intention  to  accept  his  proffered  truce,  the  governor  of 
New  France  had  renewed  the  war.  As  a  means  of  flat- 
tering his  Indian  allies,  and  of  attracting  attention  to- 
ward Canada,  'he  sent  to'  Paris  a  noted  Indian  warrior, 
who  was  received  at  court  with  much  ceremony. 

Dudley's  messengers  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners had  spied  out  the  weakness  of  Canada ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  Dudley's  assurance  that  with  four  ships 
he  could  c(mquer  New  Prance,  the  English  government 

1707.  had  promised  an  armament.  But  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  which  restored  to  the  Bourbons  the  posses- 
sion of  Madrid,  from  which  they  had  been  temporarily 
driven  by  the  arms  of  Peterborough,  deranged  the  plans 
of  the  English  ministry,  and  detained  the  promised  laroops. 

New  England,  unassisted,  was  more'  than  a  match  for 
Aoadie,  and  Dudley  hoped,  by  the  conquest  of  that  prov- 
ince, to  put  a  stop  to  the  annoying  and  expensive  war 
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on  the  eastern  frontier.     Connectioat  declined  to  join  in  chapter 
this  enterprise ;  but  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  ......^. 

both  assisted)  and  issued  their  first  bills  of  oredit  to  raise  1707. 
the  means.  A  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Mavdi,  es** 
oorted  to  Port  Royal  by  an  English  frigate,  entered  the 
river  and  landed  before  the  town.  They  had  no  oan- 
non,  exoept  light  artillery,  and  as  the  fort  was  too  strong 
to  be  carried  by  assault,  tiiey  solaced  themselves  by 
destroying  the  settlement.  They  burned  the  houses, 
kiUed  the  cattle,  and  drowned  the  com^  by  cutting  the 
diked  which  protected  the  rich  flats  along  Port  Royal 
River.  Had  an  English  colony  sustained  such .  losses, 
such  was  the  boast  of  the  engineer,  it  would  have  thought 
itself  utterly  ruined.  Not  satisfied  with  this  havoc,  thay 
proceeded  to  make  a  general  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Aca- 
die.  At  Casoo  Bay,  on  their  way  home,  they  were  met  by 
a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  sent  to 
lead  them  back  to  Port  Royal.  But  the  citadel  defied  Aug. 
all  their  efforts,  and  the  forces,  wasted  by  disease,  were 
obliged  a  seo6nd  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Next  year  the  Indian  ravages. became  more  alarming  1708. 
than  ever.  The  very  neighborhood  of  Boston  Was  threat- 
ened. Hertelle  de  Rouville,  again  descending  from  Can- 
ada, this  time  bv  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  attacked 
Haverhill,  the  frontier  town  on  that  river,  scarcely  yet 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  former  war.  Hav- 
ing piously  prayed  together,  De  Rouville  and  his  Indiana 
rushed  into  the  town  about  an  hour  before  sunrise.  The 
houses  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire ;  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  slain,  some  of  them  perishing  in  the 
flames  of  the  houses;  as  many  more,  taken  prisoners, 
were  carried  off  to  Canada.  Hotly  pursued  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  fight 
shortly  after  leaving  Haverhill,  yet,  vrith  the  loss  of 
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oae^^a  some  of  their  prifionersi  they  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  rotretit  ,        . 

1708.  Alarmed  at  this  hew  qpeoimen  o(  French  and  Indian 
enterprise,  ihe  General  Court  of  Maasaobuseitts. called  the 
quel's  attention  to  the  <<  oenauming  war"  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  now  litiJe  ahcHct  of  twenty  years. 
They  begged  her  eonunanda  to  the  Mohawks  to  foil  upon 
the  French^  and  her  assist^oe  to  conquer  Canada  and 
Acadie. 

Vetch,  a  Boston  merchant,  one  of  thd  late  commid* 
sioners  to  Quebec  to  treat  Sot  the  exchange  ^f  prisoners, 
who  had  taken  that  opportunity  to  make  soundings  of 
the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  sent  to  England  to 

1709,  press  this  request     He  came  back  with  the  promise  of 
^^    a  fleet  and  army,  news  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 

of  the  traders  off  Albany,  who  carried  on  a  gainful  com- 
merce with  Canada,  excited  in  New  Yotk  as  well  as 
New  England  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Ingolsby,  lieu* 
tenant  goTernor  of  New  Ycnrk,  took  care  to  keep,  the 
Assembly  in  good  humor  by  resigning  into  their  hands 
the  appointment!  of  officers,  and  the  regulation,  by  a 
committee,  of  the  oommissary  department  Five  hund- 
red men  were  raised ;  provisions  w^re  promised  for  the 
troops  of  the  other  colonies  expected  to  co-operate;  and 
bills  of  credit,  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  were  is- 
sued to.  pay  the  expense.  To  provide  means  for  equip- 
ping their  quotas,  Coniiecticut  and  New  Jersey,  equally 
zealous,  now  also  issued  their  first  paper  money. 

This  enthusiasm  •  did  not  extend  to  Pennsylvania 
Called  upcm  by  Oovemor  Gookin  to  ocptribute  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  soldiers,  the  Quaker  Legislature  protested, 
<<  with  aU  humility,"  that  « they  could  not,  in  cionscience, 
provide  money  to  hire  men  to  kill  each  other."  Out  of 
their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  quioen,  in  spite  of  their 
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iarnplds,  titay  tendered  biv  a  pm0#lit  of  dC^OO;-  btt  tlds  cbjlpteb 
pittajioe  Ch)okin  nfosed  to  iiooepti  • 

Tke  plan  of  campaign  devised  twenfy'jears  before  1709. 
by  L%isler  and  Phipp6  mm  ikew. agaia  revived.  The 
faur  Eastern  elans  of  the  Lroqnois  bad  been  persuaded 
to  raise  the  hatehet.  The  quotas  of  Connectiout>  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  with  four  independent  oompa- 
nios  of  a  hundred  men  each)  Hhe  regular  gtorison  of  New 
Yotk,  amoovting  in  the  whole  to  one  thousand  five  hund- 
red men,  were  assembled  at  W(k)d  Creek,  near  the  head 
el  Lake  Qhamplain,  for  an  attaidc  on  Montreal.  The 
oommand  of  these  troqi»  was  given  by  the  ooui^ibuting 
Assemblies  to  NtohoUpn,  bred  an  army  officer,  an  old 
official,  a  man  of  very  active  disposition,  whom  we  have 
seen ,  sueessivefy  '^governor  of  New  York,  of  Maryland, 
and  of  Virginia^  and  whose  former  zeal  in  urging  a  grant 
by  Virgiltia  for  ihe  defense  of  New  York  was  now  grate- 
lully  remembered. 

Another  army  of  twelve  hundrdd  men,  ike  quotas  ot 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  des- 
tined to  operate  against  Quebec,  anxiously,  awaited  at 
Boston  the  arrival  of  the  pomised  British  fleet.  But 
new  iMsasters  i&  Spain  again  diverted  this  expected  aid ; 
and  all  these  expensive  preparations,  by  listr  the  greatest 
yet  made  in  the  British  colonies,  fell  fruitless  to  the 
ground.* 

The  governors  of  the  colonies  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise meA  at  Boston,  and  Nicholson  aira  Vetch  carried 
to  England  iheir  solicitations  and  complaints.  Schuyler, 
of  Albany,  who  exennsed  a  great  influence  over  the  Mo- 
hawks,  imitated  the  policy  of  the  governor  of  Canada, 
by  taking  with  him  to  England  five  Mohawk  warriors. 
Tricked  out  in  scarlet  doaks,  borrowed  from  the  ward- 
robe of  a  London  tiieater,  these  savages  attracted  a  arge 
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GH^BR  ohare  of  pablio  attention.     TIm  ^  Tatkr"  and  <«6p60ta- 

tor,"  then  in  the  oonne  of  poUioaiion,  make  teveral  al- 

1710.  lofiions  to  them. 

Joiy.  rpi^^  oommissioners  returned  the  next  summer  with 
two  ships  of  war  and  fire  hundred  marines.  Conneoti- 
out  and  New  Hampshire  each  raised  a  regiment ;  two 
regiments  were  contributed  by  Massaohudetts ;  and  Nich- 
olson and  Vetoh,  with  twenty  New  England  transports, 
sailed  to  attack  Port  Royal.  The  French  garrison,  feeble 
and  mntinous,  surrendered  as  soon  as  the  siege  was  form- 
ed. By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants, 
within  a  circuit  of  three  miles,  upon  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  England,  were  to  be  protected  for  two  years, 
and  were  to  have  that  period  to  dispose  of  their  property. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  other  districts  in  rain 
*  solicited  the  same  terms.  They  were  treated  as  prison- 
ers at  discretion ;  their  prepay  was  plundered  ;  it  was 
even  proposed  to  drive  them  from  their  homes  ''unless 
they  would  turn  Protestants."  A  message  was  sent  to 
the  governor  of  Canada,  that  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  Indian  parties  against  the  frontiers  of  New  England, 
any  cruelties  which  they  might  inflict  should  be  retort- 
ed on  the  unhappy  Acadieiis.  Such  conduct  was  little 
calculated  to  secure  quiet  possession  of  the  province; 
and  Vetch,  left  at  Port  Royal  with  four  hundred  men, 
soon  fo^ind  himself  invested  by  the  Acadiens  and  the 
Indians. 

Neal's  patent  for  oolonial  posts  having  expired,  an 
act  of  Parliament  extended  the  British  post-office  system 
to  America.    A  chief  office  was  established  at  New  York, 

jyed  by  tegular  packets 
I  act  regulated  the  rates 

(  EUitations,  exempted  the 

post-masters  to  recover 
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fheir  ineaf  by  «ammafy  prooeis.     A  line  pf  poets  was  otaApriB 

presently  established  on  Neal's  old.  routes,  north  to  the 

Pisoataqua,  and  soijth  to  Philadelphia^  irregularly  ex-  1710. 
tended^  a  few  years  after,  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia, 
the  post -leaving  Philadelphia  for  the  south  as  often  as 
letters  enough  were  lodged  to  pay  the  expense.  The 
postal  oommunioation  subsequently  established  with  the 
Carolinas  was  still  more  irregular.  . 

The  successor  of  Lovelacci  as  governor  of  New  York 
was  Robert  Hunter,  whose  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Virginia  has  been  already  mentioned.  ^  A  Scotsman  by 
birtib,  Hunter  had  commenced  life  as  a  runaway  appren- 
tice and  a  common  soldier.  He  had  risen,  however,  to 
military   rank ;   by  his  taste  and  accomplish- 

ments, had  gained  the  t  ^  <rf  Addison  and  Swift ; 

by  his  good  looks  and  ii  g  jnanners,  the  hand  of 

a  peeress ;  and  by  her  i  m  appointment,  first  to 

Virginia,  and  then  to  New  York. 

The  ravages  of  military  operatiops  in  Europe  bad 
driven  from  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a 
large  nuniber  of  unhappy  Germans,  many  of  whom  had 
sought  refuge  in  England.  Three  thousand  of  these  fu- 
gitives were  sent  out  with  Hunter  to  be  settled  on  ike 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  und^r  indentures  to  serve  the  queen 
as  ^<  grateful  subjects  in  the  production  of  tar,"  their  ex- 
penses, to  the  amount  of  j£l 0,000,  being  paid  by  a  par- 
liamentary grant.  A  supply  of  naval  stores  for  the 
queen's  dock-yards  was  hoped  from  this  arrangement. 
These  Qermans,  contrasting  their  situation  with  that 
of  the  free  settlers  around  them,  soon  greyr  so  dissatis- 
fied that  Hunter  wa 
to  submit.  The 
subsistence  for  sev 
the  produce  of  theii 
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OHiPTEB  disntiiires  wore  oanoeled,  fhey  soon  became  thriving  and 
•      industrious.     It  was  by  them  that  the  first  settlements 

1710.  were  mad6  in  the  Valley  of  the  Schoharie,  and  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mohawk  at  the  fertile  Oerman  Flats. 

A  still  larger  number  of  these  Oerman  exiles  found 
i^efuge  in  PennsylTania,  to  which  colony  also  many  were 
carried  as  indented  servants.  Another  body  of  them  Was 
sent  to  North  Carolina  by  the  proprietaries  of  that  prov- 
ince. It  was  this  immigration  which  first  introduced 
into  America  compact  bodies  of'  Germsm  settlers,  and 
along  with  them  the  dogmas  and  worship  of  the  German 
Lutheran  and  German  Refi»rmed  Churches.  Constantly 
supplied  with  new  recruits,  and  occtipying  contiguous 
tracts  of  territory,  these  immigrants  preserved  and  have 
transmitted  to  our  day,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
German  language  and  German  manners.  Their  indus- 
try was  remarkable ;  they  took  care  to  settle  on  feirtile 
lands,  and  they  soon  bepame  distinguished  as  the  best 
fiurmers  in  America; 

la  the  new  Assembly  whiish  Hunter  called,  seats  wet« 
secured  iot  Lewis  Morris  and  others,  of  whose  support 
he  had  asstired  himself.  Taught,  however,  by  past  ex- 
perience, in  spite  of  all  Hunter's  efibrts,  the  Assembly 
refused  to  renew  the  expired  seven  years'  revenue.  They 
would  grant  notiiing  for  a  longer  term  than  a  single  year 
— a  procedure  of  whidi  Hunter  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
complained  the  more  loudly,  since  the  queen  annually  ex- 
pended  d£20,000  in  maintiuning  troc^s  and  ships  for  the 
defense  of  New  York.     It  was  threatened  to  raise  a  rev- 

1711.  enue  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  a  bill  was  drawn  for  tiiat 
purpose.  But  intended  only  to  terrify,  it  was  not  press- 
^,  and  four  successive  AssemUies  firmly  maintained  the 
policy  of  annual  grants.  Hunter  wrote  home  in  despair 
that  the  delegates  were  resolved  to  put  themselves  on  a 
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footing  'wi^  the  chartered  coloiiies,  and  that  no  nieoa*  cmnoi 
ures  of  his-  ooold  pre^nt  it.  

Jeremiah  Dummer,  a  gradnate  of  Harvard  and  Utireoht,  1710. 
grandson  of  Richard  Dummer,  the  founder  of  New- 
harfy  a  young  manof  stlperior  abilities  and  acoomidish- 
m^its,  unable  to  find  any  suitable  emjdajrment  at  homO) 
had  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Lcmdon.  'Appointed 
agent  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  he  presented 
a  meoKirial  to  the  queen,  begging  her,  <<in  compassion  1711. 
to  her  plantations,  to  send  an  armament  against  Gana*  '^^' 
da,"  in  which  enterprise  he  represented  that  not  only 
Massachusetts,  but  ottier  provinces,  *^even  Virginia," 
would  be  ready  to  aid.  The  Tories,  under  Harley  and 
8t.  John^  had  just  raised  tiiemselves  to  power.  To  the 
surprise  of  tiie  colonists,  who  did  not  expect  from  a  Tory 
ministry  what  they  had  in  vain  solicited  from  the  Whigs, 
Nidi(^3on,  who  had  gone  again  to  England,  returned 
with  the  news  that  a  large  iSeet  and  army,  destined  Jane. 
against  Canada,  would  speedily  arrive.  St.  John  him- 
self had  undertaken  to  superintend  the  outfit  The  com- 
mand of  the  ^oops  was  given  to  Q^iend  Hill,  brother 
of  that  Mrs.  Masham  to  whose  influence  with  the  queen 
tiie  ministers  were  gresetly  indebted  for  oSoe.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  -Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  who  gained, 
however,  no  laurels  from  this  expedition. 

'Within  a  fortnight  after  Nicholson  had  given  the  first 
no<Sce  of  what  was  intended,  a  fleet  of  fifben  ships  of 
war,  with  forty  transports,  bringing  -five  veteran  regi* 
ments  of  Marlborough's  army,  arrived  at  Boston.  Here  June  34. 
they  were  detained  upward  of  a  month,  waiting  fcnr  pro- 
visions and  the  oolohial  auxiliaries.  The  want  of  notice 
caused  some  inevitable  delay ;  but  the  norttiem  cdonies 
exerted  themsdves  with  remarkable  promptitude  and 
vigor.    The  credit  of  the  English  treasury,  broken  do^om 
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CHAPTER  by  a  long  aud  expensive  war,  was  so  low  at  Boston  that 

nobody  would  ,][)urchase  bills  upon  it  without  an  endorse- 

1711.  menty  whioh  Massachusetts  furnished  in  the  shape  of 
bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  £40,000,  advanced  to 
the  merchants  who  suppli^  provisions  to  the  fleet.  After 
a  delay  of  which  the  officers  loudly  complained,  the  diips 
Ally  30.  sailed  at  last  with  seven  thousand  men  on  bpard,  half 
regulars  and  half  provincials. 

New  York  issued  £10,000  in^  bills  of  credit  to  pay 
the  expense  of  her  share  of  the  enterprise,  taking  care, 
bowevier,  to  deposit  the  money  in  the  hands  of  special 
commissioners.  Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  queen,  contributed  £2000,  but  none  of  the 
colonies  further  south  seem  to  have  taken  any  interest 
in  the  matter.  Some  fifteen  hundred  troops,  the  quotas 
of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  again  placed 
under  the  command  of  Nicholson,  assembled  at  Albany 
for  an  attack  on  Montreal  simultaneously  with  that  on 
Quebec,  and  Nicholson's  camp  was  presently  joined  by 
eight  hundred  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  the 
advance  was  cat  short  by  news  of  the  fiodlure  of  the  ex* 
pedition  by  sea. 

As  the  fleet  was  proceeding  up  the  St.  Layrrenoe  dur- 
ing a  dark  and  stormy  night,  through  the  obstinacy  and 
negligence  of  Admiral  Walker,  eight  transports  were 
wrecked,  and  near  a  thousand  men  perished.  Dis- 
.  oouraged  at  this  disaster,  the  admiral  turned  about,  and, 
sending  home  the  colonial  transports,  sailed  direct  for 
England,  not  even  stopping  by  the  way,  as  his  instruc- 
tions had  indicated,  to  attack  the  French  posts  ip.  New- 
foundland. The  British  officers  concerned  in  the  expe- 
dition attempted  to  shift  oS  on  the  colonists  the  blamd 
of  this  feiilure.  They  alleged  « the  interestedness,  the 
ill  nature,  and  sourness  of  these  people,  whose  hypocrisy 
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and  canting  are  insupportable."     The  indignant  eolo-  ohaptsb 

nistS)  auspicions  of  the  Tory  ministryy  believed  that  the 

whole  enterprise  was  a  si^eme  meant  to  £eu1^  and  spe^  1711. 
cially  designed  for  tbeir  disgraoe  and  impoTerishment. 
Harley,  haying,  quarreled  with  his  oolleagaesi  denounced 
it  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  job  intended  to  put 
£20,000  into  the  pockets  of  St.  John  and  Haroourt 
Nowhere  was  the  failure  of  this.enterprise  more  felt  than 
in  New  York.  '  A  war  with  the  Five  Nations  was  even 
apprehended.     That  confederacy  showed  a  strong  dispo- 
sitipn  to  go  over  to  the  French.     An  invasion  by  sea 
was  feared.     To  crovm  all,  the  province  was  frightened 
by  a  plot,  real  or  pre^ded,  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  to  1712. 
^urn  the  city,  for  which  nineteen  unhappy  victims  prea-   ^^ 
ently  suffered.     The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
•according  to  an  official  census,  amounted  at  this  time 
to  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty. 

^  While  the  northern  provinces  were  busy  with  this  ex- 
pedition agaii;ist  Canada,  North  Carolina  became  the  seat 
of  civil  commotions,  followed  presently  by  a  devastating 
Indian  war.  As  Deputy-governor  Cary -did  not  account 
for  quit-rents  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  proprietaries,  he 
had  been  removed  from  office,'  and  the  administration,  by  1708. 
the  choice  of  the  council,  had  devolved  on  Glover  as 
president.  But  Cary,  ^<  being  joined,"  according  to 
Spotswood,  «<  by  certain  Q^akers  interested  in  the  ad- 
ministration, gathered  together  a  rabble  of  loose  people, 
and  by  force  of  arms  turned  out  the  president  and  most 
of  the  council."  Hyde,  a  connection  of  the  Clarendon 
&mily,  was  sent  from  England  to  ccnnpose  these  differ-  1710. 
ences ;  but  Tynte,  governor  of  the  southern  prQvince, 
by  whom  he  wai^  to  have  been  commissioned,  died  be- 
.fere  his  arrival.  The  principal  inhabitants,  however,  and 
even  Cary  himself,  requested  Hyde  to  assume  the  ad- 
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CHAPTER  imnistration  as  pcesident  till  he  oonld  reeeire  a.  £Drmal 
.  oommission  as  governor.      A  itow  AssemUy  adofited 

X711  violent  measured  against  Gary.  He  called  in  question 
^^^  dieir  aathmly,  again  proclaimed  himeelf  g^vamor,  and 
oolleoted  several  armed  vesseb  to  attack  Hjrde  and  his 
oouneil^  who  applied  to  Bpotswood  for  akL  SpotswxKxl 
sent  an  agent  to  compose  matters^  fidloii^  by  a  low 
niilitia  and  marijies  fron^-  the  ships  of  war  atationed  in 
the- Chesapeake.  The  insnxgmit  governor,  with  some 
of  bis  principal  adherents^  fled  westward  to  the  Tndinn% 
whom  they  were  aocased,  though  probaibly  vrithout  any 
groundS}  of  inciting  to  hostilities.  Presently  they  fmade 
their  appearance  in  Virginia^  declaring  their  ih^ntion 
to  f^ppeal  to  1^  preprietaried.  They  were  arrested  by 
July.  Spotdwoedy  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.  But  tiie  ex«- 
p^ise  of  a  prosecution^  it  was  feared^  might  <<  ruin  th^ 
country ;"  and  though  denounced  by  the  re«e^biiflhed 
authorities  as.  <<  dangerous  i|iceDdiarieS|''  they  were  suf* 
fered  to  escape  for  want*  of  evidence.  Indeed,  the  whob 
attention  of  the  province  was  speedily  engrossed  by  ^  war 
with  the  Tuscaroras. 

A  body  of  German  emigrants,  recently  sent  out  by 
the  pro^Nrietaries,  had  established  tiieiiiseliT^  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Nense,  near  the  mouth  of  which  river 
some  Swiss  settlers  had  lately  planted  the  town  of  New 
Berne.  Enraged  at  this  new  trespass,  ^m  their  lands, 
the  Tusoaroras  seized  Lawson,  the  surveyor  gen^cal  of 
the  province,  and,  having  discussed  the  matter  in  coun- 
9ept.  oil,  bmmed  hupi  at  the  stake. ,  Ghr^ffisnbujg,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Gretman  settiers,  takoi  at  the  same  time,  rep- 
resented tiiat  he  was  chief  of  another  tribe  distinct  from 
tiie  English,  and  recentiy  arrived  in  the  country^  and 
on  that  plea.was  dismissed,  after  promising  to  ocoapy 
no  more  Indian  lands. 
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The  Toscairoras  immediately  oommeiijoed  a  devaatatmg  ohaftbh 

ftftaeky  which  the  Xj^nnan  Mttlera  were.iU  able  to  resist 

The  Quakers^  who  weie  numerous  in  North  Carolina,  1711. 
reftised  to  bear  anns.  The  late  insurgents  were  still 
dot  <)f  humor ;  and  Hyde  found  ii  very  ififfioult  to  <fo- 
fend  the  pioyinoe.  Spotswood  was  destitute  of  means» 
having  just  dissolved  the  Virginia  ABsemUy  on  a  dis- 
agteement  about  raising  sup[^es.  The  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  voted  assistance  to  the  Northern  province ; 
and  Governor  Craven  sent  Barnwell  to  their  aid  with  a 
small  force  of  colonial  miliisia  and  a  large  body  of  friendly 
Indians — Catawbas,  Yamasseesy  Cherokees,  and  Creeks. 
Compelled  to  take  refoge  in  their  fort,  the  Tu8caroras'1712. 
soon  agreed  to  a  peace ;  but,  as  the  South  Carolina  forces^  January 
retired,  they  fell  tipon  sevetal  unsuspecting  Indian  vil- 
lages, and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  to  sell  as  slaves — 
an  odious  piece  of  treachery,,  which  the  Tuscaroras  re- 
venged by  renewing  the  war.  The  yellow  fever  also 
made  its  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Caro- 
lina^ in  diatiress  and  terror,  fled  in  numbers  from  the 
province*  Spotswood  stopped  and  sent  back  the  frigi- 
tives;  and^  having  obtained  from  a  new  Assembly  an 
unwilling  vote  of  aid-^^or  there  was  no  love  between 
the  inhabitants  of  yirgil^a  and  North  Carotiha — ^he  sent 
an  auxiliary  body  of  militia.  He  rendered  a  still  more 
effectual  service  by  taking  advantage  of  a  division 
among  tiie  Tuscarpras  to  negotiate  peace  with  a  part  of 
the  tribe. 

The  next  winter,  Moore,  son  of  the  finrmer  governor  of  1713. 
that  name,  marched  from  South  Carolina  with  a  new  J^n^wy- 
force  of  fnrty  militia  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians. 
The  hostile  Tuscaroras  were  again  besieged,  mid  their 
fort,  in  -what  is  now  Greene  county,  was  taken,  and  Mar;  si 
eight  hundred  prisoners  in  it     These  prisoners,  claimed 
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CHAPTER  by  the  Indian  allies,  were  carried  off  to  South  Carolina 


xxn. 


.to  be  sold  as  slaves-*— a 'circumstance  which  explains  the 
1713.  facility  with  which  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  the  war. 
These  successes  were  vigorously  followed  up.  To  fur- 
nish meand,  North  Carolina  issued  jgSOOO,  her  first  bills 
of  ciredit.  The  hostile  Tuscaroras  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, and  retired  northward,  through  the  unsettled  re- 
gions of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvahiai  to  Iiake  Oneida,  in 
the  country  of  the  Five'  Nations.  Similarity  of  lan- 
guage indicated  an  origin  from  a  common  stock.  These 
fugitives  were  kindly  received,  and  presently  admitted. as 
a  sixth  tribe  into  that  fieimous  confederacy. 

The  export  of  Iiidian  slaves  from  Carolina  already  had 
been,  and  now  again  became,  a  subject  of  ccmiplaint  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  importation  of  Indian  slaves  into 
that  province,  except  such  as  had  been  a  year  domiciled 
1705.  in  the  femdly  of  the  importer,  had  already  been  prohib- 
ited by  an  act,  especially  referring  to  this  Carolina  traf- 
fic <<  as  having  given  our  neighboring  Indians  of  this 
1712,  province  some  umbrage  for  suslpicion  and  dissatis&cticm." 
Juno.  ^  jjg^  ^^^^  14  to  prevent  the  importation  of  negroes  and 
slaves,"  alleging  plots  and  insurrections,  €md  referring  in 
terms  to  the  recent  plot  in  New  York,  imposed  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  of  d^O  upon  all  negroes  and  Indians  brought 
into  the  province  by  land  or  water,  a  drawback  to  be  al- 
lowed in  case  of  re-exportation  within  twenty  days.  In- 
dulgence was  also  to  be  granted  for  a  longer  time,  not  ex* 
oeeding  six  months,  ^<  to  all  gentlemen  and  strangers  trav- 
eling in  this  province  who  may  have  negro  or  Indian 
slaves  to  attend  them,  not  exceeding  two  for  one  person." 
Runaways  .from  the  neighboring  provinces,  if  taken  back 
within  twenty  days  after  identification,  were  to  be  free  of 
duty ;  otherwise,  or  if  not  claimed  within  twelve  mobthei, 
they  we  *e  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  tieas-  . 
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ory,  the  owner  being  entitled  only  to  what  remained  aft-  ghaptee 

er  paying  the  duty  and.  expenses.     Very  ktge  powers 

were  given  to  the  collector  to  break  all  doors^  and  seize  1712. 
and  sell  all  slaves  suspected  to  be  concealed  with  intent 
to  evade  the  -  duty.     This  act,  however^  within  a  few 
months  after  its  passage,  was  disallowed  and  repealed  by 
the  queen. 

A  Massachusetts  act  on  the  same  subject  recites  Aug. 
<<  that  diverse  conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders, 
burglaries,  theftsj  and  other  notorious  crimes  and  enor- 
mities, at  sundry  times,  and  especially  of  late,  have  been 
perpetrated  and  committed  by  Indians  and  otiier  slaves 
within  several  of  her  majesty's  plantations  in  America, 
being  of  a  surly  and  revengeful  spirit,  rude  and"  insolent 
in  their  behavior,  and  very  ungovernable,  the  over  great 
number  and  increase  whereof  within  this  province  is  likely 
io  prove  of  pernicious  and  fieital  consequences  to  her  maj- 
esty's subjects  and  interest  here  unless  speedily  reme- 
died, and  is  a  discouragement  to  the  importation  of 
white  Christian  servants,  this  province  being  differently 
circumstanced  from  the  plantations  in  the  islands,  and 
having  great  numbers  of  the  Indian  natives  of  the  coun- 
try within  and  about  them,  and  at  this  time  under  the 
sorrowful  effects  of  their  rebellion  and  hostilities;"  in 
consideration  of  all  which,  the  further  import  of  Indian 
slaves  is  totally  prohibited,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the 
crown. 

Cotemporaneously  with  these  prohibitory  acts  of  Penn-  June, 
sylvania  and  Massachusetts,  the  first  extant  slave  law  of 
South  Carolina  was  enacted,  the  basis  of  tiie  existing 
slaved  bode  of  that  state.  "Whereas,"  says  the  pream- 
ble of  this  remarkable  statute,  <M;he  plantations  and  es- 
tates of  this  province  can  not  be 'well  and  sufficiently 
managed  and  brought  into  use  without  the  labor  and 
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CHAPTER  semee  of  negro  and  other  dfives ;.  and  forasmuch  as  the 

said  negroes  and  other  slaves  brought  unto  the  people 

1712.  of  this  province  for  that  purpose  are  of  barbarous,t  wild, 
savage  natures,  and  such  as  renders  them  wholly  un- 
qualified to  be  governed  by  the  laws,  customs,  and  prac* 
tioes  of  this  province;,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  such  other  constitutions,  laws,  and  orders  should* 
in  this  province  be  made-  and  enacted  for  the  good  regu- 
lation and  ordering  of  them  as  may  restrain  the  disorders, 
rapine,  and  inhumanity  to  which  they  are  naturally  prone 
and  inclined,  and  may  also  tend  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people  of  this  province  and  their  estates,''  it 
is  therefore  enacted  that  <<  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  mes- 
'tisEoes,  or  .Indians,  which  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been 
sold,  and  now  are  held  or  taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall 
be  bpught  or  sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby  declared  slaves  ;* 
and  they  and  their  children  are  hereby  made  and  de- 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  excepting  all 
y  mulattoes,  mestijsoes,  and,  Indiaas  which 
^e  been  or  hereafter  shall  be,  for  soi^ie  par- 
made,  and  declared  free,  .either  by  the  gov- 
incil  of  this  province,  pursuant  to  any  act 
*  of  thiis  province,  or  by  their  respective  masters  and  own- 
^8,  and  also  excepting-  all  such  as  can  prove  that  they 
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thereof  may  remain  :^'  for  the  third  offence  was  to  <<  have  chapter 

his  nose  slit;"  for  the  fourth  offense  was  "to  snflfer 

death,  or  other  punishment^"  at  the  discretion  of  the  1712. 
court.     Any  justice  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  against 
any  slave  for  any  crime,  from  <<  chicken  stealing"  up  to 
« insurrection"  and  <^  murder,"  was  to  issue  bis  warrant 
for  the  slave's  arrest,  and,  if  the  accusation  seemed  to  be 
well  founded,  was  to  associate  with  himself  another  jusj 
tice,  they  two  to  summon  in  three  freeholders.     The 
five  together,  or,  by  an  additional  act,  the  majority  of 
them,  satisfactory,  evidence  of  guilt  appearing,  were  to 
sentence  the  culprit  to  death,  or  such  iesser  punishment 
as  the  offense  might  seem  to  deserve.     In  case  of  lesser 
punishment,  <^  no  particular  law  directing  such  punish-  - 
ment"  was  necessary.     In  case  of  death,  '<  the  kind  pi 
death"  was  left  to  "  the  judgment  aiid  discretion"  of  the 
court,  execution  to  be  forthwith  done  on  their  sole  war- 
rant, the  owner  to  be  indemnified  at  tfa 
This  summary  form  of  procedure  in  tl 
remains  in  force  in  South  Carolina  to 
very  similar  form  was  also  adopted,  and 
North  Carolina. 

He  who  enticed  a  slave,  <<by  specious  pretense  of 
promising  freedom  in  another  country,"  or  otherwise,  to 
toave  the  province,  if  successful,  or  if  caught  in  the  act, 
was  to  suffer  death ;  and  the  same  /extreme  penalty  was 
to  be  inflicted  on  slaves  "running  away  v 
get  out  of  the  provinee."     Any  slave  runn 
twenty  days  at  once,  for  the  first  offense  wi 
vetely  and  publicly  whipped."     In  case  the 
iseted  to  inflict  this  punishment,  any  jifiistic< 
it  to  be  inflicted'^by  the  constable,  at  the  master's  ex- 
Jpnse.     For  the  second  offense  the  runaway  was  to  be 
branded  with  the  letter  R  on  the  right  cheek. ,   If  the 
n S 
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master  omitted  it,  he  was  to  forfeit  dSlO,  and  any  jus- 
tice of  the  ptooe  might  order  the  brandings  done.     F<Nr 


1712.  the  third  ofiEense,  the  runaway,  if  absent  thirty  days,  was 
to  be  "v^pped,  and  haye  one  of  his  ears  out  off;  the 
master  neglecting  to  do  it  to  forfeit  dE20 ;  any  justioe, 
on  complaint,  to  order  it  done  as  before.  F<Mr  the  fourth 
offense,  the  runaway,  <<  if  a*man,  was  to  be  gelt,"  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  province  if  he  died  under  the  operation; 
if  a  womaQ,  she  was  to  be  severely  whipped,  branded  on 
the  left  cheek  with  the  letter  R,  and  her  left  ear  cut 
c^.  Any  master  neglecting  for  twenty  days  to  inflict 
tliese  atrooioua  cruelties,  was  to  forfeit  his  property  in 
'  the  slave  to  any  informer  who  might  complain  of  him 
within  six  months.  Any  captain  or  commander  of  a 
company,  .<<  on  Jiotice  of  the  haunt,  residence,  and  hid* 
ing  place  of « any  runaway  slaves,''  was,  <<  to  pursue,  ap* 
prehend,  and  take  them,  either  alive  at  dead,"  being  in 
either  case  entitled  to  a  premium  of  firom  two  to  four 
pounds  for  each  slave.  All  persons  wounded  or  disabled 
on  such  expeditions  were  to  be  compensated  by  the  pub- 
lie.  If  any  slave  under  punishment  <<  shldl  suffer  in  life 
or  member,  which,"  says  the  act,  <<  seldom  happens,  no 
person  whatsoever  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  therefor." 
Any  person  killing  his  slave  out  of  ^<  wantonness," 
^<  bloody-mindedness,"  or  <<  cruel  intention,"  was  to  for- 
feit "  fifty  pounds  current  li^oney,"  or,  if  the  slave  be- 
longed to  another  person,  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  slave's  value  to  the  owner.  No  master  was 
to  allow  his  slaves  to  hire  their  own  time,  or,  by  a  sup- 
plementary act  two  years  after,  <<  to  plant  for  themselve$ 
any  com,  pease,  or  rice,  or  to  keep  any  stock  of  hoga, 
cattle,  or  horses." 

<<  Since  charity  and  Hkd  Christian  religion  which  we 
profess,"  says  the  concluding  section  of  this  remarkable 
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aot|  ^<  oUiges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  semis  of  men,  and 
tbftt  religion  may  not^be  mftde  a  pretense  to  alter  any. 
man's  property  ai;id  right,  and  that  no  peatmm  may  neg*  1712. 
ibQt  to  baptize  their  negroes  or  sUtves-  for  fear  that  there* 
by  they  should  be  mannmitted  and  set  free,''  <^  it  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  declared, lawful  for  any  negro  or  Indian 
slave,  on  any  other  slate  or  slaves  whatsoever,  to  reoeive 
and  profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  ta  be  thereunto  bq»- 
tized ;  but,  notwithstanding  sueh  slave  or  slaves  shall 
reoeive  or  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  be  baptised, 
ho  or  they  shall  not  thereby  be  manumitted  or  set  free^" 

South  Caxcriina,  it  tbtls  appears,  assumed  at  the  be- 
ginning  the  same  bad  pre-eminenee  on  the  subject  of 
slave  legislation  whioh  she  still  maintains.  Then^  how^- 
ever,  as  now,  the  legality  of  lier  legislation  seems  open, 
to  soine  question.  The  charter  of  Carolina  expressly 
provided  that  the  acts  of  the  colonial  Assembly  should 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England.  The  South 
Carolina  Assembly  seemed  inclined,  however,  to  put  a 
reverse  sense'  on  this  restriction.  Another  act  ci  the 
same  year  recognizes  indeed  tiie  binding  force  of  the 
common  law  as  modified  by  certain. specified  English 
statutes  in  amendment  of  it,  but  only  i^hen  <<  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  particular  constitatiims,  customs,  aod 
laws  of  this  province." 

The  naval  force  maintained  f<»  the  protection  of  the 
colonial  trade  cost  the  mother  country  annually  near 
half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,^  or  upward  of  two  mill- 
ions  of  dollars.  The  war  had  been  glorious,  but  the  na- 
ticm  was  overwhelmed  with  taxes,  and  the  Tory  minis- 
try, intent  on  peace,  would  listen  to  no  more  schemes  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  pres- 
ently t^rminsted  a  -contest  of  which  the  burden  is  stall 
&lt  in  fifty  millions,  |[240,000,0003  of  the  Eng^h  na- 
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tional  debt     This  peaoe  was  stigmatized  by  the  Whigs 


XJUL 

-  as  sacrinoing  the  frnits  of  many  viotoiies.  Bo  far,  how- 
1713.  ever,  as  Ameirioa  was  conceraed,  it'was  a  great  ady&noe 
on  the  treaty  of  Ryswiok.  The  fur  trade  of  Hudson 
Bay,  the  whole  of  Newfoundland — reserving  to  the 
Prenoh  a  certain  participation  in  the  fisheries — the 
French  part  of  the  Island  of  8t.  Kitt's,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Acadie  **  according  to  its  anc%nt  limits,"  were 
yielded  to  the  English,  whose  sovereignty  over  the  Five 
Nations  was  also  incidentally  acknowledged.  What  ^e 
English  merchants  esteemed  4^  far  more  Tsluabltt  conces- 
sion was  the  transfer  to  the  Eilglish  Sooth  &$t  Oten- 
pany  of  a  contract  for  the  annual  transportation  to  Span- 
ish America  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  eSg^t  Imnchred 
negroes,  known  as  the  Assiento,  originally  entered  into, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  with 
a  company  of  Frenob  merchants.  The  territory  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  ceded  by  France,  was  erected  into  a  new 
province,  for  which  the  old  name  i»f  Nova  Bcotia  was  re- 
vived. In  that  part  of  Massachusetts  east  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  near,  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  slain. 
Of  the. once  flourishing  settlements  on  that  coast,  only 
three  survived  the  war.  But  the  Eastern  Indians,  weary 
of  a  contest  in  which  they  too  had  severely  suffered,  were 
induced  to  make  peace. 
171^.  While  New  Bngland  thus  at  last  obtained  rest.  South 
Majr.  Carolina  was  made  to  feel,  in  her  turn,  the  miseries  of 
Indian  warfine*  Those  who  had  provoked  this  outbreak 
wished  to  ascribe  it  to  French  and  Spanish  instigd^tion ; 
but  Spotswood  let  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  secret 
when  he  stated  <<  that  the  Indians  never  break  with  the 
English  without  gross  provocation  from  the  persons  trad- 
ing with  them."  l^he  Yamassees  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Savannah  ^^ere  the  &st  to  commence  hostilities. 
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They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Catawbas,  the  CherokeeSj  <?bmsr 
and  the  Cfeeks,  all  of  them  late  allies  of  the  Carolinians  ........^ 

in  the  war  against  the  Tusoaroras.  The  outer  settle*  1715 
ments  were  broken  up,  the  planters  being  driven  on  all 
sides  into  Charleston.  Governor  Craven  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law ;  and  to  prevent  either  men  or  provisions  from 
leaving  the  odlony,  laid  an  embargo  oii  all  shipping. 
To  furnish  meafts  in  this  emergency,  the  Assembly  is- 
sued new  bills  of  credit.  Military  stores  were  sent  from 
New  York  and  Virginia  by  Hunter  and  Spotswood.  The 
New  Ywk  Assembly  declined  to  grant  assistance,  as 
from  OatoUna  they  had  never  received  any ;  nor  could 
Hunter  engage  ttie  Five  Nationa  in  the  quarrel.  Vir- 
ginia voted  a  small  sum ;  and  Spotswood  sent  a  ship  of 
war  to  Charleston  with  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
v(dunteers  and  thirty  tributary  Indians.  North  Caroli- 
na, grateful  for  recent  assistance,  did  what  she  could. 
The  proprietaries  contributed  the  produce  of  their  quit- 
rents.  On-tibe  petition  of  tibe  London  merchants,  the 
Commons  addressed  the  crown  to  send  suj^lies  of  arms 
and  st(Nres.  Troops  might  also  have  been  sent  but  for 
the  Scottish  rebellion  in  favor  of  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
which  alarmed  at  that  mcnnent  tiie  minister^  of  the  oew 
dynasty. 

Having  mustered  the  militia,  and  armed  such  of  the 
slaves  as  could  be  trusted,  Cravm  muMdied  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Defeated  and  discouragsd,  the  Yamassees  re- 
tired to  Florida,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the 
other  tribes  consented  to  a  peace.  The  damages  inflict- 
ed by  this  war  were  estimated  at  j(100,0CM},  besides  a 
debt,  in  bills  of  credit,  of  nearly  equal  amount. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  English  Bevolu* 
tion  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  popn* 
lation  of  the  English  colcmies  had  doubled.     The  fioUow* 
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cEAPTiai  ing  iaJbhj  oompiled  for  the  nae  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
I-  though  probably  somewhat  nioittot  the  tmthy  vriU  jBenre 
171d.  to  exhibit  its  tKstribtitioxi : 

Wliitet.  Negroei.  TotiL 

New  HanfMliln 9,5t0  150  9,650 

Mauachosettf:,...^....  94,000  2,000  96,000 

Rhode  Iskmd 8,500  509  9,0d0 

'Connectkmt.. (..... 4#,090  1,500     '  47,000 

NewYoA.... 27,000  4,000  31,000 

New  Jersey..., 21,000  1,500  22,500 

SuSr*'^} ^'^^  ^'^^  ^'^^ 

Maryland 40,700  9,500  50,200 

VirghiSa ....1. 72,000  23,000  95,000 

North  Ctfolitui.... 7>500  3,700  11,290 

Sooth  OaroUna..... 6,250  10,500  16,750 

375,750        58,850      434,600 

M assaohtidetts,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  above  stated; 
also  oontamed  tw^e  htmdr^  snbjeot  Indians.  The  im- 
migration into  the  ooh^nies  doring  these  twenty-five 
yters  had  been  inoonsiderable^  bonsisting  prineipally  of 
negro  idaves,  and  of  Irish  and  German  indented  servants. 
The  great  Qiajority  of  the  jnrMeBt  inhabitants  were  na- 
tives^ of  Amerioa. 

The  late  war;  like  its  predeeesscMr,  had  left  a  disagree- 
able residunm  behind  it  in  tiie  nnmeioiis  privateersmen, 
who  sought  to  supply  the  occupation  of  which  th.6  peace 
had  derived  theih  by  the  ^ually  honest  but  less  law- 
ful  trade  of  piracy.  The  American  seas  again  swarmed 
with  fireebooters,  who  made  their  head-quarfcers  among 
the  Bahama  Islands,  or  lurked  ak)ng  the  unfrequented 
coast  of  the  Carolinas.  Bellamy,  one  ol  Hke  most  noted 
1717.  of  their  number,  was  wredted  on  Cape  Cod,  where  he 
perished  with  a  hundred  of  his  men.  Only  five  or  six 
esoaped  to  the  shore,  and  they  were  made  prisoners  and 
hung  at  Boston.  John  l%eaob,  ianother  pirate  not  less 
notorious,  Commonly  known  as  <<  Blackboard,^  wab  ao* 
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customed  to  lark  about  Pamlioo  River,  with  the  oonniv-  ohapter 
anoe,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  of  Knight,  secretary  _. 
of  North  Carolina  and  ooUector  at  Pamlioo.    Even  Oov-  1717. 
emor  Eden,  the  suooessor  of  Hyde,  was  thought  to  have 
dome  oonnection  wiA  the  matter.     Theaoh  at  first  took 
advantage  of  a  royal  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  all 
submitting  pirates ;  but,  as  he  soon  resumed  his  old  em* 
ployment,  the  Assembly  of  Vrrginia  offered  a  reward  for 
'ois  capture.     He  was  presently  takm,  after  a  desperate 
reaistanee,  by  two  ships  which  Spotswood  dispatched 
from  the  Chesapeake. 

A  force  sent  from  England  took  possession  of  New  1718. 
Providence,  the  chief  harbor  of  the  Bahamas^  built  forti- 
fications, and  estaUished  a  regular  colokiy,  the  first  per*' 
maneni  occupatioa  of  that  barrel  gtoup*  A  desperate 
oa^y  of  {HI ates,  led  by  Steed  Bonnet^  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  army»  sought  reftige  oa  the  un^ 
mhabited  coast  about  Cape  Fear.  By  an  expeditioa 
againsi  them,  fitted  out  at  Charleston,  ai  an  expense  to 
the  province  of  i£lO,000^  Bonnet  was  taken,  and,  with 
forty  or  more  ^  his  acoom|diees,  was  tried,  fimad  gnihy, 
and  executed.  Having  lost  that  ocdonial  sympathy  they 
formerly  enjoyed,  the  pirates  w^ps  now  diligently  follow- 
ed Up.  Twenty-six,  including  natives  of  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Yoric,  and  Virginia,  were  executed  at  1723. 
once  by  sentence  of  a  commission  of  Admiralty  in  ses- 
sion at  Newport.  Thus  vigorously  attacked,  piracy  soon 
disappeared  ftom  the  American  seas. 
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CHAPTEE   XXIII. 

PROGRESS  OF  LOUISIANA.    REIGN  OF  GfeORGE  L    PAPER 
MONEY  SCHEMES. 

:q^™i  J.  O  promote  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  Lonimona, 

which  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  nmnbered  hardly  three 

hmidred  inhabitant^  the  whole  province,  with  a  monop- 

1712.  ciy  of  trade,  had  been  granted,  pending  the  late  war,  te 
Anthony  Crozat,  a  wealthy  French  merchant,  who  flat^ 
'  tered  himself  with  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  disoov* 
ery  of  mineis,  and  the  opening  of  a  trade  with  Mexico. 
Crozat  contracted,  on  his  part,  to  send  every  year  two 
ships  from  France  with  goods  and  immigrants.  He  was 
to  be  entitled^  also,  to  import  an  annual  cargo  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  monopoly  of  thai  trade 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  company.  The  French  gov- 
enmient  agreed  to  pay  annually  50;000'livres,  $10,000, 
toward  supporting  the  civil  and  military  establishments. 

1714.  .  Under  these  new  auspices,  a  trading  house  was  es- 
tablished far  up  the  Alabama,  near  the  present  site  of 

1716.  Montgomery,  and  another  at  Natchitoches,  cm  the  Bed 
River.  Fort  Rosalie  was  built  on  the  site  of  Natchez^ 
apd  presently  a  town  began  to  grow  up  about  it—the 
oldest  on  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

.  Crozat  made  strenuous  efforts  to  (^n  a  trade  with 
Mexico.  His  agents  traversed  the  wilds  of  Texas,  and 
reached  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande ; 
but  tibey  were  arrested  there,  and  sent  into  the  interior 
The  intercourse  by  sea,  allowed  during  the  war,  was  pro- 
hibitad  after  the  peace ;  and  a  vessel  which  Crozat  dis 
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[Mttobed  to  Vera  Cruz*  was  obliged  )x>  rettum  without  start-  ohapteb 
ing  her  cargo.  As  yet,  Spain  had  relaxed  little  or  noth-  .^^.^.^^ 
ing  of  her  jealous  oolonial  polioy. 

After  five  years  of  liHrge  outlay  and  small  retoms,  1717. 
Orozat  was  glad  to  resign  his  patent.  Other  specnla- 
totOj  still  niore  sangoine,  were  fimnd  to  fill  his  plaee. 
The  exolttsive  oommeroe  of  Louisiana  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  extensive  powers'  of  government  and  a  mo-^ 
nopoly  of  the  Canadian  fur  trade,  was  bestowed  on  the  * 
Company  of  the  West,  otherwise  c^l^d  the  Mississippi 
Company,  known  presently,  also,  a9.the  Company  of  the 
Indies  and  notorious  for  the  stoek-jobbing  and  bubble 
hopes  of  profit  to  whioh  it  gave  rise.  At  the  date  of 
this  transfer  the  colony  contained,  soldiers  included, 
shout  seven  hundred  people.  The  Mississippi  Company 
undertook  to  introduce  six  thousand  whites,  and  half  as 
many  negroes  >  and^  their  connection  with  Law's  Royal 
Bank,  and  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  shares,  of  which 
flew  ones  were  eonstantly  created,  gave  them,  for  a  time, 
unlimited  command  of  fundsi  Private  individuals^  to 
whom  grants  of  land  were  made,  alsd  sent  out  cobnists 
on  their  own  account. ,  Law  received  twelve  miles  square 
on  the  Arkansas^  which  he  undertook  to  settle  with  fif- 
teen hundred  Germans. 

Bienville,  reappointed  govehior,  intending  to  found  a  1718. 
town  on  the  river,  set  a  party  of  convicts  to  clear  up  a 
swamp,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  New  Oslean s.    At 
the  end  of  three  years,  when  Charlevoix  saw  it,  the  ris-  1722. 
ing  city  could  boast  a  large  wooden  warehouse,  a  shed    ^^' 
for  a  church,  two  or  three  ordinary  houses,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  huts  crowded  together  without  much  order.    The 
prospect  did  not  seem  yery  encouraging ;  yet,  in  <^  this 
savage  and  desert  place,  as  yet  ahnost  entirely  covered 
witii  canes  and  trees,"  that  hopefbl  and  intelligent  Jesuit 
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csusTOL  ooaU  Bee  <<  what  was  one  day  to  beoome,  perhaps,,  toD| 
at  no  distant  day,  an  opulent  oily,  the  metropolis  of  a 

1723.  great  and  rich  colony."  Bienville,  equally  hopeful,  pies* 
daily  removed  tiiithcdr  the  seat  of  government. 

L719.  During  the  rupture  between  France  and  Spain,  ooofu 
sicmed  by  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni,  Pensacola  twi6e  fell 

1721.  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  after  the  peace  reverted 

1722.  again  to  its  former  owners*  A  new  attempt  to  plant  a 
settlement  near  Matagorda  Bay  was  defeated  by  the  both 
tiUty  of  tile  natives*  The  Qpaniards,  alarmed  at  this 
encroaching  spirit,  now  first  estaUished  military  pofrts  in 
Texias. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  Lava's  Royal  Bank,  and  the 
great  depreciation  in  the  ^company's  stock,  put  a  sudden 
period  tp  immigration.  But  already  there  were  several 
thousand  inhabitants  in  Louisiana,  and  that  colony  imght 
be  considered  ftsr^firmly  established.  It  still  remained, 
however,  dependent  for  provisions  on  France  and  St^  l)o-' 
mingo ;  and  the  hopes  of  profit,  so  confidently  indulged 
by  the  prcgeotbrs,  proved  a  total  feilure.  Agriculture 
in  tills  new  region  was  an  expensive  and  uncertain  ad- 
venture. Annual  floods  inundated  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Lo#er  Mississippi,  except  only  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  immediate  river  bank ;  and  even  that  was 
not  entirely  safe  unless  protected  by  a  levee  or  raised 
dike.  The  unbealthiness  of  the  cliiQat0  presented  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  plrogress  of  the  colony^  The  unfit- 
ness of  the  colonists  was  another  difficulty.  Many  ci 
tiiem  were  transported  convicts  or  vagabonds,  collected 
firom  the  puUic  highways.  But  tiiese  proved  so  unprof- 
itable that  their  farther  importation  was  forbidden.  The 
chief  reliance  for  agricultural  operati<ms  vras  on  the  labor 
of  slaves  impeded  firom  Afirica.  Law's  German  settlers 
on  the.  Arkansas,  finding  themselves  abandoned,  came 
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down  to  New  Qrleaiui,  received  alktments  on  both  aidee  ohaptbk 

tile  river,  some  twenty  mike  abp^e  ihe  oily,  and  settled 1. 

tbere  in  eottage  fiurms,.  raising  vegetables  for  the  sopply  1722. 
of  the  town  and  the  sddiers.     Tfans  began  the  settle- 
ment of  that  rioh  toaot  stiU  known  as  the  <^  German 
coast" 

The  lower  part  of  the  provinoe  was  nnder  the  eoole-  1724 
siastioal  oare  of  the'Capaohins,  who  had  a  convent  at 
New  Orleans,  and  who  acted  as  porates  of  that  and  the 
neighboring  parishes.  The  upper  and  more  remote  )Mirts 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  who  agreed  to 
keep  at  least  fourteen  jpri(»ts  in  the  province.  They  had 
a  plantation  and  a  house  at  Npw  Orleans,  but  could 
perform  no  ecclesiastical  ftinetions  tii^e  without  license 
from  the  Capuehins.  The  priests  of  both  orders  re- 
ceived from  the.  company  annual  salaries  of  600  livres, 
$1S3,  with  an  additbn  of  one  third  during  the  first  five 
yei^s,  and  an  outfit  of  450  livres.  A  oonv^it'of  Ursu- 
line  nuns  was  also  established  in  New  Orleans  for  the  care 
Df  the  hospital  and  the  education  of  girls. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  Preach  troops  wd  two  hund- 
red Swiss  were  maintained  in  the  province.  The  admin- 
istration was  intmitod  to  a  commandant  general,  two 
king's  lieutenants,  a  senior  counselor,  three  other  counsel- 
ors, an  attorney  general^  and  a  clerk.  ^  These,  with  such 
directors  of  the  company  as  might  be  in  the  provinoe,  com- 
posed the  Superior  Council,  of  which  the  senior  counselor 
acted  as  president.  This  council,  besides  its  executive 
frmctions,  wi|s  the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Local  tribunals  were  composed  of  a  director  or 
agent  of  the  company,  to  whom  were  added  two  of  the  most 
notable  inhabitants  in  c^vil,  and  four  in  crimiiod  cases. 

Rice  was  the  principal  crop,  the  main  resource  for 
feeding  the  population.     To  this  were  added  tobacco  and 
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fTBAPniE  indigo.  The  bayberry,  a  nataral  produotion  of  that  re- 
..^___^  gion,  ae  of  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  was  culti- 
1724.  vated  for  its  wax.  The  fig  had  been  introdaoed'froin 
Frovenee,  and  the  orange  from  St.  Domingo.  Grants  of 
hmd  were  made  of  so. many  arpents  or  acres  front,  run- 
ning back  for  depth.  As  the  settlements  in  the  Illinois 
^untry  were  increased  by  immigration  from  Canada,  sup- 
plies of  flour  began  to  be  received  from  that  region. 

1714.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
^^'    of  Britain  and  Ireland  was  hailed  throughout  the  British 

American  colonies  as  a  Whig  and  Protestant  triumph, 
the  final  death-blow  to  the  Tory  and  High  Church 
doctrine  of  the  divine  ri^t  of  kings.     The  Board  of 
f  the  new  ministers  to  a  subordinate 
lenceforth  a  mere  committee  for  refer- 
-a  dependency  upon  the  secretaryship 
was  then  called  the  Southern  Depart- 
[  for  successiye  short  periods  by  Staa- 
hope,  Methuen,  Addison,  Craggs,  and  Carteret,  this  of- 
fice passed  presently  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom 
it  was  held  for  a  quarter,  of  a  century. 

Not  less  annoyed  than  their  predecessors  by  obstacles 
which  the  colonial  chartws  iBterposed  to  the  full  exercise 

1715.  of  metropolitan  authority,  the  new  ministry  brought  for- 
ward a  new  bill  <<for.  regulating  the  chartered. govern- 
ments." Such  was  the  show  of  opposition  that  this  bill 
was  speedily  dropped.  Orders,  however,  were  bansmit- 
ted  to  all  the  colonial  governors  not  to  consent  to  any 
laws  which  might  affect  British  trade,  unless  with  claus- 
es suspending  their  operation -till  they  received  the  royal 
assent.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  the  two  Car- 
olinas,  the  royal  assent  was  not  necessary  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws ;  and  hence  the  disposition,  so  repeatedly 
exhibited,  to  strip  those  provinces  of  their  charters.     So 
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far  as  the  Carolinas  were  oonoerned,  the  state  of  discord  okurai 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  soon  fti»niAA^ 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  ministerial  wishes;  and  1715* 
those  wishes  served  to  justify  a  course  of  condtict  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists  which  otherwise  might  have  proved 
V€(ry  dangerous  to  those  implicated  in  it. 

When  the  Carolina  proprietaries  had  formerly  attempt- 
ed to  establish  the  counties  as  election  districts  for  their 
southern  province,  instead  of  having  the  whole  Assembly 
chosen  at  ft  general  meeting  oi  the  fireemeh  at  Charles^ 
ton,  they  had  been  t)pposed  and  defeated  by  the  colonists. 
But  opinions,  or  rather  interests,  had  changed ;  and  un- 
der the  temporary  administration  c 

whom,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Indi  1716. 

linquished  the  government,  the  pari 
by  act  into  election  districts,  among 
members  of  Assembly  were  distribu 
be  held  at  th6  parish  churches. 

The  Assembly  chosen  u^der  this  act)  without  stop- 
ping to .  ask  the  consent  of  the  proprietaries,  offered  the 
lands  from  which  the  Indians  had  lately  been  driven  to 
such  settlers  as  would  undertake  to  defend  them.  Five 
-  hundred  Irish  accepted  grants  ori  these  terms ;  but  the 
proprietaries  refused  to  ratify  tha  offer,  and  ordered  the 
oonqueredUands  to  be  surveyed  into  baronies  for  them- 
selves. 

South  Carolina  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  mod- 
ifioation  of  the  paper  money  system, ^afterward  extens- 
ively adopted  in  New  England  and  the  middle  colonies, 
hy  which  bills  of  credit  were  issued,  not  merely  as  a 
financial  expedient,  but  as  a  contrivance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade.  The  first  issue  of  this  sort  was  a  <<  bank,"  ]  712. 
or  stock  of  £48,(X00,  lent  out  to  individuals,  to  be  re- 
paid by  annual  installments.     Other  bills  had  been  is- 
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cHAPTOR  sued  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  late  Indian  war;  and, 
owing  to  exfoessiTe  issue  and  otb^  causesi  'the  whole 

1716.  paper,  though  declared  a  legal  tender,, was  so  depreoia^ 
ted  as  to  pass  at  tha  rate  of  seven  for  one.  Undeterred 
by  this  great  depreciation,  the  Assembly,  issued  a  new 
<<  bank,"  or  stock  of  d&30,000,  to  be  lent  out  to  individ- 
uals.  Toward  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  bills, 
they  levied  dmties  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  importation  of 
British  goods.  The  British  merchants  denounced  tl^ip 
aet  to  tbe  Board  of  Tr^de,  and  the  proprietaries,  threat- 
ened with  the  kes  of  their  charts,  w^e  oblig€Ki  to  dis- 
allow it.    This  disallowance  enraged  the  colonists.    The; 

1717.  applied  fat  redress,  first.to  the  king,  and  then  to  Parlia- 
ment, complaining  of  the  cost  of  the  Indian  war^  not  yet 
entirely  concluded ;  of  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
the  proprietaries  to  defend  them ,  and  their  certain  ru|n 
unless  Parliament,  <<  by  I»ope^  methods,  pkiced  the  prov- 
ince under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  king." 

The  administration  of  the  colony  haSl  passed  to  Rob- 
ert Johiuon,  son  of  Sir  Naliianiel  Johnson,  the  forn^r 
governor,  to  whom  the  proprietaries  scoit  out  their  dis- 
sent to  various  law^,  and  especially  to  the  recent  act  for 
election  districts,  Under  which  the  existing  Assembly  had 

1718.  been  chosen.  In  the  present  excited  state  of  the  colony, 
the  governor  judged  it  best  to  keep  his  instructions  to 
himself;  but  they  presently  leaked  out.  The  Assem- 
Uy,  highly  excited,  assumed  the  position  that  acts  once 
approved  by  the  governor  couM  not  afterward  be  set 
aside  by  the  proprietaries,  since  their  approbation  was  in- 
cluded in  his — a  doctrine  established  in  Pennsylvania  as 
the  ccoistitutional  law  of  that  i»ovince. 

^rott,  the  chief  justice,  .<Hice  an  active  popular  leader, 
but  since  his  appointment  to  office  a  zealous  pa]rtisan 
of  the  proprietaries,  undertook  to  controvert .  this  doc- 
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trine.     The  Aaaembly  replied  to  him  by  an  impeadiment  cHAPm 
for  inalvmrsatioas  in  office.     Even  the  connoil  ooaoorred  .........^ 

m<  this  proceeding ;  and  one  of  their  number  was  sent  1718* 
to  England  to  refHreeent  matters  to  the  proprietaries,  and 
tp  request  the  remoTal  of  Trott.  During  this  intervali 
JcAnsoQ,  assisted  by  Bhett,  the  reoeiyer  general,  and  sv^ 
ported  by  the  Aasenihiy,  e&eted  tiie  capture  of  Bonnet 
and  his  gang  of  pirates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Eirer,  as  related  in  the  previoos  vhapter. 

The  pro{NiDtaries  saw  in  tiie  late  proceedings  an  <^in^  1719. 
dnstrioiu  searching  lioar  causes  of  dissatis£Gtotion  and 
gronnds  of  quarrel,  with  a  view  to  shake  off  their  au* 
tiuaity.?'  Three  of  the  counselors  wwe- dismissed,  and 
sereral  new  ones  added,  the  number  being  raised  &om 
seven  to  twelve.  The  governor  was  reprimanded  for  not 
having  obeyed  his  fonner  instructions,  and  was  ordered 
at  (mce  to  dissolve  the  present  iUegal  Assembly,  and  to 
eall  |i  new  one,  to  be  elected  under  the  old  law.  > 

When  these  orders  beoame  known  in  the  colony,  ex<^  Not. 
citement  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  Johnson  saw  the  danger^ 
but  he  obeyed.  ICs  influence,  however,  and  that  ot 
Trott  and  Bhett,  was  completely  swept  away.  The 
newly  •chosen  representatives  refused  to.  acknowledge  the  Dea 
new  council,  and,  declining  to  act  as  an  Assembly,  as* 
sumed  the  character  of  a  revolut^mary  Ccmventicm. 
They  declared  thart  the  prcqprietaries,  by  their  late  jhto* 
oeedings,  bad  .forfeited  their  rights  in  the  province;  and 
requested  Johnson  to  undertake  the  administratioa  in  the 
kmg's  name.  When  he  declined  to  do  so,  they  directed 
all  puUic  officers  to  obey  their  orders  only. 

A  rupture  having  lately  taken  place  between  the  Span^ 
ish  and  English  governments,  a  fleet  was  fitting  out 
at  the  Havana  for  an  attaok  on  New  Providence  and 
Carolina.      An  association  &r  ootmnon  defense,  botii 
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CHAPTER  against  the  SpaniardB  and  the  proprietaries,  was  drawn 
«Pt  and  signed  by  most  of  the  colonists.     The  conven- 

1719.  tion  then  assumed  the  character  of  an  Assembly.  James 
Moore,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders,  commander  for- 
merly in  the  Tusoarora  war,  was  appdnted  to  goyem 
tiie  cobny  in  the  king's  namef,  and  a  new  council  of 
twelve  members  was  constituted,  of  which  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  the  naval  commander  in  the  unsuccessful  en- 
terprise against  Quebec,  but  since  the  peace  a  planter  i^ 
South  Carolina,  was  made  president.  To  ihe  new  chief 
justice,  as  well  as  to  the  governor,  salaries  -were  voted 
twice  as  large  as  those  formerly  given.  Vigorous  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  defense  against  the  Spaniards ; .  but 
that  danger  was  soon  over.  The  attack  on  New  Provi- 
dence fiedled,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  soon  after  dis- 
persed in  a  storm.  Johnson  induced  the  commanders  of 
some  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  to  threaten  Charleston 
with  a  bombardment.  But  the  insurgents  were  inflexi- 
ble, and  the  xieposed  governor  abandoned  all.  attempts  to 
recover  his  authcnriiy. 

1720.  '  An  agent,  sent  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  colonists, 
pleaded  ^  the  confused,  negligent,  and  helpless  govern- 
ment of  the  proprietaries,"  and  the .  danger  the  colony 
wad  in  ot  ftdling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  These 
complaints  were  made  to  willing  ears.  The  bill  of  five 
years  before,  for  regulating  the  chartered  governments, 
was*  again  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  met  again 
with  determined  opposition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  agent  for  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, published  his  <^  Defense  of  the  New  England 
Charters."  The  bill  was  again  abandoned,  but  legal 
IHK>cess  was  ordered  to  issi:^  for  vacating  the  Carolina 
charter ;  and,  pending  tins  process,  the  administration  of 
South  Carolina  was  assumed.by  tibe  crown. 
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Franoia^  Nicholson,  now  Sir  FranoiB,  busy  on  the  colo«  c^tml 

nial  stage  for  thirty  years  preoeding,  was  sent  to  South 

Carolina  as  provisional  royal  governor.  Always  arbi-  1721. 
trary  in  his  principles  and  temper,  Nicholson  was  now 
old  and  peevish ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  he  had  learned 
by  experience  the  necessity  of  a  certain  accommodation 
to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  Having  been  <^  fitlsely 
sworn  out  of  Virginia,  and  lied  out  of  Nova  Scotia" — 
at  least  so  he  represented-7-he  resolved  to  make  matters 
easy  in  Carolina.  Authorized  to  appoint  the  members 
of  his  council  and  all  other  officers,  he  courted  the  favor 
of  the  late  insurgents.  Middleton,  who,  as  speaker,  had 
defied  Governor  Johnson,  was  ipade  president  of  the 
council;  and  Allen,  the  leader  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  late  chief  justice,  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

Nicholson  called  an  Assembly,  which,  confirmed  all  the  Sept 
li^te  revolutionary  proceedings,  discharged  all  suits  for 
alleged  wrongs  during  the  late  disturbances,  regulated 
the  administration  of  justice,  reduced  official  fees,  and 
established  that  system  of  local  electipns,  the  rejection 
of  which  by  the  prbprietaries  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  late  revolt.  They  granted,  also,  a  revenue, 
produced  by  an  impost  on  liquors  and  other  goods  and 
slaves  imported}  but  they  intrusted  it  to  a  treasurer  of 
their  own  appointment,  and  they  declined  to  vote  sala- 
ries except  &om  year  to  year. 

To  <<  make  the  people  respect  the  government,"  Nich- 
olson had  brought  with  him  an  independent  company, 
inaintained,  like  those  of  New  Yo  se  of 

the  crown.     This  company  was  [  d  on 

the  Altamaha,  as  an  outpost  agains  The 

recent  withdrawal  of  the  Yamasse  1  left 

the  lower  country  of  South  Carolina  free  of  Indian  pop-  •  o 
.  ulation,    Nicholson  ix)ok  care  to  renew  the  former  friend- 
II.— T 
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^  ,  .      , 

GHAFTER  ly  rolaljoi^  with  the  more  distant  and  powerfdl  Chero- 

kees.     By  an  arrangement  with  the  Creeks,  the  SaVan- 

1721.  nah  was  fixed  as  theit  eastern  boundary,  with  permis* 
sion,  however,  to  the  English  to  maintain  the  post  above- 
mentioned  on  the  Altamaha. 
.1722  At  the  next  session  a  bill  was  introdneed  for  adding 
Dec.  jgi20,000  to  the  paper  money  of  the  colony.  Twenty- 
•  eight  of  the  principal  traders  of  Charleston  remonstrated 
against  this  emission,  and  in  a  petition  on  the  subject 
whioli  they  presented  to  Nicholson,  alleged  as  the  chief 
oanae  of  the  present  excessive  depreciation  <<that  every 
iegtalative  engagement  for  recalling  the  various  emis- 
sions of  bills  had  been  broken  through  by  every  Assem- 
bly." Provoked  at  this  plain  statement  of  unpalatable 
truth,  the  Assembly  pronounced  the  merchants^  petition 
<^a  false  and  scandalcms  libel,"  and  committed  the  peti- 
tioners to  .prison  for  breach  of  privilege.  Neither  the 
goVQvnor  nor  the  oouneil  d&rod  to  interfere,  and  the  pris- 
>uiet»  were  only  discharged  upon  confessing  their  fault, 
and  paying  a  large  sum  in  the  name  of  fees.  The  bill 
for  the  new  emission  of  paper,  though  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly, wa»  disallowed  in  England,  and  instructions 
were  sent  to  Nicholson  to  consent  to  no  new  law  for  cre- 
ating a  further  paper  dnrrency,  nor  to  any  act  for  divert- 
ing the  sinking  funds  already  establiihed.  The  Assem- 
bly used  every  art  to  induce  the  governor  to  disregard 
these  orders.  But,  anxious  as  he  was  to  please,  the  risk 
of  wmoval  was  more  than  he  dared  encounter.  As  no 
more  paper  money  could  be  had,  a  law  was  passed  mak- 
ing rice,  at  certain  fixed  rates,  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts. 

The  Assembly  showed  its  dissatisfaction  by  stickling 

.    1724.  fcr  privileges,  and  the  governor  found  occasion  to  lament 

the  daily  growth  of  the  <<  spirit  of  commonwealth  max- 
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ims  bqth  in  ohurch  and  state/'  partly,  as  he  supposed,  cHAPmi 
"  by  the  inflaenoe  of  the  New  Englanders,"  who  car- .«,..... 
ried  on  a  brisk;  trade  with  Charleston.     Nicholson,  how-  1724. 
e^fer,  on  his  departure  for  England,  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  &om  the  Assembly.     He  left  the  administration  1725. 
to  Middleton,  president  of  the  council. 

The  circulating  paper,  cdready  reduced  to  d^87,000, 
was  likely  soon  to  be  entirely  paid  otL     Apprehending  a 
scarcity  of  money,  the  Assembly  tacked>  a  clause  to  the    Bee«     . 
annual  revenue  bill  stoj^ing  the  withdraiwal  of  the  paper. 
The  council  proposed  to  strike  out  this  prwision ;  battiie 
Assembly  denied  their  right  to  amend  money  biHip  and 
the  only  option  left  them  was  a  failure- of  aui^lies,  or  a 
breach  of  the  royal  instructions.     This  policy  was  fol- 
lowed up  the  next  year  by  a  bill  for  the  issue  of  ad-  1726. 
tfELtional  paper,  which,  however,  the  council  refused  to    ^^' 
pass.     In  consequence  of  this  re&eal^an  ttssociation  was 
entered  into  by  the  planters  not  io  pajctaxes^  und^  pre-  1727. 
tense  of  inability  to  do  so,  unless  aided  by  tiie  isatto  of   ^P^ 
paper.     Smith,  a  counselor  conspicuous  in  this  associa- 
tion, was  arrested  and  imprisoned.     Chief-justios  Allen 
having  denied  him  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  an  the  ground 
that  his  offense  amounted  to  treason,  and  vms  not  bail- 
able, two  himdred  and  fifty  «ned  horsemen  entered 
Charleston  firooa  the  country,  and  compelled  his  libera- 
tion.    They  preamted,  at  the  same  time,  a  statenpipnt 
of  grievances,  including  the  council,  the  law,  the  chief 
justice,  the  lawyers,  public  ruin,  and  individual  diatiesa. 
To  appease  them,  the  council  cemented  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Assembly.     The  Assembly  impeached  the    Aof . 
chief  justice,  involved  th^nselves  in  a  violent,  quarrel 
with  the  council,  adjpurned  on  their  own  authority,  and 
when  presently  again  summoned,  refused  to  attend.    Tha 
counselors,  in  despair,  represented  to  the  Duko  of  New- 
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cctAPTER  castle  that  « the  government  was^  rednced  to  th^  lowest 

■      extremity,"  that « the  royal  prerogative  was  openly  tram- 

1728.  pled  on,^^  and^  the  oommander-in-chief '  and  the  ooandl 

^^-    insnlted  <«  by  the  delegates  within  doors  and  the  tumult 

without." 

In  that  rebellion  which  wrenched  South  Carolina  from 
the  hands  of  the  proprietaries,  the  northem  province  did 
.  not  join ;  and,  pending  the  proceedings  against  the  Caro- 
lina <^hurter,  it  still  continued  under  proprietary  governors. 
Eden,  suspected  of  conniving  at  pirates,  as  mentioned  in 
'    1723.  the  previous  chapter,   was   succeeded  by  Bnrrington, 
whose  ^«  misdeeds  and  extrayagande"  soon  caused  his  re- 
1725.  moval.     The  office  was  ttiefl  given  to  Sir  Richard  Ev- 
erard,  in  oorruption  and  weakness  a  match  for  Eden  and 
1715.  Bnrrington.     It  was  during  Eden's  administration,  at 
Not.    «  j^  general  biennial  Assembly,  held  at  the  house  of  Cap- 
tain Richard  Sanderson,  at  Little  River,"  that  the  earliest 
extemt  laws  of  North  Catolina  were  enacted.     The  enact- 
ing style  is,  *'By  his  Excellency  the  Palatine,  arid  the 
rest  of  the  true  and  absolute  Lords  Proprietors  of  Caro- 
'  Una,  by  and  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  present 
Oeneral  Assembly  for  the  northeast  pturt  of  the  said  prov- 
ittoe."     The  jprevious  legislation  of  the  province  was  re- 
vised, and  all  laws  n(9t  specially  re-enacted  were  repeal- 
ed.    Queen  Anne  had  died  fifteen  months  before  the 
meeting  of  this  Assembly,  but,  to  judge  ftom  one  of  their 
acts  quoted  below,  i^t  fact  was  not  yet  known  in  North 
Carolina. 

Among  the  laws  contained  in  this  revisal  were  <<  an 
act  for  the  better  observing  the  Lord's  day,  and  als6  foi 
suppressing  profaneness,  immorality,  and  divers  other 
vicious  and  enormous  sins^"  <<an  act  for  establishing 
the  church,  and  appointing  select  vestries ;"  <<  an  act  for 
Kb^rty  of  conscience,  and  that  the  soletm  affirmation  of 
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the  people  called  Quakers  shall  be  aooepted  iniatead  of  an  ohaptbr. 
oath ;"  and  an  act  reciting  <<  that  the  law9  oi  England  . 

are  the  laws  of  this  govBrnment,"  and  enacting  that  171^ 
<^  the  common  law  is  and  shall  be  in  foroci'^  <<  except 
what  relates  to  the  practice  of  courts,"  as  to  which  rules 
were  to  he  framed,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  to  continue  valid  till  set  aside  by  the  As- 
sembly. All  English  statutes  were  also  declared  to  be 
in  fbrce,  <<  although  this  province  or  the  plantations  in 
general  are  not  therein  named,"  made  for  maintaining 
the  queen's  royal  prerogative,  and  her  personal  security 
and  rights  to  the  crown;  also  all  statutes  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  church,  the  toleration  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, the  {nrivileges  of  the  people,  the  security  of  trade, 
limitation  of  actions,  preventing  imCmorality  and  fraud, 
and  confirming  inheritanoea  and  titles  to  land.  The  Ai- 
sembly,  however,  seem  to  have  claimed  a  joint  right 
of  legislation  on  these  subjects.  By  a  limitation  act  of 
their  own,  seven  years'  possession  of  land  barred  the 
right  of  entry. 

The  issue  of  depreciated  paper  bills  as  an  expedient 
for  the  relief  of  pecuniary  distress  entered  krgely  ii^ito 
colonial  politics  in  New  England  as- well  .as  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  seen  how  the  exigencies  of  the  late 
war,  especially  the  futile  ei^peditions  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  had  occasioned  in  the  six  northern  colonies  re- 
peated issues  of  bills  of  credit..  The  promptitude  neces- 
sary in  getting  up  those  expeditions  made  it  impossible 
to  wait  for  the  collection  of  taxe^,  while  the  filcaroity  of 
capital  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  borrow 
money  in  the  usucd  way.  BiUs  of  credit,  declared  < 
legal  tender  in  all  payments,  served  the  purpesea  of  a^'  • 
forced  loan,  without  encountering  the  same  obstactos,  or 
exciting  the  same  clamor.    Even  their  depreciation  tend- 
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CHAPTER  ed  to  make  them  popnlar ;  for  debtors,  always  a  large 
.  -  class,  especially  in  a  new  country,  were  thus  enabled  fo 
1 7 15.  discharge  their  debts  at  a  discount,  while  a  rise  of 
prices  in  prc^rtion  to  the  depreciation  gave  a  fallacious 
appearance  of  general  prosperity.  The  scarcity  of  mon- 
ey, in  other  words,  the  appreciation  of  the  currency, 
caused  by  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  circulating  paper, 
paid  off  after  the  peace  by  the  taxes  imposed  to  redeem 
it,  was  represented  as.  a  public  calamity ;  for  which,  in 
Massachusetts,  a  remedy  was  sought  in  that  same  paper 
money  loan  system  already  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina—a  system  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  contrivance 
for  raising  out  of  the  public  at  large  a  fund  to  be  lent  out 
as  a  trading  capital  to  the  more  active  and  adventurous 
«  / 14.  members  of  the  community.  Thus  commenced  a  scheme 
of  policy,  under  one  shape  or  another  indefieitigably  ad- 
vocated from  that  day  to  this — a  scheme  devised  and 
sustained  by  those  active  business  men,  as  they  are  call- 
^,  who  strive  to  make  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  the 
labor  of  the  poor  alike  subservient  to  their  plans  of  profit 
— a  class  numerically  small,  but  whose  superior  activity 
and  sagacity  iiave  given  them  always  a  decided  and  gen- 
erally a  controlling  weight  in  our  public  affairs. 

There  was  very  general  agreement  in  Massachusetts 
in  favor  of  the  loan  system,  but  a  difference  arose  as 
to  the  precise  method  of  carrying  it  out.  The  more  ad- 
venturous speculators  proposed  a  private  bank,  to  be  in- 
oorporiited  by  the  General  Court,  to  issue  bills  on  its 
own  responsibility.  *  Others,  who  preferred  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  colony,  proposed  to  issue  colony  bills  as  here- 
tofore, to  be  lent  on  landed  security  for  a  term  of  years ; 
the  interest  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  principal  to  be  paid 
annually.  Thus,  in  twenty  years,  it  was  plausibly  ar- 
gued,  the  whole  issue  would  be  paid  off,  while  the  annual 
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interest  might  go  in  the  mean  time,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to-  ohapivb 
ward  the  current  expenses  of  the  province.    A  Tory  small ........ 

party  of  capitalists  opposed  all  bills  of  credit,  and  ar-  1714 
gued  in  favor  of  a  specie  currency ;  but  as  the  province 
was  bent  on  paper  money  of  some  sort,  they  supported 
the  provincial  issue,  called  the  public  bank,  as  the  lesser 
evil  of  the  two.  Dudley,  who  had  grown  of  late  years 
less  excessively  unpopular,  at  least  among  the  wecdtbier 
class,  adopted  that  side.  After  a  violent  struggle  be«^ 
tween  the  two  parties  in  the  General  Court,  the  public 
baink  prevailed;  and  d£50,000  in  provincial  bills  of  credit 
were  issued  on  that  scheme,  and  distributed  among  the 
counties  in  the  ratio  of  their  taxes,  to  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  trustees,  and  lent  out,  in  sutns  from  d£50  to 
d£dOO,  on  mortgages,  reunbursible  in  five  annual  install- 
ments. 

Thus  disappointed  in  their  projects,  the  party  of  the 
private  bank  exerted  themselves,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, for  the  removal  of  Dudley,  whose  interest  in  En- 
gland had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  total  change 
of  ministry  consequent  upon  the  accession  of  the  new 
dynasty.  General  Stanhope,  the  new  secretary  of  state^ 
gave  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  Colonel  Bur- 
gess, «a  necessitous  person,"  a  late  fellow-soldier  of 
Stanhope's,  whose  loose  manners  would  hardly  have  suit- 
ed the  taste  of  New  England.  It  was  thought  also  that, 
being  poor,  he  would  fiavor  the  party  of  the  priviEtte  bank. 
Such,  in  fftct,  was  the  inclination  of  William  Tailer,  ap*- 
pointed  lieutenant  governor  at  the  same  tinle,  and  who 
held  for  a  few  months  the  administration  of  the  province. 
Jonathan  Belcher,  whose  grandfather,  one  of  the  earliest 
immigrants,  had  been  a  petty  inn-keei)er  at  Carobtidgei 
but  whose  father,  a  ship-master  at  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  happened 
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cHAn«t  Hien  to  be  in  London,  rotuming  from  his  travels  on  the 
Continent.      Being  a  -Warm  opponent  of  liie   private 
1714.  bank,  in  oonjnnotion  vrith  Dnmmer,  the  agent,  he  ad- 
vanced ^1000  to  induoe  Burgess  to  relinqnish  his  ap- 
p(»ntment  in  fisivor  of  Samuel  Shute. 

Shute's  brother,  afterward  Lord  Barrington,  was  the 
parliam^itary  (tampion  of  the  dissenting  interest 
Shute  himself,  like  Burgess,  was  a  cobnel  in  the  army, 
in  which  capacity  lie  had  seen  service ;  a  frank,  honest 
man,  but  indolent,  irritable,  and  without  any  of  that 
cool  self-possession  and  talent  for  intrigue  for  which 
Dudley  was  so  distinguished— accompHshtnents  almost 
essential  for  a  successful  provincial  governor.  Lieu- 
tenant-governor  Tailer  was  also  superseded,  that  post 
being  secured  for  William  Dummer,  a  cousin  of  the 
1716.  agent.  On  Shute's  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  he  threw 
^^-  himself  without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  party  of  the 
public  bank,  (uid  became,  in  consequence,  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  other  party,  disappointed  at  gaining  nothing 
by  the  change.  In  hojpes  to  stop  the  clamor  about  the 
decay  of  trade  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  complaints 
which 'Shute  himself  re««ohoed  in  his  inaugural  q>eecb, 
an  additional  £100,000  of  paper  was  issued,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties,  and  let  out  on  loan  as  be- 
fore. These  biDs  soon  depreciated,  and  l^ute  became 
urgent  witii  the  General  Court  to  devise  some  means 
for  restoring  their  value.  But  exhortations  on  that  head 
were  very  coldly  received.  Additional  issues  of  paper 
continued  the  favorite  panacea  for  a  pecuniary  pressure, 
which .  eticated  loud  complaints-— a  pressure,  it  would 
seem,  reel-  enough,  originating  in  the  stoppage  of  that 
demand  for  provisions  to  supply  the  fleets  and  armies 
formerly  kept  up  in  the  American  seas,  a  source,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  of  large  profits  to  New  England  and 
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the  jniddle  ccdonies.    Among  other  XQeaanres  of  relief,  the  ooapteb 
General  Court,  like  the  Carolina  Assembly ,  resorted  tn 
tiiQ  old  plan  of  allowing  taxes  to  be  paid  ii^  certain  arti-  1720. 
cles  of  oouQtry  produce  at  fixed  rates.     So  far  was  tiie 
issue  of  paper  pushed,  that  jgOOO  were  put  out  in  «  pen- 
nies, twopences,  and  threepences,"  stamped  on  parch- 
ment, the  first  round,  the  second  square,  the  third  <<  six 
angular."     Rhode  Island  contributed  her  share  toward  1721. 
ihe  jelief  of  ccoumeroial  distress,  in  a  paper  mcmey 
<<  bank,"  or  stodc  of  ^£40,000,  to  be  lent  out  to  the  in- 
habitants, the  interest  payable  in  hemp  or  flaX)  upon  the 
production  of  which  increased  bounties  had  just  been  of- 
fered in  an  amended  act; of  Parliament  for  encouraging 
the  production  of  naval  stores  in  A^^^^ierica. 

The  narrow  mercantile  jealousy  of  the  mother  coun^  1719 
try  bad  just  been  manifested  in  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  CoQomoiss,  <^  that  the  ereotim,  of  manufiBU)tories  in  the 
colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependency  on  Great  Brit- 
ain."   Into  the  bill  for  increasing  and  regulating  the  boun-  1721« 
ties  on  colonial  naval  stores,  the  British  irciif-masters  pro- 
cured the  insertion  of  a  clause. to  prohibit  the  production     ' 
of  iron  in  the  colonies.     But  remcostranoes  were  made 
by  the  colonial  agentsj  and  this  clause,  was  dvof^ped. 
New  England  had  already  six  fumaoes  and  nineteen 
forges.     The  product  of  iron  was  still  more  active  iA 
Pennsylvania,  whence  a  supply  was  furnished  to  the 
otiier  colonies.    The  ship-carpenters  in  the  Thames  conv- 
plained  ^<  that  their  trade  was  hurt,  and  their  workmen  1724 
emigrated,  since  so  many  vessels  were  built  ^n  New  En- 
gland."    But  the  Board  of  Trade  despaired  of  a  remedy, 
^ince  it  would  hardly  do  ta  prohibit  .the  building  c^  ships 
by  the  colonists. 

Meanwhile  a  warm  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Bridger,  1717. 
the  king's  surveyor  of  the  woods,  tod  the  people  of  Maine, 
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cHAFTca  as  to  the  property  of  the  pine-trees  in  that  proyinoe,  ali 

of  which,  fit  fcr  masts,  growing  dn  any  tminclosed  land, 

1717<  were  claimed  as  the  king's,  under  a  clause  in  t)ie  char- 
ter and  the  acts  of  Parliament  already  mentioned.  Eli- 
i^a  Cooke,  a  member  of  the  ooonoil,  son  of  the  former 
pqmlar  leader  of  fbat  name,  and  a  snooessor  to  his  po- 
tttical  influence,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  woodsmen. 
He  maintained  that  within  the  limits  of  Gorges's  ancient 
province,  as  purchased  by  Massachusetts,  the  property 
of  |he  pine-trees  belonged,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the 

1718.  inhabitants  in  common.     On  Shute's  rejection  of  Cooke 
*as  a  counselor,  the  House  took  up  the  qbarrel,  and,  in 

1719.  reply  to  a  speech  of  Shute's  on  the  subject,  sent  in  an 
answer,  or  remonstrance,  in  which  they  charged  Bridg- 
er  with  gross  malpractices  in  office.  The  goremor.  re- 
quested  them  not  to  print  that  paper,  and  when  they  in- 
sisted <m  doing  Bo,  he  told  them  that  he  had  the  powet 
over  the  press,  and  would  prevent  it.     He  alluded  to  a 

»  clause  in  his  instructions,  continued  since  the  timre  of 

\  *  Andros,  by  which  the  governor  was  charged  to  allow  i^ 
printing  without  his  special  license.  Upon  the  strength 
of  this  instruction,  Shute  wished  to  prosecute  the  print- 
•rsj'bcrt  the  attorney  general,  when  he  came  to  frame  an 
indictment,  could  find  no  law  for  it ;  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  when  applied  to  for  advice,  returned  no  answer. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  free  printing  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  ice  thud  broken,  pamphlets  began  to  is- 
sue from  the  press,  especially  on  the  paper  money  con* 
^  troversy ;  but  this  liberty,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  by 
no  means  yet  very  perfect. 

1720.  The  next  year  the  House  chose  Cooke  for  their  speaker. 
^*^'    The  governor  rejected  him ;  and  when  the  House  disput* 

ed  his  right  upon  that  point,  he  dissolved  the  court.     A 
hit     T^^^  court  was  immediately  called,  and,  not  to  interrupt 
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the  publlo  business,  another  speaker  was  chosen ;  but  the  chapter 

goyprnor  and  the  Honse  were  mutuall j  imbitteredy  ^^ 

the  question  of  right  remained  undecided.  1720. 

Pending  this  quarrel  with  the  goyemor,  diffioultiei. 
began  to  arise  on  the  eastern  frontier.  In  oonformity 
with  the  treaty  of  Utrechti  the  French  bi^d  withdrawn 
from  the  peninsula  of  Noya  Scotia  into  the  island  of  St. 
John's,  and  especially  of  Cape  BretoUi  where  presently 
ihey  began  to  build  the  formidable  forlarees  of  Louisburg, 
oyerlooking  not  only  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  |jaw- 
rence,  but  the  coasts,  also,  of  Noya  Scotia  and  New  En- 
gland. Soon,  howeyer,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  extemk 
of  Aoadici  as  ceded  by  the  recent  treaty.  According  to 
!lie  French^  this  cession  included  only  the  peninsula 
now  known  as  the  British  proyinqe  of  Noya  Scotia. 
The  whole  country  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fund  "      ebec,  tf  not,  in  fact,   a 

part  b  least  as  the  territory 

(^  iUi  possessed  it.     The  Jes- 

9ii  D  le  Petiobsoot,  and  ^espe- 

,  cially  lage  of  Norridgewooksj 

on  th  bjects  of  great  jealoosy 

in  Massaobusetts.  Shortly  after  Shute's  arriyal  Ji^  h|id 
held  a  conferenoe  with  these  eastern  tribes,  who  could 
muster  about  fiye  hundred  warriors.  Constant  encroach- 
ments on  their  lands  kept  them  in  yery  bad  humor,  and 
soon  led  to  retaliations  on  their  part.  On  the  part  of 
the  colonists  there  was  a  strong  disposition  for  war ;  but 
the  goyernor  was  reluctant,  and  hence  a  new  subject  of 
quarrels. 

Matters  were  not  at  all  mollified  at  the  next  General  1721 
Court.     Already^  as  a  symptom  of  dissatisfactiqn,  £100 
had  been  ourtailed  from  Shute's  salary  of  £1200  in  de- 
preciating paper.     The  House  now  refused  to  yote  any    Utf 
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CBAFTBR  salary  at  all^  either  to  him  or  the  other  officials,  many 
nf  wbpm  had  seats  in  the  oounoil,  unless  the  governor 
1721.  would  first  assent  to  certain  bills  and  resolves  whioh  they 
were  bent  upon  passing.  Dummer,  the  agent  in  En- 
gland, because  he  had  advised  more  moderation  of  con- 
duct, was  abruptly  dismissed  &om  office.  The  House 
also  adjourned  for  a  week  without  asking  the  governor's 
consent,  which  he  maintained  they  had  no  power  to  do 
under  the  charter,  and  he  dissolved  them  in  consequence. 
Aug.  A  new  Assembly  immediately  called  yielded  so  far  as 
to  vote  Shute  £500  of  the'  depreciated  ourrcffiey  as  half 
a^  year's  salary,  being  a  curtailment  of  another  £100 ; 
and  after  a  session  passed  in  disputes,  the  governor  and 
council  were  at  lengtli  induced  to  agree  to  a  secret  ex- 
pedition for  seizing  Easles,  accused  of.  stimulating  the 
Eastern  Indians  to  hostility. 

^  Nov.  An  adjourned  session  was  interrupted  by  the  small-pox, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  had  broken  out 
in  Boston,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm.  In  the 
published  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  whioh 
he  was  a  member.  Cotton  Mather  had  seen  some  letters 
.  from  Turkey^  giving  an  account  of  the  practice  there  of 
CDmmunieoting  the  small-pox  by  inoculation,  thus  ena- 
bling the  patient  to  prepare  for  the  disorder,  and  to  go 
through  it  more  safely  than  wbeii  taken  in  the  natural 
way.  With  oharacteristic  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  Mathqr 
took  hold  of  this  idea ;  and  having  applied  in  vain  to  the 
three  or  four  oiher  medical  practiticmers  of  Boston,  he  at 
last  prevailed  on  Zabdiel  Boylston.to  try  the  experiment. 
A  native  of  the  colony,  a  man  of  skill  and  reputation 
in  his  profession,  humane  and  courageous,  Dr.Boylston 
odmmenced  upon  his  own  son.  The  first  trials  were  suc- 
cessful ;  yet  it  required  no  little  courage  to  go  on.  In- 
oculation was  violently  opposed  by  the  •ther  practition- 
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era,  headed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  a  pragmatical  Sootohman.  ch^ptbh 
Several  pamphlets  published  on  the  subjeot  prove,  by  thA 
virulence  of  their  style,  the  excitement  of  the  disputants.  1721 . 
The  new  practice  was  denounced  as  an  infusion  of  ma- 
lignity into  the  blood ;  a  species  of  poisoning ;  an  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  it 
was  to  wound  and  to  heal ;  an  attempt  to  thwart  God, 
who  sent  the  small-pox  as  a  punishment  for  sins,  and 
whose  vengeance  wotQd  tiius  be  only  provoked  the  more. 
Many  <<  sober,  pious  people"  thought  that,  if  any  of 
Boylston's  patients  should  die,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  murderer.  An  exasperated  mob  paraded  the  streets 
with  haltera  in  their  bands,  threatening  to  hang  the  ih- 
oculators.  A  lighted  grenade^  filled  with  combustibles, 
was  thrown  into  Cotton  Mather's  house,  into  the'  very 
sick  chamber  of  an  inoculated  patient. 

Against  superstition  and  prejtidices  thus  inflamed  by 
the  membera  of  a  learned  profession,  which  ought  to  take 
the  lead  in  natural  science,  Cotton  Mather  made  a  npble 
stand,  hardly  to  have  been  expected  firom  one  so  active 
thirty  years  before  in  the  witchcrafb  delusion.  His 
venerable  father,  now  very  old^  and  the  other  ministera 
of  Boston,  sustained  him ;  but  their  united  influence 
could  hardly  stem  the  popular  torrent.  The  selectmen 
took  strong  ground  against  inoculation :  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  Greneral  Court,  a  bill  had  passed  the  Hbuse 
to  prohibit  the  practice ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
council.  In  the  end  the  inoculators  completely  triumph- 
ed. The  very  same  inonth  in  which  Boylston  and  Ma- 
ther commenced  their  experiments  in  Boston,  inoculation 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  witty  and  accom- 
plished Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  lately  returned 
from  a  residence  at  Constantinople.  The  success  0^  this 
practice  soon  silenced  all  opposition ;  and  it  continued  in 
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CHAPTER  extensive  use  until  superseded  by  the  more  brilliant  dis- 

l«oovery  of  Jenner.     When  Boylston  visited  England  a 

few  years  after,  he  was  received  with  distinguished  at- 
tention, and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

1722.  The  expedition  against  Norridgewook,  whiph  the  gov- 
ernor  had  delayed,  but  afterward,  on  the  remonstrance 
of  the  court,  had  sent  forward,  was  not  successful  in 
seizing  Rasles ;  but  his  papers,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ^sailants,  who  pillaged  the  church  and  the  mis- 
sionary's house,  strcQgthened  suspicions  that  the  Indians 
.were  encouraged  by  Canadian  £(upport.     The  Indians 

July,  retorted  the  attack  on  Norridgewook  by  burning  Bruns- 
wickji  a  nj3W  village  recently  established  on  the  Andros- 
coggin.- The  tribes  of  Nova  Scotia  also  joined  in  the  war. 
At  the  Gut  of  Canso  they  seized  seventeen  fishing  ves- 
sek  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  several  of  which^  how- 
ever, were  presently  recovered,  with  severe  loss  to  ^he 
Indian  captors. 

When  the  General  Court  came  together,  new  disputes 
arose  between  the  governor  and  the  House  as  to  the  ccm- 
duct  of  the  war,  of  which  the  representatives  sou^t  to 
engross  the  entire  management.  Disgusted  by  the  op- 
position of  an  Assembly  /<  more  fit,"  as  he  thought,  «  for 
the  affailrs  of  farming  than  for  the  duty  of  legislators," 
Shute  had  secretly  obtained  leave  to  return  home ;  and, 

Dec.  without  giving  any  intimation  of  his  purposes,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  province.  The  administration,  by  his  de- 
parture, passed  into  the  hands  of  Dummer,  the  lieuteur 
ant  governor,  who  remained  at  the  bead  of  affiodrs  for  the 
next  six  years. 

1723.  The  General  Court  soon  aooonmiodated  virith  Dum- 
mer the  quarrel  which. Shute  had  left  on  his  hands.  H]e 
yielded  to  some  of  their  demands,  and  they  abandoned 
o&ers.     The  Indian  war  proved  expensive  and  annoying. 
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and  large  issues  of  paper  money  became  necessary  to  cHAprnat 
carry  it  on.  ^ 

Connecticut,  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Italians,  1723. 
professed  scruples  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  beg- 
ged Massachusetts  to  take  care,  lest  innocent  blood  were 
shed.  These  scruples  were  presently  quieted,  and  Con<- 
necticut  furnished  the  quota  asked  for.  Attempts  re- 
peatedly made  to  engage  the. assistance  of  the  Mohawks 
were  less  successful.  They  not  only  refused  to  take  up 
the  hatchet,  but,  what  was  still  more  unpalatable,  they 
advised  Massachusetts,  as  a^  sure  means  of  peace,  to  i^- 
store  the  Indian  lands  and  prisoners. 

The  attacks  .o{  the  Indians  e](tended  along  tiie  wboje 
northern  frontier  as  far  west  as  Connecticut  River.  To 
cover  the  towns  in  that  vedley,  Fort  Dumm^  was  pres- 
ently erected,  on  the  site  of  whatsis  now  Brattleboroiighj  1724. 
the  oldest  English  settlement  within  the  linuts  of  the 
present  state  of  Verbiont. 

Having  seized  an  armed  schooner  in  one  of  the  east- 
ern harbors,  a  party  of  Indians  cruised  along  the  coast, 
and  captured  no  less  than  soven  vessels.  It  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  Norridge- 
wock  was  surprised  by  a  second  expedition ;  Rasles  was  Angntt 
slain,  with  some  thirty  of  his  Indian  disciples ;  the  sacired 
vessels  and  <<  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Chrbt"  were 
sooffingly  profaned;  the  chapel  was  pillaged  and  burned, 
and  the  village  broken  up. 

The  premium  on  scalps  was  raised  to  dClOO,  payable, 
however,  in  the  depreciated  currency. '  Lovewell,  a  noted 
partisan,  surprised,  near  the  head  of  Salmon  Falls  Biver,  1725. 
ten  Indians  asleep  round  a  fire.    He  killed  them  all,  and    ^^* 
marched  in  triumph  to  Dover,  with  their  scalps  hooped 
and  elevated  on  pdes.     In  a  second  expedition  he  was    May.  < 
less  successful*     Near  the  head  of  the  Saco,  on  the  mar- 
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cHAPTpi  gin  of  a  pond^  he  feU  mtx>^  an  Indian  ambush^  tad  was 
ftlftin  at  the  first  fire  with  eight  of  his  men.     The  rest 

1725.  defended  themselves  bravely  through  a  whole  day's  fight, 
repulsed  the  Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat. 

Embassadors,  meanwhile,  were  sent  to  Canada  to  re- 
monstrate against  ihe  oountenanoe  given  there  to  the 
hostile  Indians;  and  an  application  was  made  to  the 
long  to  compel  the  neighboring  colonies  and  the  Mo- 
hawks to  join  in  the  wai.  The  Board  of  Trade  inclined 
to  favor  this  request;  but  ahroady  the  Penobscots  had 
proposed  a  peace,  which  tiie  colonists  were  very  glad  to 
accept ;  and  the  N(»rridgewodc8  pi^esratly  came  into  it. 
Jjidicious  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  Indians 
against  the  extortioib  and,  villainy  of  private  traders  by 
the  establishment  of  public  trading  bouses  to  supply 
Ihem  with  goods  at  cost.  By  this  means  peace  was  pre- 
served for  many  years,  and  the  settlements  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  extended  without  intenuptioiu 

The  degree  of  freedom  which  the  press  had  lately  ob- 
tained, and  the  discussions  carried  on  in  pamphlets  as  to 
paper  money,  the  small-pox,  and  the  controversy  between 
Shute  and  the .  representatives,  had  encouraged  James 

1722.  Franklin  to  set  tq[)  a  newspaper  at  Boston,  called  the 
New  England  Cowrant.  There  vrore  already  two  news- 
papers there — one  of  tbem  estabUshed  as  long  ago  as 
.  1704,  small  sheets  confined  to  advertiseoients  and  items 
of  news — ^but  the  Courant  was  the  first  American  news- 
paper thlBit  aspired  to  discuss  publio  questiiHis,  and  to 
guide  and  enlighten  publio  opinion.  Yet  it  was  not  al- 
ways on  the  enlightened  side;  for»  out  of  hostility  to  the 
Mathers  and  the  ministers,  it  joined  in  the  popular  clam- 
or against  inooulation.  One  of  its  artides,  in. relation 
to  a  vessel  fitted  out  to  ornise  for  pirates,  was  construed 
by  tiie  General  Court  into  a  oontempt,  for  which  the 
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publisher  was  oommitted  to  prison.  Some  essays  from  cuaptek 
the  pen  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  youtii  of  sixteeui  ' 
an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  gently  satirizing  reli^ns  1723. 
hjrpocrisy,  gaye  still  greater  offense.  Hardly  wa^  Shate  ^^ 
gone  when  the  two  Franklins  were  had  op  before  a 
joint  committee  of  the  council  and  the  House,  who 
charged  upon  the  paper  «  a  tendency  to  mook  jreligion, 
and  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;"  that  <<  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  are  therein  profeuoely  abused;, the  reverend  and 
fetithful  ministers  of  the  Gt>qpel  injuriously  reflected  on, 
his  jmajesty's  government  affironted,  and  the  pdaoe  and 
good  order  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  province  dis-. 
tnrbed.'^  Upon  the  strength  of  these  vague  charges, 
the  ycmnger  Franklin  was  admonished.  His  brother 
was  forbidden  vo  publish  the  Courant,  or  any  other  paper 
or  pamphlet,  unless  it  were  first  approved  ^and  licensed 
by  the  colonial  secretary.  This  order  was  evaded  by 
publishing  the  papw  in  the  name  of  the  younger  Frank- 
lin. But  greater  cauticxti  was  necessary ;  the  contributors 
to  whom  it  had  been  indebted  grjELduaUy  dropped  off,  the 
paper  lost  its  interest,  and  presently  perished  for  laok  of 
support-— ominous  fate  of  thefirst^firee  press  in  Ammca! 
The  Philadelphia  Mercury,  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
colonies  out  of  Boston,  comment^  with  just  severity 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  a  censorship  in  Massachu- 
setts. But,  in  the  way  of  liberty,  the  publisher  of  that 
paper  had  little  to  boast.  Not  a  year  before,  on  account 
of  some  offensive  artiefe,  he  had  been  summoned  before 
the  governor  and  coundl,  and  oompelted  to  make  a  hum- 
ble apology,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  an  intimation 
^itbat  he  must  not  presume  to  puUish  any  thing  re- . 
latiBg  to  the  affiors  of  this  or  any  other  of  his  miyesty's^ 
colonies  witibont  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  seoie- 
tary."  ^ 

n.— U 
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V. 

CHAPTTO      In  the  oentnry  sino^  ftd  settlanent  New  Bngland  had 
.  undergone  a  gieat  obange.     The  austere  manners  of  the 


yxpy^ 


1723.  Puritan  fathers  were  stiUi  indeed,  preserved;  their  lan- 
guage wae  repeated ;  their  observances  were  kept  up ; 
their  institntfons  wei^e  revered ;  forms  and  habits  ze^ 
mained — ^but  the  spirit  was  gone.  The  more  ordinary 
objects  of  human  desire  and  pursuit,  the  universal  pas- 
sion for  wealth)  pblitical  squabbles  wilh  tiie  royal  gov- 
ernors, land  speculations,^  paper  mcmey  jofas^  and  projects 
(tf  territorial  and  personal  aggrandizemenl^  had  superse- 
ded those  metaphysical  diq[)utBs,  tiiat  spiritual  vision,  and 
that  absorbing  passion  for  a  pure  theooratio  oooimon- 
wealth  which  had  carried  the  fiithers  into  the  wilderness 
Even  Cotton  Mather,  rach  was  the  progress  of.ofwion, ' 
boasted  of  the  harmony  in  which  various  religious  seots 
lived  tc^ethef  in  Boston,  and  spoke  of  religious  persecu- 
tion as  an  dbedete  blunder* 

1718.  At  tiie  /settlement  id  Elisha  Callender  over  the  Bbs- 
ton  Baptist  Church,  both  tiie  Mathers  had  assisted  at  the 
ordination.  Cotton  Mather  even  preached  the  sermon, 
which  was  printed,  with  the  title  <<  Good  men  united." 
<<Curaed.be  the  anger,"  says  this  sermon, .«< for  it  is 
fierce ;  and  the  wrath,  for  it  is  cruel ;  ^poA,  for  nothing 
but  only  to  make  divisions  in  Jacob,  and  diseensions  in 
Israel."  <<  New  England,  also,  in  some  former  times,  has 
dime  something  of  this  aspect  which  would  not  now  be  so 
well  approved  o^  in  which,  if  the  brethren  in  whose  house 
we  are  now  convened  met  with  any  thing  too  unbroth- 
erly,  they  now  with  satisieu)tion  hear  us  expressing  our 
dislike  of  every  thing  which  looked  like  persecution  in 
tiie  days  that  have  passed  over  us;"  This  remarkaUe 
mollification  toward  the  Baptists  on  the  part  of  the  dd 
leaders  in  the  Congregational  ehurdies  is  partly,  indeed, 
to  be  explained  by  their  common  dislike  to  the  fashion- 
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able  and  growijig  Lfttitadinarianiamy  to  which  now  be-  ohapteb 
gan  to  be  added-^-e  new  t^r6r— ^an  increased  tendency  ' 

to  Episcq[>aUan  forms.  1738. 

In  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  SngUsh  Church,  in  which 
a  philosophic  latitudinarianism  was  fest  rising  ascendant 
over  High  Churdi  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  Low 
Church  enthttsiBsm  on  the  otfaeri  the  colonial  doubiws 
and  firee-think^s,  and  all  those  to  whom  Puritan  aus^ 
terity  was  repulsi?e,  were  inclined  to  seek  refuge.  There 
ara  always  masy  whom  deoent  ceremonies  delight  The 
ambitiaus  lK>pdd  to  recomm  and  themselves,  as  chuichijien, 
to  the  authorities  at  home*  The  rich  and  p6lite  prefsr- 
red  a  worship  which  seemed  to  bring  them  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  English  aristooraoy.  The  same  influences 
were  felt  in  America  as  in  England,  where  the  Dissent- 
ers were  faist  sliding  back  into  the  Church. 

Nor  were  these  influences  confined  to  laymen.  Some 
of  the  moVe  studious  and  more  aspiring  at^ong  the  min- 
isters found  diarms  in  the  idea  of  apostolic  successioti,  and 
temptation  in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  ^mres,  untroub** 
led  by  the  obstinate  turbulence  of  stifi'^necked  church 
members,  in  theory  the  spiritual  equids  of  the  pastor, 
whom,  in  order  to  manage,  it  was  necessary  to  humor 
and  to  suit.  Having  found  their  way  even  among  the 
primitive  townships  of  Connecticut,  these  ides^  received 
emphatic  expre«uon  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
Connecticut  College,  transferred  front  Saybrook  to  New  171b 
Haven,  and  named  «' Yale,**  after  a  benefactor,  a  natHo 
of  Connecticut,  wha  had  given  something  to  it  from  a 
fortune  acquired  in  the  East  Indies,  had  be^n  lately  fai-'  1719. 
trusted  to  the  rectorship  of  Tiifiotiiy  Cutler,  a  minister 
of  talent  and  distinguished  learning.  To  the  surprise 
and  alarm  of  the  ^ood  people  of  New  England,  Cutier, 
with  the  tutor  of  the  college  and  two  neighboring  mims- 
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cmsTER  ters,  took  oooasioo^  one  commencement  day,  to  avow  oon- 
-  version  to  Episcopacy — a  lapse  in  which  they  persisted, 
1722.  in  spite  of  an  elaborate,  and,  as  the  andience  thought, 
most  convincing  argument,  set  forth  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  by  'Governor  Saltonstall,  in  favor  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. Cutler  .was  forthwith  <<  excused"  from  all 
further  setvice  as  rector  of  the  college ;  and  provision 
Was  made  for'  requiring  of  all  fdtuire  rectors  satisfstotory 
evidence  of  <<  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  in  opposition 
to  Arminiari  and  prelatioal.  corruptions."  This  prompt 
discipline,  and  the  vehement,  outcry  raised  against  the 
deserters,  terrified  and  stopped  short  several  others,  inclin- 
ed, it  was  suspected,  to  join  in  the  revolt.  ^  Defection, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  spread.  Cutler  became  rector 
of  a  hew  Episc<^al  church  in  Boston.  The  dismissed 
ministers  were  maintained  as  missionaries  by  the  Englidi 
society  for  propagating  the  Gt)spel,  and  a  new  element, 
through  their  m^ans,  w^  graduaUy  introduced  into  the 
religious  system  of  Connecticut,  destined,  a  century  aft- 
erward, to  work  a  poUticd  revolution.  « 
The  jealousy  excited  by  the  secessions  in  Connecticut 

1724.  was  evinced  in  Massachusetts  by  the  trial  of  John  Check- 
ley,  afterward  ordained  as  an  Episcopal  missionary,  and 
sent  to  preach  in  Rhode  Island,  for  publishing  Leslie'^ 
<<  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,"  with  an  ap 
pendix  by  himself,  in  which  episcopal  ordination  wa^ 
insisted 'upon  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian  min- 
ister.    ThHl  publication  was  charged  as  tending  <<  to 
bring  into  eoniempi  and  infiBimy  the  ministers  of  the 
Holy  Gtospel  established  by  law  within  his  majesty^s 
province"  of  Massachusetts.     The  jury  having  found  a 
special  verdict  stating  the  fietcts,  the  indictment  was  sus 
tain^  by  the  courti  and  Cheokley  was  fined  £50. 
A  convention  of  all  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
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the  provinoe  was  annuaUy  held  at  Boston ;  but,  as  that  chapter 

body  did  not  possess  any  eoolesiastical  authority,  they 

petitioned  the  General  Court  to  authorize  a  synod  after  1725. 
the  example  of  former  times.  The  object,  no  doubt,  was 
to  strengthen  the  Congregational  churches  againsi  pre- 
latio  invasions.  While^  this  petition  was  still  pending, 
the  Episcopalians  made  such  .representations  in  England 
that  Dummer  received  a  sharp  reprimand  for  having  en- 
tertained it.  To  make  matters  sure,  the  holding  of  any 
such  synod  ^without  the  express  consent  of  the  king  was 
pronotlnced  by  the  English  crown  lawyers  illegal. 

So  far  from  regaining  the  ground  they  had  lost^  the 
Congregational  churches  found  it  iiecessar^  still  to  yield. 
It  was  presently  conceded  to  the  Epiiscopalians  that  the  1727. 
ministerial  taxes  assessed  upon  them,  -instead  of  going, 
as  hitherto,  to  the  Congregational  ministers,  should  be 
paid  over  to  their  own  clergy.     The  next  year  the  same  1728. 
justice  was  partially  extended  to  th^  Baptists  and  Quak- 
ers.   Similar  laws  were  enacted  in  Connecticut  and-New  1729. 
Hampshire;   but  this  conces^on  was  long  clogged  by 
several  troublesome  provisos,  intended  to  confine  its  oper- 
ation within  the  narrowest  limits. 

Education  and  habit,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
outward  forms,  are  not  easily  overcome.  Episcopacy 
made  but  slow  progress  in  New  England.  A  greater 
change,  however,  was  silently  going  bn ;  among  the  moire 
intelligent  and  thoughtful,  both  of  laymen  and  ministers, 
Latitudinarianism  continued  to  spread.  Some  approach- 
ed even  toward  Socinianism,  carefully  concealing,  how- 
ever, from  themselves  their  advance  to  that  abyss.  The 
seeds  of  schism  were  broadly  sown ;  but  efxtreme  caution 
and  moderation  on  the  side  of  the  Latitudinarians  long 
prevented  any  open  rupture.  They  rather  insinuated 
than  avowed  their  opinions.     Afraid  of  a  controversy,  in 
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CHAPTER  wbiob  they  were  oonsoious  that  popular  prejndioe  would 

be  all  against  them,  unsettled  many  of  them  in  their 

1725.  own  minds,  and  not  daring  to  probe  matters  to  tiw  bot- 
tom, they  patiently  waited  the  iur^r  effeots  of  that 
,  progressive  change  by  which  they  themselves  had  been 

borne  along.  To  gloss  over  thdr  heresies,  they  called 
themsdves  Arminiai^ ;  tiiey  even  took  the  name  of 
moderate  Calvinists.  Like  all  doubters,  they  lacked 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  fiaitb.  Like  all  dissemblers,  they 
were  timid  and  hesitating.  Conservatives  as  well  as 
,  Latitudinarians^  they  w^sh^d,  above  all  things,,  to  ex^joy 
their  salaries  ^nd  clerical  dignities  in  comfort  aiul  in 
peace.  Free  compiaratively  in  theii;  studies,  they  were 
very  cautious  in  their  pulpits  how  they  shocked  the 
fixed  prejudices  of  a  bigoted  people  whose  bread  they 
^*  ate.     It  thus  happened  tiiat  while  ihe  New  England 

theology,  as  held  by  the  more  intelligent,  underwent  de- 
Icided  changes,  the  old  Puritan  phraseology  was  still  gen- 
erally preserved,  and  the  old  Puritan  doctrines,  in  con- 
«  sequence,  stilly  kept  their  hold,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
mass  of  the  people*  Yet  rem^kable  local  modifications 
of  opinion  were  silently  produced  by  individual  minis- 
ters, the  influence  of  the  abler  Latitudinarian  divines 
being  traceable  to  this  day  in  the  respective  place£(  of 
their  settlement.  The  growth  of  Latitudiarianism  was 
tiie  naturfd  firuit  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Puritan  Others, 
tiie.  necessity  of  a  learned  ministry.  That  .learning  on 
which  they  relied  against  papist  and  prelatic  supersti- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  Antmomian  enthusiasm  on  the 
other,  could  not  but  react  on  themselves.  As  the  exalt- 
ed religious  imagination  of  New  England  subsided  to  the 
common  level,  aa  reason  and  the  moral  sense  began  to 
struggle  against  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  religious 
awe,  a  party  inpvitably  appeared  which  aought  by  learo 
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ed  glo68e#  to  apoontmodate  the  hard  text  of  the  Scrip-  cbaftkb, 

turecr  knd  the  hard  dootrines  of  tiie  popular  oreed  to  the....: 

altered  state  o£  the  public  mind.,  *  1725. 

Shote  was  stMl  prosecuting  his  complaints  in  £n- 
gland,  and  the  <diarter  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
The  representatives  wished  to  intrust  its  defense  tp  an 
agent  appointed  by  their  sole  au^orily.  But  the  con- 
sent of  the. council  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
vote  to  pay  him^  aad  they  insisted  vn  restoring  Bum- 
mer ;  Cookcy  howevei,  the  popul^  leac|jer  in  the  House> 
.was  appointed  his  colleague.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  ^  agents,  Shuts  was  jsustained  in  all  his  complaints; 
and  the  General  Court  found  itself  obliged  to  accept  an  1726. 
explanatory  charter,  securing  to  the  gpvemori  in  express 
tenias)  the  right  to  negative  th(B  tooted  speaker,  and 
limitiog  tiie  adjournment  of  the  House,  by  its  own  vote, 
to  not  more  than  two  days  at  once. 

Usher,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  had 
been  superseded  by  George  Yaughan,  a  native.merchant,  1716« 
whom  the  colony  had  employed  as  their  ageut  in  Great  , 
Britain,  and  who  seems  to  have  cultivated  favor  by  a 
memorial  suggesting  <<to  bring  New  Englatnd  into  the 
land  tax  of  Great  Britain."     Under  his  administration  1717 
£15,000  of  paper  was  issued  on  the  loan  system.    Hav- 
ing quarreled  with  the  Assembly  about  revenue,  and 
with  Shttte  about  power,  he  was  soon  superseded  by  John    Dsa 
Wentwortb,  grand^n  of  one  ^f  the  first  settleis  of  the 
province. 

The  deaths  of  Allen  and  his  eldest  son  delivered  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  from  that  series  of  lawsuits 
by  which  they  had  so  long  been  harassed,  and  which 
they  had  stickled  at  no  means,  not  even  mutilation  of 
records  and  forgery  of  Indian  deeds,  to  ^efeat.  In  the 
coulrse  of  this  controversy  they  had  expressly  disclaimed 
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CHAPTEE  any  pretensiocs  to  the  lands  beyond  the  bpundaries  of  the 
^settled  townships.      Those  lands,  it  was  conoedod,  be- 
longed to  Alien.     But  his  heirs  were  minors ;  Usher, 
also,  had  a  mortgage  upon  half  the  province ;  and  when 
it  was  desired  to  extend,  the  settlement,  a  difficulty 
arose  about  giving  titles.     In  this  emergency,  Lieuten- 
ant-governor Wwitworth  assumed  to  grant  new  town- 
1719.  ships  in  the  name  of  the  king.     A  body  of  Presbyteri- 
ans from  the  north  of  Ireland  settled  at  Londonderry. 
1722.  Grants  were  also  issued  tot  Chestery  Nottingham^  Bar- 
rington^  and  Rochester^  thus  inclosing  the  old  towns  by 
an  exterior  range.     Settlement  was  delayed  by  the  In- 

1726.  dian  war;  but,  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  a 
great  spirit  of  land  speculation  curose.  The  -territory  on 
the  west  bdnk  of  the  Merrimac,  and,  indeed,  that  on  the 
east  bank,  within  three  miles  of  the  riveir,  a3  high  up,  at 
least,  as  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal  branches,  was 
claimed  by  Massachusetts  as  within  her  chartered  limits. 
Under  her  auiiiorrty  a  township  was  laid  out,  and  a  set- 
tlement commenced  at  Penacook,  afterward  called  Rum- 
ford,  now  Concord^  the  present  capital  of  New  Hamp- 

1 727.  shire.  The  next  year  a  line  of  townships  was  surveyed, 
extending  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Connecticut ;  and 
land  was  freely  granted  to  the  heirs  and  representatives 
of  the  soldier^s  in  the  former  Indian  and  Canadian  wars. 
A  township  opposite  Penaoook  was  bestowed  on  the^ 
survivors  of  Lovewell's  fight.  The  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  disputed  the  territorial  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts^ and,  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  granted  new  townships 
of  their  own.  But  the  surplus  population  of  the  old 
towns  was.  not  sufficient  for  so  many  new  ones,  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  grants  thus  made  were  settled. 
The  policy  of  encouraging  immigration  from  abroad, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  rapid  advancement  of 
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Pennsylyania  and  Carolina,  never  Ibnnd  fBtvor  in  New  chapteb 

England.     Even  th^few  Irish  settlers  at  Londonderry 

became  objects  of  jealousy.     They  bestowed,  however,  a  1727. 
great  benefit  on  the  province  by  introducing  the  cnltnre 
of  flax  and  the  potato. 

The  jealousy  so  long  felt  in  Elngland  of  the  charters  1723. 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  found  new  expression 
in  a  project  for  uniting  these  colonies,  -along  with  New 
Hampshire^  into  a  single  royal  provinoe ;  -to  which,  perti- 
nacious as  ever,  ibey  responded  by  a  resolution  to  part 
with  none  of  their  furivileges,  unless  <<  wrenched  from 
them."  On  tiie  death  of  Saltonstall,  J(m&ph  Talcot  was  1724 
chosen  governcMr  of  Connectiout,  an  office  which  he  con- 
tinued to  bold,  by  annual  re-elections,  for  seventeen  years. 

The  long-pending  boundary  dispute  between  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  carried  at  last  before  the  king  in  1720. 
cpuncil,  Deputy  ^governor  Jenckes  proceeded  to  London  as  ' 
agent  for  Rhode  Island. .    After  a  six  years'  suit,  the  Paw- 
oatuck,  in  acccnrdance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter^  was  1726. 
solemnly  c^stablished  as  the  Rhode  Island  boondary .    That 
little  cdony  thus  secured  as  a  part  of  her  territory  the 
King^s  Province,  or  Narraganset  country,  of  which  Massa-  1727. 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  had  so  long  labored  to  deprive 
her.   ;  Shortly  .after,  his  return,  Jenckes  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, as  Cranston's  successor.     The  boundary  with  Con- 
necticut being  finally  run  and  marked,  the  late  King's  1729. 
Province  was  erected  into  a  tiiird  county,  called  King^s 
(now  Washington). 

Tired  of  <<  begging  his  bread  of  those  who  tqok  pleas-  1714 
ure  in  bis  sufierings,"  and  fi&ding  that  threats  of  parlia- 
mentary interfdrence  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  «  bul- 
lying letters,"  having  obtained  from  the  new  ministers 
the  renewal  of  his  commission  as  governor  of  New  Yo/k 
and  New  Jersey,  Hunter  resorted  to  the  arts,  of  manage^ 
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CHAPTER  ment  and  oonailiation)  of  whioh  he  ^was  a  master  The 
.  New  York  ABsemUy  oonaisted,  as  yet,  of  only  nineteen 
1716.  member&  At  a  new  election,  Hunter,  by  the  aid  of 
Lewis  Morris,  soooaeded  in  seonring  <<a  well-disposed 
majority."  Morris  was  rewarded  for  his  servioes  by  the 
appointment  of  chief  justioe,  which,  however,  did  not 
disqaajiifyhim,  according  to  tiie  practice  of  that  day, 
from  continiiing  to  sit,  as  a  member  of  tiie  House.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  sxl  ill^sonsideired  speech  on  the  part 
of  MuUbrd,  4>ne  of.  the  Long  Island  repres^itatives,  and 
Hnnter's  most  nolent  oppon^it,  to  obtain  his  expulsion. 
The  goyernbr's  party,  coalescing,  it  wquld  seem,  with 
'  the  fragments  of  the- Leislerians,  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  grant  of  a,  revalue  tct  five  years.  The  govi^mor 
conceded,  in  vetum,  the  naturalizatkin  of  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants, often  hitherto  denied.  He  also  consented  to 
duties  on  British  goods  imported,,  and  to  discriminating 
tonnage  duties  on  ships  not  owned  in  tiie  colony — enact- 
ments 'lately  Tctoed  in  the  ease  of  Massachusetts,  and 
which  the  Board  of  'Trade  again  pronounced  inadmissi- 
ble. The  first  taste  in  New  York  of  paper  money  was 
the  d&10,000  issued  for  the  Canada  expedition,  presently 
followed  by  ;£28»000  for  the  discharge  of  proyincial 
debts  of  many  yeaxs'  standing,  but  for  which  the  Asson- 
bly  had  refiised  to  make  any  provision  till  this  convenient 
method  of  payment  was  found,  ^he  appetite  fmr  paper 
having  grown  with  indulg^ioe,  a  third  iasoe  was  now 
tnade  Hot  Indian  presents  and  the  erection  of  foritifications, 
to  be  sunk  in  twenty-one  years  by  an  excise  on  spirits. 
A  standing  revenue  and  a  subservient  Assembly  se- 
cured, Hunter  ruled  without  obstruction  this  <<  hitherto 
tmgovemable  province."  This  good  understanding  was 
presentiy  sealed  by  anotiier  paper  money  job  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character.     To  the-  outstanding  bills,  already 
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at  a  disooQiit  of  thioe  ftor  one^  a  new  sum  of  dC4B,000  chjptoi 

was  added^  under  pretense  of  paying  debts  fonneriy  over- 

looked,  debts  all^^ed  to  be  doe  to  the  oounsdors,  the  1717. 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  tbeir  firi^ds  and  parti- 
sans, in  some  instanoee  fat  seryioes  rendered  by  the  £bi- 
thers  of  some  of  them  thirty  years  before,  in  Leisler's 
tim^.  Tk^  grand  jury  of  New  York  remimstrated  against 
this  procedure  as  alike  fraudulent  and  impolitic;  where- 
upon the  delegates  (ordered  tiie  jurors  into  custody,  and 
gave  them  a  reprimand.  The' London  merchants,  suf- 
ferers by  the  depreciation,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  royal 
negative.  But  as  tiie  bills  were-  already  in  circulation, 
aU  that  could  be  done  was  to  issue  an  order,  henceforth  1719. 
embodied  in  the  instructions  of  ^  the  royal  governors, 
not  to  consent  to  any  paper  money  emissions  except  Sxr 
the  payment  of  current  expenses. 

In  New  Jersey,  by  siding  with,  the  Quakers  and  Dis-  1710. 
senters.  Hunter  ma^  his  administration  tokrab^  easy. 
Here,  too,  he  \was  supported  by  the  talents  of  Lewis 
Morris,  who  sat  in  the  council  The  office  of  cb^  jus- 
tice was  given  to  Jameson,  a  Kwyer  of  New  York,  made 
pc^ukur  by  an  able  and  bold  defense  of  <uie  of  the  Pres- 
bytman  ministers  prosecilted  by  Cornbury.  - 

In  a  new  Assembly,,  preaeutiy  chosen,  the.Churdlmien,  1716. 
having  obtained  a  majority,  elected  as  their  speaker  Dan- 
iel Goxe,  6^  o£  that  Coxe  already  mentioned  as  a  large 
{Hrqprietor  of  West  Neip^  Jersey  and  the  claimant  of  Gar- 
olana.  A  recent  act  of  Parliament,  made  perpetuid  in 
England,  and  extended  to  l^e-  colonies  for  five  years,  al- 
lowed the  affirmations  of  Quakers  in  oertain  cases ;  but 
the  formalily  of  an  oath  was  expressly  required  in  qual- 
ifications for  office,  of  jurymen,  and  of  witnesses  ia^  eapi. 
tal  trials.  This  act  of  Parlument,  it  wfut  contended  by 
the.Churchmen,  operated  to  repeal  the  local  acts  of  New 
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CBAPTEE  J^T^^J}  allowing' Quakers  to  affirm  in  all  cases.  Chiel- 
^""°'  justice  Jameson  thought  differently,  and  ruled  otherwise ; 
1716.  ^^  ^^^  olerk  of  his  court  placed  a  different  construc- 
tion on  the  law,  and  refused  to  administer  to  grand  ju- 
rymen any  thing  but  an  oath.  The  chief  justice,  having 
fined  the  clerk  for  contempt,  was  himself  indicted  at  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  Hunter  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation i)n  behalf  of  his  chief  justice ;  the  indiptment 
was  quashed,  and  the  lawyers  who-had  promoted  it  were 
suspended  frotn  practice.  The  tables,  aka,  were  turned 
upon  Coxe.  '  By  the  governor's  instructions^  and  an  act 
of  Assembly,  sessions  were-  to  be  alternately  held  at  Bur- 
lington and  Amboy.  The  instructions  allowed  a  certain 
discretion,  and,  though  the  last  i3essi<m  heui  been  held  at 
Amboy,  Hunter  chose  to  call  a  new  one  art  the  same  place. 
Coxe  and  his  partisans,  meaning  to  keep  ihe  governor 
out  of  any  supplies,  denounced  this  call  as  iflegal,  and  re- 
fused to  attehd.  By  great  exertions.  Hunter  got  a  bare 
majority  together,  whom  be  pe!>siiaded  to  choose  a  new 
speaker,  and  to  expel  Coxe  and  the  other  absent^  mem- 
bers for  <«  contempt  of  authority  and  neglect  of  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country."  Some  of  the  expelled  members, 
re-*elepted,  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats.  From 
the  Assembly  thus  purged,  Hunter  obtained  the  vote  of 
a  three  years'  revenue.  It  was  in  vain  that  Coxe  ^ 
pealed  to  England ;  Hunter  had  the  ear  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Coxe's  charges  were  no  more  regarded  than 
those  of  !Mulf(Nrd. 

Having  returned  to  England  with  glowing  eulogies 
from  his  two  Assemblies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Hunter  presently  obtained  there  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica, a  climate  more  suited  to  his  failing  healtii.  That 
^f  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was  given  to  William 
Burnet,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop.     Losses  by  the 
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South  Sea  bubUe  made  him  willing  to  aooept  a  colonial  cHAPm 

appointment.      Hunter  had.  taken  care  that  Schuyler, 

who  administered  the  government  in  his  absence  as  pres- 
ident of  the  coi^icil,  should  not  be  allowed  to  dissolve 
the  Asseonbly,  nor  to  make  any  official  changes;   and 
Burnet,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  by  the  convenient  aid  1720 
of  Morris,  obtained  firom  that  same  pliable  body  the  re-     ^^^ 
grant  of  a  five  years'  revenue. 

Though  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  spoke  of  the  Five  Natums 
as  <<  subject  to  England,"  the  French  had  by  no  means 
given  over  their  attempts  to  establish  an  influence  and 
trade  with  the  western  clans  of  thftt  confederacy.  To 
counteract  their  designs,  Burnet  procured  an  act  of  As- 
sembly to  cut  off  thjd  French  traders  firom  that  snjqply  of 
goods  for  the  Indian  traffic  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  obtain  at  Albuiy.  This  act  raised  a  great  clamor 
and  opposition>  on  the  part*  of  the  Albany  traders,  against 
which,  however,  Burnet  successfully  defended  himself. 

Having  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Senecas,  Joncaire 
had  acquired  a  great  influence  over  them,  and  had  been 
adcqpted  into  the  tribe.,  Joined  by  a. party  from  Mon- 
treal, with  whom  went  Charlevoix,  the  able  historian  of 
New  France,  then  on  his  way  from  Canada  to  New  Or- 
leans, Joncaire  cistablished  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Falls  of  1721. 
Niagara,  on  the  site  of  La  Salle's  temporary  post^  a 
permanent  trading  house. 

The  c<Mxmus8ioners  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  for 
settling  the  boundaries  in  America  between  France  and 
Grreat  Britain  had  lately  met  at  Paris.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on-  thi^  occasion  that  the  British  government  first ' 
became  aware  of  the  extensive  projects  entertained  by 
the  French  for  engrossing  the  interior  of  North  America. 
Advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  <<  to  extend  with  cau- 
tion the  English  settlements  as  fir  as  possible,  as  ttiere 
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cBsmk  was  no  great  probability  of  obtaining  an  arrangement  ot  • 
...,..._  generlil  boondariesi"  Bnmet  erected  a  trading  poet  near 
1721.  the  month  of  the  (Jeneeee,  thus  laying  claim  for  the 
province  of  New  York  to  the  eoath  shore  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  plantings  the  English  standard,  for  the  first  time, 
npon  the  great  Western  waters.  The  English  claimed 
the  territory  north  and  west  of  Lake  Ontario  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Five  Nations,  and  in  particular  to  the 
Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  by  the  right  of  former  conquests 
from  tiie  Horons.  They  pretended,  also,  that  by  a 
treaty  at  the  commencements  of  the  late  war,  of  which, 
however,  no  record  existed  except  an  entry-  in  the  conn- 
oil  books  of  New  York,  the  hontinj^  grounds  of  the  Mo- 
hawks  and  Oiieidas  had  been  specially  placed  under  En- 

1726.  glish  protection.  In  a  treaty  at  Albany,  Burnet  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  from, the  Moha^xics  and  Oneidas  a  con- 
firmation of  this  alleged  old  grant ;  and  from  the  three 
westeni  clans  the  cession,  also,  of  a  strip  of  territory^  six- 
ty miles  in  depth,  along^  the  south  shore  of  Lakes  Onta- 
rio and  Erie,  from  Oswego  to  Cayuga,  now  Cleveland, 
<<  to  be  protected  by  the  English"  for  the  use  of  those 
tribes.  In  sjMte  of  .tiie  remonstranees  of  the  French,  of 
the  Oneidas,  who  liked  not  to  see  a  fortified  post  in  their 
neighborhood^  and  even  of  the  New  York  merchants,  hos- 
tile to  any  change  in  their  course  of  trade  with  Montreal, 

1727.  Burnet  built  a  small  fort  at  Osuf^go^  partiy  at  his  own 
exp^ense,  since  the  Assembly  hesitated  to  vote  the  money. 
But  Oswego  was  outflanked  by  the  French  post  at  Niag* 
araj  converted  also  into  a  fort,  and  commanding  the  com- 
munication with  the  west,  from  which  the  English  were, 
as  yet,  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 

While,  thus  watchfol  over  the  foreign  relations  of  his 
province,  Burnet's  domestic  administratiim  became  in- 
volved in  embarrassments.     He  was  a  man  of  education, 
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and,  though  he  came  to  America  to  better  his  fortunes,  chaptir 

was  by  no  means  grasping  or  avaricioua-^-A  rare  virtue , 

in  a  odonial  goYemor.  But  he  had  little  axt  or  polioyi  1726: 
and  he  spoke  his  mind  with  an  inconsiderate  freedom^ 
which  mortified  the  pride  and  self-consequence,  of  Sdbuy- 
ler,  Phillips,  and  Delanoey,  leading  persons  in  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  province. ,  Though  still  supported  by  Mor- 
ris, and  by  Alexander  and  Golden-— two  recent  Scotch 
immigrants  of  talent,  the  first  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  phy- 
sdeian,  but  appointed  surveyor  general  and  master  in 
chancery,  and  both  presently  made  counselors — ^Burnet 
lost,  at  last,  ihe  control  of  the  Assembly*  Piqued  at 
their  behavior  in  refusing  a  contintiation  of  tiie  standing 
revenue  for  a  longer  period  tb^tn  tiiree  years,  and  that  at 
a  reduced  amount,  and  with  a  diminution  of  salaries,  Bur^ 
net  dissolved  this  once  pliant  body,  whose  existence  had 
continued  for  eteven  years.  The  new  Assembly,  still 
more  unmanageable,  complained  of  the  Court  of  Chan-  1727* 
eery,  in  which  the  governor  presicfed,  as  having  been  es- 
tablished without  authority  of  law — a  complaint  urged 
twenty  years  before^. but  which  till  the  pre9ent  time  had 
slumbered.  This  was  attacking  the  governor  in  a  tender 
point ;  for  he  took  no  little  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  office 
of  chancellor.  Another  ground  of  complaint  en  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  was  the,  sinecure  ofiiee  of  auditor  gen- 
eral, which  gave  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  brother  of  the 
minister,  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  colonial  rev- 
enue. Burnet  gave  offisnse  in  Englaml  by  lack  of  zeal  in 
defending  this  job ;  and  when  his  cotpmission  expired  by 
the  demise  of  tiie  crown,  his  enemies  in  the  colony  pro- 
cured his  removal.  He  received,  bowever,  by  way  of 
compensation,  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  whicb 
Shute  had  delayed  to  reassume,  and  which  he  now  resign- 
ed in  consideration  of  a  pension  of  d£400  out  of  the  West 
India  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  export  duty. 
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CHAPTER      Burnet. bad  some  trouble  witb  bis  first  New  Jersey 

Assembly,  but  by  consenting  to  the  emission  of  £40,000 

1721.  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  loaned  out  in  small  sums,  after 
the  plan  of  New  England  and,  Carolina,  he  presently  ob- 
tained a  continuation  of  the  revenue  act  for  fiye  years. 
His  defense  of  this  scheme  against  the  objections  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  confirmed  his  popularity,  and  ft  was  not 
without  regret  that  the  Assembly  saw  him  remoYed. 
1715.  Gookin,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  anticipating  the 
speedy  transfer  of  that  province  to  the  crown,  ocmstruod 
the  act  of  Parliament  already  mentioned  in  relation  to 
the  affirmation  of  Quakers  as  repealing  the  provincial 
statute  dispensing  with  the.  use  of  oaths.  A  stop  was 
put,  in  consequence,  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
Council  and  Assembly  protested  ^  against  Gookin's  law. 
He,  in  his  turn,  accused  them  of  disloyalty ;  and,  on  their 
representation,  he  was  pijesently  removed. 

1717.  The  appointment  of  his  successor.  Sir  William  Keith, 
late  surveyor  general  of  the  cqlonial  customs,  was  speed- 
ily followed  by  the  death  of  Penn,  under  whose  will  dis- 
putes arose  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  province,  which 
furnished  matter  for  a  nine  years'  law-suit.  But  all 
the  claimants  concurred  in  confirming  Xeith  in  office. 
Naturally  of  ,an  easy  and  affable  temper,  and  anxious 
to  secure  an  ample  salary,  he  accommodated  himself  in 
all  things  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  they,  in  their  turn,  yielded  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. .  They  even  copsented  to  the  enrollment  of  a  vol- 
imteer  militia,  and,  ^t  Keith's  suggestion,  adopted,  for 

1718.  the  most  part,  the  English  criminal  law  as  a  i^ubstitute 
for  the  milder  system  of  their  own  statutes.  The  judi- 
ciary, long  the  subject  of  controversy,  was  now  at  length 

1722i  permanently  arranged  by  confidrring  on  a  Supreme  Court 
of  three  judges  appellate  common  law  jurisdiction  over 
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all  the  inferior  tiibuBals  of  the  oolony.     Keith,  by  yir-.ciLiran 
tue  of  his  oommission  as  goveruor,  was  allowed  to  hold  ^.....^ 
a  Chaneeiy  Court ;  but  this  wa^  denied  to  his  saooess- 
ors,  and  Pennsylvania,  like  Massaohusetts,  was  restriot- 
ed,  in  oonseqnenoe,  to  oommon  law  remedies. 

Keith  oonfirmed  his  popularity,  $t£ttf  Burnet's  exam- 
ple in  New  Jersey,  by  oons^nting  to  an  experiment  of 
the  paper  money  loan  system  by  an  issue  of  dC  15,000^ 
to  be  lent  out  on  [date  or  real  estate  at  £ve  per  oent., 
one  eighth  of  the  prinoipal  repayable  annually.  Loan 
offices  were  established  in  eaoh  oounty.  The  smallest 
loan  Was  to  be  d£lO  10^.,  the  Idrgest  d£lOO,  unless  bills 
lay  in  the  dEces  six  months  without  borrowers,  in  which 
case  loans  might  be  made  of  d£200.  The  next  ye^  an  1723. 
additional  d£ 30,000  was  issued  on  the  same  plan. 

Keith's  derotion  to  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  met 
with  some  opposition  in  the  council.  Supposing  that 
the  pending  controversy  about  the  proprietorship  would 
mttke  it  difficult  to  recall  him,  notwithstimding  his. in- 
structions, which  he  had  given  bonds  to  obey,  he  treated 
the  counselors  with  very  little  respect.  H6  even  adopted 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Aslsembly,  denying  the  council's 
right  to  participate  in  the  enactment  of  laws.  Remov- 
ed on  some  very  shallow  pretenses  from  his  offices  of  seq-  1722. 
retary  and  counselor,  Logan  proceeded  ta  England,  and 
procured  there  from  the  widow  Penn,  executrix  under 
her  husband's  will,  and  from  the  trustees  who  held  a 
mortgage  on  the  province  for  the  benefit  of  Penn's  cred- 
itors, sharp  letters  of  reprehension  to  the  governor. 

Relying  on  the  non-concurrence  of  the  other  claimants,  1724. 
Keith  still  persisted  in  his  former  course.  ^   The  Assenti- 
bly  remonstrated  in  his  behalf;  but  the  controversy  was  1725. 
cut  short,  much  to  Keith's  mortification,  by  his  unex- 
pected removal — an  acft  in  which  all  the  parties  inter- 

n.— X 
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CHAPTER  ested  joined,  a  ocMnpromise  of  the  family  dispute  having 

.1^ at  length  been  efieoted.     Under  the  administration  of 

1726.  Patrick  Gordon^  sent  out  td  supersede  him,  E^ith  got  him- 
self elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  headed  the  opposition 
there.  But  his  influence  speedily  declined.  As  leader 
of  the  opposition  he  enjoyed  no  salary,  and  he  presently 
returned  to  England,  where  he  endeavored  to  recommend 
himself  to  notice  by  ultra  advocacy  of  the  rights  and  au- 
thority of  the  mother  country  over  the  colonies.  He 
suggested  the  idea  of  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country,  to  which  Sir  Robert  Walpols  is 
said  to  have  relied,  "IwiH  leave  that  for  some  man 
bolder  than  I  am,  and  less  the  friend  of  British  com* 
merce." 

At  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanovejr,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  aged  proprietor  of  Ma- 
ryland had  been  deprived  of  the  administration  of  the 
province,  (oit  the  sole  reason  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  His 
more  pliable  stfn,  Benedict  Leonard,  who  had  conformed 
to  the  English  Church,  had  been  rewarded  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  when  he  succeeded  to  the  tiide  on  his  father's 
1715.  de&th,  <<  to  Encourage  the  education  of  the  numerous  is- 
sue df  so  noble  a  family  in  the  Protestant  religion,''  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade  to  profHrie- 
tary  governments,  the  administration  of  the  colony  was 
unconditionally  restored.  The  new  prc^rietary  dying 
within  the  year,  the  province  descended  to  his  in£ant 
son  Charles,  fifth  Lord  Baltimore.  The  administaration 
was  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  John  Hart,  the  last 
royal  governor,  who  had  recommended  himself  by  yield- 
ing up,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  proprietary  family,  some 
of  the  emoluments  of  his  office. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  as  now  re-establish- 
ed, the  proprietary  possessed  all  the  functions  of  an  hered- 
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itary  king,  to  be  exercised  in  bis  own  person,  or  by  a  goY-  chaptbh 
emor  who  aoted  as  viceroy.     Twelve  counselors,  ^[qpoiiit-  ..«.««. 
ed  by  the  proprietary,  constituted  at  once  the  upper  house  1715. 
of  legislation  and  the  supreme  le^  tribunal.     The  As- 
sembly consist^  6f  four  delegates  from  each  county,  with 
two  for  Annapolis,  triennially  electa  by  tiie  fi)e^older9, 
and  such  others  not  freeholders  as  possessed  personal  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  £40, 1^133.     The  elaotion  was  viva 
voccy  as  in  Virginia,  and  those  neglecting  to  vote  ware 
liable,  as  in  that  colony,  to  a  fine.     By  a  revisal  of  the 
Maryland  9ode,  made  just  previous  to  ike  retrans&r  of  the 
province,  «  all  negroes  and  ejkber  slaves  already  iiiq)orted 
or  hereafter  to  be  imported,  and  all  children  now  bom 
or  hereafter  to  be  born  of  such  negroes  and  slaves,  shall 
be  slaves  during  their  natural  Uvea"— -an  act  ccMistrued 
as  sanctioning  in  Maryland,  though  without  any  express 
provision  to  that  eflfect,  the'Virginia  rule  of  determining 
the  condition  of  tiie  child  by  that  of  the  mother.     It  was 
expressly  provided  that  baptism  sh6tikl  not  confer  ict^^ 
dofn.     The  provisions,  in  a  long  act  on  the  subject  of 
slaves  and  servtots,  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Virginia  code ;  but  there  were  some  peoul* 
iaritiea     <^  Any  person  whatsoever"  traveling  out  of  the 
county  of  his  residence  without  a  pass  under  the  seal  of 
the  county,  might  be  apprehended  and  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  and  if  not  sufficiency  known,  or  unable  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself,  mighrt,  at  the  magistrate's 
discretion,  be  committed  to  jail  for  six  mcmths,  ot  until  the 
procurement  of  <<  a  certificate  or  other  justification  tiiat  he 
or  she  is  not  a  servauf    Notwithstanding  this  certificate^ 
ho  discharge  was  to  be  had  tiU  the  jailer  was  paid  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco,  or  one  day's  service  for  each  day  of  im- 
prisonment, and  the  person  making  the  arrest,  as  a  reward 
for  his  trouble,  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  twenty 
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cBAPTEa  days'  service.     This  statute,  whioh  strongly  resembles 

..^  an  early  kw  of  New  York,  already  oited,  remains,  in  the 

1715.  Federal  Dislariot  of  Columbia,  ceded  to  the  United  States 

by  Maryland,  an4  stiU  chiefly  governed  by  old  Maryland 

[HTovinoial  staiates,  nnrepealed  to  this  day  (1853) ! 

An  act  of  this  same  session  against  blas{dliemy,  jho- 
&ne  ^wearing,  and  dmnkcnness,  mnch  in  the  terms 
of  the  first  section  of  the  vamited  toleration  act  of  Mary- 
land, provides  <'that  any  person  within  this  province 
who  shall  blaspheme  Ood,  that  is  to  say,  corse  him,  or 
deny  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  or 
shall  deny  the  Holy  l!rinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ohost,  or  the  G^odhead  of  any  of  the  persons,  or  the.  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  or  shall  uttor.any  pro&ne  words  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  perscms  thereof,"  for 
the  first  ojSense  shall  liave^  his  tongue  bored  through  and 
be  fined  d&20,  or,  in  defiEtult  of  payment,  be  in^risoned  six 
months ;  for  the  second  offense,  shall  be  ^<  stigmatized" 
by  branding  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B,  and  be  fined 
£40,  or,  in  de&ult  of  payment,  be  imprisoned  twelve 
months ;  and  for  the  third  offmse,  shall  suffer  death  with- 
out benefit  of  dei^ !  Several  times  re^nacted^  with 
some  slight  modifications  of  phraseology,  this  statute,  also, 
still  continues  (1853)  the  nominal  law  of  the  land  in  the 
District  of  C<dumbia,  except  that,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  punishment  of  death  under  this  and  other  old  Mary- 
land statutes  has  been  commuted  into  confinement  in 
the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Hart  described  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  as  <<a 
well-natured,  most  hospitable  people,  for  the  most  part 
zealously  affected  to  the  present  government  and  Prot- 
estant interest."  The  annual  produce  of  tobacco  amount- 
ed now  to  thirty  thousand  hogsheads  of  five  hundred 
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pounds  each.     With  the  Azores  and  the  West'  Indies  chapter 

xxm. 
there  was  a  feeble  traffic  in  timber,  Indian  corn,  and  -- 

salted  provisions.     The  CathoUos  were  still  deprived  of  1715. 

the  right  of  suffirage,  but  most  of  the  persecuting  laws 

enacted  against  theiti  were  speedily  repealed.     Hart  was 

succeeded  ar  governor  by  Charles  Calvert,  a  kinsman  of  1720. 

the  proprietary. 

The  school  system  formerly  devised,  and  for  the  ben* 
efit  of  which  certain  import  and  export  duties  had  been 
imposed,  was  now  carried  i^to  effect.  Boards  of  visitors 
were  created,  seven  for  each  county,  with  power  to  per-  1723. 
pettiate  themselves  by  filling  vacancies,  and.  with  au- 
thority to  purchase  in  each  county  one  hundred  acres  as 
the  site  of  a  boarding  school,  and  to  employ  <<  good 
school-masters,  members  of  the  Church  of  England^  and 
of  pious  and  exemplary  lives  and  conversation,  and  ca* 
pablc'of  teaching  well  the  grammar,  good  writing,  and 
the  mathematics,  if  such  can  conveniently  be  got,"  on  a 
salary  of  d£20  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  plantation. 
By  a  subsequent  act,  these  masters  were  required,  under  1728 
penalty  of  dismissal,  to  teach  as  'many  poor  children 
gratis  as  the  visitor^  should  direct.  Though  fax  inferior 
to  the  school  system  of  New  England,  this  was  a  more 
liberal  {Nrovisidn  than  was  elsewhere  made  in  the  col* 
onies  for  public  education. 

The  knpcHrtation  from  Pennsylvania  or  Delaware  of  1723 
<<  bread,  beer,  flour,  malt,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  other 
grain  or  meal,"  and  of  horses,  was  strictly  prohibited-^ 
a  policy  long  persevered  in.  Another  act,  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  condition  of  the  province,  after  com- 
plaining of  <<  the  extravagant  multitude  of  useless  horses 
that  run  in  the  woods,"  authorizes  the  [footing  of  any 
stoned  horses  found  loose,  and  of  aU  other  horses  that 
break  into  inclosures ;  nor  was  any  person  not  having 
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CE^mR  land  of  his  own,  or  xentiog  a  plantation,  to  keep  Inreed- 
ing  mares  in  the  woods.     An  aot  very  similar  to  this 
1723«  had  been  enaoted  in  Virginia  a  year  or  two  {Nrevidns. 

QoYemot  Spotswoody  a  man  of  ability  and  good  in* 
.  .  '  tentionS)  but  with  a  strong  spioe  of  the  haughtiness  ous- 
tomary  with  military  offioers,  had  notioed^  upon  his  first 
arriyal  in  Virginia,  ^<  a  new  and  unaooountaUe  .humor" 
in  several  eountieis  of  ^<  exoluding  the  gentleknen  from 
being  burgesses,  und  ohoosing  only  persons  of  mean  fig* 
ure  and  oharaoter."  He  remarked  the  influenoes  of  this 
17  Id.  same  humor  in  the  expulsion  of  two  members  from  the 
House  of  Burgesses  <<  for  haying  the  generosity  to  serve 
without  pay,"  whioh  the  House,  termed  ^<  bribery." 

The  standing  revenue  derived  from  the  export  duty  on 
tobaooo  amounted  now  to  j£4000,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
dCSQO  from  the  quit-rents,  sufficed  for  the  payment  of  the 
oivil  list  Spotswood,  however,  had  various  projects  on 
foot  ^hioh  required  additional  grants.  Besides  obtaining 
Indian  children,  some  from  very  distant  tribes,  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  college  at  Williamsburg,  as  an  additional 
means  of  oounteraoting  the  influenee  of  the  French,  he  set 
up  an  Indian  school  near  the  frontiers*  He  also  station- 
ed Vands  of  tributary  Indians  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
late  hostile  Tusoaroras.  The  Assembly  had  resolved  to 
,  vato  na  taxes,  nor  to, raise  any  money  except  by  imposts 
on  British  goods,  and  a  disoriminating  tonnage  duty  in 
'  favor  of  Virginia  vessels-— a  favorite  policy  at  that  time 
in  all  the  colonies,  but  to  which  Spotswood's  instructions 
would  not  allow-  him  to  consent.  ^  After  five  weeks  of 
fruitless  alteroatims,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  with  un- 
'  disgtused  marks  of  oaatetiispt  The  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mended his  general  conduct,  but  they  disapproved  of  his 
iq)eech  to  the  burgesses^  who,  though  <<  mean,  ignorant 
people,"  unreasonable  and  uncompliant,  yet  ^^  ought  not 
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to  have  been  irritated  by  sharp  expresaiona^  whioh  may  cwjap 
not  only  in<)enae  them,  l»t  even  their  ekotors.''  ......,_^ 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  having  been  call*  1717. 
ed  to  the  old  laws  of  Virginia  to  {nrevent  the  recovery  of 
foreign  debts,  to  prohibit  the  assembly  of  Quakers,  and  to 
forbid  the  holding  of  provincial  offices  by  any  who  had  not 
be^i  three  years  resident  in  the  colony,  they  isrere  now 
repealed  by  proclamation  afi»r  a  nominal  validity  of  mc»re 
than  half  a  century.  Nor  would  the  board  consent  to 
a  new  projeet  of  Spotswood  for  re-establishing  a  monop- 
oly of  the  Indian  traffic,  from  whioh  be  helped  to  derive 
the  funds  which  the  Assembly  refused. 

To  Spotswood's  quarrel  with  the  <<  mean  people^  of 
the  Assembly,  he  presently  added  a  still  more  dangerous 
one  with  the  «  gentlemen''  of  the  council.  Eight  of  the 
twelve  members  of  that  board,  intimately  connected  by 
fiunily  ties,  and  headed  by  that  veteran  politi<^n,  Oom- 
missary  Blair,  attempted  to  procure  his  removal,  as  they 
had  done  that  of  his  predecessors  Andres  and  Nicholson. 
They  catried  the  Assembly  with  them,  and  a  session  en-  171d, 
sued  in  which  every  measure  proposed  by  Spotswood 
was  violently  opposed.  The  post-offioesystemi  unxfer  * 
the  iate  act  of  Parliament,  had  recently  been  extended 
into  Virginia.  AHeging  <<iliat  Parliament  could  not 
lay  any  tax  on  them  wittiout  the  consent  of  the  Gen^Eal 
Assembly,"  they  exempted  merbhants'  accounts  from 
postage — an  interferenee  met  the  next  ye«  by  a  new 
act  of  Parliament.  They  framed  charges  against  the 
governor,  and  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  support  them. 
But  the  most  substantial  grievance  of  all,  <<  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  while  the  gov- 
emor-in-ohief  resided  in  England,"  was  dropped  out  of 
the  representation,  lest  it  might  offend  the  Earl  of  Ork* 
ney,  and  provoke  him  to  continue  Spotswood  in  office. 
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CHAPTER      SIo  sooner  was  the  Assembly  prorogned^  than  addresses 

ponred  in  from  the  oonvooation  of  the  tdergy,  from  the 

1718.  coU^fe,  and  almost  every  ooimty,  expressing  «abhor- 
renoe'^of  the  Assembly's  proeeedings,  and  happiness  un* 
der  Spotswood's  intelligent  and  able  administration.  The 
Board  of  Trade  sustained  him ;  but,  not  to  stir  up  new 
animosities^  they  denied  his  request  to  remove  the  oom- 
plaining  oounselors.  The  policy,  however,  was  henoe- 
fort^  adopted  of  preventing  the  growth  of  family  oabak 
by  appointing  no  new  oounselors  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  iAi  ones. 

This  quarrel  having  subsided,  Spotswood  devoted  him* 
self  td  his  favorite  plan  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  the 
country  toward  the  mountains.  For  two  newly-erected 
counties;  SjH^splvania  and  Halifax^  he  procured  a  ten 
years'  exepiption  from  quit-r^its.  In  conjunction  with 
r722.  Keith,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  certain  presents,  they  agreed  to  send  no  more  hunting 
or  war  parties  into  the  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Notwithstanding  Spotswood's  apparent  triumph,  the 
secret  machinations  of  the  oounselors  procured  his  re« 
mpval,  and  Hugh  Drysdale  was  eent  out  as  Jiia  successor. 
Spotswood,  however,  still  continued  in  America,  receiving 
the  appointment  of  postmaster-general  for  the  colonies. 

An  act,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  had  imposed,  in 
aid  of  the  colony  levy,  a  duty  of  sixpence  p^  gallon  on 
English  spirits,  and  twenty  shillings  a  head  on  negroes 
imported.     To  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  <<  of  levying  cus- 

1723.  toms  on  the  trade  of  England,"  this  act,  to  a  renewal  of 
which  Drysdale  consented^  was  repealed  by  proolama* 
tion;  as  was  another  act  also  imposing  a  prohibitory 
duty  on  the  importation  of  convicts.     The  Assemblyi 

1724.  however,  soon  obtained  leave  to  reimpose  the  old  duty 
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on  liquors  when  from  ooantries  other  than  Great  Brit-  <^^^ 
ain;  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  same  time,  intimating -^.^..^ 
that  they  had  no  objeotion  to  a  duty  on  negroes,  if  the  1724- 
payn^ent  of  it  were  exaotedi  not  from  the  English  im- 
porter, bat  from  the  oolonial  pnrohaser. 

The  importation  of  slaves  amounted  .now  to  a'  thou 
sand  annually.  New  and  more  stringent  provisions  were 
enaoted  for  the  suppression  of  insurreotions  and  the  ar- 
rest of  runaways.  By  a  further  restriction  on  emanoi- 
pations,  no  slave'  might  be  set  free  <<  except  for  merito- 
rious sendees,  to  be  adjudged  of  by  the  governor  and 
oounoU, '  and  a  license '  thereupon  had  and  obtained.'' 
Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  though  freehold- 
ers, were  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting. 

Commended  by  the  Assembly  as  <<  just  and  disinter-  1726. 
ested,"  Drysdale  v^as  able  to  boast  of  <<  general  harmony 
and  contentment.''     When  he  died,  after  a  four  yeiurs'  1727. 
administration,  the  govehmient  passed  to  "William  Gbucfa, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  a  military  officer,  but  a 
man  of  excellent  temper  and  conciliatory  addrjess. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1720  to  1730,  the  value  of 
goods  exported  from  Engiand  to  the  North  American 
colonies  was, 

To  New  England. ; .£1,747,057  ^7,756,935 

To  New  York. 657,993  8,921,513 

To  Penniylvania 3i21,958  1,429,500 

To  Maryland  and  l^rginia. 1,591,665  7,046,994 

To  Carolina 394,314  1,751,198 

Total J £4,712,992    $20,906,140 

An  annual  average  of  4471,299,  $1,992,569. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

DESIGNS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH.    FIRST  TWELVB 
,     ,       YEARS  OF  GEORGE  U.    SETTLEBCENT  OF  GEORGIA. 

c^jraft  JL  HOUGH  the  progress  of  New  France,  as  compared 

• N^  with  that  of  the  British  colonies,  was  bat  slow  and  incon-r 

172d  siderable,  the  French  stUl  entertained  the  grand  project  of 
-^  appropriating  the  whole  of  that  vast  western  valley  from 
the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Iroquois  were 
no  longer  hostile ;  and,  if  the  missionary  spirit  was  dy- 
ing  out,  it  had  been  succeeded  by  a  meroimtile  .spirit 
hardly  less  energetic  and  determined.  The  French  fur 
tradefs  ranged  the  whole  west;  the  Foices,  t^e  only 
hostile  tribe  on  the  uj^pjer  lakes,  had  been  chastised  cund 
driven  from  Green  Bay.  By  the  treaty  of  UtrechV  the 
traffic  with  the  western  Indians  was  equally  open  to  the 
English  traders  \  but  it  still  remained,  for  the  most  parti 
in  the  hi^ds  of  the  French,  constituting,  indeed,  almost 
the  sole  resource  of  Canada.  The  lands  along  the  banlai  • 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  had.  been  granted  in  seigniories, 
much  like  the  patroonships  of  New  Netherland.  The 
tenants  who  cultivated  them,  known  as  habitanSy  pro- 
duced little  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  local  oob- 
sumption ;  but  were  often,  however,  better  off  than  the 
seigneurs^  or  feudal  lords,  whose  rents  and  feudal  rights 
amounted  to  little.  They  looked  chiefly  to  public  offices 
or  commissions  in  the  army  and  ni^vy  as  a  means  of  sup. 
port,  and  to  themt  therefore,  peace  was  always  distasteful. 
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By  an  edict  of  LoaiB  XIV.«  the  nobles  of  Canada liad  been  ohaptkk 

•^     ■  '  X3UV. 

authorized  to  engage  in  oommeroe  without  any  prejudice  .^...^ 
to  theur  nobiUtjr.    The  ftur  trade,  however,  was  principally  1728. 
ii^'the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
The  attempts  to  establish  fisheries  on  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  failed.     Of  the  vessels  that  took  car* 
goes  to  New  France,  some  carried  coal  from  Cape  Bre- 
ton to  Martinique,  to  be  used  in  boiling .  su^r ;  others     * 
bought  fish  in  Newfoundland ;  but  many  returned  in  bal- 
last.    Notwithstanding  objections  in  France,  le^ve  had 
been  granted  to  establisb  linen  manu&ctures  in  Canada, 
and  coarse  linens  were  now  produced  sufficient  for  the    ' 
local  d^tnand. 

The  administration  of  Canadian  afiairs  was  vested  in     ^' 
the  governor  general,  the  in^tendant,  and  a  supreme  coun- 
cil.    Thct  bishop  named  all  the  curates.     The  custom 
"ot  Paris,  >the  law  of  New  France,  under  the  conservative  ' 

hands  of  the  En^h,  has  preserved,  like  the  Boman- 
Dutoh  code  in  British  Guiana,  authority  in  America 
long  after  having  lost  it  in  Europe.  The  population  of 
Cai^a  numbered  at  tiiis  time^  about  thirty  thousand. 
Quebec  was  a  city  of  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Many 
^  the  principal  ofilcers  of  the  government  were  estab- 
lished there,  and  ti  could  boast,  in  consequence,  a  more 
agreeable  society  than  any  other  Americim  town. 

The  ^<  Creoles  of  Canada,^'  natives,  that  is,  of  Europe- 
an descent,  are  described  by  Chcurlevoix  as  <<  well  made, 
large,  strong,  robust,  vigorous,  enterpriedng,  brave,  and 
indefatigable,  but  unpoliriied,  presumptuous^  self-reliant, 
esteeming  themselves  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  somewhat  lacking  in  filial  veneration" — a  portrait, 
not  of  the  Canadian  Crecdes  merely,  but  of  the  whole 
Creole- American  race.  The  Canadians,  true  to  their 
French  origin,  though  inferior  in  industry,  and  much 
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CHAPTER  less  wealthy,  understood  better  than  the  An^o-Amerioans 
1_  the  art  of  making  themselves  happy. 

1728.  In  Louisiana  the  French  had  secured  the  friendship 
of  the  Chootaws,  a  numerous  confederacy  inhabiting  the 
region  frpm  the  Lower  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Ala- 
bama, where  they  .bordered  on  the  Creeks.  Surrounded 
by  the  Cboctaws,  and  dwelling  mostly  in  a  single  village 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  Fort  Rosalie,  were  the  Natohez, 
limited  in  numbers  and  extent  of  territory)  but  remarkable 
for  a  peculiar  language  and  their  singular  religious  and 
social  institutions,  which  resemUed,  in  several  points, 
those  of  the  Peruvians  of  South  America.  Like  the  Pe- 
ruvians, they  worshiped  the  sun,  from  whom,  also,  their 
great  chief  claimed  to  be  descended.  In  the  great  wig- 
wam dedicated  to  tiieir  god,  an  undying  fire  was  kept 
burning.  Besides  their  principal  chief,  <<the  Great 
Sun,''  object  of  their  highest  reverence,  there  w$is  a  race 
of  inferior  chie&  or  <<  suns,'^  quite  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon people.  The  hierarchical  system  was  complete; 
but  the  small  number  of  the  Natchez  did  not  allow  of 
any  of  those  striking  results  of  combined  labor,  extorted 
by  religious  reverence,  so  remarkable  among  the  Mexi- 
cans tmd  Peruvians.  The  Natchez  hardly  differed  in  ex 
temals  from'  the  other  tribes  about  them. 

Alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  by  whom  tiieir  very  village  was  demanded  as  a 
site  for  plantations,  the  Natchez  presently  began  to  grow 
hostile—^  feeling  stimulated  by  the  Chiekasaws,  who 
dwelt  northwardly  up  th6  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi^ 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  whose  country  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees. 

1729.  Thijs  encouraged,  the  Natchez  fell  unexpectedly  on 
^^'    the  French  settiement  at  Fort  Rosalie,  massacred  the 

men  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  made  the  women 
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and   children  prisoners.     The   negro  slaves  were  Hot  chapter 

harmed,  and  they  presently  joined  the  Indians.     The L 

settlers  in  the  vioinity  of  New  Orleans  amounted,  by  1729, 
ttis  time,  to  ne^  six  thousand.     But  a  third  of  that 
numl^r  were''slaves,  and  dread  of  iiisurreotion  added  to 
the  terrors  of  Indian  war.     While  tiie  people  of  New 
Orleans  mustered  their  forces  and  fortified  the  city,  Le  1730. 
Sueur,  with  a  body  of  sevou  hundred  Choctaw  warriors,     "'*" 
surprised  the  Natchez  feasting  over  their  victory,  and 
liberated  a  part  of  the  prisoners.     Forces  which  pres-    Feb 
^ntiy  arrived  from  New  Orleans  completed  the  success. 
Some  of  the  discomfited  Natchez  fled  to  the  Chicka- 
saws,  others  crossed  the  Mississippi.     But  they  were 
pursued,  and  only  a  few  made  good  their  escape.     The 
great  chief  and  four  hundred  others,  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  as 
slaves. 

The  English  government,  anxious  to  confirm  their  in-  1730. 
fluence  over  the  Cherokees,  sent  Sir  Alexander  Gum- 
ming to'  Carolina,  specially  authorized  *  to  renew  the 
treaties  with  that  powerful  confederacy.  Cumming  held 
several  council?  in  the  Cherokee  oountry ;  and  seven  of 
the  principal  ohie&  were  persuaded  to  accompany  him 
to  England  on  a  visit  to  their  "  great  father,**  the  king. 
These  chie£9  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Board  of  Tifade, 
by  which  they  promised  the  return  of  all  runaway  slaves, 
and  were  made  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects 
of  Oreat  Britain.  Hence,  in  the  subsequent  controversy 
with  the  French,  a  pretense  on  the  part  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, as  in  the  case  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  sovereignty 
over  all  the  Cherokee  territory. 

While  these  events  transpired  at  the  soutii,  tiie  Ca- 
nadian authorities  excited  apprehensions  by  sending  a 
party  from  Montreal  up  Lake  Champlaiu  to  eocnpy  1731 
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CHAPTER  CrotonPointj  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Albany.     The 

Assembly  of  JMew  York  resolved  that'  **  this  encroaidi- 

1731.  ment,  if  not  prevei^ted,"  would  jwove  of  "  the  most  per- 
nicious* oonsequenoe  to  this  and  other  colonies;"  ai»l 
they  sent  notice  to  Massachusetts^  Conneoticuty  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  applied  to  EngUnd  for  aid.  Massa- 
chusetts entered  warmly  into  their  feelings*  The  Board 
of  Trade  supported  their,  complaints.  But  the  judicious 
policy  of  Walpole  was  peace.  The.  experience  of  the 
last  two  wars,  which  had  saddled  England,  to  so  little 
purpose,  with  a  debt  of  two  hund^  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  was  not  yet  folrgotten,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re. 
monstrances  of  New  York  and  New  England,  the  French 
were  allowed  quietly  to  occupy  the  shores  of  a  lake 
which]!  more  than  a  century  previous,  they  bad  been  the 
first  to  explore. 

Only  at  this  single  point  did  the  French  yet  approach 
the  settlements  of  the  English.  There  >  was  a  short  and 
easy  communication  from, Lake  Erie  vnth  the  upper  wa^ 
ters  of  the  Ohio ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  occupy  those  waters,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
seem  as- yet  to  have  known  but  tittle.  The  communi- 
cation between  Canada. and  Louisiana  was  carried  on  by 
the  distant,  routes  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Wisocmsin, 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  lUuiois,  and  presently  by  the 
Mauooee  a^d  the  Wabash,  which  latter  river  was  re- 
garded by  the  French  ^is  the  main  stream,  to  which  the 
Ohio  was  but  a  tributary.  Low4own  the  Wabash  the 
post  of  St.  Vincent's  was  presently  established.  The 
Blue  Bidge  bounded  as  yet  the  back  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Unknown  mountains  and 
unthreaded  fbirests  separated  for  a  few  years  longer  the 
rival  claimants  of  a  continent. 

Yet  already  the  communicif^tion  between  Canada  aod 
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Louudana  was  exposed  to  obfltrnctions.     EDgluih  trad-  chaptbb 

ers,  penetrating  through  the  country  of  tHie  Cherokees, L 

had  already  reached  the  distant  </hiokasaw8,  by  whomi  1731. 
as  enemies  of  iht  Frendi,  they  were  kiAdly  received. 
These  traders,  in  their  turn,  slimnlated  the  hostility  of 
the  Chickasaws,  whose  canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  at- 
tacked the  Frendi  boats  navigating^  backward  and  for- 
ward from  the  nUnois  to  New  Orleans.  The  Chioka. 
saws  even  attempted,  in  conjanction  with  the  English 

•  traders,  to  detach,  the  tribes  of  the-northwest  firom  the 
French- interest. 

The  Mississippi  CcMnpany,  ntteriy  disi^ppointed  in  its 
expectations  of  profit,  and  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the 
war  with  the  Natchez,  resigned  Louisiana  to  the  crown,  1732. 
and  the  Canadian  Bienville,  who  had  shared  the  fatigues 
ai|d  anxieties  of  the  first  settiement,  was  again  commis- 
sioned as  royal  governor;  but tiie system  of  administra- 
tion remained  in  most  respects  as  before.  The  hostility 
of  the  ChidESsaws  seeming  to  threaten,  in  the  south- 
west, an  obstacle  to  French  dominion  similar  to  that 
which  the>Irbquois  had  Hinrmerly  presented  at  tiie  north, 
it  was  resolved  to  attenq>t  the  ^conquest  of  that  haugh«  1735. 
ty  nation  by  a  simultaneous  attack  firom  opposite  direc- 
tions. ^ 

Proceeding  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  with  a  fleet 
of  sixty  boats  and  canoes,  Bienville  ascended  the  Tom- 
bigbee  to  a  fort  or  trading  house  Itftely  established  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  that  river.  There  he  was 
joined  by  twelve  hundred  Choctaws.  The  combined 
force  having  paddled  up  the  7ombigbee  to  the  head  of 

.  navigation,  marched  from  the  landing  now  known  as 
Cotton  Gin  Port  against  a  stnmgfaold  of  the  Chickasaws, 
situate  about  twenty  miles  west  of  it.  Awfii-e,  however, 
of  the  ai^roaofa  of  their  etemies,  and  encouraged  by 
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CHAPTER  some  English  traders,  the  Chickasaws  repulsed  the  at* 

zznr.  '  ^ 
tack,  ackd  compelled  the  Ftetv^h  and  their  allies  to  an  in- 

May  «5i  glorious  retreat. 

D'Artaguette,  who  simultaneously  descended  from  the 
Illinois  with  fifty  Frenchmen  and  a  thousand  Indians, 
had  been  still  more  unlucky.  Not  hearing  any  thing  of 
the  other  expedition,  he  too  had  ventured  a  sepaccte  ftfc- 

My  20.  tack  on  a  more  northerly  fort  of  the  Chickasaws,.  in 
which  he  fell,  seyerely  wounded.  His  totoea  were  re- 
piUsed  and  hotly  pursued^  Himself  and  several  others, 
taken  prisoners,  wens  burned  hi  the  stake.  In  conse- 
quence, no  d0ubt,  of  the  expepse  of  this  war,  the  <<  card 
money"  system  which  prevailed  in  Canada  was  intro- 
'    duced  into  Louisiana  also. 

1739.  Three  years  after,  the  whole  strength  of  New  FraMC 
was  again  everted  for  the  conquest  of  the  Chickasaws. 
At  a  post  established  witiiin  their  country  at  that  bluff 
on  the  Mississippi,  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Memphis, 

/  twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  were  asaembledf  with 
twice  as  many  Lidians  and  negroes.  But  the  ranks 
were  soon  thinned  by  sickness,  and  the  French  were 

1740.  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  withdrawing  their  forces,  leav- 
ing the  Chickasaws  still  independent  and  indomitable. 

The  process  for  vacating  the  charter  of  Carolina  had 
een  delayed  by  the  privilege  of  peerage  enjoyed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  proprietaries.     To  conclude  matters,  the  min- 
-  isters  had  proposed  to  buy  the  province,  and  the  bargain 

1729.  forthat  purpose  was  already  confirmed  by  act  of  Par- 
limnent*  Seven  of  the  eight  proprietaries  relinquished 
to  the  crown  ail  their  interest  for  the  sum  of  £17,500, 
to  which  were  added  £5000  more  for  arrears  of  quit- 
.  rents,  claimed  to  the  amount  of  £9000.  .  Lord  Carteret, 
the  eighth  proprietcyr,  surrendered  his  rights  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  <Aose  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  soil,  his 
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Share  of  which)  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Savannah,  chapto 

was  specially  set  off  to  him  next  to  the  Virginia-  line, L. 

which  hcui  been  lately  mni  and  marked  as  far  westward 
as  the  Blue  Ridge.    .  • 

The  transfer  thus  completed,  the  appointment  of  royal*  1730. 
governor  for  the  souliiem  province  was  given  to  that    ^^ 
Mme  Bobert  Johnson  mider  whose  administratiiait  South 
Carolina  had  formerly  been  lost  to  the  proprietaries.    He 
brought  with  him  a  present  of  warlike  stores,  and  «  re- 
mission of  the  arrears  of  quit-rents ;  also  a^lah  for  to* 
couraging  settlements  by  fbee  gifts  of  land,  in  townships 
to  be  laid  off  on  all  the  principal  rivers.     Under  tiiis 
scheme  Pdrysbnrg,  the  first  town  on  the  Bavannah,  was 
founded  by  a  body  of  Swiss  emignmts.     The  office  of 
Umttenant  governor  was  bestowed  cm'  Thomas  Brough- 
toui  who,  as  speaker  of  the  Representatives,  had  attempt- 
ed, during  the  late  troublesome  times,  to  arrest  the  chief 
justice  in  the  {Hresence  of  the  council.     Several  cosos^- 
ors  bad  been  left;  out,  of  those  most  strenuous  for  obey-  ,  - 
ing  the  royal  instructions*.   The  paper  money  party  thus 
strengthened^  the  AssemUf  suspended  the  redemption  1731 
of  the  outstanding  bills;  they  voted  a  n&y7  issue  of    ^°^ 
£104,000  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  during 
the  confusion  of  the  past  four  years ;  -and  they  passed  an       '"^  * 
act  for  confirming  defective  and  obsolete  titles,  by  which 
the  governor,  wha  had  large  claims  of  that  sort,  hoped  - 
personally  to  profit,  as  did  most  of  the  counselors  and 
members  0{  Assembly.  *     «. 

The  immigration  which  began  to  flow  from  Germany,  * 
Ireland,  and  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  increased  im- 
portation of  slaves,  produced  quite  a  scramble  among  the 
princip&l  planters  for  the  possession  of-  lands.  But  St. 
John,  the  king's  surveyor,  made  such  repieaentations. 
respecting  the  act  for  confirming  defective  tittles,  ihat 

n.— Y 
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cBAPTKft  the  royal  veto  was  plaoed  c^Km  it.  Haying  obtainied  a 
copy  of  his  obsenrationa  through  Aeii  agent  in  England, 
1732.  a  pretense  wa^  presently  found  by  the  Assetaibly  for  oom« 
mitting  him  and  others  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  mak- 
ing  illegal  suryeys*  The  ohief  justuto  issued  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  but,  forgetfal  of  iheit  late  zoal  in  behalf 
of  that  writ  at  the  time  it  was  denied  to  Counselor 
Smithy  and  of  an  act  whidi  they  themsdres  had  passed 
for  giving  to  it  the  fullest  effect  a|id  imposing  penidties 
on  all  who  resisted  its^  execution)  the  Assembly  now  took 
the  ground  that  persons  committed  by  their  order  WBre 
placed  beyond  its  reach.  The  chief  justice  persirting« 
the  Assembly  took  away  his  salary,  and  voted  bun  un- 
worthy of  his  office,,  and  w  enemy  to  the  province.  Tbey 
stc^iped  the  suits  brought  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  law 
by  a  special  act  repealing  tiie  penalties.  The  council 
declined  to  interfere,  and  x^nly  after  a  long  ittprju9on« 
ment,<and  by  special  oider  from  England,  was  the  un- 
fortunate surveyor  rdleased. 

Neither.  Johnson  nor  any  of  his  suooeiflBors  was  able 
to  detain  any  thing  more  than  annual  grants  of  salary, 
for  'vf^iiob  the  .^LssemUy  pleaded  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  Assembly,  however,  shiowed  tiieir  gmti- 

1735.  tude  to  Johnaon,  who  presently  died  in  office,  by  voting 
a  monument. to  his  memory.     Under  Lieutenant-gov- 

1 736.  emor.  Brou^tpn  an  additional  j£lOO,000  was  issued  in 
bills  of  credit,  to  be  lent  outsat  ^ht  per  cent.,  five  eighths 
of  the  interest  to  produce  an  accumulating  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bills,  two  eighths  to  be  for  the  assist- 
ance of  <<  poor  Protestants  who  shall  arrive  in  .thC' prov- 
ince and  settle  in  the  new  towndiips,"  and  one  eighth 

1737.  for  the  expenses  of  management.  On  Bioug^ton's  death 
the  government  devolved  on  William  Bull,  president  of 
the  conndl. 
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Vhaen  news  arrivad  in  North  Cardina  that  th»  prov-  cHAprca 

XXIV. 

inoehad  been  pcurdbased  by  the  orowii)  Bverard,  the  gbtr-  ' 

drnor,  made  immense  grants  of  land  to  oertain  favored  1729. 
individuals,  without  stipdbting  anj  priee  or  reserving 
any  quit-rents,  iprfaile  the  Assembly  hasttoed  ta  isioe 
£40,000  in  new  bills  of  oredit,  tmder  the^nsoal  preteoM 
of  supplying  a  deficienoy  in  the  oivonlation.  To  regu- 
late a  people  whom  he  himself  desortbed  m  as  indolent 
and  crafty,  impatient  of  go^eniinent,.and  ileithcir  to  be 
oajoled  nor  outwitted  by  any  xnler,"  kt  a  time  <<  when 
the  oounoil  had  been. set  aside^  aad  ihe  Oenekral  Court 
suppressed'^— ^where  <<  justice  wats  not  distributed,  aod 
neither  peace  nor  curder  any  longer  sobdsted,"  Newoas- 
tle,  the  secretary  of  state,  oA  whom  it  now  devolTed  to 
Bffoint  a  govemor,  made  cfaoioe  of  that  T^y  sitttie  Bar-  1731. 
rington  whom  formerly  ihie*  proprietaries  had  reodbd 
"with  disgrace.  Hitherto  North  Carolina  had^  been  di- 
vided into  the  tw^  eounttes  of  Albemarle  and  BttHi,  eaeh 
including  a  number  <rf  jHreciifctB;  The  phecittcte  being 
now  raided  to  the  dignity  of  coitiities,  the  old  iiames  of 
Albemarle  and  Bath  disappeared  from  the  list 

Burrington  gave  gireat  satisfitctbn  by  announcing  a 
remission  of  arre^urs  of  quit-rents.  .But  when  the  As- 
sembly oomj^ained  of  exorbitant  fees-r-4ong  »  landing 
grievance  in  North  CaroUna-^e  rejected  thmr  remon* 
strance  with  contempt,  as  an  assumption  of  unconstitu- 
tional authority.  Justiy  offended^  the  Assanbly  refused 
to  vote  a  revenue  or  to  pass  any  acts,  and  they  qent  com- 
plaints  to  England  of  Burrii^^tpn's  <<  violence  and  tyr- 
anny.'' .  He  received  a  reprimand  from  the  Board  nf 
Trade,  and  was  presentiy  superseded  by  the  late  steward  1734. 
of  liord.  Wilmington,  Gabriel  Johnston^  a  Scotchman  of  ^^^ 
knowledge  and  prudence,  but  whose  policy  sometixnes  de^ 
generated  into  cunning. 
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OHAPTER      The  governor  of  North  Carolina  bad  indeed  a  diffi* 
'    bult  part  to  play.     The  orown  offioers  were  to  be  ptad 

1734.  out  of  the  quit-rents.  Bnt  tiie  formation  of  a  rent-rjoll 
yani  legal  provision  for  the  oolleotion  of  these  rents  being 
left  to  the  Assembly)  it  was  very  difficult  to  come  to^ 
any  arrangemoAt  satisfactory  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
rent-payerS)  of  whom  the  Assembly  was  composed,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  governor  and  coontsil,  and  the  Board 

1735.  of  Trade.  The  AssemMy  having  been  prorogued  with- 
out passing  any  law,  Johnston  undertook  to  collect  the 
rents  on  his  own  authority.    But  payment  was  resisted;  . 

1737.  and  when  the  Assembly  was  again  convened,  the  legal- 
^^"^^  ity  of  the  governor's  proceedings  was  denied,  and  his 
o&oerBj  who  had  distrained  for  quit-rents,  '^re  impris- 
oned.   Thus  vigorously  met,  Johnston  presently  arranged 
1739.  ^th  a  new  Assembly  a  quit-rent  law,  which  he  repre- 
^^'    sented  as  having  <<  restored  peace  to  a  turbulent  peq>le." 
But  this  law  was  rejected  in  England,  as  yielding  too 
much  to  the  demands  of  the  Assembly.     The  quit^rents 
still  continued  a  bone  of  contention,  and  the  royal  officers 
remained  unpaid. 

Under  Gouch's  rule  Virginia  enjoyiod  a  long  period  of 

profound  political  quiet.     Shortly  after  his  accession  the 

1729.  province  obtained  a  printing  juress.     Presently  a  news- 

1735.  paper  began  to  be  published  at  Williamsburg.     Settlers 

gradually  pencftrated  the  Blue  Ridge  in  that  portion  of 

it  north  of  James  River,  and  established  themselves^  in 

the  valley  beyond.     Finding  the  revenue  run  short,  the 

Assembly  availed  itself  of  the  hint  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

1734.  and  imposed  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  negroes  of 

five  per  cent,  on  the  value,  "payable  by  the  buyer*" 

This   duty,  afterward   considerably   increased,  and  at 

times  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent.,  contii^ued  to  be  ool- 

leoted  as  long  as  Virginia  remained  a  British  colony. . 
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Reproached  for  having  returned  the  bow  of  a  negro^  CBAma 
**1  should  be  mach  ashamed/'  Grouch  replied,  "that  a 
negro  should  have  better  manners  than  I.''  This  aneo* 
dote^  aknoet  th^  only  things  recorded  of  Gnuoh)  tiirows 
light  on  the  policy  of  an  eighteen  years'  administration, 
tite  undisturbed  calm  of  which  leaves  almost  a  blank  in 
the  history  of  Virginia. 

Under  Bei^edict  Leonard  Calvert,  a  younger  brother  1727. 
of  the  brd  proprietcnr  of  Maryland,  five  years  governor 
of  that  province,  acts  were  passed  designed  to  proo»)te  1731. 
the  industry  of  the  colony y  offering  bounties  on  flax, 
hen^,  and  iron.     Departing  for^  England,  Calvert  left  1732 
the  government  to  Benjamin  Ogle,  who  was  soon  super- 
seded by  the  arrival  of  the  young  proprietary  in.  person. 

Among  the  bounttes  lately  <^red  were  premiums  on 
tiie  importation  of  gcid  and  silver ;  but  as  this  project 
lor  curing  the  scarcity  of  money  did  not  succeed,  the 
paper  money  loan  system^  was  now  introduced.  Ninety  1733. 
thousand  pounds  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  d&lOOO 
to  go  to  each  county  for  puiUic  buildings,  d£3Q00  toward 
a  government  house,  a  certain  sum  to  the  planters  for 
burning  refuse  tobacco,  and  the  balance  to  be  lent  to 
the  inhabitants  at  £our  per  cent.,  redeemable  one  third 
in  1748,  and  two  tiiirds  in  1764,  the  interest  to  ecHisti- 
tute  a  sinking  fund.  Though  made  a  legal  tender  for 
ev^y  thing  except  prc^rietary  and  clergy  dues,  the  de- 
preciation on  these  bills  soon  amounted  to  one  half. 

It  was  one  chief  object  of  the  proprietary  in  visiting  the 
colony  to  superintend  the  settlement  of  the  fine  between 
Maryland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other,  which  tiie  gradual  advance  of  settle- 
ments on  both  sides  now  made  desirable.  Previous  to  his 
departure  from  England,  Lord  Baltinnnre  had  signed  an ' 
agreement  with  the  heirs  of  Penn,  fixing  as  the  soutiiem 
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GHAPTEE  booD^Aiy  of  DelawfUTO  a  line  ooojineooiiig  at  Cape  Cor* 
l.B^i  QVy  as  it  was  oalled  in  tbts  agreement,  Cape  Hen« 

1733.  hpenj  to  be  chrawn  due  west  from  Delaware  Bay  to^^the 
Chesapeake*  : .  The  west  bpuadary  of  DelawaM  was  to  be 
a  tangent  ij^w^  from  the  middle  ppint  of  this  lint  to  a 
ciroie  of  twelve  miles  radios  lomnd  Newoastle.  A  due 
west  line  drawn,  through  this  tangent  oontinned^  north- 
erly to  a  paxaUd  of  latitode  fifteen  miles  south  of,  Phila- 
delpbiai  wai^  to  ba  the  sonthepm  boniidary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. .  The  IxHmdaries  of  these  pjbovinoes  were  finally  set- 
tled in  conformity  to  .this  agseement,  but  not  till,  after 
ne^r  twenty  years  of  lit]gatio^.'  On  his  arrivid  in  the 
oolopy I  on  the  |dea  of  misrepresentation  and  misapfHrehto- 
sion^  particulctfly  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopep,  Iiovd  Baltimore  refrised  to  he  bonnd  by  iiia  agree* 

1734.  medit,  aod  he  presently  petttioned  the  long  to  be  om^ 
firmed  in  pqs^essidn  of  the  whole  peninsiila-  betwe^i  tbe 
Chesapeake  and  tbe  Debwaxe.'    Some  ooUisions  having 

1736.  takeix>pla<xe  enidbe  bordess  und^r  ooior  of  exeouting  legal 
IHPoaas^,:a  royal  order  oommanded  tiie  preservation  of 
peace  taM  the  prntroversy  ooold  be-daeided  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chcmoery.  Baltimore  returning  to  Fihglsmri  to 
pamseoote  this  suiti  the  administration  paosed  again  into 
tbe  bands  pf  Ogle. 

1730.  Tho  paper  mono]^  of  the  first.  Pennsylvania  issues  tbe- 
ing  about  to  expire,  after  vmeh  negotiation  vnth  the  jsro- 
prietaries  an  act  was  paasedi  increasing  the  amount  to 
d^Tfi^OOO,  and  prcyviding  for  its  reissue  in  such  quantities 
aa  to  keep  that,  sum  in  oonstant  ciroulalion  for  the  next 
ten  years*  The  proprietaries  woald  oonsent  to  this  ar- 
raiig^ment  only  on  oonditkHi,  of  an  equivalent  for  their 
loss  on  quit-rents  by  the  depreoiatien  of  the  paper ;  and 
jthey  made  it  a  p«rt  of  their  instrpetions  to  their  govern- 
ors to  agree  to  no  further  issues.     This  prudent  reserve, 
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iouteted  in  MaryUuid,  and  enferoed  bj  the  royid  inrtnio-  qKipm 
apw  in  New  Jenej  and  New  York,  saved  the  paper  our-  *.- 

rency  of  the  middle  eolomee  ficbm  that  exoeseiv^  dej^te^  1780. 
oiation  by  whidi  New  England  and  the  Carolinas  weco 
damaged  and  disgraoed.    There  was  noti  howeTer^  a  aia^ 
§le  colony  in  which  the^  paper  money  stood  at  par. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  widow  Penn»  and  the  abaadon* 
mmt  of  the  daims  of  the  elder  branchy  the  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  righte  of  the  {Ncovincfe  were  ren^ited,  nn- 
dev  the  founder's  will^  in  Johni  ThoaiaSi  and  Etchard^ 
his  spns  by  his  second  wife.     Jobn^  t^  ddasti  faont  in 
Penn^lvania  during  bis  father's  last  viktt,  possessed  a 
doable  share.     He  presently  visited  the  provnioe^  iuid  1784. 
remained  a  year  or  two,  a  mixdi  greater  l&v<^te  than 
his  second  ^otiMr,  Thomas,  who  dame  earlier  -and  «s- 
mained  longer,  but  whose  reserved  mamiers  and  soedid 
disposition  did  not  ihuch  recommend  him  to  the  esteem, 
of  bis  snbjeots.     Neither  of  the  sons  possessed  a  spark 
of  their  father's  genius. 

.The  population  of  Pennsylvania,  by  immigratipii  pritt<» 
oipaliy  .from  Germanjr  s&d  the  north  of  Irelandi  ¥rf»  in* 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thonsand  a  .year. 
Among  the  Gennan  inunignrnts  were  some  QfitboUcs. 
The  erection  of  a  Catholio  Church  in  Philsdriphiar  aiid 
the  open  celeluratiiHi  of  mass,  attracted  the  attrntioii  of 
Governor  Gordon.  He  proposed  to  en&Kree  the  English 
persecuting  statutes,  by  which  the  celebration. :of  mass 
was  prohibited.  But  thj^  council  thought  the  Catiio- 
lies  protected  by  the  Ch^ter  of  Liberties,  and  jthey  r^ 
mained  unmolested — ^tfaie.only  Catholic  Chureb  allowed 
previous  to  the  Revolution  in  any  Anglo-Ameripau  col* 
ony.  The  bulk  of  the  (German  immigrants  were  either 
Lutherans  or  Calvinists.  t  There  came  also  Mennonist^ 
and'  presently  Moraviai^  enthusiastic  German  sects, 
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OHAPTE&  whose  prinoipW^  eqpeoially  on  the  sabjeot  of  war,  w^e 

L.  moire  or  less  allied  to  those  of  the  Quakers.     A  new 

1.734.  Mct,  called  Dunkersj  qprang  up  among  the  German  im- 
migrantsr*-^  sort  of  monastic  order,  of  which  some  com- 
mnnities  are  still  in  existence.     Most  of  the  Irish  im- 
migrants were  Presbyterians,  a  vigorons,  energetic  race, 
.   .  descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers  introduced  into  the 

north  of  Ireland  by  James  I.  and  Cromwell.  Among 
the  immigrants  from  Wales  were  a  few  Baptists.  The 
Quakers,  though  no  Jonger  a  maj<Nrity,  still  had  en^ 
political  contrd  of  the  province.  Next  to  them  in  in- 
fluence were  the  £pi9o<^mlians,  more  dietingnisfaed  fot 
wealth  and  intelligence  than  for  numbers.  All  these 
sects  stipported  their  own  religious  worship  in  their  own 
way,  without  the  help  of  any  compulsory  laws. 
V  Hitherto  the  settlements  had  boen  mostiy  confined  to 
tile  three  original  counties  on  the  Delaware,  a  narrow 
tract  in  the  southeast  ooi^r  of  the  province.  A  fourtii 
1737.  county  was  now  erected,  called  Lancaster.  Each  of 
the  original  counties  had  eight  delegates  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  city  of  Philadelphia  two,  and  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster four. 

The  principal  product  of  Pennsylvania  Was  wheat,  in 
which  a  considerable  cominerce  was  carried  on  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  price  of  plroprie- 
ta^  lands  was  raised  to  £15  10)r.,  about  $45,  the  hund- 
red acres,. subject  to  a  quit-rent  <^  a  ha^penny  per  acre. 
After  the  example  of  the  founder,  the  proprietaries  took 
oare  to  reserve,' out  of  eveiT'  new  tract  surveyed,  a  tenth 
part  of  the  best  lands,  under  the  name  of  manors,  as  their 
private  property. 

The  Bocrd  of  Trade  struggled  to  ke^  the  Assembly 
from  trenching  on  what  veere  esteemed  the  rights  of 
British  commerce.     But  as  five  years  were  allowed  by 
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die  charter  for  the  presentation  to  the  crown  of  enact-  chapter 

'^  XXIV. 

meiits,  which  possessed,  in  the  mean  time,  the  force  of 

laws,  and  as  laws,  though  disaf^roved,  might  be  again  1735. 
re-enacted  with  scmie  .trifling  alterations,  the  Assembly 
managed,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  tilings  much  tii^ir 
own  way. 

After  the  death  of  tiie  aged  GK)rdon,  Logan>  so  long  173ff« 
tiie  vigilant  guardian  of  proi^ietary  rights,  administered 
the  government  for  two  years,  as  president  ot  the  coun- 
cil, till  the  arrival  of  Oeorge' Thomas,  the  new  deputy  1738. 
governor. 

A  few  months  before  Burnet  took  possession  of  his  1728 
new  government  of  Massachusetts,  Dummer,  the  lieu-  ^^^' 
tenant  governor,  bad  been  coerced  into  signing,  contrary 
to  his  insfnictions,  an  act  for  the  issue  of  £50,000  in 
new  bills  of  credit.  In  no  other  way  could  he  obtain 
,  tiie  small  pittance  of  salary  whi<^  the  General  Court 
allowed  him.  This  coercive  power  had  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  comjdaint  on^  the  part  of  the.  Board  of  Trade. 
Every  successive  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
instructed  to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
salary  for  the  office  of  dSlOOO  sterlings  $4444,  annual- 
ly. Seeing  how  delicate  this  matter  was,  Dudley  had 
omitted  to  press  it.  It  had  fcnrmed  one  of  ShuWs  grounds 
of  quarrel  with  the  House.  Escorted  into  Boston  with  lol?. 
a  parade' and  ceremony  tiiat  gave  him  high  notions  of 
the  <^  plenty  of  this  great  province,''  Burnet,  in  his  first 
speech  to  the  General  Court,  renewed  the  demand. 

The  House  protested  great  readiness  to  grant  ample 
and  hon(»rable  support,  especially  to  a  governor  for  whom  • 
they  had  so  high  a  personal  respect;  but  they  insisted 
on  their  right  to  do  it  by  annual  grant.  They  voted  at 
once,  as  a  salary  for  the  first  year,  dgl700  of  their  cur- 
rency ;  but  Burnet  declined  to  accept  any  partial  allow- 
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CHAPTBE anee^as  bemg  momauiteiit with  his  infirtrudtioiis  and  his 
^ i.  indqpandanoe.     Saeh  a  tetapox^xy  grant  ooold  not  be 

1728.  honorable)  since  it-deprived  him  <rf  tfaQ  <<  undoubted  right 
of  an  EngUshman  to  act  his  judgment.'^  The  matter 
was  argued  on  both  sides  at  great  length.  '  The  dele- 
gates might  have  been  willing  io  compromise  by  Toting 
a  fixed  salary  for  a  term  of  years ;  Burnet  might  have 
been  willing  to  accept  a  salary  for  his  term  ci  office. 
Bu$  neither  parly  inclined  to  take  the  first  step  in  yidd- 
ing;  and|  after  Jt  tedious  seastoQ)  the  court  was  pro- 
rogued. 

The  representatiyes  sent  to  cTery  town  &  statement 
of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  inhabitants  of  Bostcm^  as- 
sembled in  town  meeting)  warmly  siq^pcnrted  the  repre- 
s^nftatives.     To  punish  this  <<  unnecessary  forwardness" 

1729   in  the  people^ of  tb6>  capital,  Bumet  oonTened  the  next 
^^'  court  at  Salem.    But  the  delegates  insisted  that  Boston 
was  the  only  •consiitutiQnal  place  of  meeting;  end  a  two 
mcmtbs'  session  was  consumed  in  disputes. 

The  court)  in  their  turu).  attacked  the  governor.  They 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  king)  principally^  indeed, 
agftinst  Us  instructions)  but  partly,  also,  against  his  coo* 
duct— 4he  exaction,  especially,  of  certain  fees,  by  ^nrhidi 
the,  gbvemor  Attempted  t?  make  tip  the  want  of  a  salary. 
Francis  Wilks,  a  New  England  merohant  resident  in 
London,  was  appointed  colonial  agent,  and  Belcher  was 
sent  firom  Boston  to  aid  him.  Bekher,  for  several  years 
past,  had  heen  a  mender  oi  the  council,  and  always 
hitherto  a  warm  pferogative  maiL  But  on  4khi8  occasion 
•  he  took  the  popular  side,  haying  presided  at  the  Boston 
meeting  called  to  approve  the  conduct  of  the  repzesent- 
atives.  As  no  vote  of  money  cduld  be  carried  throu^ 
the  council  to  pay  a  sabry  to  tiiese  agents,  the  sum 
needed  was  raised  by  subscription. 
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A  heftring  bcdbre  the  Puvy  Cooiioil  resalted  in  Bui-  oHAPT»a 

ZZIV. 

net's  favotv  with  a  reoommandatioii  that  «<the  whole 

matter  be  Ud, before  Parliament.''  But  this  threat^ef  1729. 
whMi  the  ^oerity  ims  doubted,  failed  of  its  intended  ^^^ 
effK)t4  Already^  that  s^borm  of  opposition,  which  finally 
swepl  Walpole  from  the  helm,  was  rimig  in  England. 
Sboukl  the.  cooodiiet  of  the  colony  be  brought  before  Pa]t<* 
liam«iit,  the  agents  were  prooused  suf^pcHrt  by  the  op* 
p^nents  of  the  i^uaistry; 

In  MassaofaaisetiS)  meanwhile^  new  disputes  had  arisen. 
Bamet  had  reclaimed  the  appointment  of  attorney  gen* 
sral^  which,  twenty  yeem  before^  Lieutenant-govemor 
Tailer  faad.yiekied  to  the  court.  The  House  retorted 
by  requesting  the  grand  jurieB  to  pay  no  attentiim  to  in- 
dnstments  pvesented  by  a  pretended  officer,  whose  ap- 
pointment ladled  their  neoessary  concurrence.  Burnet 
aise  refosed  his  sanction  to  a  praoticej  commenced  in 
Sfanito's  time,  of  in^ting  into  ii^oney  bills  a  proyiakin 
that  no  payments  should  he  made,  except  by  express 
vote  of  the  General  Courts  whereas  the  charter  author- 
ized  paymettts-on  the  goyemcHr's  warrant.  Finding  the 
repveietttatiires  as  firm  at  Salem  as  at  Boston,  the  gov* 
enior  aiitjoumedtfaem  to  Cambridge*  They  complained  Aug. 
of  these  sepeact^  attempts  at  coercion,  and  transmitted  to 
tiwir  agents  new  ehJEurges  against  the  goTemor. 
.  In  the  height  of  the  contest,  Burnet  suddenly  died  of  Sept 
a  fever.  When  this  news  reached  England,  Belciher 
bedame  an  applicant  for  the  vacai^  c^cov  Shute,  wnose 
af^Mnntment  he  had  formerly  obtained,  aided  his  appli- 
cation. The  nniustry  hc^d,  by  his  assistance,  to  com* 
promise  a  quarrel  of  whidi  they  were^  tired ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  part  he  had  recently  taken  agadnst 
9nmet,  not  a  littieto  the  surprise  of  the  proTinoe>  Bplch- 
er  was  commissioned  as  his  successor. 
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CHAPTSB  Besides  his  Massaofausettc^  agenoy,  Beloher  witiB  6m« 
ployedby  the  oolony  of  Conneotiout  to  asoert;  their  ageati 
1729.  Dummer,  who  died  about  this  time,  in  a  matter  of  no 
slight  importance  to  tb^toolony^  and,  indeed,  to  several 
others;  John  Winthr6p,  great-g^r^Qdaon  pf  tiie  first  goy- 
emor,  of  Massachusetts,  by  an»  appeal  from  the  Superior 
Cotirt  of  Conneptiout  to  the  king  in  counoil,  Jiad  brought 
into  question  the  law  of  tii^t  colony,  admitting  daughters 
to  share,  with  sons  as  joint  heirs,  and  distributing  the 
lands-  among  all  the  children  equally,  except  a  double 
share  to  the  eldest  son.  This  law  of  Connecticut,  whieb 
was  law  also  in.  the  rest  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  was  set  aside 
on  jthe  appeal,  as  contrary  to  the  English  law  of  inherit- 
ance-—a  decision  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  sentiment 
of  tiiose  colonies,  but  threatening  to  introduop  a  great 
uncertainty  into  landed  titles  by  overthrowing  the  set- 
tiement  of  all  landed  estates.  It  waa  considered,  there- 
fore,  a  great  pdnt  gained  when  the  agents  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  the  .Connecticut  law. 

While  Belcher  was  emfdoyed  on  thifi(  misskm^  Dr. 
George  Berkeley,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  the  non-^existence  of  matter,  arrived 
at  Newport,  and  was  admitted  a  fireeman  of  Bhbde- 
Island.  This  ingenious  philanthropist,  whom  Swift  di^« 
scribes  <<  as  an  absolute  philosopher  witii  regard  to  mcmey, 
tides,  and  power,"  besides  a  handsome  property,  the  be- 
quest of  Swift's  Vati^ssa,  had  obtained,  through  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Irish  sinecure  dean- 
ery of  Derry,  worth  d£llOO  a  year.  Having  conceived 
thjB  project  of  founding  a  college  in  the  Bermudas  for  the 
instruction  of  Indians  and  the  education,  of  missioiiarmy 
lie  proposed  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  to  becoo^ 
rector  of  this  college  on  a  salary  of  dSlOO  per  annum- 
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He  even  persuaded  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  Col-  chapter 
lege  to  agree  to  accept  fellowships  in  it  at  d£40  a  year.  ' 

He  had  intenosted  George  I.  in  bis  plan,  and,  through  1729. 
the  king's  commands  to  Walpole,  a  Yote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  obtaiaed^  autiiorbnng  the  appropriation 
ib  this  purpose  pf  a  portkm  of  tbe  money  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  tbe  lands,  of  that  part  of  St.  Kitt's  ceded 
to  En^nd  by  the  treaty  of -Utrecht.'  Being  lately  mar- 
ried, Berkeley  prooeedec}  to  Newport,  bought  a  fieirm,  and 
built  a  hotise,  intending  to  invest  the.  funds  of  his  col- 
lege, when  received,  in  American  lands,  and  to  make  the 
neoessary  arrangements  for  a  supply  ot  pupils-  and  pro-  . 
visbns.  Walpole  r^arded  the  whole  achtoie  as  vision- 
ary. George  I.  bdng  no  longer  alive,  no  steps  were 
taken  toward  furnishing  the  funds,  and,  after  a  residence 
Ht  Newport  of  two  yaaors  and  a  half,  Berkeley  returned, 
disappdiltted,  to  England.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
was  made  Sshop  of  Cloyne.  Hb  farm  at  Newport  he 
gave  to  Yale  College,  and  also  a  handsome  collection  of 
books.  His  famous  sti^nzas  <^  On  the  Prospect  of  Plant- 
ing Arts  and  Learning  in  America^'  will  outlive  all  tus 
other  productions. 

The  pepulaiion  of  Rhode  Island  now  amounted  to 
eighteen  thousJand,  oi  whom  about  one  thousand  were 
Indians,  and  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  negroes..  New- 
port, from  a  little  hamlet  of  religious  enthusiasts,  had 
grown  up  into  a  gay  and  tiiriving  oommercial  town  of 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  ^<Here,"  wrote  Berkeley, 
<«are  four  sorts  of  Anabaptists,  besides  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  many  of  no  profession  at 
all.''  There  was  also  an  Episcopal  church,  in  which 
Berkeley  often  preachedi  and  to  whicb  he  gave  an  organ, 
ene  of  tbe  first  set  up  in  America.  William  Wanton 
aoeoeeded  Jeockes  as  governor  of  Rho^e  Iriand  in  1732. 
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cHAPTEit  John  Wanton,  ohosen  ih  1734,  \ieii  n&od  fiir  the  next 

seven  years*    .  JameET  Franklin,  the  foisider  of  the  nnfoe- 

1732.  tunate  Boston  Conront,  established  a  nevmpaper  at  Neii* 
port,  the  first  in  Rhode  Island. 

.  Among  the  companions  whom  Betkelejr  brought  with 
him  to  Aiherioa  was  John  Smibert,  a  Scotph  artist,  who 
married  and  settled  at  Boetoa  in  his  pzofessioa  of  a  povt. 
trait  painter,  an  art  whioh  he  first  introdnoed  into  Amep- 
loa.  Smibert  was  by  no  metos  destitute  of  ^  merit,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  head  of  Bentirvogiio  at  Cambridge, 
and  his  pleasing  picture  of  Berkeley  and'  his  fsunily,  still 
preserved  at  Yale  College,  in  "^^oh  the^artist  himself 
iqoqpears  as  one  of  the  figures. 

,  By  the  spmewbat  niodjfied  issfanlotfois  given  to  BeU 
^her  as  goveaMtf  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  itvthoiised  to 
njot>&gt  1^  salary  of  £1000,  to  be  paid  UhI  first  thing  oM 
1730.  of  tiia.  annual  grants.  When  he  met  ike  General  Courts 
^^  partly  by  flattery  and  partly  by  threaAs«^y  tepressiat* 
log  his  own  servioes  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  the 
and  danger  of  the  oonteit  on  the  other,  he  did  his  i 
to  bring  abwt  a  settlaiMiti>;  I:^t,  aftar  fqpeatedooflh 
ferenoes  between  the  oounoil  and  the  House,  me  resilM 
could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  oourt  was  dissolved* 

To  secure  a  miyority  in  the  next  boueoi  the  govemof 
oourted  the  popular  leaders  by  appc»ntments  to  vacant 
offices,  and  even  by  making  vaoanoiea  for  them ;  but  in 
the  person^  thus  removed  from  offiee  he  made  new  and 
bitter  enemies^  while  the  popular  leaders  who  aoeepted  his 
patronage  lost  thereby  a  portion  of  their  influence.  The 
English  press  bad  told  the  Bostonians^^  how  tnuoh  their 
noble  stand  against  the  unocmstitutional  demand  of  Bur* 
net  had^endeared  them  to  all  lovers  uid  assertors  of  lib- 
erty  in  Britain*'^  These  eaoouragements,  reprinted  at 
Boston,  8trength»ed  the  opposition.     The  new  court 
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proved  as  munanageaUe  as  the  last ;  and)  seeing  no  ol^er  obafteb 
fdianoe  fi>r  a  salary^  the  seoretary  of  state,  at  1tAlfthAr>« 
earnest  request,  presently  allowed  him  to  accept  a  grant  1731. 
for  a'year.  Mtrch. 

The  extension  of  settlements  into  the  interior  led  now 
totheereotionroftwo  mw  ooimtias,  TPbrces^  and  Bsf  ik^ 
tUfe;  the  first  indnding  the  eeotntl  hilly  regidn  be* 
tween  Boston  and  Cotmertiont  Biver,  the  otli#r  the 
mottntainoiis  district  wiest  of  the  Coaneetieot  Valley,  ex- 
tending ais  far  as  tiie  boundary  (tf  New  Yorkr*-^  bMMi- 
ary,  howevorv  as  yet  nnsetUed.  .  .  s 

The  salary  dispute  was  hardly  disposed  of  when  an- 
Dther  still  more  riolent  broke  out.  TIm  appetite  ftr  pa*- 
pei^  money  was  strong  as  ever  in  MassaxAusetts.  Bekh- 
^9  boweTBr,  adhered  firmly  to  his  instructions,  and  would 
consent  to  no  new  issues.  He  was  also  instructed  not  ' 
to  OQOsent  to  the  insertion  into  money  bilb  of  that  clause 
abaady  objected  to  by  Burnet,  requiring,  eyen  in  case 
erf  appropriations  already  made,  an  e:qnre8s'Tote  of  ^ 
General  Court  for  payments  £rom  the  treasury.  Har- 
tng  Tsinly  petitioned  the  king  to  withdraw  these  in-  May. 
structionsy  the  G(eneral  Court  adopted  the  extremie  meas- 
ure of  stopping  th^  supplies,  and  for  near  two  years  all 
tiie  puUic  officers,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  firontier  forts, 
remaihec^  impaid.        . 

The  British  merdtants,  meanwhile,  renewed  their 
eomplaints  of  colonial  obstaclee  to  the  recovery  of  foreign 
debts ;  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  exceseiTe  paper  is- 
sues ;  of  colonial  duties  imposed  on  British  goods ;  of 
disonminations  in  !bTor  of  colonial  ships  ,*  and  of  the  ex- 
tensi<m  of  manufo,otures  in  Amerioa.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  in  explanation  of  these  grievances,  imported  « that,  1732. 
in  Massachusetts,  tiie  diief  magistrate  and  etery  otii^ 
cfefficer  being  wholly  dependent,  tiie  govemors  are  tmipted 
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cuArm  to  give  up  the  prerogative  of  the  ctown  and  the  ihtearest 
'  of  Britain.  Conn^cut,  Bbode  Island,  and  Maryland 
1732.  being  under  no  obligation  to  transmit  their  laws,  or,  in* 
deed,  to  give  any  acbount  of  their  prooeedings,  it  is  not 
sm^nong  that  governments  constitnted  like  these  should 
he  guilty  of  many  irregularities.  Pennsylvania  had/ 
evaded  h^  charter,  having  transmitted  since  th^  year 
1715  no  acts  of  Afusembly .  for  the  royal  revision  exeept 
occasionally  an  act  or  two.  Even  the  royal,  go vernon 
had  been  negligent  in  sending  in  tiie 'bills  which  the  pro* 
vinciiBd  Legislatures  frequently  endeavored  to  eniact  repugn 
nant  to  the  laws  and  interests  of  Britain,  which,  however, 
had  been  always  disapprored  when  at  loigth  received.'' 

New  instructioiis  were  sent  to  all  tiie  ccdomal  govern- 
ors to  consent  to'  no  acts  of  Assembly  .which,  might  in- 
jurioiMsly  affect  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  or  might  give 
oobnial  traders  any  preference  ov^  British  merdiants ; 
and  a  particular  account  was  required  of  all  manufiBictures 
qet  up,  traffic  carried  on,  or  laws  made,  likely  to  j»ove 
disadvantageous  to  the  mother  country. 

The  parliamentary  piohibition  to  manu&cture  in 
America  woolen  goods  for  exportation  firom  one  colony  to 
anotiier.  did  not  extend  to  hats,  an  ^  article  beginning  to 
hi  largely  produced  in  some  of  the  northern  colonies. 
But  the  English  hatters  were  awake,  and  this  trade 
was  cut  short  not  only  by  placing  hats  under  the  same 
restricticms  witii  other  w6(den  goods,  but  by  finrl^dding 
any  cdonial  hatter  to  take  more  than  two  apprentices 
at  once. 

.Another  act  of  Parliament,  «  for  the  more  speedy  re* 
covery  of  debts  in  Amierica,"  gave  to  proof  by  depositions 
all  the  validity  of  personal  testimony,  and  subjected  liands 
and  leaves  to  executi<m  for  all  demands,  those  upon  sim- 
jde  contract  as  well  aa  those  up(m  bonds  and  specialties 
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— a  modification  of  the  English  law  on  this  snbjeot,  ^tiU  chaptek 

tiie  ba^is  throughout  the  United  States  of  the  relation L 

between  debtor  and  orediton  .  1782. 

Since  the  union,  Scotland  had  enjoyed  all  the  privi- 
leges of  English  commerce,  while  Ireland  alone,  of  all 
the^  countries  in  the  world,  had  been  expressly  excluded 
firom  any  direct  import  trade  with  *  the .  cobnie&  The  , 
direct  transport  to  Ireland  of  ^<  non-enumerated  atticles" 
was  now  again  conceded.  But  the  cmly  articles  which 
Ireland  could  ei^port  to  the  colonies, (and  those  only  in 
English  Tessels)  were  horses,  servants,  provisions,  and^ 
siDce- 1704,  Irish  linens. 

At  tliis  not  very  auspicious  moment,  the  General  Dee. 
Court  of  Af  assachuisetts  voted  a  new  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  instructions,  with  direc- 
tions to  their  agent,  if  the  petition  should  nbt  be  grant- 
ed, to  present  it  to  the  House  of  Commons:  Belcher 
wrote  in -alarm  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  J<  matters 
are  hastening  to  such  a  crisis  that  government  can  not 
subsist  if  it  is  not  vigorously  maintained."  <^  Had  they 
sat  a  few  days  Jionger,"  he  added,  <<  the  representatives 
would  have  vot}ed  the  council  a  useless  part  of  the  Leg- 
islature." 

The  decision  of  the  king,  after  hearing  counsel,  being  1733. 
adverse  to  the  petition,  the  colonial  agents  appealed  to  ^^^' 
Parliament  <<  to  become  intercessors  with  his  majesty  to 
withdraw  the  royal  orders,  as  contrar;jf  to  their  charter, 
ahd  tending  in  their  nature  to  distress,  if  not  to  ruin 
them."  This  appeal  hardly  received  that  support  on 
the  part  of  the  oj^osition  Which  the'  agents  had  been  led 
to  expect.  The  Commons  resolved,  after  some  debate, 
that  the  complaint  was  « frivolous  and  groundless,  a 
high  insult  upon  his  majesty's  government,  and  tending 
to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  colony."  The  Board 
of  Trade  suggested  to  Belcher,  that  if  the  General  Court 

n.— z 
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CHAPTER  persisted  in  refusing  sopplies,  Parliament  might  tiiink  it 

1_ necessary  to  interfere;  and  they  desired  to  know  << what 

1733.  duties  may  be  laid  in  New  England  with  the  least  bnr* 
den  to  the  people."  Alarmed  at  these  deoisive  steps, 
the  representatives  yielded  a(t  last,  and  voted  supplies.' 
As  tiie  royal  instructions  had  no  force  in  Connectioat 
%  and  Rhode  Island,  they 'could  not  prevent  a  torrent  of 
paper  money  from  tiiat  quarter.  Conneicticut,  hitherto 
Very  cautious  in  her  issues,  now  first  adopted  the  loan 
system,  and  pilt  out  d£SO,000  on  that  plan.  Rhode  Isl* 
and,  more  experienced  and  bolder,  issued  a  new  loan  of 
dflOOjOOO.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  pfofits  of  the  pap^  mohey  manu&oture, 
agreed  together  to  receive  none  of  this  last  issue.  As 
an  offset  to  it,  they  formed  a  banking  company  of  their 
own,  which  put  out  £110,000  in  paper  bills,  redeema- 
^  ble  in  silvei;,  a  tenth  part  annually,  at  the  ratd  of  one 
p6und  in  silver  for  three  in  paper— the  current  value  at 
this  time  of  the  New  England  biUs  of  credit;.  But  those 
new  issues  having  sunk  the  paper  to  four  and  a  half  for 
one,  the  merchants'  notes  bedame  too  valuable  to  circu- 
late, and  were  hoarded  by  the  holders.  A  similar  com- 
pany in  New  Hampshire  undertook  to  issue  similar  biUs : 
but  this  company  was  denounced  in  Boston  as  insolvent 
and  fraudulent. 

The  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  George  L  had  been  in  existence  for  five  years 
-    — ^too  long  a  term,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
1727.  that  province.     The  new  AssenAly  limited  its  own  ex- 
^^^'    istence  and  that  of  its  successors  to  three  years.     The 
same  act — a  sort  of  Constitution  for  tho  province — gave 
the  right  of  voting  fwr  members  of  AssemWy  to  all  per- 
sons, whether  residents  or  not,  possessing  within  the  dis- 
trict for  which  the  election  was  held  a  freehold  property 
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of  £SOf^$l&&.  To  be  a  repreaentative  one  most  pos-  cbavtsr 
aess  six  times  that  quiaiifibation.  The  oot^icil,  vrhiah 
consisted  o£  twelve  nM^bers  appointed  by  the  king,  ex-  1727 
eroised  judicial  authority,  also,  as  a  Court  of  Appeals. 
Burnet  had  easily  obtained  from  the  N^w  Hampshire 
Assembly  a  salary  of  j£200  sterling,  to  continue  Ibr 
tiiree  years,  or. so  long  as  he  held  office ;  and  a  similar 
grant  was  made  to  Belcher. 

To  the  dispute  with  Massaohusetts  respecting  Hie  ter^ 
ritory  west  of  the  M  errimac,  a  new  one  was  added,  as 
to  the  boundary  betweea  New  Hampshire  atid  Maina 
That  boundary,  by  Oorges's  charter,  was  the  Ballk|on 
Falls  River,  and  a  line  from  its  nerthemmost  head,  ex- 
tending ^<  northwestwardly"  sixty  mile^.  Acoc^rding  to 
Massachusetts,  that  line  ought  to  run  due  northwest ; 
New  Hampshire  insisted  on  its  inclining  just  enough 
to  the  west  not  to  be  a  north  line.  Had  the  claims  of 
MSssa6husetts  prevailed^  New  Haoqpshire,  limited  to  ^ihe 
tiact>  south  of  Lake  Winnipisiogee  and  east  of  the  Met- 
rimac,  might,  perhaps,  have  becoi  absorbed  into  the  larger 
province— -a  reum<Ma  xuaoe  eam^tly  desired,  and  still  tiie 
widi  of  a  portion  of  the  people.^  But  aiiother  portion, 
headed  by  J)unbar,  surveyor  general  of  the  royal  woods, 
who  had  received,  on  Wentworth's  death,  the  appoint-  1733. 
ment  of  lieutenant  governor,  violently  opposed  this  an- 
Qcxation.     Belcher,  governor  of  bofth  provinces,  but  aO-  , 

cused  of  leaning  to  the  interests  of  Massaohusetts,  had 
a  (  np  and  show,  he 

liv<  >w  England.    He 

firs  [lilitary  company 

of  governor's  guard. 

H(  deal  of  a  political 

mc  free  speeoh  made 

hii 
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CHAPTER      The  British  merohants  interested  in  the  sugar  trade 

XXIT* 

1^  complained  loudly  of  the  increasing  traffic  between  Nortii 

1733.  America  and  the  French  sugar  idands,  whence  a  supply 
of  sugar  and  molasses  was  obtained  free  of  those  inter- 
colonial duties  to  which  <<  enumerated  articles"  from  Brit^ 
ish  colonies  were  subject. 

The  New  Engenders  had  even  set  on  foot  a  manu- 
facture of  rum  out  of  molasses  puf  chased  of  the  French, 
thus  becoming  Competitors  with  the  British  sugar  isl- 
ands in  tt^at  baneful  but  lucrative  product.  .  The  ehief 
seats  of  this  New  England  distillation  were  Newport, 
which  had  risen  to  be  the  fourth  or  fifih  town  in  the  col- 
onies,, and  Boston,  which  still  remained  the  first,  though 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  now  rapidly  gaining 
upon  it. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  and  to  compel  the  North 
American  oolonios  to  supply  themselves  with  sugar,  and 
especially  with  molasses  and  rum,  fromilie  British  West 
Indies,  a  duty  was  imposed,  by  act  of  Parliament  equiv* 
alent  to  oae  cent  per  pound  on  sugar,  twelve  cents  per 
gallon  on  molasses,  and  eighteen  cents  per  gallon  on 
rum  imported  from  the  French  or  Dutch  West  Indies 
Rhode  Island  protested  against  the  passage  of  this  act  as 
<<  highly  prejudicial  to  her  charter,^  but  the  Commons 
refrised  to  receive  the  petition  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  a  money  bill — ^the  same  ground  assumed  on  a  sim- 
ilar, but  more  momentous  occasion  spme- thirty  years 
later.  New  York,  in  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  alleged 
that^  it  was  only  in  the  produce  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands that  the  northern  colonies  could  be  paid  for  tiieir 
exports  thither,  which  exports  constituted  their  sole 
means  for  purchasing  the  manufactures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Partridge,  the  agent  for  New  York,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  inclosing  this  petition^  took  still 
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higher  ground.  ^<  Besides  the  injury  the  bill  will  be  m  chapteh 
itself,  almost  tantamount  to  a  prohibitioui  it  is  divesting  '- 
the  colonists  of  their  righta  as  the  king's  natural-born 
subjects  and  Englishmen,  in  levying  subsidies  upon  them 
against  their  oonsent,  when  they  are  annexed  to  no  coun- 
ty in  Grelit  Britain,  have  no  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, nor  are  any  part  of  the  Legislature  of  this  kingdom." 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  vexed  at  the 
passage  of  this  <<  Molasses  Act,"  as  it  was  called,  severe- 
ly r^rimanded  an  inhabitant  of  that  colony  who  had 
given  evidence  on  tiie  occasion  before  a  parliamentary 
committee-x'-a  proceeding  which  occasioned  a  i*esolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  <<  that  the  presuming  to  call 
any  ^person  to  account  for  evidence  givea  before  that 
House  was  an  audacious  proceeding,  and  a  high  viola- 
tion of  their  privileges."  Limited  at  first  to  three  years, 
the  Molasses  Act  was  continued  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  easier,  however,  to^  pass  the  act  than  to  collect  du- 
ties systematically  evaded,  not  by  a  few  smugglers  only, 
but  by  the  whole  body  of  colonial  traders.  Large  (}uiBm- 
tities  of  foreign  molasses  were  imported,  but  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  upon  it  was  very  small.  ^ 

.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Burnet  had  been  sue-  1728 
oeeded  by  John  Montgomery,  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  George  H.,  to  whose  favor  he  owed  the  appoint- 
ment. Of  moderate  abilities  and'  mild  temper,  the  new 
governor  chose  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  Assembly  of 
New  York,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  council,  he  conceded  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate 
salaries.  He  also  omitted  to  hold  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, of  which  the  Assembly  denied  the  legality.  In  re- 
turn for  these  concessions,  he  obtained  the  vote  of  a  five 
years'  revenue.  During  his  administration,  the  bound- 
ary between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  finally  run 
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CHAPTER  and  settled,  in  snbetantial  acoordanoe  with  the  agreement 
'    of  1683.    The  population  of  the  oity  of  New  York,  by  an 

1731.  official  census,  now  amocmted  to  8682,  and  that  of  the 
entire  pioyince  to  50,289^  of  whom  7231  were  blacks. 

1732.  William  Cosby,  a  half-pay  colonel,  the  suooessor  of 
^P*'    Montgomery,  oomidained  to  ttie  Board  of  Trade  that 

<<the  exam^pie  of  the'  Boston  people"— <^Mgaged,  as  we 
hiiye  just  eee%  in  a  yklent  struggle  with  their  governor 
— -Ji^d  so  far  infteted  New  York  as  to  make  the  manage- 
ment of  the  delegates  ^^  more  difficult  than  he  could  have 
^  imagined."     He.  sUooeeded,  however j  by  the  influence  o[ 

Delancey  and  Clarke,  whom  he  adopted  as  favorites,  in 
obtaining  from  a^  Assembly,  continued  frorar  the  time  of 
his  predecessor,  a  renewal  of  the  five  years'  revenue. 
Delancey,  a  young  man  of  decided  ability,  a  native  of  the 
province,  and.  a  .graduate  of.Camlnridge,  had  been  called 
to  the  council  by  Montgomery ;  Clarke,  an  Englishman, 
had  immigrated  to  New  York  some  thirty  years  before. 
Violent  Jmd  mercenary,  Cosby  soon  involved  himself  in 
a  bitter  qilarrel  with  severiJ.  members  of  the  council, 
hitherto  leadiiig  sui^pcnrters  of  prerogative,  includii^  Van 
Dam,  the  president^  Moorns^  the  chief  justice,  Alexander, 
BOW  secretary  of  the  province,  and  Smith,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  English  by  birth,  an  emigrant  to  the  colony 
ootomporaneously  with  Alexander  and  Cdden.  '  Cosby 
brougtit  a  suit  against  Van  Dam  to  recover  half  tiie 
fees  which,  as  president  of  the  council  and  acting  gov- 
.  ernor,  he  had  ^received  in*  the  interral  between  Mont* 
gomery's  death  and  Coefay's  arrival.  A  majority  of  the 
ooundl  denied  the  governor's^  right  to  preside  over  tiieir 
legislative  deliberations ;  and  though  the  practice  had 
been  such  hitherto,  oa  an  appeal  to  England  the  objection 
was  sustained.  Provoked  by  Morris's  o{^>o8ition,  espe- 
cially his  adverse  opinion  in  the  suit  against  Van  Dam, 
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Cosby  deprived,  tba  chief  justice  of  bis  office,  and,  witb-  CfiULPTXR 
oat  asking  the  consent  of  the  coimoil,  appointed  Delan-  ' 

oey  to  fill  it  He  suspended  Van  Dam  and  saveral  other  1732. 
ocMinselors  in  the  same  arbitrary  way,  pretending  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  <<  that  it  wa^  necessary  to  insist. on  the 
king's  prerogative  at  a  time  when  his  aiithority  is  so 
avowedly  opposed,  at  Boston,  and  proper  to  make  exam- 
ples of  meiji  in  order  to  deter  ethers  firom  being  advocates 
for  Boston  principles/' 

In  this  emergency,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  the 
newspaper  press  was  employed  as  a  political  engine. 
The  New  York  Ouzette^  a  newspaper  establidied  a  few  1725. 
years  before,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  governor.  The 
Weekly  Journal^  a  new  paper-,  jmblished  by  John  Peter 
Zenger,  was  filled  with  articles  written  by  the  dissatis* 
fied  counselors,  freely  critioizing  th&  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernor, attacking  the  Assembly  which  had  voted  the  five 
years'  revenue,  and  even  denying  the  legaliiy  of  taxes, 
in  the  imposition  of  which,  by  his  presence  in  the  conn-  1733. 
cil,^the  governor  had  illegally  participated.  Not  content 
with  replying  through  the  Gtizette,  Cosby  and  his  ex- 
purgated oonnoil  ordered  the  Journal  to  be  burned  by  the 
sheriff,  imprisoned  the  publisher,  and  proseented  him  for 
a  m>el.  Smitb.and  Alexander,  retained  as  his  counsel, 
denied  the  jarisdiotion  of  the  ooart  6n  the  ground  of  tiie 
illegal  appointment  of  the-  chief  justice.  Their  refusal 
to  withdraw  this  objectiu>n  Was  treated  as  a  contempt,  .for 
which  they  were  punished  by  being  struck  from  the  roll 
of  practitioners.  Zenger,  however,  did  not  lack  a  de-  ' 
fender.  On  the  day  of  larial,  to  the  surprise  of  the  pros* 
ecotors,  there  appeared  in  his  behalf,  having  beeoi  seoretiy 
retained'  for  that  purpose,  Andrj^w  Hamilton,, speaker  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  a  Quakei^  lawyer  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  whose  reputation  for  experience  and  learniiig 
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CHAPTER  a  venerable  age  gave  weight.     Hamilton  ofhted  to  prove 
1.  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libel ;  but  Delancey,  following 

1733;  English  prooedents^  would  not  admit  it.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  jury.;  no  evi- 
dence was  necessary ;  the  faqts  were  notorious ;  the  jury 
knew  the  statements  complained  of  to  be^true ;  and -they 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  Zenger  for  having  published  them. 
It  was  not  his  cause,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  proviQce. 
In  spite  of  the  instructions  and  efforts  of  the  court,  this 
appeal  to  popular  feeling  prevailed.  T(i,e  jury's  verdict 
of  acquittal  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause.  The 
corporation  »of  New  York  eonferred  the  freedom  of  the 
city  on  the  successful  advocate.  The  freedom  of  the  co- 
lonial press  was  vindicated ;  but,  as  too  .often  happens 
in  such  cases,  the  poor  printer,  having  setved  a  purpose,, 
was  left  to  struggle,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  the  victim 
of  official  odium. 

173$.  Cosby  having  died  suddenly  while  these  disputes  were 
iftill  raging,  George  Clarke,  whom  successive  suspen 
sions  had  made  senior  counselor,  claimed  to  fill,  in  that 
capacity,  the  vacant  chair.  The  opposition  maintained 
that  Van  Dam,  whose  suspension  had  never  been  con- 
firmed in  England,  was  still  senior  counselor,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  the  place  of  acting  governor.  Both 
Van  Dam  and  Clarke  assumed  authority  and  issued  or- 
ders ;  and  so  exai^rated  were  parties,  that  it  was  only 
the  two  independent  companies  i^  garrison  at  New  York 
that  prevented  them  from  actually  coming  to  bloWs. 
.  Confirmed  in  the  temporary  administration  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  royal  instruction,  and  shortly  after  /ippointed 

1737.  lieutencpit  governor,  Clarke  endeavored  to  accommodate 
matters  by  calling^  a  new  Assembly.  But  the  delegates 
would  gi^ant,  a  revenue  only  for  one  year — a  policy  to 
wliich,  thenceforward,  they  firmly  adhered.     Contrary  to 
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former  oastom,  Clcurke  di4  not  sit  with  the  oomnoil,  which  chapter 

ZXIV. 

thus  became  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Legislature.  ^ 

The  introduction  of  the  paper  moneys  loan  system  into  1737. 
New  York  might  serrd  to  confirm  Clarke's  popularity, 
the  more  so  as  his  consent  to  it  could  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  standing  royal  instructions.  By-  ^  act 
now  passedi  d&48,3d0  of  new  paper  money  was  created, 
of  which,  to  save  appearances,  and  to  give  Clarke  a  pre- 
tense for  passing  the  act,  ;£83$0  was  to  be  apf^lied  to  the 
current  uses  of  the  province.  The  remaining  d£40,000 
was  distributed  among  the  counties,  to  be  let  out  on  loan 
for  twehre  years  at  five  per  cent.),  in  sums  of  not  more 
than  d^lOO  nor  less  than  £25,  secured  by  mortgages,  the 
interest  to  h6  appropriated,  first  to  take  up'  the  j£8350, 
and  then  to  the  general  uses  of  the  province.  The  time 
of  the  repayment  of  the  principal  was  extended  by  sub- 
sefjueht  acts,  but  no  increase  in  the  amount  loaned  seems 
ever  to  have  been  made. 

Smith  and  Alexander  were  restored  to  the  bar.     By 
Smith's  exertions,  a  law  was  passed  disfranchising  the  1738. 
Jews,  of  whom  a  few  had  been  settled  in  New  York  since 
thq  times  of  the  Dutch  regime,  but  whose  rights  were 
now  sacrifif3ed  to  religious  bigotry. 

In  New  Jerseys  as  in  New  York,  Montgomery  was  con-  1728. 
tent  with  aniiual  grants.    He  also  added  j£20,000  to  the 
paper  currency.     On  his  death  the  Assembly  petitioned  1732. 
for  a  separate  governor ;  indeed^  it  had  long  been  regarded 
as  a  grfeviemce  that  the  governor,  the  chief  justice,  and 
all  the  principal  officers  of  the  province  should  be  resi-    . 
dent  in  New  York.     This  petition,  however,  was  not 
granted,  and  Cosby's  rule  was  equally  turbulent  in  both 
provinces.     After  his  death  the  wish  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed, and  Lewis  Morris,  long  president  of  the  council, 
was  compensated  for  his  loss  of  the  chief  justiceship  of 
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OHAPTBB.  Ne^^  York,  qf  wbiob  Crosby's  yiolenoe  had  dep]:iv6d  him, 

^  by  an  appointment  as  governor  of  New  Jersey*    /This  ap> 

1738.  pointment^ocoasioned  great  rejoioings ;  but  Moriis-«-able 
to  obtain  only  yearly  grants,  and  diesatisfied  with  his 
salary  of  \ea^  than  $3000,  whioh  was  first  reduced  one 
'  half  and  then  withheld  entirely — grew  more  and  more 
confirm^  as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  he  had  formerly 
made,*that  the  inclination,  common  to  all  the  provinces, 
«to  render  governors  aind^all  other  offioens  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  people,  <<was  nowhere  pursued  with  more 
steadine^  or  less  decency  than  in  New.  Jersey." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  a  new  colony,  mean- 
while; was  struggling  into  existence.  Its  founder  was 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  a  gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune,  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  a  mem^ber  -of  the 
House  of  Commoni^,  already  distinguished  by  his  zeal 
against  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  prison  discipline,  then  first  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tention in  England.  Desirous  to  provide  in  America  a 
place  of  refug$i.  for  such  discharged  prisoners  and  others 
of  the  suffering  poor  as  might  be  willing  to  commence 
tiiere  a  life  of  industry  and  sobriety,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Percival  and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, Oglethorpe  p^tltion^d  the  king  to  erect  that  part 
of  the  recently-pi^ohased  Carolina  south  of  the  Savan- 
nah into  a  UQW  proprietary  province,  to  be  settled  for  thii^ 
particular  pbgect  Th<9  favor  of  the  merchants  was  .con- 
ciliated by  promises  of  wine  aud  silk,  proposed  as  staples 
lor  the  new  colony.  Politioians  were  interested  by  the 
prospect  of  a  military  barrier  for  the  riph  but  weak  colo- 
ny of  South  Carolina  against  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
difficulties  and  disputes  were  already  arising.  .To  zeal- 
ous Protestants  was  offered  a  refuge  for  their  continental 
brethren  still  exposed  to  religious  persecution.     The  pi- 
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oas  were  attracted  by  promises  of  Indian  conYersion,  that  chafer 

old  pretext,  not  yet  eiltirdy  worn  out.     The  Board  of  ^ 1, 

Trade  having  reported  favorably,  a  charter  issued,  con-  1732. 
veying  seven  undivided  eighth  parts  of  the  territory  be-  '^""®  ^ 
tween  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha,  and  from  tiie 
lieads  of  those  rivers  westward  to  the  Pacific,  to  twenty- 
one  trustees,  "  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia 
in  America.'**  Lord  Carteret  presently  conveyed  to  the 
same  trusted  the  remelining  eighth  part  of  the  territory, 
appertaining  to  him  as  one  of  the  late  proprietaries  of 
Carolina;  These  trustees,  by  the  charter,  had  unlimit- 
ed power  to'  increase  their  own  number,  and  exclusive 
right  of  legislation  for  the  province  for  twenty-one  years ; 
but  their  acts  had  no  force  until  first  approved  by  the 
fcipg  in  council,  nor  could  they  be  repugnant  to  the 
laws  df  England.  A  ^<  free  exercise  of  religion"  was 
guaranteed  to  all'  inhabitants  <<  except  papists,**  and  to 
<<  all  and  every  the  persons  that  shall  happen  to  be  bom 
within  tiie  said  province,'^  and  tiieir  children  and  poster- 
ity, «all  liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities  of  free  den- 
iaens  and  natural-bom  subjects,"  in  all  respects  as  if  bom 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  executiva 
aiikirs  of  the  corporation  were  intrusted  to  a  common 
council  of  thirty-four  persons,  fifteen  nominated  in  the 
charter  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  the  remain- 
der to  be  elected  by  the  trustees,  who  were  alQo  to  fill 
all  vacancies.  This  common  council  might  grant  lands 
on  such  terms  as  they  saw  fit,  but  not  to  any  tru)9tee, 
directly  nor  indirectly,  nor  any  greater  quantity  to  the 
use  of  any  one  person,  eith^  entire  oir  in  parcels,  them  five 
'  hundred  acres.  The  object  was  to  prevent  that  engross- 
ment of  lands  which  had  given  rise  to  loud  complaihte 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  An  annual  account  was  to  be 
rendered  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  modeyis. 
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CHAFTER      The  trostees  entered  on  their  office  full  of  zeal  and 

XXIV. 

hopes.     Thfeir  official  seal  had  for  its  device  a  group  of 

1732.  silk- worms,  with  the  motto  ^^Nbn  sibi  sed  aliis^^ — «  Not 
^^y-  fot  themselves,  but  others."  More  thim4i  hundred  olet* 
gymen  received,  at  their  own  request,  commissions  to 
collect  funds  for  the  trust.  Twenty-four  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  wcr^  specially  commissioned  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Several  of  the  dignified  clergy  gaye  freely.  The 
Society  for  the  Propatgation  of  the  Gospel  promised  to 
co-operate.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  made 
a  handsome  donation.  Great  things  were  promised. 
The  poor-rates  were  to  be  reduced,  the  work-houses  and 
debtors'  prisons  emptied.  Their  unfortunate  inmates, 
saved  the  necessity  of  a  long  servitude  to  pay  for  their 
passage,  .<<  carried  gratis^ to  a  land  of  liberty  and  plenty," 
and  furnished  by  the  funds  of  the  society  with  all  nec- 
essaries for  occupying  their  lands,  <<  were  to  forget  their 
sorrows"  <<  in  possession  of  a  Qompetent  estate  in  a  hap- 
pier climate  than  they  knew  before."  England  was  to 
be  saved  half  a  milUon  sterling  yearly  in,  the  article  of 
raw  silk,  Madeira  was  to  be  outdone  in  wine,  and.  Tur- 
key in  drugs. 

Inconsiderate  compassion  led  in  the  outset  to  a  fatal 
mistake.  So  far  as  telated  to  English  emigrants,  the 
tmstees  confined  their  charity  to  such  .as  had  fallen  into 
misfortunes  by  trade — sailors,  husbandmen,  and  laborers 
.from  the  country,  the  very  sort  of  persons  needed  for 
pioneers,  were  not.  permitted  to  share  it.  The  colonists 
were  thus  selected  from  among  the  most  helpless,  queru- 
lous, and  grasping  portion  of  the  community,  men  in  a 
hurry  to  grow  rich,  not  by  their  own  labor,  but  by  spec- 
•  nlation  and  management  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ex- 
clude those  of  bad  morals,  not,  however,  with  very  good 
success.     Many. of  the  English  emigrants  proved  in  the 
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ond  as  worthless  as  they  were  disoohtented  anc}  trouble-  chafteb 

XJOV. 

some.  ^ 

Oglethoirpe  volunteered  to  superintend  the  planting  of  1732. 
41ie  first  colony^  which  the  trustees  had  resolved  to  fix  on 
the  Savannah/  For  this  enterprise  thirty-five  families, 
numbering  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  pevsons,  em- 
barked at  Deptfoyd,  below  London,  in  the  Anne,  of  two  Not.  iv. 
hundred  tons,  having  with  them  b,  clergyman,  a  supply 
of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Catechisms,  and  a  person 
to  instruct  in  the.  production  of  silk ;  also  a  recorder, 
three  bailiffs,  two  constables,  two  tithing-men,  and  eight 
conservators  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  trustees — 
the  recorder  and  bailiffii  together  to  cxmstitute  a  town 
court,  with  universal  jurisdiction.  Touching  at  Charles-  1733. 
ton,  Oglethorpe  and  his  colonist^  were  liberally  enter-  "'*"•  ^^• 
tained,  and  furnished,  by  vote  of  the  South  Carolina  As- 
sembly, with  cattle,  a  supply  of  rice,  and  boats.  The 
colonists  were  temporarily  landed  at  BeauJEoort. ,  Bttl, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  council,  volunteered  his 
services  to  assist  Oglethorpe  in  exploring  the  Savannah. 
A  sandy  bluff,  wooded  with  pines,  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river,  about  twehty  miles  from  tiie  mouth,  high  in 
comparison  with  the  uniform  level,  was  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  town.  This  blufi^  called  Yamapraw,  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  band  of  the  Creek  confederacy ;  bu^ 
through,  the  agency  of  Mary  Musgrove,  an  Indian  wom- 
an of  the  family  of  the  Uchee  chieft,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Chatleston-,  and  had  afterward  married  an  En- 
glish trader,  and  who  now  acted  as  interpreter  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  Indians  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  set- 
tlement. Transferred  ;thither,  the  cdcmists  ccanmenoed 
the  erection  of  their  houses.  In  a  formal  council  pees-  May  is. 
totly  held,  to  which  all  the  phiefis  were  invited,  the 
Creeks  agreed  to  yield  up  to  the  settlers  aU  the  lands  be- 
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CHAPTER  low  tide«water  between  the  Savamiah  and  the  Altama- 
hftj  except  the  three  southern  islands  on  the  ooast,  and 
1733.  a.  reservation  above  the  new  town.  That  town,  divided 
Tuly.  into  four  wards,  and  called  iS«t?aftnaA,  was  laid  out  in  lots 
of  sixty  feet  by  ninety,  a  garden  near  by  of  five  aores 
being  attached  to  each,  lot,  fuid  a  f^xm  of  forty^^five  acres 
a  Uttie  fiirthei  inland.  Beyond  the  town  lands  viUages 
were  to  begin,  every  four  to  constitute  d  ward  without, 
to  be  attached  to  a  ward  within^  the  object  being  that, 
in  case  a  yar  should  happen,  ^}  the  villages  without  may 
have  places  in  the  town  to  bring  their  cattle  and  families 
into  for  refuge,''  for  which  purpose  a  square  was  left  in 
every  Ward  <<  jbig  enough  for  the  oi:^t  wards  to  enicamp 
in."  A  battery  of  five  canncm  commanded  the  river. 
On  the  land  side  a  palisade  was  erected.  An  experi- 
mei^  gard^i  of  ten  acres  was  laid  out  for.  vines,  mul- 
berry trees,  and  valuable  drugs  and  exotio3.  A  trustees' 
slbrid-»bouse  was  built,  the  keeper  of  which  soon  became 
the  most  important  man  in  the  oolonyv 

.  A  hundred  and  fifty  new  emigrants,  sent  over  by  tb^ 
trustees,  presently  arrived ;  also  forty  Jews,  fitted  out  with 
funds  which  three  Jewish  gentlemen  had  collected,  but 
about  the  appropriation  of  which  the  trustees  had  not  been 
consulted.  Fearing  to  alarm  the  bigotry  of  the  public, 
on  whose  charity  they  d^nded,  ot  themsjslves,  perhaps, 
shanng  Slat  bigotry,  the  trustees  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion <<  to  make  Georgia  a  .few^'  colony,"  and  sent  ex- 
press orders  to  O^tborpe  to  give  iliese  Israelites  no  en- 
couragement.  They  remained,  however,  at  Savannah* 
and  opened  a  synagogue,  and,  though  many  of  them  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Charleston,  their  descendants  have 
furnished  many  good  citizens  to  Georgia. 

In  those  valleys  of  the  Eastern  AI^mi  included  within 
tile  arohbishopKie  of  Salzburg,  in  wbioh,  long  before  Lu- 
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tfaer's  time,  seeds  of  tiie  KeforaiatiQn  had  sfMnuig  np,  chapter 
the  Lutheran  inhabitants,  after  many,  ycttrs  ef  peaoe^ 
Had  lately  beoome  objeots  of  perseoation  by  a  zealous  X733. 
priest,  at  once  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of  that 
principality.     Their  case  excited  mudi  s]haipathy  in  En- 
gland.   The  friends  of  Oglethorpe  in  Parliament  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  the  use  of  Georgia  the  d&10,000 
originally  promised  to  Berkeley's  Bermuda  College,  kad  a 
pari;  of  that  mcmey  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  seventy-eight  Salzburgers,  who  traveled  across  the 
ocmtinent  from  Augsburg,  sing^g  psaUns  on  the  way, 
descended  the  Rhine,  embarked  at  Rotterdam,  touched  Dec.  3. 
at  Dover,  where  they  had  an  interview  with  the  iarustees, 
and  inresently  arrived  in  Georgia.     This  *<<  evangelical  1734. 
community,''  as  they  called  themselves,  headed  by  the  ^*"^*** 
ministers  Baltzius  and  Ghronau,  were  established  some 
distance  above  Savannah,  at  a  village  which  they  called 
Ebenezer^  where  they  were  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
new  recruits  from  Salzburg,  and  soon  formed  an  indus- 
trious and  thriving  conmmnity. 

Tod  busy  to  accept  ah  invitation  from  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  province, 
Oglethorpe  hast^ied  to  England,  taking  witii  him  sev-  April 
^ral  Creek  chiefs,  also  dight  pounds  of  Georgia  silk,  out 
of  which  a  robe  was  manu&ctured  for  the  queen.  There 
existed  already  at  his  departure,  bemdes  Savannah  and 
Ebeneaer,  an  intermediate  settlement  called  Abercom^ 
two  villages  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  four  miles  south 
of  Savannah,  and  lodgments  also  at  (me  or  two  oth^ 
points. 

.  Count  Zinzendorf,  leader  of  the  Moravians  or  UniteS 
Brethren,  had  opened  a  oorrd8p<M3dence  witii  the  trustees, 
and,  being  promised  a  ^ant  of  lafid,  ten  o|  his  followers  ^  ^^/c 
presently  arrived  in  Georgia,  with  ^special  view  to  the    jan.  * 
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CHAPTEE  opnverflum  of  the  Tnfliftpfl.     They  established  themselTee 

on  the  Ogeecheei  directly  south  of  Savannah. 
1785.  To  persons  emigrating  to  Georgia  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, except  papists,  who  were  not  to  be  allowed  at  all, 
the  trustees  offered  fifky  dotea  of  land  for  each  indented 
servant — but  no  gtant  was  to  exceed -five  hundred  acres. 
Servants,  at  the  expiration  of  their  service,  were  to  be 
entitled  .to  twenty  acres  each.  Fifty  acres,  subject  to  a 
quit-rent  of  ten  shillings,  were  granted  to  each  eniigriEuit 
sent  out  by  the  trustees.  As  the  colony  was  to  form  a 
military  barrier,  all  lands,  on  the  fedlure  of  male  heirs, 
were  to  revert  to  the  trustees,  saving  dow^r  to  the  widow. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  to  prevent  the  engrossment  of 
lands,  no  alienations  were  to  be  allowed  without  special 
license. ',  The  use  of  rum  was  prohibited ;  and,  the  bettn 
to  exclude  this  source  of  demoralization,  all  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  was  forbidden.  "[If  he  trustees  did  not 
wish  to  see  their  province  ^<  void  of  white  inhabitants, 
filled  with  blacks,  the  precarious  prc^rty  of  a  few,  equal- 
ly exposed  to  domestic  treachery  and  foreign  invasioii.'' 
They  prohibited  negro  slavery,  not  only  as  unjust  and 
cruel — ^fbr  so  it  was  beginning  to  be  esteemed  by  all  the 
mcve  intelligent  and  hujnane— but  as  &tal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  white  settlers,  for  whose  special  benefit 
the  colony  had  been  projected. 

An  additional  parliamentary  grant  of  £26,0.00  having 
recruited  the  finances  of  the  trustees,  steps  were  taken 
for  oecupying  the  frontier  toward  Florida.  A  party  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  from,  the  Glen  of  Stralbdean,  with 
John  M<Leod,  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  for  their  minister, 
1736.  founded  New  Inverness  on  i\d  Altamaha.  A  new  com- 
^*^  pany  of  two  hundred  ^nd  twenty-one  persons,  amply  fit- 
ted out  by  the  trustees,  witii  the  promise  of  a  mainte- 
nance for  a  ydar,  and  even  permission  to  take  an  in* 
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dented  servant  for-eaoh  fieunily.  i»  be  clotiied  and  sup-  cHAPtKR 

ported  one  year  at  the  trustees',  expense,  embarked  un- 

der  Ogle1;horpe.    With  this  embarkation  went  two  young  1736. 
clergymen,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  famous  afterward 
as  the  founders  of  Methodism. 

A  new  town,  called  Frederica,  placed  under  a  munici-  Feb. 
pal  government  like  that  of  Savannahy  was  established  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Simon's.  The  inlet  by  which  that  isl- 
and is  separated  from  the  xna^  laud  was  considered  <^the 
most  southern  steeam  of  the  ALtamaha,''  and  the  island 
therefore  within  the  limits  of  the  charter.  A  post  called 
AMgusta  was  established  by  Oglethorpe's  orders^  at  the 
bead  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Savannah.  Besides  the 
river,  a  horse^path  through  the  woods  connected  Augusta 
with  the  lower  settlements,  and  it  soon  became  the  aeat 
of  a  vigorous  Indian  tra^c.  Several  posts  were  also 
occupied  along:  the  coast  south  of  I^rederica,  even  as  far 
as  the  8t.  John's,  claimed  for  a  boundary  by  the  EngUsh 
by  Virtue  of  the,  Carolina  charter  and  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  1670.  But  this  approach  toward  St.  Augustine  gave 
great  offense  to  the  Spaniard^. 

-  The  Wesleys,  meanwhile,  were  not  without  tileir  tri- 
als. Through  the  arts  and  Mieboods  of  two  women, 
reformed  prostitutes,  aditdtted  into  the.  company  at  the 
earnest  request  of  tiie  Wesleys,  but  against  Oglethorpe's 
opinion,  Charles^  who  aco(mipanied  Oglethorpe  to  Frede- 
rioa^  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  patron,  and  was  treated 
for  a  while  with  much  indignity.  Oglethorpe's  goodness 
of  heart  soon  led,  however,  to  an  explanation^  and  Charles  , 
Wesley  was  sent  to  England  as  bearer  of  dispatolies^ 
whither  Oglethorpe  presently  followed,  to  provide  means  Nov. 
of  defense  against  the  Spaniards,  who  had  warmly  re- 
monstrated against  his  encroachments. 

JcAn  Wesley,  distinguished  as  yet  only  by  a  high  de- 
ll.— ^A  A 
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XXIV. 

^        the  mbrio  of  that  Prayer-book  whieh  he  presently  re^ 

1736.  nonnoed,  was  mnch  pleased  at  first  with  his  situation 
as  polish  minister  of  Savannah;  '  His  parishioners  V^re 
equally  pleasisd  with  him,  ai^i^  bails  were  deserted  to  listen 
to  .his  preaching.  But  his  zeal  and  exactions  soon  gave 
oflfense.  He  himself  also  fell  into  a  snare,  becoming  the 
lover  of  a  young  lady  who  made  great  pretensions  to  pie- 
ty^ as  he  suggests  in  his  jouriml,  on  purpoito  to  entnip  him. 

'The  remonstrances  of  his  Mend  Delamotte,  the  scbod* 
master,  and  the  advice  of  the  Moravian  eldeirs,  having  in- 
duced him  to  break  off  this  connection,  tiie  lardy  showed 
h^  spirit)  and  dissimulation  also,  as  Wesley  thought,  by 
immediJBitely  marrying  another  person.  G-rowing  less 
scrupulons  than  formerly  in  the  performance  of  her  re^ 
ligious  duties,  Wesley,  according  to  the  strict  rule,  he 
had  laid  down,  affcei^  some  public  reproofe,  which  she 
took  in  Very  bad  part,  refused  to  admit  her  to  the  Lord's 
Bumper.     For  this  attack  on  her  religious  character,  her 

1737.  husbemd  claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  jglOOO;  The 
grand  jury  found  two  bills  against  Wesley,  charging  him 
with  this  and'  eight  other  abuses  of  his  ecclesiastical'  au- 
thority, and  also  with  speaking  and  writing  to  the  lady 
against  her  husband's  consent.  Wesley  denied  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  charges.  The 
qutorel  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  finally,  by.  advice  of ' 
the.  Moravians,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  proceed 
to  England,  there  to  lay  the  liiatter  before  the  trustees. 

.  The  magistrate  liaving  demaaided  a~  bond  for  his  ap- 
pearance to  answer  the  suit  against  him,  he  refused  'to 
give  it,  and  they,'  in  consequence^  forbade  his  departure. 
But  «  he  saw  clearly  the  hour  was  come ;  and,  as  -soon 
as  evening  prayer  was  over,  the  tide  then  serving,  he 
shook  the  dust  off  his  feet,''  and  left  Georgia.     He  reabh^ 
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ed  Charleston  not  ^¥ithQat  sonie  hardabipsi  and  tiiere  em- 
barked for  England^  nor  did  be  ever  reviait  Amerioa. 

Tbe  lands  of  Ld^^r  Greorgia  were  eitber  sandy  plain%  1737, 
fiur  jQrom  fertile,  or  swamp^y  wbioh  it  required  labor  axfd 
perseveraiMe^to  dear*.  The  Gennaas  at  Bbetneser,  the 
Highlanders  at  Da^ien,  were  industrious  and  oon^tented, 
bat  the  pamp^ed  and  incapable  English  jattlers,  broken 
traden  and  insoltent  debtcMrs^  oonatplained  ol  having  been 
oednoed  to  Geoi^  by  ialae  and  flattering  represe^tions. 
They  grumbled  at  the  tenure  on  which  they  he^. their 
-lands^  and  i^e  trustees  so  fax  modified  that,  tenure  as  to 
allow  females  to  inherit^  and  t^  tenants^  on  failure  of 
heirsy  to  diqpose  of  thmr  farms  by  wilL  They  alleged 
that  the  use  of  ram>  in  that  climate,  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  health.  They  were  vsery  importunate  £»  per- 
misskm  to  hcdd  slaves,  witiu^t.if^ose  labors,,  they  izi9istedf 
lamb  in  Georgia  ooold  not  be  Cultivated.  The  Salzburg- 
ers  and  Highlanders,  laboring  men  themselves,  remon- 
strated against  slavery.  ^  The  trustees  perempt(tf]ly  re- 
ftised  a  request  at  total  variance  with  ihe  design  for 
which  they  had  established  the  colony.  <<Most  of  the 
early  settlers  were  adtogethcr  unworthy  <^  the  assirttanoe 
they  received,'^  so  says  Stevens,  a  recent  and  judioions 
native  historian  of  the  colony,  who  has  written  from  very 
ftall  materials.  ^<  They,  were  disappointed  in  the.  quali- 
ty and  fertility  of  their  lands ;  were  uniyilling  to  labor  ; 
hung  for  support  upon  the  trustees'  store ;  were  clamor- 
ous'for  privileges  to  which  they  had  np  right;  and  fo- 
mented discontent  and  faction  where  it  was  hoped  they 
Would  live  together  in  brotherly,  peace, and  charity*" 
"What  wonder  that  men  so  idle,'thriftjie8s,  and  ungmte- 
ful  called  loudly  for  slaves,  whose  unpaid  labors  mig^ 
support  them  for  life?  "    . 

Aiter  repeated  recomxnendaticms  fsoai  the  Boaid  of 
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CHAPTER  Trade,  the  boandarV  dispute  between  Massaobtidetts  wi 

ZZIV.  ; 

•  New  Hampshire  had  foeea  referred  to  oommissioaers^  stf* 
leoted  firom  among  the  ootriiselprs  of  Nova  Sootia,  Rhode 
Island,  NewYorki  and  New  Jersey.  This  ammii^oa, 
of  which  HiiUp  Livingston,  of  New  York,  ytBB  presidenti'^ 
1737.  met  at  Hampton,  and,'  after  hearing  both  parties,  fixed 
^^'  the  western  boundary  of  Maine  as  it  now  runs-^MEi  de- 
cision vei^  much  in  aoooidance  witii  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire.  Upon  the  olher  point  they  tnade  oply  a  hy- 
pothetical decision,  dependent  on  the  question  whethef  • 
the  new  charter  <rf  Massachusetts  intended  to  include 
all  the  territory  granted  by  the  o)d  one.  If  so,  thiey 
assigned  to  Massachusetts  ih^  Valley  of  lihe  Merrimao, 
as  high  up  as  the  inflow  of  Lake  Winnipisiogee,  whei»)d 
the  northern  boundary  was  to  be  drawn  due  west  An 
appeal  was  take«l  by  both  parties,  and  the  msitter  was 
tiius  carried  before  the  king  in  council.  The  adroit 
agents  of  New  Hampriiire,  that  <<  poor,  little,  |oyal,  dis^ 
tressed  province,''  knew  well  how  to-  take  advantage  of 
prevailing  prejudices  against  the  « yasti  opulent,  over- 
groMm"  colony  of  Massachusetts,  whose  recent  c<mduct 
in  the  disputes  with  Burnet  and  Belcher  had  not  tended 
to  propitiate  ounlsterial  good-will.  So  far  as. related  to 
^  Msiine,  the  diMHsion  of  the  commissioners  was  confirmed ; 
while  under  this  ocmstructioa  given  by  the  English  law- 
yers to  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts,  a  decision  was 
made  as  to  the  other  point  which  gave  to  New  Hamp- 
shire a  territory  larger  than  ever  she  had  claimed. 

The  most  for  which  New  Hampshire  had  asked,  was 
a  southern  boundary  ruiming  due  west  from  a  point  three 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimao.  The  Privy 
Council  decided,  however,  that  this  due  west  line  should 
take  it^  departure  from  a  point  three,  miles  north  oi  the 
aouthwestemmost  bei^d  of  that  river,  thus  giving  tp  New 
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Hlkinpofaire  twenty-eight  entire  to-wnships,  and  parts  ojf  chaptsr 
six  others  settled  under  grants  from  Masaachtisetts.  ' 

In  another  beondary  dispute  that  provinpe  met  with 
just  as  little  success.  '  The  country  conquered  from 
Philip  and  the  Wampanoag^  wais  claimed  by  Massa- 
chusetts  as  within  the  old  Plymouth  patent.  This  was 
contested  by  Bhode  Island ;  emd  the  commissioners  to 
wliom  the  question  "vvas  referred  assigned  the  whole  tract  1741. 
to  that  colony)  which  tiius,  at  length,  after  a  struggle  of 
a  hundred  years,  yindicated  its  existing  limits  against 
the  claims  of  its  stronger  neighbors.        ^ 

'Since  the. accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  British  North  America^  cdbnies  had  doub* 
led.  It  now  amounted  to  a  million,  including,  in  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  a  large  immber  of  immi- 
grants* from  countries  not  subject  to  the  British  crown. 
Different  courses  had  been  adopted  on  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting these*  foreign-b(^  immigrants  to  the- rights  of 
citizenship.  By  act  of  Parliament,  a  uniferm  system  1740. 
of  naturalization  was  established  on  the  basis  of  veyen 
years'  residence,  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  profession  of 
"  the  Pirotestant  Christian  iGEdth." 

Increased  consumption  and  production  rendered  the 
colonies  objects  of  increased  interest  to  the  merchants  * 
and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  After  a  tedious  infiw- 
cy  of  more  than  a  century,  they  had  relkched  a  point  at 
which  their  progress  became  marked  and  rapid.  Few, 
however,  realized  the  geometrical  rate  of  that  progress, 
or  peicerved  the  necessity  of  conciliating  by  favor,  or 
attaching  by  interest,  those  whom  Imere  authority  could 
not  much  longer  controL 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

GREAT  BRITAUSf  ATTACKS  THE  SPANISH  COLONIAL  SYS- 
TEM.  THIRD  INtERCOLONIAL  WAR.  GREAT  RE\rnrAL. 
SLAVERY  AND  THfi  SLAVE  TRADE. 

CHA|i^R  X  HE  policy  avonpred  by  all  the  govenundiiis  of  Europe, 

L.  of  rendering  their  oolcmies  planted  in  Ammoa  exdnnve* 

1737.  ly  si^bservient  to  tlfe  intwests  of  the  pai^nt  state,  'was 
oariied  out  by  ^ain  with  special  rigor.  I>VQm  all  .tho- 
wida-spread  provinces  of  Spanish  Ameriba — ^throdgfa  the 
jeabnsy  of  the  niother  -coantry  stiU  a  sort  of  unknown 
werld — all  hvi  Spaniards  were  rigidly  etoluded.  Eren 
tiie  eommeroe  with  Spain  was  limited  to  the  songle  port 
of  CadiZf  and  burdened  with'  restriotions,  which  raised 
the  ^ioe  of  European  merchandise  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
held  out  the  strongest  temptation  to  smugglers. 

The  assiento  enjoyed  under  the  treaty^  of  Utrecht  by 
the  English  South  Sea  Company,  the  privilege,  that  is, 
*  of  tranqierting  to  the  Spanish  colonies  a  obtain  number 
of  slaves  aiimially — -a,  departure  from  her  exclusive  pol- 
icy, forced  upon  Spain  by  the  inefficiency  of  her  own 
merouantile  marin^-^was  made  a  cover  fat  an  extensive 
smuggling  trade  on  the  part  of  the  English,  into  which 
pivate  merchants  also  entered.  This  traffic,  which 
united  dangerous  adventure  with  hq>es  of  high  profit, 
absorbed  the  remnants  of  those  btUmaneers  and  pirates 
by  whom  the  American  seas  had  so  long  been  infested 
The  British  government,  in  tjieir-zealous  encouragement 
of  this  irregular  trade,  seem  hardly  to  have  consHlore^d 
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the  blow  they  were  striking  at  the  very  |Nriiiciple9  on  oHirrxB 

which  their  own  colonial  policy  was  founded.  '^ 

.  To  guard  against  these  systematic  Uifiractibiis  of  their  1787. 
laws,  the  Spaniards  maintained  a  numerous  fleet  of  yes^ 
sels  ia  the  preventive  service,  known  as  guarda  castas^ 
by  which  some  ^severities  were  occasionally  exercised  pn 
suspected  pr  detected  smugglers.  These  spverities,  gross- 
ly exaggerated,  and (  resounded  throughout. the  British 
dominions,  served  to  revive  in  England  and  the  bolonies 
a  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  which,  ^in^be  the  time  of  Philip  . 
!][.,  had  never  wholly  died  out. 

Such  wa&  the  temper  and  position  of  the  two  nations 
when  the,  coloni;^ltio9  of  Georgia  was  begun,  of  whidi 
one  avowed  object  was  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida,  among  whom  the  runaway  slaves 
of  South  Carolina- were  accustomed  to  ^d  shelter,  re- 
ceiving an  assignment,  of  lands,  and,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  that  feeble  colony,  being  aimed  and  organ- 
ized into  military  compcmies. 

A  message  sent  to  St.  Augustine  to  demand  the  sur-  1738. 
render  of  the  South  Carolina  runawiiys  met  with  a  point    ^*^ 
blank  refusal,  and  the  faeling  i^ainst  the  Spaniards  ran 
very  high  iu  consequence. 

Vhe  South  Carolinians  ascribed  to  Spanish  influence, 
or,  at  least,  to  the  expectation  of  finding  a  refuge  ia 
Florida,  an  insurrection  by  a  party.of  slaves,  who  armed 
themselves  by  plundering  a  warehouse,  and  marched 
through  the. country,  borniiig  several  houses,  and  killing 
some  twenty  colonists  before  they  could  be  suppressed. 

Oglethorpe,  soon  returned  firom  his  second  visit  to  En-    Seft 
gland,  with  a  newly-enlisted  regiment  of  soldiers,  and 
the  a{^intment^  also,  of  military  commander  for  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carblinas,  with  orders  <<  to  give  no  oSiaoa^ 
but  to  repel  force  by  force." 
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CHAPTER      Both  in  Spain  and  England,  the  adminifitratprs  of  the 
gnvftmmftnf.  were  anxiooB  for  peaoe.     CommissioneirSi 

1739.  mntually  appointed,  signed  a  oonveption  to  settle  the 
^^'    limits  of  Carol^ia  and  Florida,  and  to  arrange  the  other 

points  in  dispute;  But  this  proposed  anatigeinent  was 
scouted  as  unfavorable  to  England.  Peace  was  not  what 
the  English  desired.  They  despised  the  Spaniards  as 
wieak,  and  envied  them  as  rich.  The  hope  of  plunder-^* 
a  principal  motive  in  all  modern  English  wars — dtimn* 
lated  that  passion  tot  fight,  always  strong  enough  in  Brit- 
ish bosoms.  The  ferocious  clamors  of  the '  merchants 
and  the  mob  made  it  necessary  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tion, and  absolutely  forced  Walpole*  into  a  war. 

Traveling  three  hundred  miles  through  the  forests, 
Aug.  81.  O^ethorpe  held  at  Coweta,  on  the  Chattaboophee,  jilst 
below  the  present  site  of  Columbus,  a  ne\^  treaty  with 
the  Creeks,  by  which  they  confirmed  their  former  ces- 
sions, acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and.  promised  to  exclude  from  their  ter- 
ritories all  but  English  settlers.  After  finishing  the 
treaty,' Oglethorpe  returned  through  the  woods  by  way 
of  Augusta  to  Savannah,  where  he  found  orders  firom 
England  to  make  an  attack  on  Florida.  He  called  at 
once  04  South  Carolina  and  the  Creeks  for  aid,  an^  in 
Dec  the  mean  time  made  an  expedition,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured the  Fort  of  Picolata,  over  against  St.  Augustine, 
thus  securing^the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  Spaniards  firom  their  forts  at  St.  Mark's  and 
Pensacola. 

1740.  South  Carolina  entered  very  eagerly  into  the  enter- 
prise. Money  was  voted ;  a  regiment,  five  hundred 
strong,  was  enlisted,  partly  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. This  addition  raised  Oglethorpe's  force  to  twelve 
hundred  men.     The  Indians  that  joined  him  were  as 
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many  more.  .  Haviiig  marehed  into  Florida,  he  took  a  chapter 


•mail^fort  or  two,  and,  assisted  by  Beveral  ships  of  iTar,. 
laid  siege  to  St.  Angostine.     But  the  gatriscm  was  a  1740. 
thousand  strong,  besides  militia.    The  fortifications  prov-    ^*7* 
ed  more  formidable  than  had  been  expected.     A  consid- 
erable loss  was  experienced  by  a  sortie  from  the  town, 
fiaJlihg  heanly  on  the  Highland  Bangers. '  Presently  th^ 
Indiana  deserted,  fcdlowed  by  part  of  the  C^otina  regi-    Jviy. 
ment,  and  Oglethorpe  was  obliged  to  give  oyer  the  en- 
terprise*  .  '  * 

The  troops  were  hardly  returned  when  Charleston 
was  laid  in  ashes  by  mi  accndental  fire,  the  dapaage  be* 
ing  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars.  The  British  gov- 
ernment^ always  more  careful  of  the  southern  than  the 
northern  colopiesy  voted  a^  tenth  part  of  that  amount  for 
the.  relief  of  the  sufferers.,  From  the  time  of  this  re- 
pulse, the  good  feeling  of  the  Carolinians  toward  Ogle- 
thorpe came  to  an  end.  Many  of  the  disappointed 
G:eQrgia  emigranta  had  removed  to  Charleston,  and  many 
calumnies  against  (^lethorpe  were  propagated,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  pamphlet  published  there.  The  Moravians 
also  left  Georgia,  unwilling  to  violate  their  conscience^ 
by  bearing  arms.  M6si  unfortunately  for  the  new  col- 
ony, the  Spanidi  war  withdrew  ^e  Highlanders  and 'oth- 
ers of  the  best,  settlers  firom  their  farms  to  convert  them 
into  soldiers. 

^Though  forced  into  Ihe  war  against  his  inclination, 
Walpole  resolved  to  carry  it  on  with  spirit.  "While  Aui- 
sen  sailed  for  the  Pacific  to  renew  the  enterprise  of 
Drake  by  ravaging  the  coasts  of  that  ocean,  a  great 
fleet  was  dis^tched  to  the  ^liVest  Indies  to  re^^enforce 
Vernon,  already  master  of  Porto  BcUo  and  Cliagres, 
depots  on  the  Atlantic  sidi9  of  the.  Isthmus  of  Panama 
for  all  iJie-mercJiandise  destined  for  the  Pacific.     This 
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c&ArTEB  fleet  (Conveyed  an  army,  led  by  Cathoart,  the  greatest 
.  yet  seen  in  the  West  Indies.     All  the  VorHi  American 


1740.  oolcmiesy  except  the  infknt  one  of  Georgia,  werd  called 
Upon  to  aid,  and  all  fhrnished  their  quotas  to  an  Amer- 
ican regiment  of  thirty-six  handred  ipen,  ec^ttmanded  by 
Spotswood,  colonial  postmaster-general,  and  lat^  govern- 
or of  Virginia'  To  obtain  means,  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia raised  the  duty  on  siayes  imported  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  men  of  her  quota  were  levied  by  impressment  from 
amopg  "  the  able-bodied,  persons  in  every  county  who 
follow  no  lawful  calling  or  employment."  The  Qtiaker 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  still  scrupled  to  vote  money 
expressly  for  war ;  but,  on  the  strength  of  former  prece- 
dents, they  promised  £4000  for  the  king's  use,  leaving 
to  Governor  Thomas  the  responsibility  of  its  application, 
Thomas  obtained  recruits  among  the  indebted  servants, 
noany  of  whom  took  the  opportunity  to  dispharge  them- 
selves from  the  service  of  their  masters  by  entering  into 
that  of  the  king«  ,  The  Assembly  remonstrated ;  and 
when  Thomas  refused  to  discharge  the  enlisted  servants, 
they  kept  back  the  dC4000,  and  applied  it  to  indemnify 
the  mastery,  leaving  Thomas  to  pay  the  expense  of  his 
enlistoients  by  bills  on  England. 

J^  very  warm  oontrQversy  ensued  on  the  questions  of 
a  n^litia,  fortifipations,  and  measures  of  de&nse.  Thom- 
as's dispatches,  containing  strictures  on  the  non^esistant 
policy  of  the  Assembly,  surreptitiously  obtained  by  Par- 
tridge, colonial  agent  in  London,  and  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, produced  great  excitoment.  The  Quakers  weire 
less  than  a  third  part  of  the  population ;  but  their  vreaMk 
and  union  gave  them  control  of  the  Assembly,  in  which 
they  filled  most  of  the  seats.  They  w^e  also  ^annly 
pupported  by  the  Germans,  who.*did  not  &vor  taxesy  and 
who  were  little  disposed  to  serve  as  milit^a-men.     The 
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Episcopalians,  the  I^reebyt^riana,  the  merohanls  of  Pbik  <^f^^^ 
adelphia,  the  proprietaries  who  had  renoonoed  Quaker*    , 
ism,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  anited  to  sustain  Thomas  1741. 
and  his  policy  of  militiu7  defense. 

•  Philadelpbia'liras  now  a  dty  of  twelve  thousand  inhab- 
itants, some  of  whom,  in  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  very 
strongly  worded,  and  headed  by  the  mayor,  represented 
their  defenseless  ntuation,  and  demanded  protecftioUi  This 
petition  teas  pronounoed  by  the  Assembly  «a  paper  ex- 
laremely  presuming,  indecent,  insolent,  and  improper  to  be 
presented  to  this  House  ;'^  and  in  <<  drawing  in  ao  naany 
personfirto  be  partakers  with  him  therein,"  the  mayor  was 
pronounced  to  have  <<  e;](Ceedingly  misbehaYcd  himself, 
and  to  have  failed  greatly  in  the  duties  of  hijs  station." 

^  The  doctrine  was  set  up  that  the  proprietaries  were 
bound  under  the  charter  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  province,  for  which  purpose,  it  was  con- 
tended, the  quit-rents  and  other  j>roprietary  revenue  had 
beeii  granted.  But  this  doctrine,  after  a  special  hearing 
by  counsel,  ^as  emphatically  rqected  by  the  Board  of  1742. 
Trade.  The'  Asseinbly^  meanwhile,  to  demonstrate  their 
patriotisqi  and  their  readiness  to  share  in  the  burdens  of 
the  war,  voted  ^(8000,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  king's 
use.  From  this  time  fbrward-rec(»nmenoed  a  warm  oon- 
tfoveiey  between  the^  proprietaries  on  the  one  side  and 
fte  Assembly  on  Uie  other, ^scarcely  intermitted  so  kmg 
as  the  proprietary  system  lasted. 

The  call  upon  Massachusetts  to  aid  in  the  expedition  1740. 
of  Catiicatt  and  Vernon  found  that  province,  as  usual, 
in  bitter  controversy  with  the  governor.  The  laws  au- 
tfaorizittg  the  exiflting  circulation  of  paper  would  all  ex- 
pire in  1741.  The  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  paper,  oper- 
ating like  a  bank  contractioi^  in  our  day,  but  with  more 
stringency,  produced  a  rapid  a{^eciati0n  of  the  ourren- 
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CHAPTEB  oy )  a  UH  &f  prices,  and  a  eievere  mcmey  j>re88iire.     Bat| 
.in  spite  of  all  attempts  .to  starve  him  into  oomplianoe. 


1740.  Beloher  adhered  resolutely  to  his  instruotionfly  and  would 
agree  to  no  aots  extending  the  period  of  redemption,  or 
authorizing  new  issues;  Henoe  the  revival  of ,  former 
schemes  for  joint-stook  banking.  Two  companies  were 
started ;  one>  known  as  the  ^<  Silver  Scheme,''  propoe^ 
to  issue  £150,000  in  notes,  redeemable  in  silver  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years;  the  «< Manufactory  S<^ome,'' 
or  <<Iiand  Bank,^'  undertook  to  circulate  double  that 
amount,  to  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  twenty  year£^  in 
colonial  produce.  The  silver  scheme  was  patronised 
l^  the  merchants  and  traders,  the  Land  Bank  by  the 
fariners  and  mechanics.  Belcher  zealously  opposed  botii ; 
and  he  took  away  the  commission  of  all  officers  of  the 
militia  and  justices  of. the  peace  who  had  any  thing  to 
do.  with  either.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  governor's 
proclamation,  notes  were  issued-  by  both  oompanieaf,  imd 
those  of  the  Land  Bank  especially  were  largely  pashed 
Intp  circulation.  That  con^pany  had  eight  hundred  stock* 
holders,  and  hrid  complete  control  oyer  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Belcher  even  apprehended  an  insur- 
rection to  compel  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  scheme, 
fii^  opponents,  however,  served  their  end  more  effectu- 
ally by  plotting. his  removal,  and,  by  the  help  of  bare- 
faced and  unscrupulous  fedsehoods,  presenctiy'  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it.  •  Thunderstruck  at  this  unexpected  folow^ 
Belcher  hastened  to  England,  vindicated  his*  conduct, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  the  first  vacant  government 
in  America.  . 

"  The  operation  of  the  Massachusetts  banks  was  cut 

short  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  extending  to  the  o61o<i^ 

,     that  act  of  the  previous  reign  occasioned  by  the  South 

Sea  and  <Jther  bubble  schemes,  which  prc^ibited  the  form- 
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ation  of  oniooorporated  joint-stook  oompatiies  with  more  chapter 

ihaa  six  parlaiers.     This  act  was  denonnoed  in  Massa- 1. 

ohtoetts  as  a&  interference  with  the  provincial  charter/  1741. 
and  in  South  Carolina  as  a  violation  of  provincial  rfghts. 
Bat  the  Massachnsetis  companies  were  compcllled  to 
wind  up ;  the  partners  w&re  held  individuajly  liable  for 
the  notes ;-  and  the  Manufactory  Scheme  especially, 
the  affairs  of  which  remained  unsettled  for  several  y^rs, 
proved  very  ruinous  to  such  persons  conceriled  in  it  as 
had  any  thing  to  lose.  Earnest  efforts  on  behalf  of  these 
unfinrtunate  speculators,  of  whom  his  father  was  one, 
first  introduced  into  politics  Samuel  Adams,  afterv^ard 
so  celebrated,  then  a  very  young  man,  a  recent  graduate 
at  Cambridge,  designed  for  the  ministry,  but  compelled 
by  his  father's  embarrassments  and  speedy  death  to  turn 
his  attention  to  trade,  in  Which,  however,  he  had  but  lit- 
tle success.  At  his  graduation,  Adams  had  sustained,  as 
a  thesis,  "that  to  save  tiie  commonwealth  the  supreme 
power  might  lawfully  be  resisted.'*  His  position  as  well 
as  his  temperament  connected  him  with  the  party  in  op-^ 
position  to  the  government.  His  time,  however,  was 
not.  yet  come.  Some  twenty-five  years  hence  we  shall 
^find  him  a  leading  spirit.  - 

William  Shirley,  Belcher's  successor  as  governor,  a 
man  of  pru<knce  and  sagacity,  an  English  lawyer,  whom 
an  eight  years'  residence  at  Boston  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  had  made  acquailited  with  the  temper  of  the 
people^  attained  iei  degreet  of  pq)ularity  unknown  to  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts  since  the  days  of  Bellamont. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  ^cpenses  of  the 
troops  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  served  to  excuse  a  new 
issue  of  provincial  paper,  .to  which,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  new  governor  obtained 
permii»ion  to  consent.    This  removed  one'  ground  of  dis- 
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oHiPTEii^pute.    The  qneetion  of  salary  was  settled  by  a  taoit  tm- 

L.  derstanding  that,  while  Shirley  continued  in  -office,  'the 

1741.  General  Court  shoij^  make  him  an  annoal  allowanoe 
equiyalent  to  £1000  stetling^ 

New  Hampshire,  so  long  included  under  ^the  same 
commission  with  MassaiAusettSi  was  gratified  by  re- 
ceiving a  governor  of  its  own — an  appointment  held  for 
the  next  twenty  years  by  Burning  Wentworth,  a  na- 
tive of  the  provincci  son  of  the  farmei  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. 

The  armament  under  Vernon  proved  signally  disas- 
trous. While  the  fleet,  witii  twelve  thousand  soldiers 
on  board,  was  blockading  the  city  of  Cartbagena^  tiie  y^ 
Aprfl  low  fever,  that  scourge  of  West  Indian  warfare,  broke 
out  with  great  fury.  Cathoart  and  Spotswood  were  al- 
ready dead.  The  command  had. devolved  on  QeAeral 
WentWOT^^,  who  could  nqt  agree  with  Vernon.  After 
Hay  Id.  several  unsuccessful  attacks  on  ihe  city,  the  enterprise 
tvas  abandcmed  with  imm^ase  loss. 
My.  Vernon  subsequently  sailed  against  Cuba,  and  five 
hundred.  additi<Mial  troops  were  sent  firom  Massachusetts 
to  take  part, in  that  enterprise.  But  nothing  came  of  it 
The  whole  expedition  turned  out  a  complete  fedlure. 
The  colonial  troops  had  been  condemned  to  the  hardest 
drudgery  of  the  service,  and  oui  of  four  thousand  men 
not  a  tenth  part  ^ver  returned. 

Anson's  fleet  had  been  scattered  by  storms,  ud'  the 
hopes  of  plunder  in  the  Pacific  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
appointed. Bri^h  commerce  was  itself  a  prey  to  pri- 
Vi^teers.  That  war,  into  which  British  cupidity  bad  rush- 
ed so  headlong,  was  now  seen  to  foe  a  serious  matter. 
Other  clouds  also  lowered  in  the  hcnrison.  A  new  war 
had  bj^dcen  out  in  Eurc^,  kindled  by  the  cupidity  of 
Prederic  of  Prussia,  who  sought  to  pitmder  Maria  The- 
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resa  of  a  part  of  her  Austrian  dominions.     Franoe  was  cbapteb 

zxv. 
the  ally  of  Froderio.    To  support  Austria  against  Franoe  .....^.,^ 

bad  long  been  the  policy  of  England.  Franoe,  on  the  1742. 
other  band,  indined  to  assist  Spain.  War  between 
Franoe  and  England  was  evidently  approaohing.  What 
was  still  more  alarming,  a  fermentation  among  the  par- 
tisans of-  the  exiled  Stuarts,  espeoially  in  SootUmd, 
tiireatened  even  a  domestic  war. 

Freed  from  the  tenors  which  Vernon's  fleet  had  in* 
qpired,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Havana  agiednst 
G^eorgia  and  Carolina.  Monteano,  the  %>ani8h  general, 
aad  a  ibroe^  of  tiiree  Aousand  men ;  but,  ignotant  of  the 
ooast  and  of  the  proper  objeots  of  attaok,  he  wasted  his 
time  among  the  inlets  on  the  Georgian  ooast.  By  help  Jons, 
of.an  artful  stratagem,  Oglethorpe,  with  a  muoh  inferior 
forcct  repelled  an  attack  on  Frederioa,  afler  which  the  July. 
Spaniards  embarked  and  returned  to  Cuba.  Charleston, 
meanwhile,  was  in  the  greatest  alarm*  Had  the  S^>an^ 
ish  general  known  his  business,  he  would  have  sailed  di- 
rectly tfatither.  Aftet  the  Sp^mish  fleet  had  retired,  a 
garrison  of  five  hundred  men  arrived,  eent  by  Vernon 
from  the  West  Indies. 

.  In  additi<m  to  the  war  and  the  dread  of  negro  revolt, 
quit*ren|s  and  ci^wn  lands  constituted  in  South  Caro- 
lina leading  topics  of  political  interest.     An  agent  'sent 
from  England  to  investigate  this  subject  was  thwarted,  1741. 
foiled,,  and  defidated  by  Iiieutenantrgovemor  Bull  and  the 
oouncil,  stimulated,  aa  the  Board  of  Trade  siispeoted,  by 
letters  from  J^mes  Glen^  a  South  Cardina  pn^rietcnr, 
appointed  gov^miori  bat  who«  d^yed  his  departure*  for 
several  years.     When  at  length  he  arrived.  Glen  was  1748. 
received  with  &vor  as  one  who  had  watched  over  the    ^^* 
righi^  of  the  province.     The  Board  of.  Trade  accused 
him  of  disregarding  his  instructions,  and  frequent  he- 
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CE^Fmt  trayalof  the  rights  of  the  ofown.     He  found  oooasion-to 
'  •  nmrtplftiAy  in  his  turn,  of  the  enoroachmenttf  of  the  coun- 
1743.  oil  and  the  *«  leveling  principles"  of  the  Assembly. 

Gl^i  ooltivated  with  oare  the  friendship  of  the  Cher* 
okees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  more  distant  Choctaws ;  and^ 
at  ;his  earnest  request,  as  a  further  security  agaixist 
Spanish  invasion  and  negro  revolt,  with  rumors  of  which 
the  province  was  constantly  disturbed,  the  SlngUsh  gov- 
ernment conceded  two  additional  independent  companies 
in  the  pay  of  the  crown.  The  three  independent  con)* 
panies  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  four  in  New  York, 
oonstituted,  at  this  time,  the  British'  standing  army  in 
North  America. 

Charges  were  made  against  some  of  tiie  Charleston 
mer<$hants  of  an  illicit  trade  carried  on  with  the  Span- 
ikrds.  As  there  was  no  court  in  the  province  which 
bad  jurisdictioii  of  offenses  committed  out  of  its  limits, 
several  persons  indicted  for.  this  offense  were  sent  to  En- 
gland for  trial.  \ 

While  Oglethorpe  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  Span* 
iards,  the  trustees  of  G^eorgia  had  been  fiercely  assailed 
by  their  discontented  colonists.    They  sent  Thomas  Stev- 
ens to  England  with  a  petitfon  containing  many  charges 
.  of  mismanagement,  extravagance,  and  peculations,  to 
which  the  trustees  put  in  an  answer.     After  a  thorough 
,       '      examination  of  documents  and  witnesses  in  committee  of 
'       .  the  whole,  and  hearing  counsel,  th^  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  *^  the  petition  of  Thomas  Stevens  contains 
ftlse,  scandalous,  «nd  malicious  charges  ;^  in  consequence 
1742   of  which,  Stevens,  the  next  day^  Was  brought  to  the  bar, 
ime  89  ip^d  reprimanded  on  his  knees.     Yet  he  was  not  wholly 
unsuccessful^  for  it  was  part  of  the  same  resolves  <<that 
it  will'  be  an  advantage  to  the  colony  of  Gecnrgia  to  per- 
mit the  importation  of  ram ;"  in  consequetioe  of  which. 
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the  trustees  felt  oblig'ed  to  repeal  their  prohibitory  law.  cuavtem 

A  ertrong  effort  in  the  Hoase  to  sanction  also  the  impor- L 

tation  of  negroes  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nine. 

Oglethorpe  himself  had  been  a  special  mark  of,  the 
malioe  and  obloquy  of  the  discontented  settlers.  .  Besides 
troubles  and  apprehensions  from  papist  spies  and  muti- 
neers, there  had  been  much  dispute  and  many  duels  in 
his  regiment.     Presently  his  lieutenant  colonel,  a.  man 
who  owed  every  thing  to  Oglethorpe's  favor,  re-echoing 
the   slanders   of  .the   colonists,  lodged  formal  charges  1743. 
against  him.     Oglethorpe  proceeded  to  England  to  vin- 
dicate his  character,  and  the  accuser,  convicted  by  a 
court  of  inquiry  of  fiedsehood,  was  disgraced  and  de- 
prived of  his  commission.     Appointed  a  major  general,  1744. 
ordered  to  join  the  army  assembled  to  oppose  the  lajad- 
ing  of  the  Pretender,  marrying  also  about  this  time, 
Oglethorpe  did  not  again  return  to  Georgia.     The  for- 
mer scheme  of  administration  having  given  rise  to  innu- 
merable complaints,  the  government  of  that  colony  was 
intrusted  to  a  preadent  and  four  counselors,     The^  presi-  1743. 
d^t  was  William  Stevens,  father  of  the  late  agent  of  the    ^^^ 
eolonisl^s,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  lEbr  many  years 
a  member  of  Parliament,  but  whose  great  age,  upward  , 

of  seventy,  was  a  serious  disqualification.  He  was  a 
fieuthful  servant,  however,  of  the  trustees,  in  whose  em- 
ployment he  had  acted  as  colonial  secnretary  since  the  first 
planting  of  Savannah. 

•Cotemporaneously  with  the  breaking  out  of  the£l^n- 
idi  war  there  occurred  in  America  a  remarkable  religious 
excitement,  known  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals  as  the 
«« Oreat  BevivaL"  Wesley^  visit  to  Oeorgia  and  re- 
turn have  been  already  mentioned*  As  he  landed  in 
Bngland,  he  encountered,  just  embarking  for  Georgia,  his  1738. 
firiend  and  coadjutor,  George  Whitefield,  hardly  less  fa-  ^*° 
II.— B  B 
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CHAPTER  mous  than  himself  in  seligioos  annals.    On  behalf  of  the 

XXV.  ^ 

^ children  in  Georgia  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  their 

173B.  parents,  victims  to  tiie  dimate,  or  to  ignorance  and  im- 
prudence,  Whitefield  had  resolved  to  found  an  orphan 
house ;  and  to  coileot  money  for  that  purpose  he  under- 
took a  religious  tour  through  England  and  the  Oolonies. 

1739.  The  yivid  imagination  and  pathetic  eloquence  of  this 
young  and  enthusiastic  preacher  attracted  crowds  of 
hearers  wherever  he  went,  and  resuscitated  and  gave 
new  vitality  to  old  religious  ideas,  for  some  time  past 
very  much  on  the  wane.     Having  collected  money  both 

1740.  in  England  and  America,  the  orphan  house  was  founded 
^^^^*^'  about  nine  miles  from  Savannah,  and  placed  under  the 

charge  of  James  Habersham,  who  had  accoQipanied 
Whitefield  to  Georgia  as  religious  companion  and  disci- 
ple. Ta  collect  additional  funds  for  its  support.  White- 
field  revisited  the  northem  colonies. 

Already  a  religious  reaction  had  commenced  in  New 
England,  headed  by  Jonathau  Edwards,  whose  treatises 
on  religious  metaphysics  are  still  read  and  admired. 
Edwards  had  settled  at  Northampton  as  colleague  to  his 
grandfiither,  the  latitudinarian  Stoddard;  but,  after  Stod- 
dard's death,  he  had  repudiated  the  system  of  the  half-way 
covenant,  and  had  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  old  dogmas  of  the  sole  right  of  the  sanctified  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  church  members,  and  of  salvation 
by  faith  alone.  Whitefield  held  similar  views,  differing 
somewhat  in  that  req>ect  from  Wesley,  who  inclined  to 
ascribe  a  certain  efficacy  to  works,  or,  at  least,  to  worship. 
After  preaching  with  great  success  through  the  south- 
lept  em  and  middle  colonies,  Wfiiiefield  was  invited  to  New 
England,  wher6  excitement  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  The 
revivalists,  in  many  places,  ran  into  great  extravagances^ 
evincing  their  emotions  ]by  outcries,  contortions,  and  bod- 
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ily  exercises,  regarded  by  many  ui  visible  evidenoe  of  chapxeb 
the  workings  of  divine  grace.  They  also  took  "p»» 
themselves  that  tone  of  superiority  and  castigation,  so  1740. 
characteristic  of  reformers,  but  very  unpalatable  to  those 
who  hitherto  had  possessed  the  high  places  in  the  church. 
The  ministers  were  especially  alarmed  at  the  invasion 
of  their  vested  rights  by  volunteer  preachers,  in  other 
men's  parishes,  especially  lay  exhorters  and  itinerants. 
The  Congregational  Establishment  of  New  England  was 
soon  shaken  by  a  violent  internal  controversy  between 
the  revivalists,  called  "New  Lights,"  and  the  "Old 
Lights,"  among  w:hom  the  Latitudinarians  ranged  them- 
selves, as  opposers  of  this  new  scheme  of  religious  agita- 
tion. Chauncy,  a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  successor 
of  Wilson,  CottcMH,  Norton,  and  Davenport,  in  the  First 
Church  of  Boston,  and  the  head  of  the  Latitudinarian 
party,  in  his  "  Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  6f  Ee-  1743. 
ligion  in  New  England,"  gives  but  a  dark  picture  of  the 
disorders,  uncharitableness,  and  indecorums  resulting  from 
the  labors  of  the  New  tights.  Nor  could  he  discern 
among  these  objectionable  results  any  of  those  "  fruits  of 
holiness"  which  he  esteemed  the  essential  part  of  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  fifty -nine  Massachusetts  ministers, 
confessing,  indeed,  to  «ome  extravagances,  expressed  their 
satisfSeustion,  nevertheless,  at  "a  happy  and  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  through  an 
uncommon  divine  influence."  Edwards  had  ahready 
taken  the  same  ground  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Re- 
vival of  Religion," 

This  controversy  raged  with  special  violence  in  Con- 
necticut, where  Jonathan  Law,  governor  from  1741  to 
1751,  was  very  active  against  the  revivalists.  By  way 
of  clog  on  thd  activity  of  those  who  had  espoused  the 
New  Light  side,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  settled  minis- 
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^  ■    -•  .  . 
GBAPTER  ters  of  the  colony  who  shou^  preach  in  mxj  parish  not 
L.  their  own,  without  express  invitation,  shonlidtlose  all  le* 

*  1742.  gal  remedy  in  their  own  }>ari8h)es  Jbr  the  recovery  of  their 

salaries ;  and  if  they  came  £rom  other  eolonids,  should 
be  anested  and  sent  away  as  ^  vagrants."  A  kiw  had 
beejp  enacted,  in  the  terms  of  King  Wilttam's  Tobration 
Actj  allowing  to  Episcopalians  and  other  <^  sober  Dfi»» 
senters"  the  right  to  set  up  their  own  places  of,  worship^ 
But  when  the  New  Lights  began  to  avaU  IJiemselvea  \)t 

1743.  this  lav  to  establish  separate  societies^  this  provision  was 
declared  not  ta  apply  to  Congregationalists  or  Presbyte- 
rians.   After  a  virulent  controversy  for  tdx^  or  ten  yeaii, 

1;^^.  in  a  new  edition  of  the  ConAeotioul:  laws  t&e  acts  aimed 
at  the  New  Lights  v^ere  mlently  d]K)pped  wiiChout  any 
fbnhal  repeal. 

During  these  religious  excitements,  the  Baptists  of 
New  England  received  a  new  impulse.  That  sect,  faitii- 
erto  very  limited  in  number,  began  now  to  increase,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  separatist  New  Light  congrega- 
tions, presently,  adopted  Baptist  views. 

In  the  middle  and  aouthern  colonies,  the  Presbyte- 
rians from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Irelaad,  though  di- 
vided by  Wbitefield's  preashing  into  two  h^tile  synods, 
began  noW,  kindled  into  new  zeal,  to  grow  np  into  for- 
midtble  rivals  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia  put  in  force 
against  the  new  religionists  the  remnants  of  the  old  per- 
secuting laws.     Even  in  that  province  anti*Episcopal 

•  1748.  ideas  spread  widely ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  giving  in 

express  terras  to  the  parish  vestries  what  ^ey  had  long 
possessed  in  fact,  the  selection  of  their  own  rectors. 

-  Whitefield  visited  the  colonies  at  intervals  till  his  death 
in  1770.  We  must  date  from  this  era,  though  not  fdlly 
carried  out  till  a  much  more  recent  period,  that  organized 
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q^stem  of  i^^'vaIs  and  reltgioua  exoitemeats,  pushed,  at  CHAprxa 

tiniies,  to  Brrtfy  high  pitch,  and  not  without  important '^ 

resulta,  still  in  progreM  of  development,  upon  the  moral  1740 
and  intelieotaal  character  of  our  people. 


1U2. 


1748. 


with  his  parishion^s,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  by  reason  1750. 
of  his  unpop^lar  attendpts  te  enforoe  ohuroh  diseipline, 
became  preacher  to  the  Housatonio  Indians  at  Stock- 
bridge.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  minister  of  Lebanon,  in  Con-  1754 
^ecticut,  one  of  tt)|d  most  zealous  of  the  New  Lights, 
presently  established  in  that  town  an  Indian  missionary 
school.  That  scjhool,  removed  afterward  into  New  Hamp« 
shire,  became  ultimately  Dartmouth  College. 

Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  from  Hanover,  in  Ger- 
many, who  arrived  at  Philadelphia  shortly  after  White- 
field's  second  visit,  and  settled  over  a  Geirman  Lutheran  1742. 
congregation  in  that  city,  to  which  he  ministered  for  for<> 
ty-five  years,  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  09rner-^ne 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
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oHAPTEa  A  religions  jr&Yi\ral,  of  which  Wesley  and  Whiiefield 
'  were  the  ohief  apostles,  oommenoed  about  the  same  time 
1742.  in  the  mother  country.  Besides  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  founded  by  Wesley,  4;he  decayed  atid  feeble 
congregations  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents  received 
new  life,  and  presently  came  forward  to  fill  that  place 
as  a  dissenting  body  formerly  occupied  by  the  Presby- 
terian Nonconformists,  most  of  whose  congregations  had 
dwindled  away  or  lapsed  into  Unitariahism.  Even  the 
Church  of  England  felt  the  impulse.  The  Low  Church 
party  was  arrested  in  its  Latitudinarian  career,  to  be 
gradually  brought  back  to  what  was  presently  called 
<«  eyangelicaP'  ground.  A  similar  process  took  place  also 
in  the  established  Church  of  Scotland.  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  must  be  reckoned  the  chief  apostles  of  that 
modified  system  of  Puritanism  which,  under  the  names 
first  of  «  Methodism"  and  then  of  <<  evangelical  religion," 
has  exerted  so  notable  an  influence  over  the  English  race 
in  both  hemispheres.  But  these  changes,  both  in  Brit- 
ain and  America,  were  the  work  of  time;  a  long  period 
was  yet  to  elapse  before  the  predominance  of  evangelical 
views  became  fully  established. 

It  was  one  consequence  of  the  check  to  Latitudina- 
rian ideas,  growing  out  of  this  religious,  revival,  greatly 
to  diminish  in  the  public  estimate  that  high  importance 
ascribed  to  learning  by  the  Puritan  founders  of  New  En-, 
gland.  This  triumph,  however,  of  faith  over  learning  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  As  th^  necessity  of  education 
to  qualify  men  to  be  teachers  of  religion  and  morals  di- 
minished in  the  popular  view,  reason  and  learning,  not 
needed  in  the  pulpit,  found  other  avenues  to  the  public 
mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  and  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  revivalists,  from  that  day  to  this  religion  has 
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gone  .on  declining  in  political  and  historiiqal  importance,  chaftir 

The  modern  doctrines  of  religions  freedom  and  free  in-^ 1. 

qmry  have  constantly  gained  ground,  throwing  more  and  1742. 
more  into  the  shade  thi^jt  old  idea,  acted  upon  with  spe- 
cial energy  by  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England: — 
deep  traces  of  which  are  alsp  to  be  found  in  every  North 
Amariean  code-— the  theocratio  idea  of  a  Christian  com- 
mcmwealth,  in  which  every  other  interest  must  be  made 
subservient  to  unity  of  faith  and  worship,  the  state  being 
held  responsible  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  in- 
trusted to  its  charge. 

Abandoning  a  thought  which  for  centuries  had  daz- 
zled tiie  imagination  of  Christendom,  giving  rise  to  a 
thousand  heroic  efforts,  but  the  impracticability  of  which 
was  now  becoming  apparent,  the  revivalists  fell  back  on 
the  notion  of  individual  salvation*  Adopting  a  quie- 
tisjtic  theory ;  leaving  politics  to  worldly  men  or  the  prov- 
idence of  God  ;  they  made  it  their  jurominent  idea  not  so 
much  to  save  the  commonwealth  as  to  save  themselves ; 
and  so  religion,  conspicuous  hitherto  as  the  glowing, 
sometimes  lurid,  atmosphere  of  our  historical  picture, 
fades  henceforth,  almost  vanishes  from  the  canvas. 

While  Vernon's  expedition  still  occupied  the  hopes  1741. 
and  fears  of  the  colonists,  the  city  of  New  York  became 
the  scene  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  delusion,  less  notorious, 
but  not  less  lamentable  than  the  Salem  witchoraft. 
That  city  now  contained  some  nine  or  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  were 
slaves.  Nine  fires  in  rapid  succession,  most  of  them,  April 
however,  merely  the  burning  of  chimneys,  produced  a 
perfect  insanity  of  terror.  An  indented  servant  wom- 
an purchased  her  liberty. and  secured  a  reward  of  £100 
l^y  pretending  to  give  information  of  a  plot  formed  by  a 
low  tavern-keeper,  her  master,  and  three  negroes  to  burn 
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CHAFTEB  the  oity  and  murder  the  whites.     This  story  was  oon- 

XXV.    ■  . 

firtned  and  amplified  by  an  Irish  prostitute  oonvioted  ot  a 


1741.  robbery,  who,  to  recommend  herself  to  meroy,  reluotantly 
turned  informer.  Numerous  arrests  had  been  already 
made  among  the  slaves  and  free  blacks.  Many  others 
followed.  The  eight  lawyers  who  then  composed  the  bar 
of  New  York  all  assisted  by  turns  on  behalf  of  the  pros- 
ecution. The  prisoners,  who  had  no  counsel,  were  tried 
and  oonvioted  upon  most  insufficient  evidence.  The  law- 
yers vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  all  sorts  of  abuse  on 
their  heads,  and  Chief-justice  Delancey,  in  passing  sen- 
tence, vied  with  the  lawyers.  Many  confessed  to  -save 
their  lives,  and  then  acctised  others.  Thirteen  unhappy* 
convicts  were  burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen  were  hanged, 
and  seventy-one  transported. 

Th^  war  and  the  religions  excitement  then  prevailing 
tended  to  inflame  the  yet  hot  prejudices  against  Cath- 
olics. A  non-juring  .schoolmaster,  accused  of  being  a 
Catholic  priest  in  disguise,  and  of  stimulating  the  negroes 
to  burn  the  city  by  promises  of  absolution,  was  condemned 

Aug.  89.  and  executed.  Glutted  with  blood  and  their  firight  ap- 
peased, the  citizens  began  at  last  to  recover  their  senses. 
The  informers  lost  their  credit,  and  a  stop  was  put  to 
these  judicial  murders. 

Sept.  In  a  last  effort  « to  recall  the  delegates  of  New  York 
to  their  duty,"  Clarke,  the  lieutenant  governor,  addressed 
the  Assembly  in  an  historical  discourse,  in  which  he 
traced  the  prqjress'of  their  encroachments;  how  they 
had  begun  by  demanding  a  treasurer  of  their  own,  first 
for  extraordinary  grants,  and  then  for  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue ;  how  they  next  had  refused  to  vote  money  in  a  lump, 
and  substituted  special  appropriations  for  particular  ob- 
jects, M  subverting  the  Constitution'*  by  assuming  ta  fix 
the  salaries  of  all  officers^  who  were  thus  made  depend- 
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ant,  not  cm  the  crown,  bat  on  the  Assembly ;  and  how,  chapter 

finally,  they  had  declined  to  vote  any  taxes  at  aQ,  except L. 

firem  year  to  year.  He  concluded  by  pressing  the  grant  1741. 
of  a  flrtandmg  reveime  as  the  only  means  of  removing  a 
jealooBy  which  for  some  years  ^  had  obtained  in  En- 
gland, ^<  that  the  plantations  are  not  without  thoughts  of 
throwing  off  thdr  dependence."  The  Assembly,  in  an 
Ulitorical  reply,  showed  by  what  misappropriations  of 
money  and  oth^r  official  abuses  they  had  been  gradually 
driven  into  their  present  portion.  As  to  independence, 
ttiey  took  it  upon  themselves  to  vouch  that  not  one  per- 
son in  the  province  had  any  such  thought  or  desire,  <<  for 
under  vrhai  government  can  we  be  better  protected,  or 
our  liberties  so  well  secured  ?*^  Clarke  probably  meant 
by  <<  independence,"  as  did  otiiers  by  whom  the  word 
was  used,  not  formal  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  uncontrolled  regulation  of  local  affairs.  Unsup- 
ported by  Newcastle,  to  whom  he  applied,  after  a  vain 
strag^e,  Clarke  yielded  to  necessity,  and  accepted  such 
ocmdiiional  and  temporary  grafts  as  the  Aissembly  chose 
to  make. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  by  Clarke's  successor,  1743* 
GJeorge  Clinton,  an  admiral  in  the  navy,  a  younger  son  ^^* 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln — ^that  same  family  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts— 
and  father,  also,  of  a  future  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  armiite  in  America.  Shortly  after  Clintoh^s  ar- 
rival, the  Assembly  passed  an  act  limiting  its  own  exist-* 
ence  and  that  of  future  Assemblies  to  seven  years.  The 
Triennial  Act  formerly  passed  had  been  rejected  in  En- 
gland ;  but,  as  this  septennial  act  was  founded  on  par- 
liamentary precedent,  its  approval  could  not  well  be  re- 
fused. As  the  impending  war  with  Prance  might  lead 
to  invasion' from  CanadA,  the  Assiferably  voted  money  to 
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OHAPTER  fortify  Albany  and  Oswego.     Delanoey  at  first  had  the 

pleading  infiuenoe  wiili  Clinton,  but  a  quarrel  springing 

1744.  up  between  him  and  the  governor,  his  plaee  as  ohief  ad^ 
viser  was  filled  by  Golden.  This  drove  Delanoey  into 
a  course  pf  popular  opposition,  for  whidi  ho  had  remarks 
able  talents. 

The  Six  Nations  still  retained  the  right  to  traverse 
the  great  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Just  at  this 
inopportune  moment,  some  of  their  parties  came  into 
bloody  collision  with  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  who 
had  penetrated,  into  that  valley.  Hostilities  with  the 
Six  Nations,  now  that  war  was  ti^eatened  with  France, 
might  prove  very  dcmgetous,  and  'Clinton  hastened  to 
secure  the  firiendisbip  of  these  ancient  allies  by  liberal 
presents ;  for  which  purpose,  in  conjunction  with  com^ 
June,  missioners  from  New  England,  he  held  a  treaty  at  Alba 
ny.  The  commissioners  assembled  on  this  occasion  pro- 
posed to  Clinton  an  association  of  the  five  northern  colo- 
nies for  mutual  defense.  But  the  New  York  Assembly, 
in  hopes  to  secure  the  same  neutrality  enjoyed  during 
the  previous  war,  declined  this  proposal.  The  difficulties 
between  Virginia  and  the  Six  Nations  were  soon  after 
My.  settled  in  a  treaty,  held  at  Lancaster,  to  whidi  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  were  also  parties,, and  in  which,  in 
consideration  of  £400,  the  Six  Nations  relinquished  all 
their  title,  as  the  Virginians  claimed,  though  the  Indians 
did  not  so  understand  it,  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
While  the  western  frontier  was  thus  secured,  I^ew 
England  received;intimation  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
expected  war  with  France,  in  an  expedition  which  crossed 
May  34.  over  itom  Cape  Breton,  broke  up  the  fishery,  and  attack- 
ed and  captured  Fort  Canso,  at  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Nova  Scptian  peninsula.  AnnapoUs  was  twice 
besieged  by  a  body  of  Indiahs  and  Cahadians,  headed,  it 
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was  said,  by  a  priest,  bat  was  relieved  by  assistance  sent  ohapted 
from  Massachusetts.    PrivlEtteers,  issuing  from  Louisburg,  ' 

proved  a  great  annoyance  to  New  England  commerce,  and  1744. 
threatened  the  entire  -destruction  of  the  fisheries.     The 
Eastern  Indians  cpmmenoed  also  their  fifth  war  on  the 
frontiers, of  Maine. 

Louisburg,  on  which  the  French  had  spent  muoh| 
wa9  by  far  the  strcmgest  fort  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. But  the  prisoners  of  Canso,  carried  thither,  and  aft- 
erward dismissed  on  parole,  reported  the  garrison  tp  be 
weak,  and  the  works  out  of  repair.  So  long  as  tbo 
French  held  this  fortress,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  New  England;  but  to  wtdt  for  British  aid 
to  capture  it  would  be  tedious  and  uncertain,  public  at- 
tention in  Great  Britain  being  much  engrossed  by  a 
threatened  inviasion.  Under  these  circumstances,  Shir- 
ley proposed  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  the 
bold  enterprise  of  a  colonial  expedition,  of  which  Lpuis- 
hurg  should  be  the  object.  After  six  days'  deliberation 
and  two  additional  messitges  from  tiie.  governor,  this  pro-  1745 
posal  was  ad6pted  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  A  circular  ^^'  ^ 
letter,  asking  aid  and  co-operation,  was  «ent  to  all  the 
colonies  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  In  answer  to 
this  application,  urged  by  a  special  messenger  from  Masr 
sachusetts,  l;he  Pennsylvf^lia  Assembly,  stUl  engaged  in 
a  warm  controversy  with  Governor  Thomas,  voted  £4000 
of  their  currency  to  purchase  provisions.  The  New  Jer- 
sey AssemUy,  engaged^  like  ,that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
violent  quarrel  with  their  governor,  had  refused  to  organ- 
ize the  militia,  or  to  vote  supplies  unless  Morris  would 
first  consent  to  all  their  measures,  including  a  new  is- 
sue of  paper  money.  They  furnished,  however,  £2000 
toward  the  Louisburg  expedition,  but  declined,  to  raise 
any  men.     The  New  York  Assembly,  after  a  long  de- 
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cHAPTEB  bate,  voted  dgSOOO  of  their  cnrrtocy ;  but  this  seemed 

L-  to  Clinton  a  niggardly  grant,  and  he  sent,  besides,  a 

1745.  quantity  of  provisions  purchased  by  private  snbsoription, 
and  ten  eighteen-ponnders  from  the  king's  magaziiie. 
Cbnnectiont  voted  -five  hondred  men,  led  by  Roger  Wol- 
oott,  afterward  governor,  and  appointed,  by  stipolation 
of  the,  Conneoticnt  Assembly,  second  in  command  of  the 
expedition.  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  each 
raised  a  regiment  of  three  hundred  men ;  but  the  Rhode 
Island  troops  did  not  arrive  till  after  Louisbnrg  was  tak- 
en. The  chief  burden  of  the  enterprise,  as  was  to  be 
,xpeoted,  fell  on  Massachusetts.  In  seven  weeks  ah 
army  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was 
enlisted,  transports  were  pressed,  and  bills  of  credit  were 
jnrofnsely  issued  to  pay  the  expense.  Ten  armed  ves- 
sels were  provided  by  Massachusetts,  and  one  by  each 
of  the  other  New  England  colonies.  The  command  in 
chief  was  given  to  William  Pepperell,  a  native  of  Maine, 
a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  inherited  and  augmented 
a  large  fortune  aoquired  by  his  father  in  the  fisheries ;  a 
popular,  enterprising,  sagacious  man,  noted  for  his  uni- 
versal good  fortune,  but  unacquainted  with  military  of* 
fidrs,  except  as  a  militia  officer.  Wliitefield,  then  preach- 
ing on  his  third  tour  throughout  the  colonies,  gave  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  expedition  by  suggesting,  as  a 
motto  for  the  flag  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment, 
*«J\r«7  desperandum  Christo  duce^^ — "Nothing  ^s  to  be 
despaired  of  with  Christ  for  a  leader."  The  enterprise, 
under-«ict  auspices,,  assumed  -somfithing  ^f  the  charac- 
ter of  an  anti*Catholic  crusade.  One  of  the  chaplains,  a 
disciple  of  Whitefield,  carried  a  hatchet,  specially  pro- 
vided  to  hew  down  the  images  in  the  French  churches. 
kpniA.  Eleven  days  after  embarking  at  Boston,  the  Massa- 
ohnsetts  armament  assembled  at  Canso,  to  wait  thers 
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the  arrival  of  the  Coimeotioat  fuid  Ehode  Island  quotas^  CBipnui 

and  the  melting  of  the  ioe  by  which  Cape  Breton  was L. 

environed.  The  New  Hampshire  troops  were  ahready  1746. 
there ;  those  from  Ck)nneoticat  came  a  few  days  after. 
Notice  having  been  sent  to  England  and  the  West  In- 
dies of  the  intended  expedition,  Captain  Warr^x  pres- 
ently arrived  with  four  ships  t>f  war,  and,  cruising  before  April  sa. 
Louisburg,  diptored  several  vessels  bound  thither  with 
supplies.  Already,  before  his^  airival,  the  New  England 
cruisers  had  prevented  t^e  eatcy  of  a  Frenqh  thirty-gun 
ship.  As  soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  the  troops  landed  April  90. 
and  commenoed  the  siege,  but  not  with  much  skill,  for 
they  had  no  engineers.  The  axtillery  was  oomimanded 
by  Qridley,  who  served  thirty  years  after  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  finst  A^aseachnsetts  revolutionary  army. 
Cannon  and  provisions  Jhad  to  be  drawn  on  slec^ies  by 
human  strength  over  morasses  and  rooky  hills.  Five 
unsuccessful  attacks  were  made,  one  after  anothdr,  upon 
an  island  battery  which  pr<>t6oted  the  harbor.  In  that 
cold,  foggy  climato,  the  troops,  vary  imperfectly  provided 
with  touts,  snflfered  severely  from  sickness,  and  more  than  * 
a  third  were  unfit  lor  duty.  But  the  French  garrison 
was  feeble  and  mutinous,  and.  when  the  commander 
found  that  his  supplies  had  beeoot  captured,  he  relieved 
the  embar)rajMinent  of  the  besiegers  by  offering  to  capit-  June  n 
ulato.  The  capitulation  included  six  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  soldiers,  and  neat  thirteen  hundred  effective  ii^- 
habitants  of  the  town,  aU  of  whom  were  to  be  shipped  to 
France.  The  Island  of  8t.  John's  presently  submitted 
on  the  same  terms.  The  loss  during  the  siege  was  less  ^ 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  am<mg  those  reluctantly 
detained  to  garrison  the  conquered  fortress  ton  times 
as  many  expired  aflerwatd  by  sickness.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Vernon  and  this-  against  Louisburg  per- 
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CHAPTER  ished  a  large  number  of  the  remaining  Indian^  of  New 

!__  England,  persuaded  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  the  colonial 

1<745.  regiments.  y 

Some  dispute  arose  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
land  and'the  naval  forces,  which  had  been  joined  during 
the  siege  by  additional  ships  from  England.  Pepperell, 
however,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  both  he  and  Shirley 
were  commissioned  as  colonels  in  the  British  army.  War- 
ren was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  The 
capture  of  this  strong  fortress,  effected  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles,  shed,  indeed,  a  momentary  luster  over  one  of 
the  most  unsuccessful  wars  in  which  Britain  was  ever 
engaged.  It  attracted,  also,  special  attention  to  the 
growing  strength  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New 
England;  represented  by  Warren,  in  his  communications 
to  the  ministry,  as  having  « the  highest  notions  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen ;  and,  indeed,  as  al- 
most Levelers.** 

The  French,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle.  The  gar- 
rison of  Crown  Point  sent  out  a  detachment,  which  took 
Aug.  20.  the  Massachusetts  fort  at  Hoosick,  tiow  Williamstown, 
and  presently  surprised  and  ravaged  the  settlement  re- 
cently established  at  Saratoga.  Even  the  counties  of 
Ulster  and  Orange,  on  the  lower  Hudson,  struck  with 
panic,  expected  the  speedy  arrival  of  Canadian  and  In- 
dian invaders. 

The  easy  cpnquest  of  Louisburg  revived  the  often  dis- 
appointed hope  of  the  conquest  of  Can&da.  Shirley  sub- 
mitted to  Newcastle  a  plan  for  a  colonial  army  to  un- 
dertake this  enterprise.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then 
at  the '  head  of  the  British  marine,  took  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  <<  the  independence  it  might  create  in  those  prov- 
inces when  they  shall  see  within  themselves  so  great  an 
army,  possessed  of  so  great  a  country  by  right  of  con- 
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qaest."    The  old  plan  was  therefore  preferred  of  sending  chapteb 

a  fleet  and  army  from  England  to  capture  Quebec,  to L. 

be  joined  at  Louisburg  by  the  New  England  levies,  1746. 
while  the  forces  of  the  other  colonies  operated  in  the  rear 
against  Montreal. 

Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  colonies  to  raise  AgstfL 
troops,  which  the  king  would  pay.  Hardly  were  these 
orders  acrois  the  Atlantic  when  tiie  ministers  changed 
their  mind ;  but,  before  the  countermand  arrived,  the  co- 
lonial levies  were  already  on  foot.  In  spite  of  the  mor- 
tality at  Louisburg,  Massachusetts  raised  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  Connecticut  raised  a  thousand.  New 
Haitipshire  five  hundred,  Rhode  Island  three  hundred. 
The  province  of  New  York  voted  sixteen  hundred  men. 
New  Jersey  five  hundred,  Maryland  three  hundred,  Vir- 
ginia one  hund)red.  Money  was  voted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  for  enlisting  four  hundred  men.  The 
troops  from  the  southern  colonies,  and  those  also  from 
Connecticut,  assembled  at  Albany.  The  command,  de-  Aug. 
clified  by  Governor  Gouch,  of  Virginia,  was  assumed  by 
Clinton,  of  New  York.  Not  only  was  Clinton  involved 
in  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Assembly,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  headed  by  Delancey,  the  chief 
justice,  continued  to  sit  at  New  York  during  the  gov- 
ernor's absence  at  Albany,  and  to  dispute  with  him  the 
administration  of  the  province.  His  military  command 
was  not  less  embarrassing.  The  corporation  of  Albany 
refrised  to  provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers.  The  bills 
drawn  by  Clinton  on  the  British  treasury  failed  to  pur- 
chase provisions.  Impressment  was  resorted  to,  but  it 
-was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  troops  were  subsisted. 

The  office  of  agent  for  the  Five  Nations,  which  had 
remained  for  fifty  years  in  the  Schuyler  family,  had  been 
given  by  Clinton  to  William  Johnson,  who  led  a  party 
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GHAPTER  of  Mobawks  destined  to  aot  in  front  of  tbe  main  army. 

—  Of  Sooteh-Iriafa  deeoent,  Johnson  bad  established  him- 

1746.  Beif  some  ten  or  twelve  years  previously  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  thirty  miles  west  of  Albany^  at  tbe  head  of  a  new 
frontier  settlement,  undertaken  on  behalf  of  his  uncloi 
Admiral  Warren,  who  by  marrying  a  De  Lancey  of  New 
York^  had  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  prov- 
ince. Of  coarse  but  vigorous  mind,  and  great  bodily 
strength,  Johnson  had  carefully  cultivated  the  good  will 
of  tbe  Mohawks,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  lucrative 
traffic.  He  had.  an  Indian  wife  or  mistress,  sister  of  th^ 
afterward  celebrated  Brant ;  he  acknowledged  as  his  own 
several  half-breed  Indian  cbildren ;  and  already,  by  con- 
formity to  their  customs,  and  by  natural  aptitude,  had 
attained  tbe  same  influence  over  the  Mohawks  possessed 
in  the  previous  generation  by  Major  Schuyler. 

As  the  British  fleet  did  not  make  its  appearances  fif 
teen  hundred  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  maicbed 
to, Albany  to  join  Clinton.  But  attention  was  soon 
drawn  to  matters  nearer  home.  Instead  of  the  expected 
Englidi  sqmadron,  a  French  fleet  of  forty  ships  of  war, 
with  three  thousand  veteran  troops  on  board,  had  sailed 
for  the  American  coast,  exciting  a  greater  alarm  through- 
out New  England  than  bad  been  felt  since  the  threaten- 
ed invasion  of  1697.  This  alarm,  the  non-appearance 
of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  various  difficulties  encounter- 
ed cm  the  march,  put  a  stop  to  the  advance  on  Montreal. 
A  body  of  troops  from  Canada  appeared  at  the  head  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Fuxuly,  and,  being  joined  by  tbe  French  in- 
habitants there,  threatened  an  attack  on/ Annapolis. 
Boston  w^  thought  to  be  the  great  object  of  the  enemy. 
To  defend  it,  some  ten  thousand  militia  were  collected, 
and  sueh  additions  were  made  ,to  the  fort  on  Castie  Isl- 
and as  to  render  it  the  strongest  British  fortress  in  Ameri- 
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oa.     The  French  fieet.- ebattered  by  storms  and  deoi-  chaptsr 

ma^  by  a  pestilential  fever,  efibete^  nothing  beyond 

alarm.  The  admiral  died|  the  vice-admiral  committed  1746. 
soioide.  .  The  command  then.devolved  on  La  Jonqaiere, 
appointed  governor  general  of  New  France  as  successor 
to  Beaiihamoi9,,  who  had  held  that  office  fi>r  the  last 
twenty  years,  .  A  second  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  which 
returned  singly  to  France.  After  the  capture  of  Jon-  1747 
quiere  in  a  second  attempt  to  reach  Canada,  the  office 
of  governoit  general  devolved  on  La  Galissonniere. 

Parliament  subsequently  reimbursed  to  the  colonies 
the  expenses  of  their  futile  preparations  against  Canada, 
amounting  to  d£235,000,  or  upward  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Indian  parties  from  Canada  severely  harassed  the  fron- 
tier of  New  England.  Eve^  the  presenoe  of  a  British, 
squadron  on  the  coast  was  not  vdthout  embarrassoients. 
Conmiodore  Knowles,  while  lying  in  Boston:  harbor,  find- 
ing himself  short  of  inen,  sent  a  press-gang  one  morning  Nov. 
into  the  town,  which  seized  and  carried  off  several  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  soon  as  this  viol^ice  became  known,  an 
infuriated  mob  assembled,  and,  finding  several  officers  of 
the  squadron  on  shore^  seized  them  as  hostages  for  their 
imprisoned  fellow-townsmen.  Surrounding  the  town- 
house,  where  the  General  Court,  was  in  session,  they  de- 
manded redress.  After  a  v^  attempt  to  appease  the  tu- . 
mult,  Shirley  called  out  the  militia;  but  they  were  very 
slow  to  obey.  Doubtful  of  his  own  safety,  he.  retired  to 
the  castle,  whence  be  wrote  to  Xnowles,  representing  the 
confusion  he  had  caused,  and  Urging  the  discharge  of 
the  persons  impressed.  Knowles  offered  a  body,  of  ma-* 
rines  to  sixstain  the  governor's  authority,  and  threat- 
ened to  bombard  the  town  unless  his  officers  were  re- 
leased. The  mob,  on  the  pther  hand,  began  to  question 
whether  the  governor's  retirement  to  the  castie  did  .not 

n.— C  c 
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CHAPTEK  amount  to  an  abdioation.  Matters  assnmed  a  very  so- 
riong  aspect;  and  those  influential  perabns  who  bad 
1747.  countenanced  the  tumult^  now  thought  it  time  to  inter 
fere  for  its  suppression.  The  Hoftse  of  Representatives 
resolved  to  istand  by  the  governor  "  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes."  The  council  ordered  the  release  of  the  offi* 
ceris.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  at  a  town  iteeting, 
shifted  off  the  credit  of  the  riot  upon  «  negroes  and  per- 
sons of  vile  condition."  The  governor  waff  escorted  back 
by  the  xnilitia ;  Enowles  discharged  the  greater  part  of 
the  impressed  men,  and  presently  departed  with  his 
squadron.  No  allusion  was  made,  in  the  course  of  this 
afiahr,  to  the  statute  of  Anne  prohibiting  impressments 
in  Americti.  That  act,  indeed,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  several  English  crown  lawyers,  had  expired  with 
Q,ueen  Anne's  war.  Shirley,  in  his  letters  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  this  "rebellious  insurrection," 
ascribes  <^  the  mobbish  turn  of  a  town  of  twenty  thou- 
sand persons"  t6^  its  constitution,  which  devolved  the 
management  of  ita  affairs  on  "the  populace,  assembled 
in  town  meetings."  Boston  had  already  attained  an 
amount  of  population  at  which  it  remained  stationary 
for  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  towns  of  SufBeld,  Somers,  Enfield,  and  Wood- 
stockj  originally  settled  under  Massachusetts  grants,  and 
assigned  to  that  province  in  1718  by  the  boundary  con- 
vention Vrith  Connecticut,  finding  the  rate  of  tsixation 
in  Massachusetts  enhanced  by  the  late  militiairy  expenses, 
applied  to  Connecticut  to  take  them  into  her  jurisdiction. 
They  claimed  to  be  within  the  Connecticut  charter. 
They  .alleged  that  the  former  agreement  had  never  been 
ratified  by  the  crown,  and  that  Connecticut  had  re« 
ceived  no  eqtiivalent'for  het  surrender  of  jurisdiction. 
This  application  was  listened  to  with  favor.    Some  show, 
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indeed,  was  made  of  asking  tiie  consent  of  Massaohu-  chapteb 

XXV. 

setts;  but,  when  that  consent  was  refused/ the  towns L. 

were  received  by  Connectiout  without  it,  and  to  tiiat  1747. 
province  they  have  ever  since  belonged;  Massachusetts 
threatened  an  appeal  to  the  Jung  in  council,  but  hesi- 
tated to  prosecute  it,  lest  she  might  lose,  ds  in  her  for* 
n^r  controversy  with.  New  Hampshire,  not  only  the 
towns  in  dispute,  but  other  territory  fldso. 

Some  liberated  prisoners  from  Martinique,  a  great  re- 
sort for  French  cruisers,'  brought  a  report  to  Philadelphia 
that  a  fleet  of  privat))ers,  knowing  the  unfortified  state 
of  that  city,  and  trusting  tiiat  the  Quakers  would  not 
fight,  intended  to  make  a  combined*  expedition  up  the 
Delaware.  In  consequence  of  this  alarm,  fortifications 
were  erected  and  a  "military  organixation  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly  still  refused  to  do  any 
thing;  but  an  associated  volunteer  militia,  ten  thou* 
sand  etrong,  was  i»rganized  and  equipped.  Money  was 
also  raised  by  lottery  to  erect  batteries  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware,  toward  which  the  inrc^etaries  contrib- 
uted twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  "  Plain  Truth,"  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet  written  by  Franklin,  greatly  contributed  to 
these  movements.  By  twenty  years  of  diligent  labor 
as  a  printer,  newspaper  publisher,  and  editor,  Franklin 
had  acquired  a  handsome  property ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  he  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  province,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  of  which  for  ten  years  previous  he  had  actied 
88  clerk. 

A  portion  of  the  Quakers  were  inclined  to  juistify  de- 
fensive war.     Chew,  bhief  justice  of  Delaware,  had  been  1742. 
disowned  by  the  yearly  meeting  for  avowing,  that  oifin- 
ion,  but  it  still  contintied  to  gain  ground.     The  now 
veneraUe  Logan,  who^  indeed,  bad  never  been  mach  of  a 
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CHAPTER  Quaker,  entertained  the  s£^me  views ;  bat  increasing  age 
.        and  infirmities  had  withdrawn  him  for  8(»ne  time  from 

1747.  active  participation  in  afiairs. 

The  war  bo  inconsiderately  began,  throagh  the  resoi* 
lation  pf  the  British  merchants  to  force  a  trade  with 
Spanish  America,  after  spreading  first  to  Earope  and 
then  to  India,  and  adding  $144,000,000,  £30,000,000, 
to  the  British  national  debt,  was  at  last  btought  to  a 

1748.  close  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Notwithstand- 
^^'  ®'  ing  a  former  emphatic  declaration  pf  the  British  govern- 
ment that  peace  never  should  be  mu/^6  unless  iiie  right 
to  navigate  the  Spanish- American  seas,  free  from'searoji 
were  conceded^  that  claim,  the  original  pretense  for  the 
war,  Was  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  treaty.  The  St, 
Mary's  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  Florida.  Much  to 
the  mortification  of  the  people  of  New  England,  Cape 
Breton  and  the  C(mquered  fortress  of  Louisburg  were  re* 
stored  to  the  French,  who  obtained,  ii^  addition,  the  lit- 
tle islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  tiie  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  stations  for  their  fishermen. 
A  new  commission  was  also  agreed  to  for  the  setttentient 
of  French  and  English  boundaries  in  America — a  mat- 
ter left  unsettled  since  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

Massachusetts  was  somewhat  consoled  fcnr  the  xetro- 
dession  of  Louisburg  by  an  indemnity  toward  the  ex« 
pense  of  its  capture,  obtained  through  the  diligence  of 
Boilaii,  Shirley's  son-in-law,  sent  as  agent  to  solicit  it* 
The  sum  allowed  amounted  to  £183,000,  or  upward  of 
$800,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  belonged  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  paper  money  of  that  province^  increased 
by  repeated  issues  during  the  war,  amounted  now  to 
£2,200,000,  eqaivalenty  when  issued,  to  about  as  many 
dollars,  but  depreciated  since  the  issue  full  one  half,  the 
whole  depreciation  being  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
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for  onfi.     This  great  and  rapid  fidl  had  oontribnted  to  chapter 
^eii'  people's  eyes  to  the  trae  character  of  thd  pap^y 
money.     All  debts,  rents,  salaried;  and  fixed  sums  pay-  1748. 
able  at  a  fatnre  period,  had  experienced  an  enormous 
and  most  nnjost  curtailment     The  paper  bills,  a  legal . 
tender  at  th^  nominal  amount,  had  been  made  the  in- 
struments of  cruel  frauds  upon  widows,  orphans,  and  all 
the  more  helpless  members  of  society.     The  ministers, 
though  partially  indemnified  l^  a  special  act  in  their 
&vor,.had  suffered  a  great  &lling  off  in  their  salaries, 
and  they  gaye .  their   decided   and  weighty  influence 
against  the  hjik.     It  was  proposed  to  import  the  Cape 
Breton  indemjiity  in  silver,  to  redeem  at  once  at  its 
current  value  all  the  outstanding  piqper,  and  to  adhere 
in  future  to  a  ccdrrency  of  coin.. 

This  projeot,  which  had  the  support  of  Governor  Shir- 
ley, was  warmly  advocated  by  -Thomas  Hutchiilson,  for 
nine  years  past  rejuresentative  of  Boston,  and  now  speak- 
er of  the  House.  His  father,  a  successful  merchant,  a 
great-grandson  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  had  left 
him.  a  considerable  property.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
at  first  he  had  applied  himself  to  trade,  but  with  little 
sttooess.  He  tiben  turned  his  attention  to  pditics,  in- 
etiniHg  to  the  conservative  or  government  side.  Abready 
influential,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he  played 
a  very  conspicuous  part. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  paper  money  encountered  warm 
opposition  from  i^any  interested  and  many  ignorant  per- 
sons, who  strove  to,  impress  the  people  with  the  idea 
that,  if  there  were  no  other  money  than  silver,  it  would 
all  be  engrossed  and  hoarded  by  the  rich,  while  the  poor 
oould  expect  no  share  in  so  precious  a  commodity !  It 
was  said,  also^  that  the  bills  ought  to  be  redeemed  at 
their  nominal  and  not  at  their  actual  value.     In  spite 
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CHAPTER  of  this  and  otber  ibnilar  argmndzitSi  tiie  propositioiiy  after 
'    having  been  onoe  lofft  in  the  Hooaef,  was  sanotiimed  bj 

1750.  the  Gre^eral  Court. 

The  indemnity  tnoney  baying  arrived  in  q>eoiB,  tiie 
paper,  amid  mncb  public  gloom  and  doubt,  was  redeem* 
ed  at  aerate  about  one  fifth  less  than  the  ounrent  value 
Future  debts  wero  to  be  paid  in  silver,  at  tbe  rate  of  6«. 
8(L  the  ounce,  and,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
Massachusetts  enjoyed  the  Blessing  of  a  sound  currency. 
Resolved  to  drive  the  other  New  Eng^d  colonies  into 
the  ssine  measures,  she  prohibited  tbe  oirouktion  of  their 
paper  within  her  limits.  Connecticut  ca^d  in  hat  bilk, 
but  Rhode  Island  proved  obstinate ;  andj  £»rgettiag  her 

1751.  former  constitutional  sc^ruples,  Massachusetts  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  tbe  New 
England  Assemblies,  except  in  case  of  war  or  invasion, 
to  issue  any  bills  of  credit,  for  the  redemption  of  which, 
within  the  year,  provision  was  not  made  at  the  time  of 
the  issue;  nor  in  any  case  could  the  bills  be  made  a  legal 
teilder.  It  is  a  great  proof  of  th^e  progress  of  sound  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  finance,  that  the  qse  of  a  specie 
currency,  inefieotually  forced  on  the  reluctant  colonists 
by  orders  in,  council  and  acts  of  Parliament,  has  beotoie, 
in  our  days,  a  universal  &vorite,  and  has  even  been  made 
a  democratic  test.. 

William  Greene,  chosen  governor  of  Rhod^  Island  in 
1743,  had  been  succeeded  in  1745  by  Gideon  Wanton. 
Greene  and  Wanton  held  tha  office  alternately  till  1748, 
after  which  Gretna  was  elected. for  9even  years  in  sue- 
oassion.  Piqued  at  some  curtailment  of  his  salary^  Shir- 
ley, leaving  Lieutenant-Governor  Phipps  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  bad  meanwhile  proceeded  to  England,  secretly  to 
urge,  in  conjunction  with  Clinton,  a  permanent  crown 
civil  list,  for  the  cc^nies;  and  while  therei  he  was  ap* 
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poiiitad  one  of  the  boondary  oommiflsioBcprB  iindei  tha  oh^tkk 
kt6  treaty  with  FVanoe.  ^ 


The latereligioqa  dxoitement had oontribnted to  deep*  1749« 
en  tbe  fading  traoee  of  the  oldParitanianL  Some  young  Sept.  ii 
EngUabmen  created  an  alarm  by  getting  up  at  a  Boston 
ooffee-hoo^e  a  repreaentatku  of  Otway's  Orphan.  All 
nA  exhibfttiona  were  forthwith  prohibited,  ^'aa  tending 
to,  diaoourage  indnatry  ^uid  frugality,  and  greatly  to  in* 
ereaae  impiety  and  oontempt  for  religion.'^  A  aimijlar 
(NTohibitioii  in  Connecticut  remains  in  force  to  the  prfa- 
eat  diiy.  Theae  laws  were  4uite  in  aeaaon.  Theatric- 
al performances^  in  profoasiopial  '3tylei  were  soon  after  1752 
introduced  into  America  by  a  company  of  actors  from 
London,  led  by  William  and  Lewis  Hallam.  The  first 
pbiy,  tbe  Beau's  Stratagem,  seema  to  have  been  perfi^m- 
ed  by  a  part  of  the  company  at  Annapolis.  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  by  the  whole  compaBy»  was  presently 
tHMight  onfc  at  WiUiamsburg.  This  company  circulated 
between  Williamsburg,  Annapolis,  Philadelphia,  Perth 
Ambc^,  New  York,  and  Newport.  Into  Connecticut  or 
Maaaachnaette  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  venture. 

Wentwerth,  govi^nor  of  New  Hampshire,  had  flattered 
Umaelf  with  gradually  iatroduoing  into  that  province 
M  the  lights  of  the  ero^^ ;"  but  he  soon  found  that^  ^<  hav* 
ing  been  so  long  under  the  same  govettmient  with  Mas- 
saehufots^  it  had  assumed  the  same  farm  of  government.'^ 
The  aetilements  of  New  Hampshire  continued  to  extend  ; 
Aud^  shortly  after  the  peace,  Wentworth  began  tp  issue 
grants  west  of  the  CooMctient,  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Vexmonir  New  Hampshire  hadt  formerly  been  reck^ 
oned  to  extend,  according  to  the  terms  of  Mason's  grant, 
only  sixty  miles  into  tbe  interior.  Wentworth's  commia- 
aion  in<duded  all  the  territory  <<  to  f^  boundaries  of  hia 
majesty's  other  provinces."     New  York,  by  virtue  of  the 
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oBAPTfSR  p||eflt  of  Charles  II.|  olaimed,  as  her  eastern  bonndaryf 

l^the  Conneotiont  River ;  bat  this  oUtm,  as  against  Con- 

1749.  necticut,  had  been  formally  reiinqoished ;  as  against  Mas- 
saohnsetts,  it  was  not  seriqnsly  insist^  on ;  and,  tindw 
the  pretense  that  his  provinoe  ought  to  have  a  westerly 
extent  oommensuritte  with  that  of  Massaphusetts  and 
Connecticut,  Wentworth  granted  fifteen  townships  west 
of  Connecticut  River,  adjoining  the  recent  Massadio* 
setts  settlements  on  the  Heosidf,  among  th^  first' of 
which  was  Bennington^  so  called  after  his  own  Chirisf^ 
tian  name.  Emigrants  firom  Connecticut  and  JSfassa- 
chusetts  began  to  occupy  these  grants ;  but  the  q>eedy 
renewal  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  soon  put  a  stop 
to  settlement. 

The  boundary  between  New  York  and  MassachuscMiSi 
and  that,  also,  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  woto 
still  subjects  of  diq)ute ;  and  as  the  validity  of  many 
private  land  claims  depended  on  these  lines,  they  became^ 
on  that  account,  the  more  difficult  to  settle.  Yet  their 
settlement  became  every  day  the  more  essentialf  to  pre- 
vent collision  between  occupants  under  ccmflicting  grants. 
The  population  of  New  York  was  now,  by  census,  ©2,786 
whites,  and  10,692  blacks.  Like  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Carolinas,  it  Contained  a  great  admixture,  but  those  of 
Dutch  origin  still  constituted  a  majority.  To  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  immigrants  from  New  England,  and 
of  the  more  recent  Huguenot  settien^,  among  whom  wove 
to  be  found  many  of  the  wealthiest  merchants,  had  been 
added  considerable  bodies  of  immigrant  Germans^  of 
Sootch-Irish  Presbyterians,  and  Scotch  Highlanders.  The 
extensive  old  Dutch  grants,  and  others  on  the  same  prin^ 
eiple,  more  recently  made  by  the  royal  governors  to  their 
friends  and  partisans  in  the  cotinoil  and  Assembly,  op- 
'  jpoeed  serious  obstacles  to  the  rapid  population  of  the  prov- 
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Inoe.     These  -land*  were  held  at  priees  iHiieb^  new  sS-  ohaptbr 


XXV. 


tiers  were  nnwilling  to  pay,  or  were  burdened  with  quit-, 
rents  and  other  feudal  enontnbranoes,  always  very  un-  1749. 
popnlar  in 'America.  The  settlements  were  still  limited 
to  Manhattan,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Hudson.  Almost  the  whole  re- 
gion west  of  that  river,  asr  yet  unexplored  and  very  little 
known,  r^nained  stiB:  a  liuhting  ground  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

The  subject  of  education  hitherto  had  excited  little  at- 
tention in  New  York;  Delancey  was  the  only  "aca- 
demie'.'  on  the  bench,  l^mith  the  only  one  at  the  bar. 
There  was  no  person  of  college  education  in  either  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  Steps  were  taken  toward  the  found- 
ation of  a  college,  afterward  called  « King's,"  now  "Co- 
lumbia," by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  raising  by  lottery 
a  small  §iam  for  that  ptirpose.  The  province  was  divided 
by  differences  of  religion  no  less  than  of  race,  and  this 
college,  of  which  the  Episcopalians  engrossed  the  man^ 
agement,  soon  became  a  bone  of  contention  between 
them  and  the  Presbyterians,  with  whom  \he  memhsrs 
of  the  Dutch  Church  sided.  Hence  a  neW  arrangement 
of  parties,  which  continued  to  diyide  flie  province  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Revoltition,  and  not  without  serious 
influence  on  that  great  event.      ' 

The  Episcopal  party  was  headed  by  James  Delano^, 
the  chief  justice  and  counselor,^  already  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, a  man  skilled  id  all  those  arts  and  possessed  of 
all  those  talents  essential  to  a  popular  leader.  Delan- 
icey,  as  hcus  been  mentioned  already,  was  at  this  time  in 
oppoufkm  to  the  governor,  and  a  perpetual  thorn  in,  his 
aide.  The  general  teildenoy,  however;  of  tlib  Episcopal- 
ians was  to  support  the  government  party.  The  leaders  . : 
of  the  Presbyterians  were  Smithy  John  Morin  Scott,^  and 
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CHAPTER  ^e  Livingstons,  Philip  and  Willi»ni)  grandsons  of  tba 
'    grantee  of  the  manor  of  Living9ton;r-one  a  naerohanl^ 

17d2.  the  other  a  lawyer,  and  both  distinguished  at  a  subse- 
qnent  period  as  revolutionary  leadera.  In  spite  of  their 
efforts,  the  college  was  chartered  as  an  excii^sively  Epis- 

17^5.  copal  institution.  In  founding  the  New  York  Society 
Library  they  were  more  sucoessful. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  adlI^ni8tra^ 
tion  of  the  aged  Morris,  had  grown  year  by  yedr  more 
unmanageable.  To  the  old  dilutes  about  paper  mtmey 
and  the  rights  of  tiie  Assembly  had  lately  been  added  a 
vblent  resistance  to  the  laws  by  persons  .known  as  the 
Elizabethtown  claimants,  who  had  entered  and  settled 
upon  lands,  of  the  East  Jersey  Company  under  pretense 
of  conveyances  from  the  Indians,  made  with  ihQ  appro- 
bation of  Nichols  before  New  Jersey  existed  as  a  sepa- 
rate province.  These  disorders  increased  after  Morris's 
death,  and  spread  also  into  the  neighboring  counties  of 
New  York.  The  squatters  associated  and  maintained 
themselves  by  force  against  every  attempt  to  turn  thelm 
out.  The  Assembly  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere, but  that  body  was*  little  anxious  to  relieve  the 
embarrassments  of  a  government  ^to  which  it  would  not 
even  griM^t  the  customary  annual  salaries  except  by  an 
issue  of  paper  money  contrary  to  the  royal  instructions. 

1746.  After  remaining  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
council,  with  Hamilton  first  and  then  heading  as  presi- 
dent, the  direction  of  affairs  passed  to  Belcher,  to  whom 
this  troublesome  and  difficult  post  was  given  as, a  tardy 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Massachusetts.     Belcher 

1747.  called  an  Assembly,  by  which  an  attempt  was  presently 
^^^'    made  to  quiet  disorders  by  an  act  of  oUivion  and  par- 
don, on  conditions,  however,  of  which  few  of  the  eqnal- 
tera^  availed  themselves.     This  act  was  oomplained  ml 
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by  the  projttietaries  as  tending  rather  to  encourage  than  CBAPmt 
to  soi^resa  the  inanrgeats,  and  presently  they  appealed  ' 

to  -Uie  king,  in  vrhidi  they  weace  supported  by  a  repre-  174S, 
sentaifion  firom  the  council.     After  a  long  delay,  a  com*    ^^- 
miasion  of  inquiry  was  ordered  ficom  England;  but,  pend-  1751. 
ing  the  inquiry,  the  squatters  remained  in  possession-;--    ^^^^ 
^a  result  which  they  considered  equivalent  to  a  trimnph. 
A  chancery  suit,  already  oommenced  by  the  proprieta- 
ries against  the  Elizabetfatown  claimants,  remained  pend- 
ing witfaoirir  any  decidou  down  to  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

On  the  paper  money  controversy,  and  other  points  iii 
diiqMite,  Belcher  adopted  a  c(»iciIiatory  pdicy  which  rec- 
ommended liim  to  the  Assembly,  but  exposed  him  to 
the  rebukes  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  a  great  ad* 
mirer  of  Whitefield,  and  a  warm  patron  of  the  Presby- 
terian college  established  in  1746,  and  chartered  in  1748) 
of  which  Prinoeton  became  the  site. 

By  the  death  of  John  Penn  without  issue,  his  half  of  1746. 
FeoBsylvania  descended  to  bis  n^t  brother,  Thomas, 
who  thus  became  proprietor  of  three  fourths  of  the  prov- 
ince. To  increase  their  influenoe,  the  proprietaries  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  •appointing  judicial  and  other  offi- 
oerS|  not  during  good  behavior,  as  fermerly,  but  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietaries.  At  first  this  innovation 
did  not  attract  much  attention ;  but  the  Assembly  began 
now  to  complain  of  it  as  an  abuse  of  power,  and  a  sub- 
stantial violation  of  .tiie  charter.  The  practice  was  alsa 
adoipted  of  giving  to  the  deputy  governor  secret  instrue- 
tibns,  which  his  bond  to.  tiie  pn^rietaries  oblig^  him  to 
obey,  but  which)  at  the  same  time,  be  was  forladden  t6 
oommunicate  to  the  Assembly. 

On  the  retirement  of  Thomas^  worn  out  in  the  st|ug> 
gle  <<  with  au  obstinate  and  wrong-headed  AssemUy  of 
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CHAPTER  Quakers,"  the  office  of  deputy  governor*  wa£  given  to 

L.  James  .Hamilton,  a  native  of  the  provinoe,  son  of  that 

1748.  former  speaker  of  the  AssemJ^ly  so  much  distinguished 
in  Zengejf's  trial. 

Hamilton  was  a  man  of  talent ;  but-  no  talent  ooald 
reoonoUe  the  diametrically  opposing  views  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  proprietaries.  The.  Assembly  desired  new 
issues  of  paper,  not  only  as  an  ^conomioal  expedient^  but 
beeause  the  interest  on  the  loans,  by  the  terms  of  the 
acts,  constituted  a  fund  entirely  at  their  control.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  excise  duties,  originally  im- 
posed in  1744,  and  continued  in  1746,  for  ten  years,  to 
sink  £5000  in  paper  .money  granted  for  the^  abortive 
Canada  expedition,  but  &r  exceeding  the  amount  needed 
for  that  purpose.  Hamilton  was  directed  by  his  secret 
instructions  to  consent  to  no  new  paper  issues,  nor  to 
any  renewal  of  the  excise,  unless  the  resulting  revenue 
were  placed  under  the  joint  control  of  the  governor  and 
the  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  on  their  side,  were  not 
passive.  It  had  been  an  old  complaint  that  the  pfovince 
was  at  the  sde  expense  of  Indian  treaties,  of  which  the 
chief  benefit  resulted  to  the  proprietaries  in  the  cessicn 
of  lands^  That  complaint  was  now  renewed.  A  claim 
was  also  set  up  that  proprietary  manors  and  quit-rents 
ought  to  be  taxed  in  common  with  th^  private  property 
of  the  other  inhabitants,  toward  the  general  expenses  of 
the  province.  Hamilton,  in  a  series  of  messages  on  this 
^subject,  maintained  the  cause  of  the  proprietaries  with 
great  ability,  but  be  found  his  match  in  Franklin,  to 
whom  l^e  preparation  xyt  answers  was  intrusted  by  his 
fi^llow-members  of  Assembly. 

Franklin,  however,  was  much  more  than  a  mere  par- 
ty pditician.  Owing,  imiong  other  things,  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  laioguages,  raoc^  and  sects,  the  important 
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j»ubjeot  of  education  had  been  almost  as  much  neglected  chaptul 
in  Pennsylvania  as  in  New  York.     Franklin  projected  ' 

an  academy  and  free  scbool,  wbiob  became  presently  a 
college^  and  finally  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
promoted,  also,  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Li- 
brary and  of  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Hospital.  Tbe  first  na* 
tive  of  America  who  wrote  tbe  English  language  with 
classic  taste  and  elegance,  be  edited,  printed,  and  pab- 
lisbed  tbe  first  American  periodical  magazine.  Bat  this 
experiment  was  premature,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  tbe 
magazine  was  discontinued  for  want  of  support.  Pres- 
ently be  became  £Eimoas  for  his  electrical  discoverie3i  1752. 
which  gave  him  a  reputation  in  Europe  such  as  no  other 
American  has  ever  acquired.  Philadelphia  could  boast, 
at  the  same  time,  other  citizens  of  distinguished  merit : 
Godfrey,  tbe  inventor  of  tbe  quadrant^  which  bears  tbe 
name  of  Halley,  and  Bartram,  tbe  first  American  bota- 
nist— ^friends  and  neighbors  of  Franklin,  and,  jointly  with 
him,  pioneers  of  Americian  science. 

Thomas  Bladen,  a  native  of  Maryland,  married  to  a  1742. 
sister  of  Liady  Baltimore^  bad  be^oi  appointed  to  succeed 
Ogle  in  the  government  of  that  province.     But  the  vio- 
lent altercations  with  the  Assembly,  in  which  Bladen's 
hot  temper  involved  him,  threw  doubts  on  the  pc^cy  of 
appointing  native  governors,  and  Ogle  was  presentiy  re*  1747. 
instated  in  office — a  position  which  be  still  held  when 
Frederie,  sixth  and  last  Lord  Baltimore,  sueceeded  to  1751. 
ibe  title  and  proprietary  rights.     The  remainder  of  tbe 
Nantic(^eS|  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
sboare  of  Maryland,  emigrated  about  this  time  to  the  up- 
per waters  of  tbe  Susquehanna,  carrying  with  them  the 
bones  of  tbeir ,  fathers.    ' 

The  inferiority  of  social  position  in  which,  the  Catho* 
lies  were  ntill  kept,  and  the  mortifications  tor  which  tbej 
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qsAPTEB  were  subjected,  led  to  an  application  -on  th^eir  behalf  to 

L.  the  conrt  of  France  for  a  grant  of  lands,  in  Louisiana. 

ITdl.  This  application  was  made  by  Charles  Carroll,  a  wealthy 
proprietor,  the  hereditary  land  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
£Eimily,  one  of  whose  sons  became  afterward  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  anotiief  the  first 
Catholic  archbishop  of  the  United  States.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  this  application.  The  French  court,  it  is 
probable,  doubted  the  policy  of  introducing  English  set- 
tlers into  Louisiana. 

The  town  of  Baltimore,  laid  out  in  1729,  was  ineoi^- 
pcnrated  in  1745 ;  but,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  it  re- 
mained a  petty  Tillage.  The  Maryland-  Gazette,  the 
first  newspaper  of  that  province,  vms  first  j^ubfished  in 
1745. 

Under  Goueh's  quiet  administration  the  peculation  of 
Virginia  continued  steadily  to  increase.  North  of  James 
River,  the  settlements  had  extended  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge;  but,  as  yet,  the  province  was  enti^ly  rural. 
There  were  no  towns ;  indeed,  hardly  a  vUlage.  The  Cap- 
itol at  WilHamsburg  having  been  burned,  tiie  burgesses 
wifidied  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  scmie  siiua« 
tion  more  favorable  to  commerce ;  but  that  project  vras 
dejbated  by  the  council. 
1749.  Just  at  the  close  of  GouchVadministraticAi  took  place 
the  sixth  and  last  colonial  revisal  of  the  Virginia  code. 

1751.  Fi%*seYfflL  of  these  acts  were  solenmly  approved  and 
^*     ratified  by  the  king  in  council.     Ten  others  were  disal- 

k»wed  and  declared  vdd.    The  Assembly  was  equally  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  af^roval  and.  with  the  disallowance. 

1752.  ^'  As  we  coxKxive,"  they  say,  in  iheur  humble  address  to 
•^l^'    the.  king  on  this  occasion,  a  document  which  throws  a 

good  deal  of  light  on  tiie  forms  of  colonial  legislation, 
<«  according  to  the  ancient  constitution  and  usage  of  tbis 
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colony,  all  laws  enacted  here  for  the  public  peace,  wel-  chapter 

feire,  and  good  goveminent  thereof,  and  not  repugnant  to 1^ 

the  laws  and  statutes  of  Great  Britain,  have  always  been  1752, 
taken  and  held  to  be  in  full  force  until  your  majesty^s 
disallowance  thereof  is  notified  here,  and  that  the  same 
may  be  revised,  altered,  and  amended  from  time'  to  time 
as  our  exigencies  may  require;  but  that  when  a  law 
enacted  here  hath  once  receiyed  your' majesty's  approba- 
tion, and  hath  been  confirmed,  and  finally  enacted  and 
ratified,  the  same  can  not,  by  the  Legislature  here,  bp 
revised,  altered,  or  amended,  without  a  clause  therein  to 
suspend  the  execution  thereof  till  your  majesty's  pleas- 
ure be  known  therein,  even  though  our  necessities  for  an 
immediate  revisal,  alteration,  or  amendment  be  ever  so 
pressing.^'  As  the  Assembly  had  all  along  very  freely 
exercised  an  unrestricted  power  of  revisal  and  amend- 
ment, very  few  of  the  Virginia  statutes,  we  may  conclude, 
had  hitherto  received  a  specific  royal  approval,  but  re- 
mained liable  to  be  declared  void  at  any  time  by  royal 
proclamation. 

In  North  Carolina,  GFovemor  Johnston  still  continued 
an  unequal  struggle  on  the  subject  of  qUit-rents,  the  sde 
fund  for  paying  liie  royal  officers.  Almost  in  despair, 
he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "he  could  not  con-  1746. 
ceive  how  government  loan  be  kept  up,  as  the  officers 
were  obliged,  for  subsistence,  to  live  dispersed  on  small 
plantations,  as  tiieir  salaries  had  been  eight  years  in  ar- 
rears." Urged  by  necessity,  Johnston  resorted  to  «  man- 
agemeitt."  The  members  of  Assembly  from  the  lately- 
settied  southern  counties  were  less  violeiit  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  governor  than  those  of  the 
north,  l^et  the  northern  counties,  by  long-estabUsHed 
usage,  had  five  menibers'  each,  while  the  more  recent 
counties  had  but  two.     Johnston  seized  an  opportunity^ 
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CHAPTER  when  the  northern  members  were  absent,  to  oarry  aiota 

1.  putting  all  the  counties  on  a  level  as  to  members  of  As-* 

1746.  sembly,  and  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Wil- 
mington^  a  town  oommenoed  since  Johnston's  arrival,^  and 
named  after  Lord  Wilmington,  one  of  the  ministersi  the 
^tron  of  Johnston.  The  six  northern  counties  refused 
.  to  recognize  the  new  Assembly  as  legal,  or  to  pay  any 
taxes  imposed  by  it.  The  officials,  in  their  turn,  de- 
nounced the  province  <<  as  little  better  than  an  asylum 
for  fugitives,  since  it  was  destitute  of  any  regular  gov 
ernment." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  destitution,  the  population 
continued  to  increase..  Under  the  encouragement  of  the 
parliamentfiury  bounties,  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin,  the  produce 
of  immense  pine  forests,  had  become  the  staple  of  the 
'Southern  districts.  A  large  body  of  Scotch  Highlanders, 
transported  to  America,  on  account  of  their  participation 
in  the  rebeUion  of  1745,  settled,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Neal  M^Neal,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  at  Cross 
Creek,  now  FayettevilU.  That  social  change  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  which  began  to  substitute  a  few  rent- 
paying  tenants  for  a  larger  number  of  military  retainers, 
drove  additional  Scotch  emigrants  to.  America,  many  of 
whom  settled  in  North  Carolina.  The  northwestern  por- 
tions of  the  province  received  also  many  settlers  from 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  northern  counties  carried  to  England  their  com- 
plaints i|gainst  the  change  in  the  consti|;ution  of  the  As- 
sembly, but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it ;  and  John- 
1748.  ston  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  the  act,  so  long  delay- 
ed, for  the  formation  of  a  rent-roll  and  the  collection  of 
quit-rents.  \ 

The  colonists  of  South  Carolina  had  found  a  new 
staple  in  the  ctdtivation  of  indigo.     Encouraged  by  an 
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aot  of  Parliament,  this  new  branch  of  industry  afforded  chapter 

a  resource  for  such  planters  as  bad  not  capital  enough L. 

to  engage  in  the  rice  cultivation,  or  lands  fit  for  that  1749. 
purpose.  Plantations  were  extended,  gangs  of  slaves  ^ 
were  multiplied,  the  wealth  of  the  province  was  rapidly 
increasing.  The  rice  growers  of  Carc4ina  began  to  rival, 
in  luxury  and  expense,  the  sugar  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  had  much  more  affinity 
than  with  the  colonists  of  the  north.  The  children  of 
the  wealthy  class  were  sent  iq  England  to  be  educated ; 
and  a  new  generation  began  to  be  raised  up,  including 
several  young  men  of  superior  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, destined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approach- 
ing struggle  with  the  mother  country. 

While  South  Carolina  was  thus  aidvancing,  the  slow 
progress  of  Georgia  furnished  new  proofs,  if  such  were 
needed,  that  the  colonization  of  a  wilderness,  even  with 
abundant  £BU)ilities  for  it,  is,  for  the  most  peurt,  a  tedious 
process ;  and,  when  undertaken,  by  a  company  or  the 
public,  very  expensive. 

The  results  of  their  own  idleness,  inexperience,  and 
incapacity,  joined  to  the  inevitable  obstacles  which  every 
new  settlement  must  encounter,  were  obstinately  as- 
cribed by  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  to  that  wise  but  in^ 
effectual  i^ohibiticm  of  slavery,  one  of  the  fiindamental 
laws  of  the  province.  The  convenience  of  the  moment 
caused  future  consequences ,  to  be.  wholly  overlooked. 
Every  means  was  madause  of  to  get  rid  of  this  prohi- 
bition. Even  Whitefield  and  Habersham,  forgetful  of 
their  former  scruples,:  strenuously  pleaded  with  the  trust- 
ees in  favor  of  slavery,  under  the  old  pretense  of  propa- 
gating i^  that  way  the  Christian  religion.  ^  Many  of 
tiie  poor  slaves  i|i  America,"  wrote  Habersham,  <<have 
already  been  made  freemen  of  th^  heavenly  Jerusalem.'^ 
n— Dd 
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CHAPTER  The  Sakburgeis  for  a  long  tupe  had  aornpleB,  but  were 

L-.  reassured  by  advice  from  Germany :  "  If  you  take  skives 

1749.  in  faith,  and  with  intent  of  conducting  thera  to  Christy 
tiie  action  will  not  be  a  sin,  but  may  prove  a  benedie- 
tion.''  Thus,  as  usual,  th&  religious  sentiment  and  its 
most  disihterested  votaries  were  made  tools  of  by  ava- 
rice for  the  enslavement  of  mankjind.  Habersham,  how-^ 
ever,  could  hardly  be  included  in  this  class.  Having 
thrown  off  the  missionary,  and  established  a  mercantile 
house  at  Savannah,  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  one  there,  he  was  very  anxious  for  exportable  prod- 
uce. The  counselors  of  Georgia,  for  the  president  was 
now  so  old  as  to  1)0  quite  incapacitated  for  business) 
winked  at  violations  of  the  law,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  negroes  had  been  already  introduced  from  Carolina 
as  hired  servants,  under  indentures  for  life  or  a  hundred 
years.  The  constant  toast  at  Savannah  was  <<  The  one 
thing  needful,"  by  which  was  meant  negroes.  The  lead- 
ing men  both  at  New  Inverness  and  Ebenezer,  who  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  slavery,  were  traduced)  threat- 
ened, and  persecuted. 

Thus  beset,  the  trustees  yielded  at  last,  on  condition 

that  all  masters)  under  ^  a  mulct  of  dC5,"  should  be 

^        obliged  to  compel  their  negroes  <<to  attend  at  some  time 

en  the  Lord's  day  for  instruction  in  the*  Christian  relig- 

i(m" — ^the  origin,  doubtless,  of  the  peculiarly  religious 

character  of  the  negroes  in  and  about  Savannah.     The 

trustees  also  abolished  the  restrictions  hitherto  existing 

on  the  tenure  and  transfer  of  lands.     The  aged  Stevens 

having  given  up  his  office  to  Hefiry  Parker,  a  colonial 

1751.  Assembly  was  called,  not  to  legislate)  for  that  power  be- 

^*"     l<mged  solely  to  the  trustees)  but  to  advise  and  consnlt*^ 

Parker  was  presently  succeeded  by  Patrick  Graham. 

By  custom  or  by  statute)  whether  legal  or  illegali 
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slavery  existed  as  a  tejA  in  every  one  of  the  Anglo-  cHAprhK 
Amerioan  colonies.     The  soil  and  climate  of  New  En-  ' 

gland  made  slaves  of  little  value  there  except  as  domes-  1750. 
tic  servants.    In  ITOl,  the  town  of  Boston  had  instruct- 
ed its  representatives  in  the  General  Court  to  propose 
^<  putting  a  period  to  negroes  being  slaves."     About  the 
same  tkne^  Sewall,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  jafter- 
ward  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  published  <^The 
Selling  of  Joseph,"  a  pamphlet  tending  to  a  similar  end. 
But  these  scruples  seem  to  have  been  short-lived.    With 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  the  number  of  slaves 
increased  alsa     There  were  in  N 
as  appears  by  an  official  census 
and  forty-eight  negro  slaves  pver 
about  a  thousand  of  them  in  Bosi 
tion  to  the  free  inhabitants  than  is 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.     Conner 
chuisetts  in  the  ratio  of  its  slave 
Island  exeeeded  Connecticut.     Newport,  grown  to  be 
the  second  commercial  town  in  New  England^  had  a 
proportion  of  slaves  larger  thaQ  Boston.     The  harsh 
slave  laws  in  force  in  the  more  southern  colonies  weie 
unknown,  however,  in  New  England.     Slaves  Were  re- . 
garded  as  possescdng.  the  same  legal  righter  as  apprentices ; , 
and  masters,  for  abuse  of  their  authority,  were  liable  tp 
indictment.     Manumissions,  however,  were  not  allowed 
except  upon  security  that  the  freed  slaves  should  not  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  parish. 

In  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  negro 
slaves  were  en4)loyed,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  only  as 
domestic  servants^  but  as  agricultural  laborers.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  they  constituted  a  sixth  part  of  the 
population.  The  slave  code  of  that  province  was  hardly 
less  harsh  than  that  of  Virginia. 
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oHAPTER       In  Pennsylvania .  the  number  •£  slaves  was  smalli 

1_  partly  owing  to  the  ample  supply  of  indented  white  serv- 

1750.  ants,  but  partly,  also,  to  scruples  of  consoience  on,  the 
part  of  the  Quakers.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province, 
in  1688,  some  German  Quakers,  shortly  after  their  ar- 
rival, had  expressed  the  opinion  that  slavery  was  not 
morally  lawful.  George  Keith  had  borne  a  similar  tes- 
timony *,  but  he  was  disowned  as  schismatic,  and  present- 
ly abandoning  th^  society,  was  denotmced  as  a  renegade. 
When  Penn,  in  1699,  had  proposed  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  marriage,  religious  instruction,  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  he  met  vnth  no  response  from  the  Quaker 
Legislature.  In  1712,  to  a  petition  in  favor  of  emanci- 
pating the  negroes,  the  Assembly  replied,  <<  that  it  was 
neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them  at  liberty."  They 
imposed,  however,  a  heavy  duty,  in  effect  prohibitory,  «md 
intended  to  be  so,  on  the  importation  of  negroes.  This 
act,  as  we  have  seen,  was  negatived  by  the  crown.  The 
policy,  however,  was  persevered  in.  New  acts,  passed 
from  time  to  time,  restricted  importations  by  a  duty  first 
of  five,  but  lately  reduced  to  two  pounds  per  head.  The 
Quaker  testimony  against  slavery  was  renewed  by  Sand- 
iford  and  Lay,  who  brought  wiih  them  to  Pennsylvania 
a  strong  detestation  of  the  system. of  servitude  which 
they  had  seen  in  Barbadoes  in  all  its  rigors.  The  same 
views  began  presently  to  be  perseveringly  advocated  by 
Woohnan  and  Benezet,  whose  labors  were  not  without 
effect  upon  the  Quakers,  some  of  whom  set  ihe  example 
of  emancipating  their  slaves.  Franklin  was  also  distin- 
gubhed  as  an  early  and  decided  advocate  for  emancipa- 
tion^  The  greater  part  of  the  slaves  of  Pennsylvania  were 
to  be  found  in  Philadelphia.  A  fourth  part  of  4;he  inhab* 
itants  of  that  city  were  persons  of  Afirican  descent,  in> 
eluding  many,  however,  who  had  obtained  their  freedom. 
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In  the  tobacco  growing,  colonies,  Ma^yldnd,  Virginia,  chapter 
and  Nor^h  jCaroUna,  slaves  constituted  a  tbird  part  or  ........^ 

more  of  the  population.     In  South  Carolina,  where  rice  1750. 
was  the  principal  produce^  they  were  still  ixiore  numer- 
oi;^s,  decidedly  outnumbering  the  free  inhabitants. 

.  The  slave  code  of  South  Carolina,  as  revised  and  re- 
enacted  in  a  statute  still  regarded  as  having  the  force  of 
law,  had  dropped  from  its  phrftiseblogy  something  of  the 
extreme  harshness  of  the  former  act.  It  contained,  also, 
some  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  but,  on  the 
whole,  was  harder  than  before.  <<  Whereas,"  says  the 
preamble  to  this  act,  <*in  bis  majesty's  plantations  in  1740. 
America,  slavery  has  been  inlaroduced  and  allowed,  and 
the  people  commonly  oiEilled  negroes,  Indians,  mulattoe% 
and  mestizoes  have  been  deemed  absolute  slaves,  and 
the  subjects  of  property  in  the  hands  of  parl^cukur  p«^ 
sons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over  such  slavee  ou^fal 
to  be  settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws,  .so  that  the 
slaved  may  be  kepi  in  due  subjeotion  and  obedience,  aQ4 
the  owpers  and  other  persons  having  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  fiflaves  muy  be  restrained  from  exercising  too  great 
Tigor  and  cruelty  over  them,  and  that  the  puibUe  peaoe 
and  order  of  this  province  may  be.  preserved,"  it  is  there- 
fore enacted  that  <<  aU  negroes,  Indians^  mulattoes,  and 
mestizoes  (free  Indians  in  amity  with  tiiis  government, 
and  negroes^  mulattoes,  and  mestiaoes  who  are  now  free 
.accepted),  who  now  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  tiiis 
province,  and  all  their  issue  and  offiqpring.  born  and  to  be 
born,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  ,and  re^ 
main  forever  hereafter  absolute  slaves,  and  shall  follow 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  shall,  be  claimed,  hald^ 
taken,  reputed,  and. adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels  per* 
sonaL"  Thi$  provision,  which  deprives  the  master  of  the 
power  of  manumissiop,  and  subjects  to  riavery  the  do* 
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cuAi^TER  soendant  of  e/Vety  slave  woinanj  no  itiatter  how  many  de- 
-  grees  removed,  nor  who  may  have  been  the  male  anoes- 

tor,  nor  what  the  color,  was  subsequently  adopted  in  the 
same  terms  -  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  as  the  law  of 
that  province.  A  suit  for  fireedom  might  be  brought  by 
any  white  man  who  chose  to  volunteer  for  that  purpose' 
on  behalf  of  any  peirson  claimed  as  a^  tAhve.  But,  in 
all  such  suits,  <<  the  burden  of  proof  shaU  lay  upon  the 
plaintiff,  and  it  shall  always  be  presumed  that  every  ne- 
gro,  Indian,  mulatto,  and  mestizo  is  a  slave  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  made  to  appeal,  the  Iiidians  in  amity 
with  this  government  excepted,  in  which  case  the  burd^ 
of  proof  shall  lie  on  the  defendant.^  Masters  were  for- 
bidden to  allow  thdr  slaves  to  hire  their  own  time;  to 
let  or  hire  any  plantaition ;  to  posses^  any  vessel  or  boat; 
to  ke^  or  raise  any* horses,  cattle,  or  hogs ;  to  engage 
in  any  sort  of  trade  on  tibeir  own  account ;  to  be  taught 
to  vmte ;  or  t6  have  or  wear  any  apparel  (except  livery 
servants)  ^^  finer  than  negro  cloth,  duffils,  kersejrs,  osna* 
burgs,  blue  linen,  check  linen,  or  coarse  garlix  oir  calicoes, 
checked  cotton  or  Scotch  plaid ;"  and  any  constable  seie- 
ing  any  negro  better  clad,  might  seize  the  clothes  and 
appropriate  them  to  his  own  use.  It  was  forbidden  to 
work  slaves  on  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds ; 
for  working  them  more  than  fiflieen  hours  daily  in  stim- 
^mer,  and  fourteen  in  winter,  a  like  penalty  was  imposed 
Upon  ccmipliiint  to  any  justice  that  any  master  does  not 
provide  his  slaves  with  sufficient  "clothing,  covering, ^wr 
food,''  the  justice  might  make  sudb  ordei'  in  the  pr^mses 
M  he  saw  fit,  and  fine  the  master  not  exceeding  £iO. 
*<  And  whereas  cruelty  is  not  only  highly  unbecoming 
tiiose  who  profess  tiiemselves  Christians,  but  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  who  have  any  sense  of  virtue  and 
humanity,"  the  fine  for  the  vnllful  muider  of  a  slave 
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was  increased  to  £700  cnrxenoy,  with  inqapaoity  to  bold  chapter 

any  office  civil  or  militaiy,  and  in  case  of  inability  to '^ 

pay  iiie  fine,  seven  years-  labor  in  a  frontier  garrison  or  1750. 
the  Charleston  work-house.     For  killing  a  slave  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  for  maiming,  or  inflicting  any  other  cruel 
punishment  <<other  than  by  ip(rhipping  or  beating  with  a 
horsewhip,  cowskin,  syiritch,  or  small  stick,  or  by  put- 
tix%  in.  ifons  or  imprisonment,"  a  fine  of  d£350  was 
imposed ;  and  in  case  of  slayes  found  dead,  maimed, 
or  otherwise  cruelly  punished,  the  masters  were  to  be   *" 
held  guilty  of  the  act  unless  thpy  made  the  contrary  ap- 
pear- 
No  statute  of  North  Carolina  ae^ns  ever  to  have  de- 
clared who  were  or  might  be  held  as  slaves  in  that  prov- 
ince, the  whole  system  being  left  to  rest  on  usage  or  the 
su]^[>osed  law  of  England.     But  police  laws  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  slaves  were  enacted  similar  to  those  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  the  Virginia  prohibition  was  also  adopted  of  man-  1741. 
umissionsy  except  for  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  governor  and  counqil; 

Among  the  ten  acts  of  the  late  Virginia  revision  re- 
jecftd  by  the  king  wtu9  one  «  concerning  servants  and  1751. 
slaves,"  a  consoUdatiion  and  re-ehactmeiit  of  all  the  old 
statutes  on  that  subject,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  given  in  former  chapters.  It  appears  from  the  ad- 
dxefi9i  ^eady  qu<^:ed,  of  the  Assembly  to  the  king  on  1752. 
the  subject  of  this  veto,  to  have  been  a  standing  instruc* 
tion  to  the  govemcff  not  to  consent  to  the  re-enactment 
of  any  law  once  rejected  by  the  king,  without. express 
leave  first  oMained  upon  repressntation  of  the  reasons 
and  necessity  for  it.  Bach  ti  representaticm  was  accord- 
ingly *  made  by  the  Assembly  as  to  eight  of  the  ten  re- 
jected laws.  The  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves 
was  not  of  this  number,  yet^e  find  it  re-enacted  within  1753 
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CHAPTER  a  yeair  after  in  the  very  same  words.  Why,  the  rayal 
'  assent  had  been  rejfnsed  does  not  appear.  It  oonld  hardly 
1750.  have  been  from  any  scruples  cm  the  subject  of  slavery; 
for  among  the  acts  expressly  approved  was  one  <<  for  the 
better  government  of  Indians^  negroes,'  and  mulattoes," 
which  provided  that  the  death  of  a  slave  under  extrehiil^ 
of  correetion  should  not  be  esteemed  murder^  unless  it 
were  proved  by  the  oath  of  at  least  one  <<  lawful  and  cred- 
ible witness"  that  the  idave  was  willfully  and  maliciously 
killed ;  persons  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  and 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  to  <<  incur  no  forfeit- 
ure or  punishment."  Slaves  set  free  without  leave  from 
the  governor  and  council  might  be  sold  at  public  auction 
by  the  chmrch-wardoiis  of  any  parish  in  which  such  freed 
^ve  might  reside  f(^  the  space  of  a  month.  The  Same 
statute  also  continued  the  authority  formerly  givM  to 
the  county  courts  to^  "dismember"  disorderly  slaves 
"  notoriously  guilty  of  going  abroad  in  the  night,  or  run- 
ning away'  and  lying  out,"  and  not  to  be  reclamed  by 
the  common  methods — an  authority  very  much  abused, 
1769  if  we  may  judge  by  a  subsequent  statute,  which  declares 
this/dismembering  "to  be  often  dii^roportioned  to*thQ 
offense,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  humanity,"  and 
prohibits  tho  castration  of  slaves  except  on  convicticm  of 
an  attempt  to  ntvish  a  white  woman. 

The  n^oes  imported  from  the.  African  coast,  whose 
descendants  now  constitute  a  sixth  part  of  the  popula- 
'  tion  of  the  United  States,  were  not  by  any  means  of 
one  nation,  language,  or  race.  A  single  slave  diip  often 
brought  to  America  a  £reat  variety  of  languages  and 
4>ustoms,  a  collection  of  unfortunate  strangers  to  each 
other,  or  perhaps  of  hereditary  enemies,  with  no  common 
bond  except  that  of  servitude.  Ifenoe  a  want  of  union 
and  sympathy  among  the  slaves,  which,  jdned  to  their 
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extreme  ignorance  and  dnnj^city,  prevented  oo-operation,  chapter 


XXV. 


and  rendered  it  easy  to  suppress  such  outbreaks  as  oo-. 
casionally  occurred.  E-ven  in  coniplexion  and  physiog-  1750. 
nomy,  the  most  obvious  diaracteristio  of  the  negroes, 
there  were  great  differences.  ,Some  were  of  a  jet  black,, 
often  with  features  approaching  the  European  s^ndard; 
others  of  a  mahogany  or  reddish  black,  with  feature^  less 
shapely  and  regular ;  and  others  yet  of  a  tawny  yellow, 
with  flat  noses  and. projecting  jaws — an  ugliness  often, 
but  erroneously,  esteemed  characteristic  of  all  the  Afri- 
can races,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  principially  con* 
fined  to  the  low  and  swampy  grounds  about  the  Delta 
of  the  Niger.  The  negroes  marked  by  these  shapeless 
features  were  noted  also  for  indomitable  capacity  of  en- 
durance, and  were  esteemed,  therefore,  the  best  slaves. 
Intermixture  among  themselves,  and  a  larg^  infusion  of 
European  blood,  have  gradually  obliterated  these  differ- 
ences^  or  made  them  less  noticeable.  , 

Contrary  to  what  happened  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Anglo-North  American  provinces  the  natural  increase  of  ^ 
the  slave  poptdation  was  rapid.  The  women  were  seldom 
put  to  the  severer  labors  of  the  field.  The  Icmg  winter 
secured  to  both  qexes  a  season  of  comparative  rest.  Such 
was  the  abundance  of  provisions,  that  it  was'  cheaper  to 
breed  than  to  buy  slaves.  Those  born  in  America,  and 
reared  up  on  the  plantations,  evidently  surpassed  the  im- 
ported Africans  both  physically  and  intellectually.  Of 
the  imported  slaves  a  few  were  Mohammedans,  among 
whom  were  occasionally  feund  persons  of  some  educa- 
tion, who  knew  Arabic,  and  could  read  the  Koran.  But 
the  great  mass  were  pagans,  in  a  condition  of  gross  bar* 
barism.  They  brought  with  them  from  Afirioa  many  su- 
perstitions, but  these,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  bb  the 
negro  languages,  very  soot  died  out. 
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0Hi|TER  Zealous  for  religion  as  the  oolcmists  were,  Tory  little 
ftffQrt  was  made  to  oonvert  the  negroes,  owing  partly,  at 

1750.  least,  to  a  prevalent-opinion  that  neither  Christian  broth- 
erhood nor  the  law  of  England  would  justify  the  hiding 
Christians  as  slaTes.  Nor  ooi:^d  repeated  oolonial  enaot- 
ments  to  the  oontrary  entirely  root  out  this  idea,  for  it 
.  was  not  supposed  that  a  oolonial  statute  oould  s^t  aside 
the  law  of  England.  What,  precisely,  the  EngUsii  law 
might  be  on  the  subjeot  of  slavery,  still  remained  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  Lord  Holt  had  expressed  the  opinion,  as 
quoted  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  davery  was  a  condi<- 
tion  unknown  ix)  English  law,  and  that  every  person  set- 
ting foot  in  England  thereby  became  free.  American 
planters,  on,  their  visits  to  England,  aooompanied  by.  their 
slaves,  seem  to  fiave  been  annoyed  by  claims  of  freedom 
set  up  on  this  ground,  and  that,  also,  of  baptism.  To 
relieve  their  embarrassments,  tiie  merchants  concerned  in 

1729.  the  American  trade  bad  x>btained  a  written  opinion  from 
Yorke  and. Talbot,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of 
tiiat  day.  According  to  this  opinion,  which  passed  for 
more  than  forty  years  as  good  law,  not  only  was  bap- 
tism no  bar  to  slavery,  but  negro  slaves  might  be  held 
in  England  just  as  well  as  in  the  cdonies.  The  two 
lawyers  by  whom  this  opinion  was  given,  rose  afterward, 
one  of  them  to  be  chief  justice  of  England,  and  both  to 
be  chancellors.     Yorke,  sitting  in  the  latter  capacity 

1749.  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  had  recently  reoog- 
^ized  the  doctrine  of  that  opinion  as  sound  law.  (Pearoe 
vs*  Lisle,  Ambler,  76.)  He  objects  to  Lord  Holt's  doc- 
trine of  freedom,  secured  by  setting  foot  on  English  soil, 
that  no  reason  oould  be  found  <<  why  slalves  shodld  not 
be  equally  fr^  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica  or  any 
other  English  plantation."  <<  All  oar  colonies  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  England,  although  as  to  some  purposes 
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the}  hove  laws  of  their  owiii''     His  argament  is,  that  if  ohaptbb 
slavery  be  contrary  to  English  law,  no  local  enactments  ' 

in  the  colonies  bonld  give  it  any  Validity.  To  avoid  over-  1750. 
taming  slavery  in  ihe  ocdonies^  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sairy  to  uphold  it  in  England.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
as  w«  shall  presently  see,  the  law  of  Eng^nd  was  defini- 
tively settled  in  fkvor  of  liberty,  the' extra-judicial  opin- 
ion of  Talbot  and  Hardwicke  being  set  aside  by  a  solemn 
dedsiou  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  reinaining  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Royal  AM-, 
oan  Company  having  spired,  the  English  government 
undertook  to  maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  forts 
and  factories  on  the  African  coast;  and  thus  the  dlave 
trade  was  thrown  open  to  free  competition.  The  recent 
introduction  of  the  cultivation  Of  coffse  into  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  increasing  ppnsumption  in  Europe  of  colo-  * 
nial  prod;uce,  gave  fresh  impulse  to  this  detestable  traffic, 
and  it  now  began  to  be  carried  on  to  an  ^extent  ^^lich 
soon  roused  against  it  the  indignant  humanity  of  an  en- 
lightened age.  The  West  Indies  were  the  chief  market ; 
but  the  iipports  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  lai^ly 
in<Nreased.  New  England  rum,  manufiBtbtured  at  New- 
port, was  profitably  exchangekl  on  the  coast  of  Africa  £>r 
negroes,  to  i)e  sold  in  the  soutiiem  colonies ;  and  vessels 
sailed  on  the  same  business  from  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  trade,  however^  was  prinoipaUy  carried  on  by  En- 
glish merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool  Except  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  colonial  duties  levied  on  the  import  oi 
slave$  wer^  intended  chiefly  for  revenue.  They  wate 
classed  in  the  instruotioQS  to  the  royal  governors  witii 
duties  on^British  goods,  as  impediments  to  British  com- 
merce not  to  be  favored.  On  this  ^und  several  of  these 
acts  received  the  royal  veto.  Yet  Virginia,  as  we  have 
stoen,  was  allowed  to  impose  such  duties  as  she  pleased, 
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CHAPTER  on  the  sole  oondition  of  makiag  them  payable^  by  the 
'  buy». 
1750.  .  The  importation  of  indented  white  persons^  oaUed 
<<  servants,"  or  sometimes  <<  ledemptioners/'  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  negroes,  who  were  known  as  slayes,  was 
still  extensively  carried  on,  especially  in  the  middle  col- 
onies.. The  colonial  enactments  for  keef^ing  these  serv- 
ants in  order,  and  especially  fo^  preventing  them  froin 
mnning  away,  were  often  very  harsh  and  severe.  *  They 
^  were  put,  for  the  most  part,  in  these  statutes,  on  the 
same  level  with  the  slaves,  but  their  case  in  other  re- 
spects was  very  different.  In  all  the  Colonies,  the  term 
of  indented  service,  even  where  no  express  contract  had 
been  entered  into^  was  strictly  limited  by  law,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  young^  persons,  it  seldom  or 
never  exceeded  seven  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  these  freed  servants  were  absorbed  into  the  mass 
of  white  inhabitants,  and  the  way  lay  open  before  tbecCi 
and  their  children  to  wealth  and  social  distinction.  One 
of  the  future  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Waa^  brought,  to  Pennsylvania  sis  a  redemptioner.  In 
Virginia,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  every 
redemptioner,  in  cotnmon  with  other  immigrants  to  the 
C(dony,  was  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  in  all. the  colonies  certain  allowances  of  clothing 
were  required,  to  be  made  by  the  late  masters.  Poverty, 
however,  and  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
oi  these  freed  men,  kept  them  too  often  in  a  subservient 
condition,  and  created  in  the  middle  as  well  as  in  the 
'*  ^  southern  colonies  an  inferior  order  of  poor  whites,  a  dis- 
.tinctiixi  of  classes,  and  an  inequcdity  in  society  almost 
unknown  in  republican  New  England. 

The  position  of  the  Africans  was  much  more  disas- 
trous.    Not  only  were  tiiey  servants  for  life^  which  pos- 
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sibly  the  law  of  England  might  have  ooantenanoed,  bat  chiptbk 
bj  oolonial  atatate  and  usage  this  servitude  descended  ......J^ 

to  their  children  also.  -The  few  set  free  by  the  good 
will  or  the  scruples  of  their  mastoid  seemed  a  standing 
reproach  to  slavery,  and  an  evil  example  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest.  They  became  the  objects  of  a  suspicious  legis- 
lation, which  deprived  them  of  most  of  the  rights  of  free- 
m^i,  and  reduced  them  to  a  social  position  very  similar, 
in  many  respects,  to  that  which  inveterate  prejudice  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  hi^  fixed  upon  the  Jews.  He];ice, 
too,  legislative  restraints  on  the  bounty  or  justice  of  the 
master  in  manumitting  his  slave. 

Intermarriage  with  the  inferior  race,  whether  bond  or 
free,  was  prohibited  by  religion  as  a  sin,  by  public  opin- 
ion as  B.  shame,  and  by  law  as  a  crime.  But  neither 
law.  Gospel,  nor  public  opinion  could  prevent  that  amal- 
gamation which,  according  to  all .  experience,  inevit- 
ably and  extensively  takes  place  whenever  two  races 
come  into  that  dose  juxtaposition  which  domestic  slav- 
eiy  of  necessity  implies.  Falsehood  and  hypocrisy  took 
the  place  of  restraint  and  self-denial.  The  Dutch,  Frendi, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonists,  less  filled  with  pride 
of  race,. and  less  austere  and  pretending  in  their  religious 
morality,  esteemed  that  white  nian  mean  and  cruel  who  . 
did  not,  so,  far  aa  his  ability. permitted,  secure  for  his 
colored  children  emancipation  and  some  pecuniary  pro- 
vision. Laws  w^re  even  found  necessary,  in  some  of 
those  colonies,  to  limit  what  wtfs  esteemed  a  superfluity 
of  parental  tenderness.  In  the  Anglo-American  colonies 
colored  children,  were  hardly  less  numerous.  But  con- 
ventional-decorum, more  potent  than  law,  fbrbade  any 
recognition  by  the  father.  They  followed  the  condition 
of  the  mother.  They  were  bom,  and  tiiey  remained 
•laves      Europ^a^  Uood  was  thus  constantly  transferred 
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cHAPTEs  into  servile  veins ;  and  henoe,  among  tike  slaves  Boid  and 

L_  bopght  to-day  in-  our  American  markets,  may  be  found 

the  descendants  of  men  distinguished  in  colonial  and 
national  annals* 

The  Duke  of  Newcastie^  after  fottr-and-twenty  years 
1748.  of  colonial  administration,^  was  succeeded  at  last,  in  timt 
superintendence  by  the  Duke,  of  Bedford,  head  of  ani^ef 
of  those  great  Whig  families  by  which,  since  the  lusces* 
sion  of  the  house  of  Hemover,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  yrhoUy  engrossed.  During  Newcastle's 
long  administration,  ^n  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  whose  zeal  the  secretary  did.noi  always  re* 
spond,  the  colonial  Assemblies  had  greatly  strengthened 
themselves  against  the  royal  and  proprietary  governors. 
The  pretension  of  a  peater  regal  authority 'in  the  cdo- 
nies  than  at  home,  and  of^a  power  of  legislating  for  them 
by  orders  in  council,  had  ceased  to  be  countenaoced. 
Even  the  crown  lawyers  now  pointed  to  Parliatnent  and 
the  colonial  Assemblies  as  .the  only  rightful  legislators. 

Separation  from  the  mother  country ^eems yet  not  to, 
have  been  thought  of.  But  a^  the  colonies  advanced  in 
wealth;  and  commercial  enterprise,  they  grew  more  and 
more  restless  under  the  fetters  on  their  trade  and  indus^^ 
try  imposed  by  British,  legislation.  Few  of  the  cplonial 
merchants  felt  scrui^  at  violating  those  restrictions^ 
whenever  they  Qould  without  danger  of  detection.  The 
<<  Molasses  Act"  especially  was  very  li^e  regarded.  Not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  provisionsi 
a  very  profitable  trade,  even  during  the  war,  contimied 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  French  sugar  colonies  through 
the  medium  of  flags  of  truce,  granted  by  the  colonial 
governors  ^nder.  pretense  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners; 
As  fkoilities  for  this  ix9Ae^  the  neutral  Dutoh.and  Danish 
islands,  jSt  Eustatius  and  Si  Thomas,  became  thriving 
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marts  of  oommeroe.     By  the  same  d^xmels,  in  spite  of  chapter 

the^aots  of  navigation,  Boropean  manufaotnres  found L. 

tbeir  way  to  the  oolonies.  By  way  of  standing  memo-  1748 
rial  of  this  illegal  .traffio,  BoUan,. previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  agent  for  Massaobosetts,  while  advocate  of  the 
Admiralty  at  Boston,  had.  been'  aooustomed  always  to 
wear  a  ooat  of  French  cloth.  These  and  other  obstacles 
to  parliam^itary  authority  had  provoked,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  a>new  attack  on  the  colonial  charters.  But  1749. 
the  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  was  l^ealdusly  op- 
posed, and,  like  so  maiqr  others  of  the  same  sort,  waa 
presently  abandoned. 

The  import  of  colonial  iron  into  England  had  been 
burdened  with  very  heavy  duties ;  but  those  duties  pro- 
duced an  effect  not  reckoned-  upon  by  the  English  iron 
masters,  and  very  little  relished.  The  colonists,  thus 
deprived  of  a  market  for  their  pig  iron,  were  led  to  at- 
tempt the  manufacture  of  steel  and  bar  iron  for  domes^ 
tic  use.  The  production  of  British  iron  began  to  be 
lirait^  by  the  ddcrease  of  forests-^the  use  of  fossil  coal, 
in  the  process  of  smelting,  not  being  yei  understood. 
Hence  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  mother  country, 
by  which  colonial  bar  iron  was  admitted  free  from  duty  1750. 
itttp  London,  and  pig  iron  into  tharest  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  estal^hment  in  the  colonies  of  slitting,  roll- 
ing, and  plaiting  mills,  or  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  viras  prohibited,  all  new  ones  being  liable  to  de- 
struction as  <<  nuisances."  By  a  late  act  of  Virginia  1748L 
for  the  encouragement  of  iron  works,  all  persons  so  em- 
ployed were  to  be  exempt  from  colony  taxes  for  seven 
years.  v         ^ 

Formal  complaints  were  presently  lodged  by  the  Brit- 
ish West  l!ndia  merchants  against  tiie  trade  carried  on 
from  the  N(»rth  American  colonies  to  the  foreign  West 
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CHAPTEE  Indies,  particuljGLrly;  from  Mas^aohusettg  aikl  Rhode  Isl* 
'  and.  The  agents  for  these  ooloni^  undertook  to  show, 
1751.  in  reply,  that  the  New  Eng^nd  ram  manufiEu^tared  from 
the  molasses  thna  obtained  waa  the  mainstay  of  the 
trade  of  New  England,  being  an- article  absolately  neo* 
essary  for  the  timbermen,  madtmen,  loggers,  and  fisher- 
men,, without  which  they  oould  not  endure  the  hardships 
of  their  business,  and  the  sale  of  it  in  the  otder  colonies 
and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  being  also  a  chief  means  of 
paying  for  imports  from  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Grei^t  Britain  to  N(»rth 
America  for  the  ten  years  from  1738  to  1748  was,    . 

To  NewBnglaid .  !r.  £l,S12^4  $8,0494^61 

To  New  York 1^11,243  5,377,920 

To  Pennsylvania 704,780  3,173,623 

ToMaz7lan4andVirgiBia 2^07,626  11,133,859 

To  the  Carolinaa.... 1,245,091  5,528,203 

£7,481,634        $33,218,866 

being  an  annual  average  of  jg748,163,  or  $3,^21,886. 
The  imports  from  the  colonies  were  somewhat  less.  This 
deficit  was  confined,  however,  to*  the  middle  and  north- 
ern colonies,  ^-the  balance  being  paid  in  specie,  the  prod- 
uce of  theiir  West  India  and  African  trade. 

The  list  of  enumerated  articles  which  could  be  ex- 
ported only  to  Great  Britain,  or,  by  prepayment  of  dop 
ties,  to  other  colonies,  included,  a,t  this  time,  ginger,  cot- 
ton, dy^-woods,  sugars,  tobacco,  indigo,  molasses,  ftirs, 
copper  ore,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  masts,  and  spars. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI.'  FOURTH  INTERCOLONIAL 
WAR. 

J.  HOMAS  WALKER,  a  land-snryeyor  of  Yirginia,  chapter 

penetrating  through  the  moontainoaa  southeastern  re- 

giond  of  that  provinoe,  had  reached  and  crossed  the  ridge  1747. 
which  separates  the  vflilley  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  more  northerly  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  To 
that  ridge  he  gaye  the  name  of  Cumberland  Mountains^ 
after  ^e  Dukis  of  Cumberland,  of  the  English  blood  royal, 
just  then  x&ty  famous  by  his  victory  over  the  Pretender 
at  Culloden.  The  name  of  Cumberland  was  also  given 
to  one  of  the  rivers  iSowing  down  the  western  slope  of  that 
ridge.  A  more  northeriy  stream,  called  by  Walker  the 
Louisa,  still  preserves  its  aboriginal  appellation  of  Ken- 
tuckyy  not,  however,  without  conformity  to  the  English 
idiom  in  a  retraction  of  the  accent  from  the  last  to  the 
second  syllable.  The  region  entered  by  Walker,  full  of 
abrupt  and  barren  mountains,  attracted  little  attention. 
The  country  about  the  head  of  the  Ohio  seemed  much 
more  inviting. 

An  association  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  land 
speculators,  known  as  the  "Ohio  Company,"  obtained  in 
England,  shortly  after  the  peace,  a  grant  of  five  hund-  1749. 
red  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river,  ^^^^^ 
with  elclusive  privileges  of  Indian  traffic — a  grant  es- 
teemed an  encroachment  by  the  French,  who  claimed  as 
IL— E  E 
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.  regiOD,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
1749.  counter  claim,  in  virtue  of  the  British  protectorate,  rec- 
ognized by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
was  indeed  set  up  by  the  English,  in  the  name  of  the 
Six  Nations,  \^ho8e  empire,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  car- 
ried by  conquest  over  the  whole  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  ba- 
sin, also,  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie — a  view  maintained 
by  Golden  in  his  *«  History  of  the  Five  Nations,"  first 
publbhed  some  twenty  years  before,  and  lately  revived 
in  a  new  edition.  The  French,  in  reply,  pointed  to  their 
posts  along  the  great  lakes  and  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, more  than  sixty  in  number,  many  of  them  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  the  principal  ones  held  by  regu- 
lar garrisons,^  relieved  once  in  six  years.  The  mi$sion8 
bad  declined,  but  the  Indian  trade  continued  to  flourish 
Such  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  as  chose  to  remain,  besides 
a  grant  of  land,  received  a  cow  and  calf,,  a  cock  and  five 
hens,  an  ax,  a  hoe,  a  gun,  with  powder  and  shot,  grain  for 
H9eed,  and  rations  for  three  year«.  Wives  were  seat  out  to 
them  firom  France^  or  they  intermarried  with  the  Indians. 
The  boats  from  the  Illinois  country ,  descending  annually  to 
New  Orleans,  carried  flour,  Indian  com,  bacon,  both  of  bog 
and  bear,  beef  and  pork,  bufialo  robes,  hides  and  tallow. 
The  downward  voyage  was  made  in  December ;  in  Feb- 
ruary the  boat  returned  with  European  goods  for  con- 
sumption and  Indian  traffic.  The  Indians  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  including  the  remains  of  the  tribes  whom  the 
Iroquois  had  foro^y  driven  from  their  homes  on  the 
Ottawa,  the  Homos  or  Wyandots,  the  Miamis,  the  Illi- 
nois, all  rej<^ced  in  the  alliance,  or  recognized  the  authori- 
ty of  the  French.  As  respected  the  country  on  the  i;ipper 
lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Wabash,  the 
French  title,  according  to  European  usage,  was  complete. 
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The  country  immediately  soath  of  Lake  ErieiOovered  chapter 
with  dense  forests  and  with  few  Indian  inhabitants,  had 
hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected.     Bat  the  1749. 
Count  De  la  Galissonniere,  shortly  after  the  treaty  of    ^p^ 
peace,  had  sent  De  Celeron,  with  three  hundred  men,,  to 
traverse  the  country  from  Detroit  east  to  the  mountains ; 
to  bury  at  the  most  important  points  leaden  plates  with 
the  arms  of  France  engraved ;  to  take  possession  with  a 
formal  process  verbal ;  and  to  warn  the  English  traders 
out  of  the  country. 

To  secui^e  Nova  Scotia,  to  guard  the  c<mimerce  and 
fisheries  of  New  England,  and  to  oi&et  the  rostored  for- 
tress of  Louisburg,  the  British  government  hastened  to  June, 
establish  at  Chebucto  the  military  colony  and  fort  of 
Halifax,  so  called  after  <  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  its  establishment. 
Posts  were  also  set  up  at  Windsor  and  Minas,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  the  French  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Scotia  were  required  ip  take  an  unconditional 
oath  of  allegiance,  under  penalty,  if  they  refused,  of  con- 
fiscation of  their  property. 

Admiral  De  la  Jopquiere  having  entered  upon  the 
government  of  New  France,  his  predecessor,  De  la  Galis- 
sonniere, proceeded  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  boundary  com- 
missioners under  the  late  treaty.  In  two  thick  quarto 
volumes  of  protocols,  these  conmiissioners  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  settle,  what  had  been  meant  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
by  the  ^  ancient  limits"  of  Acadie.  The  English  claimed 
under  that  appellatioi\  both  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
— ^indeed,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Penobscot.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  restrict  the  cession 
of  Acadie  to  the  peninsula  to  which  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  at  present  confined,  claiming  the  north  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  a  part  of  Canada — a  construction 
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-  "R-ivftr  St.  John's  had  all  along  remained  in  their  hands. 

1749.  Nor  did  they  satisfy  themselves  with  protocols  only. 
Troops  from  Canada  established  the^fotts  of  Beau  Sefour 
and  Gaspereau,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fondy  and  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — a  vicinity  in  which  was  planted 
a  considerable  body  of  ancient  French  colonists,  still 
warmly  attached  to  the  French  interest.  Too  weak  to 
dislodge  these  intruders,  Cornwallis,  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  wrot€i  pressingly  to  Massachusetts  for  aid,  and 

1750.  meanwhile  he  caused  Fort  Latorefice  to  he  built  opposite 
Beau  Sejonr,  at  Beau  Bassin  (now  Cumberland  Basin). 

About  the  same  time  the  Ohio  Company  dispatched 
Christopher  Gist  on  a  journey  of  exploration  ;  and  along 
with  Croghan,  an  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  he  penetrated 
through  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  Mi- 
ami, holding  treaties  with  the  Indians,  particularly  those 

1761.  of  the  village  of  Piqua,  on  that  river. 

The  French  governor  general,  'not  less  active  in  this 
competition  for  the  possession  of  the  West,  had  estab- 
lished a  new  mission  and  fort  at  the  head  of  the  great 

1749.  rapid  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdens- 
burg):  He  had  strengthened  the  fort  at  Niagara ;  and, 
what  was  of  still  more  consequence,  had  stirred  up  the 
jealousy  of  the  Six  Nations  against  the  claim  of  domin- 
ion over  them  set  up  by  the  English.  The  Marquis  Du 
Quesne,  Jonquere's  successor,  pursued  the  same  policy. 

1752.  Measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the  negotiations  of 
Gist  and  Croghan ;  and  when  the  tribe  at  Piqua  refused 
to  abandon  their  connection  with  the  Engliah,  and  to  give 
up  the  traders  of  that  niition,  their  village  was  attacked 
and  burned,  their  chief  killed,  the  English  traders  seixed, 
and  their  merchandise  confiscated.     Means,  too,  were 
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onnd  to  detach  froori  the  English  interest  the  greater  chapter 
part  of  those  mixed  bands  of  Delawares  and  Shawanese  . 
whom  the  pressure  of  ne^  settleinents  bad  driven  from  1752. 
the  Susquehanna  toward  the  Ohio,  and  who  saw  with 
alarm  the  establishment  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  a  fort 
at  Redstone  (now  Brownsville)^  on  the  Monongahela. 
Twelve  hundred  men   firom  Montreal  built  a  fort  at  17^53. 
Presque  Isle  (now  Erie)^  pn  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and,  crossing  thenoe  to  the  waters  flowing 
south,  they  established  posts  at  Zra  BoBuf  and  Venango. 
Th^  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the  king  that,  <^  as 
the  French  had  not  the  least  pretense  of  right  to  the  ter* 
ritory  on  the  Ohio,  an  important  river  rising  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nmning  through  Virginia,  it  was  matter  of 
wonder  what  sxich  a  strs^ge  expedition  in  time  of  peace 
eould  mean,  unless  to  complete  the  object  so  long  in  view 
of  conjoining  the  St.  Lawrence  with  ihe  Mississippi*" 
Lord.  Holderness,  successcnr  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as 
secretary  of  state,  diiq)atched  orders  to  the  governors  ol 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  repel  force  by  force  "  when- 
ever the  French  were  found  within  the  undoubted  limits 
of  their-;  provinces."     After  remaining  for  three  years  in  1749. 
the  hands  of  Thomas  Lee  and  Lewis  Borwell,  successive  1750. 
presidents  of  the  council,  the  government  of  Virginia  had 
passed  to  Robert  D^widdie  as  lieutencLnt  governor,  a  1752. 
Scotsman  of  ability,  surveyor   general  of  the  colonial 
customs,  and  previously  a  counselor,,  but  not  possessed 
of  that  suavity  of  manners  for  which  Gouoh,  his  prede- 
cessor, had  been  distinguish^.     Observing  with  anxiety 
and  alarm  the  movem^ts  of  the  French,  Dinwiddle  held  1753. 
a  treaty  with  the  Indian  bands  on  the  Monongahela,  from    ^®^ 
whom  he  purchased  permission  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Allegany.     He  resolved, 
also,  to  send  d;  message  to  the  nearest  French  post,  to  de- 
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.of  the  captured  traders.  As  bearer  of  this  message  he 
1753.  selected  George  Washington,  a  native  of  Westmoreland 
county,  on  the  Potomac,  where  his  ancestors  had  been 
planters  for  three  generations.  The  paternal  inheritance, 
by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  having  passed  to  his  elder 
brother,  the  young  Washington,  a  major  in  the  militia, 
followed  the  lucrative  but  laborious  profession  of  a  land 
surveyor  in  the  Northern  Neck,  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Fairfax.  Though  not  yet  twenty-two,  already 
he  gave  evidence  of  that  rarest  of  combinations,  a  sound 
judgment,  with  courage,  enterprise,  and  capacity  for 
aoticm.  Piloted  by  the  active  and  intelligent  Christopher 
Not.  Gist,  after  a  dangerous  winter's  journey  of  four  hundred 
miles,  with  only  four  or  five  attendants,  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  through  uninhabited  forests,  Washington 
rciached  the  French  post  at  Le  Bosuf,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  characteristic  politeness.  St.  Pierre,  tiie  com- 
mander, promised  to  transmit  Dinwiddie's  message  to  his 
superiors  in  Canada,  under  whose  orders  he  acted ;  but 
tiie  French  officets,  over  their  cups,  made  no  secret  to 
^  Washington  of  th6  intention  entertained  by  the  French 
government  permanentiy  to  occupy  all  that  country. 

During  Washington's  absence,  Dinwiddie  applied  to 
the  Asseadt>ly  for  funds.  But  he  found  that  body  in  very 
bad  humor.  Witii  the  c(msent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
fee  had  recentiy  been  imposed  on  the  issue  of  patents  for 
lands — a  practice  long  eoftablished  in  other  cdonies,  but 
hitherto  unknown  in  Virginia.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
paid  no  attention  to  Dinwiddie^s  c(»nplaint  of  French 
encroachments  and  call  for  money.  Whcdly  engrossed 
by  the  affair  of  the  obnoxious  fee,  tiiey  Tcsolved  tiiat 
whosoever  paid  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  betraying  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  they  sent  to  England,  as  bearer 
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of  their  oomplaintsy  Peyton  Bandolplif  attorney  general  chapteb 
of  the  provinoei  twenty  yetfrs  after  president  of  tiie  Hnn, 
tinental  Congressi  to  whom  they  voted  a  salary  of  £2000  1753. 
ont  of  the  provinoial  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  speaker. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  Din^^dddie  en- 
listed a  captain's  oommand,  and  sent  thei^  to  build  a 
fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegany  and  the  Mononga- 
hela»  The  western  boundary  of  Penusylvania  was  hot 
y)et  run.  It  was  unoertain  whether  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
fell  within  that  province ;  if  not,  it  was  claimed  as  ap- 
pertaining to  Virginia. 

As  soldiers  could  not  be  supported  without  money, 
.Dinwiddle  oalled  on  the  neighboring  colonies  for  aid,  1754. 
and  presently  again  summoned  the  Virginia  Assembly.  Jan. 
Washington  had  now  returned.  The  designs  of  the 
French  were  obvious,  and  the  Assembly  granted  £10,000 
towitird  the  defense  of  the  froQtiers.  A  committee  of 
th6  burgesses  was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
governor  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money— an  <<  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative,"  to  which,  from  necessi- 
ty, Dinwiddle  reluctantly  submitted. 

Urged  by  Governor  Hamilton  to  take-  measures  to 
withstand  the  intrusitms  of  the  French,  tiie  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  offered  supplies  in  paper  money.  But  to  Feb. 
this  HamiltiDn,  by  his  instructions,  oould  not  assent^  at 
least  not  without  a  suspending  clause  of  reference  to 
England,  to  which  the  Assembly  would  not  i^ee. 

Again  urged  to  co-operate  with  Virginia,  the  Assem^ 
bly  passed  a  new  bill  for  paper  money  supplies,  which 
the  governor  again  rejected^  Some  members  of  the  As-  Mbj. 
eembly — and  the  same  was  presently  the  case  in  New 
York — expressed  doubts  if  ihe  ciovm  actually  had  any' 
daim  to  the  territory  on  -nhicb  the  Frenidi  were  said  to 
Ih  encroaching.     Grovemor  Glen,  of  South  Carolinai 
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CHAPTER  doubted  too.     But.  any  such  donbts  were  regarded  by 

the  zealous  Dinwiddle  as  little  short  of  treason.    In  New 

1754.  York  also^  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  iu- 
ternal  disputes  distracted  attention  from  the  designs  of 
the  French.  Clinton  had  resignedi  wearied  out  by  inef- 
fectual struggles  against  Delancey,  who  had  been  joined^ 
also,  by  Golden,  and  whom  the  united  influence  of  Al^ 
exander,  Smith,  and  Johnson,  lately  raised  to  the  ooun- 
1753.  oil,  was  not  sufficient  to  overmatch.  His  successor.  Sir 
Seot.  Danvers  Osborne,  came  from  England  charged  to  re- 
buke the  Assembly,  and  to  re-establish  the  executive 
authovity.  His  friends .  had  obtained  for  him  this  ap- 
pointment, hoping  that  business  and  a  change  of  scene 
might  enable  him  to  throw  off  a  fit  of  melancholy  under 
*  which  be  was  laboring.  But  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task  he  had  assumed  so  aggravated  his  disorder,  that, 
within  five  days  after  his  arrival,  he  committed  suicide. 

It  fell  to  Delancey,  as  lieutenant  governor,  to  which 
dignity  he  had  just  been  raised,  to^lay  Osborne's  instruc- 
tions before  the  Assembly.  An  address  to  the  king  and 
a  representation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  indignantly  de- 
nied the  imputations  of  ^turbulence  and  disloyalty;  but 
all  the  arts  of  Delancey  were  exhausted  in  vain  to 
move  the  Assembly  from  their  policy  of  annual  votea. 
The  most  he  could  obtain  was,  that  money  once  voted 
should  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  on  the  order  of  the 
governor  and  council,  and  a  promise  not  to  interfere 
with  executive  matters. 

The  government  of  Maryland  had  recently  been  con- 
ferred oh  Horatio  Sharpe,  a  military  officer ;  but  a  quar- 
rel about  supplies,  similar  to  that  in  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
vented the  aid  which  Dinwiddle  had  asked. 

North  Carolina  alone,  of  all  the  colonies  applied  to,  re- 
Bpmi&i  promptly  by  voting  a  regiment  of  four  hundred 
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and  fifty  men.     The  temporary  administratioti  of  that  cbaptjcb 
proyiace  was  held  by  Michael  Rowan  as  president  of  the       ^ 
OQjinoil,  who  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  con-  1794. 
sent  to  a  ne^  issue  of  paper  money.     But  these  Nort^  March 
Caro^na  troops  proved  of  little  use.     By  the  time  they 
reached  Winchester  in  Virginia,  the  greater  pait  had 
disbanded  on  some  doubts  as  to  their  pay,  the  appro{^- 
ation  for  that  purpose  being  already  cKhausted. 

A  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  had  been  enlisted  in 
Virginia,  of  which  Frye  was  appointed  dolonel,  and  Wash- 
ington lieutenant  coloneL  To  encourage  enlistment, 
Pinwiddie  promised  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  ^ 
to  be  divided  among  the  offiojsrs  and. soldiers.  Two  |n«. 
dependent  companies. from  New  York  and  another  from  - 
South  Carolina  were  ordered  to  Virginia  to  assist  in  the 
operations  against  the  French.  < 

The  Virginia  troops,  on  their  march  to  the  frontier, 
encountered  abundance  of  difficulties.  Very  little  dispo- 
sition was  sh(xv\ni  to  facilitate  their  progress.  It  was  only 
hy  impressment  that  mecms  could  be  obtained  to  trans- 
port the  baggage  and  stores.  By  slow  and  toilsome  steps, 
the  troops  made  their  way  to  Will's  Creek,  on  the  Poto^ 
mac,  whepre  they  were  met  by  alarming  intelligence.  The 
French,  under  Contrecoeur,  had  descended  in  force  from 
Venango,  and,  having  sent  off  Dinwiddle's  soldiers,  who  April  17 
were  building  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  they  had  them- 
selves seized  that  important  spot  and  commenced  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Du  Quesne,  after  the  governor  generaL 

A  detachment  hastily  sent  forward  under  Washington, 
with  some  friendly  Indians  as  guides  and  scouts,  discov- 
ered,  near  the  Cheat  Meadows^  so  called,  at  the  east  foot 
of  the  Laurel  Hills,  an  advanced  French  party,  whostj 
commander,  JumoUville,  attacked  by  surprise^  wsis  killed, 
with  ten  others — ^the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 
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dHAPTEH      By  Fry e's  death  the  ohief  oommand  devolved  on  Wadi- 

XZVL 

,__  ington.  He  wad  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
1754.  and,  having  erected  a  stockade  at  the  Great  Meadows, 
called  Fort  Necessity,  pushed  on  toward  Du  Qaesne. 
The  approach  of  a  much  superior  force  under  M.  de  Vil- 
lier,  brother  of  Jumonville^  obliged  him  to  fall  back  to 
Fort  Necessity.  His  troops  were  fatigued,  discouraged, 
Jalj  3.  and  short  of  provisions ;  and,  after  a  day's  fighting,  he 
agreed  to  give  up  the  fort,  and  to  retire  with  his  arms 
and  baggage.  Washington  did  not  know  French ;  his 
interpreter,  a  Dutchman,  was  ignorant  or  treacherous, 
and  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  made  to  contain  an 
express  acknowledgment  of  the  <<  assassination''  of  Ju- 
monville.  Having  retired  to  Will's  Creek,  Washington's 
troops  assisted  in  the  erection  of  Fort  Cumberland^  which 
now  beceune  the  westernmost  English  post. 

At  the  same  time  with  his  orders  to  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  HoI4emess  had  addressed  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  the  colonies^  proposing  a  convention  at  Albany 
of  committees  from  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  to  re- 
new the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  whohe  friendshipi 
at  this  crisis,  was  of  great  importance.  Agreeably  to 
this  recommendation.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary« 
land,  and  the  four  New  England  colonies  appointed  com- 
Jane,  mittees.  While  Washington  was  operatiiig  toward  the 
Monongahela,  this  convention  met,  and,  after  carefully 
settling  the  question  of  precedence,  organized  itself,  with 
Delancey,  of  New  York,  as  presiding  officer.  The  ill 
feeling  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia prevented  any  representation  from  that  colony. 

Shirley,  Clinton,  and  Dinwiddle  had  insisted  much 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  necessity  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament to  compel  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  cdm- 
mon  defense,  the  Assemblies  being  either  "ignorant,  obsti- 
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nate,  or  independent."     The  General  Court  of  Maasa-  chapteb 

XZVL 

dmsetts  had  also  suggests  '<  that  the  control  of  Indian ......... 

affairs  be  put  tinder  such  general  direction  as  his  maje»-  1754. 
ty  shall  jndge  proper ;  and  that  the  several  govemmenta 
shall  be  obliged  to  bear  their  proportions  of  defending  ^is 
majesty's  territories  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  and  the  incursions  of  the  Indians."  The  com- 
mittee from  Massachnsetts  had  been  authorized  to' enter 
into  articles  of  union  and  confederation;  and,  while  l^e 
treaty  with  the  Indians  was  proceeding,  the  Convention 
was  invited  to  consider  whether  the  union  of  the  colonies 
finr  mutual  defense  was  not,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, desirable. 

This  question  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  of  one  delegate  from  each  colony, 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  union.  Such,  a  plan,  sketched  by 
F^ranklin,  who  sat  as  a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
reported  by  the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  Cojiven- 
tion,  the  Connecticut  delegates  alone  dissenting.  It 
proposed  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight  members :  seven 
from  Virginia;  seven  from  Massachusetts;  six  from 
Pennsylvania ;  five  from  Connecticut ;  four  each  fi^m 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  two  Carolinas;  three 
from  New  Jersey ;  and  two  each  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Islcmd ;    this  number  of  forty-eight  to  re«  , 

main  fixed ;  no  colony  to  have  more  than  seven  nor  less 
than  two  members ;  but  the  apportionment  wiihin  those, 
limits  to  vary  with  the  rates  of  contribution.'  This  council 
was  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  colonies  as  a  general 
charge,  to  apportion  quotas  of  men  and  money,  to  con- 
trol the  colonial  armies,  to  enact  ordinances  of  general 
interest,  and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare.  It  was 
to  have  for  its  head  a  president  general,  appointed  by 
th6  crown,  to  possess  a  negative  on  all  acts  of  the  coun- 
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CHAPTES  oil^  and  to  have,  with  advioe  of  the  council,  the  uppoint- 

zxvl 
ment  of  all  military  officers,  and  the  entire  management 

it 54.  of  Indian  afiairs.     CiviJ.  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by 

the  council,  with,  the  consent-  of -the  president.     Suoh 

was  the  first  official. suggestion  of  what  grew  afterward 

to  be  our  present  Federal  Constitution.     It  can  not, 

however,  be  said  to  have  originated  .with  Franklin.     A 

very  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by  Coxe — the  same 

New  Jersey  speaJter  whose  expulsion  Hunter  had  pro- 

oured-^— in  hijs' "  Corolana,"  originally  published  in  1722| 

and  a  second  edition  in  1741 ;  ^md  much  the  same  thing 

bad  been  suggested  by  Penn  as  long  ago  as  1697. 

This  plan  of  union  seemed  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  to 
give  too  much  power  to  the  crown,  and  they  all  rejected 
it.  For  the  opposite  reason,  it^  found  just  as  little  favor 
with  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  had  already  concocted 
a  plan  of  their  own — aj  Grand  Assembly  of  oqlonial  gov- 
ernors and  certain  select  members  of  the  colonial  coun- 
cils, with  power  to  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  the 
sums  thus  drawn  to  be  reMnbursed  by  taxes  imposed  on 
the  colonies  by  act  of  Parliament.  Bat  this  idea  of  par- 
liamentary taxation  proved  very  unpalatable  to  the  colo- 
1755.  nists;  and  Massachusetts  specially  instructed  her  agent 
<i  to  oppose  every  thing  that  shall  have  the  remotest  t6nd* 
ency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  any  public  uses 
or  services  of  government." 

Besides  these  affairs  of  general  interest,  the  delegates 
to  th^  Albany  Convention  ^om  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  matters  of  their  own  to  manage.  Connect- 
icut, like  Masi^achusetts,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinasi 
had,  by  its  charter,  a  nominal  extent  westward  to  the 
Pacific.  Prior  occupancy  by  the  Dutch  and  a  settle- 
ment of  boundaries  hsul  created  an  exception  in  favor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  but  all  the  country  west 
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ot  the  Delaware,  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  chapter 

with  Conileotiout,  was  still  claimed  under  the  charter  _: 

as  a  part  of  that  province.  An  associaticm,  called  the  1754. 
<<  Susqnehanna  Company,''  With  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
necticut Assembly,  had  applied  in  England  for  leave  to 
plant  a  new  colony  west  -of  the  Delaware.  This  coni- 
pany  had-  their  agents  at  the  Conyention  at  Albany; 
and  those  agents,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Peon- 
sylvanians,  succeeded  in  obtaining /from  the  Indians  pres- 
ent, or  some  of  them,  the  cession  of  a  tract  bn  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  afterward  fiaimous  as '  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming. 

To  counteract  the  projects  of  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania  agents  at  the  same  Convention 
purchased  of  the  Six  Nations  for  d£400  their  claim  to 
most  of  the  unceded  lands  of  that  province.  This  pur- 
chase, made  without  the  privity  of 'the  Dels^wares  and 
other  bands,  by  whom  those  lands  were  actually  occu- 
pied (though  tbe  Six  Nations  claimed  a  sort  of  feudal  su- 
periority over  them),  added  new  discontents  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  to  others  already  existing. .  Intrusive  set* 
tiers,  with  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  or, 
indeed,  of  th'e  proprietaries,  penetrating  among  the^<  end- 
less mountains,"  as  tbe  chains  west  of  ^e  Blue  Ridge 
were  called,  were  already  squatting  along  the  bank^  of 
the  Juniata  and  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Delaware. 
Four  new  counties  had  been  lately  ereoted-^^Bucks  and 
Northampton  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  York  and 
Cumberland  west  of  iti  In  point  of  population,  Penn- 
sylvania had  already  risen  to  hold  the  third  rank  among 
the  cdonies.  The  proprietaries  denounced  the  Conneisti- 
out  purchase  of  Wyoming  as  an  infringement  of  their 
charter ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  reclamations,  another  Con- 
necticut association,  called  the  «  Delaware  Company," 
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CHAPTER  purohased  of  the  Indians  the  adjoining  tract  on  tiie  east ; 

but  the  war  prevented  its  immediate  settlement. 

1754.  Having  returned  irom  his  unavailing  mission  abroad, 
Shirley  had  re8ume4  tiie  government  of  Maasaphusetta 
But,  what  greatly  d^ma^ed  his  popularity  among  a  peo- 
ple so  hostile  to.  the  Frenph  and  to  all  popish  oonneOf 
tions,  he  brought  with  him  from  Paris  a  young  wife,  % 
French  woman  and  a  Catholic.  Perceiving  a  war  ta  be 
approaching,  he  summoned  the  Eastern  Indians  to  ze- 
new  their  treaties.  But  they  eagerly^availed  themselves 
of  this  new  opportunity  to  raise  the  hatdiet.  For  the 
sixth  time  within  eighty  years,  luckily  destined  to  be 
the  last,  the  frontiers  of  New  England  again  suffered. 
1754.  The  General  Court  leadiLy  voted  money  to  repel  th^e 
hostilities ;  and^  as  an  offset  to  a  reported  French  fort 
near  ihe  head  of  the  Chaudidre — ^while  Washington  was* 
Aiig.  fortifying  at  Will's  Creeks-Shirley  built  Fort  Halifax, 
high  up  the  Kennebea  Hardly,  had  the  governor  re« 
turned  from  the  eastward,,  when  Hoosick  and  Stock- 
Sept.  bridge,  oa  the  western  frontier,  were  assailed  by  an  In- 
dian war  party.  These  assailants  belonged  to  a  tribe 
largely  composed  of  descendants  of  refugees  driven  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  time  of  Philip's  war.  As  a  pro- 
tection, to  that  frontier,  the  Stockbridge  tribe  was  taken 
into  pay. 

Maryland  and  New  York  voted  in  aid  of  Virginia,  the 
one  ^6000,  the  other,  £5000;  d&10,000  were  also  re- 
ceived jprom  England,  whence  can^e  a  commission  to 
>  Sharpe,  governor  of  Maryland,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  to  be  employed  against  the  French.  Warm 
disputes  about  rank  and  precedence  had  already  arisen 
between  the  Virginia  regimental  officers  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  independent  companies.  To  stop  this  dis- 
pute, Dinwiddle  had  dispensed  with  field  offioetsi  and 
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broken  the.  Virginia  regiment  into  separate  companies —  cajma 
an  arrangement  which  had  driven  Washington  from  the  .......^ 

servioe.  1764, 

The  pending  territorilEd  disputes  led  about  ihis  time 
to  the  pabticatioii  of  the  maps  of  Evans  and  MitohdU> 
the  first  embracing  the  middle  colonies,  the  other  the 
whole  of  North  America.  The  first  edition  of  MitohoU's 
map  had  appeared  in  1749  ;  but  a  new  edition  was  now 
published,  with  improvements.  The  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  stretched  a  thousand  miles  alcmg  the  At-» 
lantio,  but  their  extent  inland  was  very  limited. ,  Ac- 
cording  to  a  return  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  pop- 
ulation amounted  to   ' 

WWtes 1,192,896  ^ 

Black!..., r..-.. 292,738 

#  Total .1,485,634 

New  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  scarcely  a  hund- 
red thousand  people,  scattered  over  a  vastly  wide^  qpace, 
firoin  Cape  Breton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
mainly  coiUeoted  on  tl^e  St.  Lawrence,  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  The  remote  situation. of  their  settle- 
ments, separated  from  the  English  by  uninhabited  forests 
and  unexplored  mountains,  the  very  dispersion  of  their 
force  over  so  vast  a  spaqe  gave  the  French  a  certain  se- 
curity, while  the  who^e  western  firontier  of  the  Eng^h, 
firom  Maine  to  Geoigia,  lay  exposed  to  attack  by  the  In- 
dian tribes,  disgusted  by  constant  encroachments  on  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  ripe  and  ready  for  a  troublesome 
and  cruel  warfare.  There  were  kept  up  in  Ci^iada,  for 
the  defense  of  the  province,  thirty-three  companies  of  reg- 
ular troops  of  about  fifty  men  each. 

The  loud  complaints  of  the.  Englisfti  embassador  at 
Paris  were  met  by  protestations  esteemed  unmeaning  or 
insincere.    A  struggle  was  evidently  impending  in  Amer- 
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CH^ER  ioa  greater  than  had  yet  been  known.     The  oversight  of 

,the  colonies  had  passed  now  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson; 

1755«  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberlandi 
the  oominander  of  the  forces,  prepared  for  a  war,  which 
both  parties  still  professed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  ayoid. 
New  clauses  introduced  into  the  annual  Mutiny  Act 
subjected  the  colonial  soldiers,  when  acting  in  conjpno- 
tion  with  regular  troops^  to  the  rigid  .rules  of  the  regular 
service^  and  required  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  provide 
quarters  and  oertaiA  enumerated  supplies  fpr  the  rpgular 
troops  within  their  jurisdictions.  General  Braddock,  ap- 
Feb.  pointed  commander-ln-chiel^  was  dispatched  to  the  Ches- 
apeake with  two  British  regiments.  Two  regiments  of 
a  thousand  men  each,  to  be  paid  by  the.  crown,  one  Pep- 
perell's,  the  other  Shirley's,  were  ordered  to  be  raised 
and  officered  in  New  England..  The  colonies  were  also% 
to  be  called  upon  for  their  respective  quotas  of  colonial 
levies.  As  the  Quaker  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
had  scruples  about  raising  troops,  three  thousand  men 
were  to  be  enlisted  in  that  province  by  authority  of  the 
crown.  - 

Apnl.  At  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac,  Braddock  nlet  a  eon- 
vention  of  colonial  governors,  with  whom  he  settled  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  He  undertook  to  march  in  per* 
son  against  Fort  Du  Quesoe,  and  to  expel  the  French 
firom  the  Ohio.  Shirley,  lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  general,  was  to  march  against  Niagara.  The  caj>- 
ture  of  Crown  Pointy  already  planned  by  Shirley,  and 
resolved  upon  by  Massachusetts,  was  intrusted  to  John- 
son, whose  ascendency  over  the  Six  Nations  had  lately 
procured  for  him  a  royal  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent of  Indian  t^iiairs,  with  the  sole  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties.  There  was  already  on  foot  a  fourth  ex- 
pedition, concerted  by  Shirley  with  the  authorities  of 
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Nova  Sootia.  for  the  captiure  of  the  French  posts  near  chaptkr 

ZXVL 

tiie  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  expolsioii  of  the 

French  from  that  province.  1755. 

In  antioipation  of  Braddook*s  arrival,  aj^lication  for 
troqps  h^  already  be^n  made  by  the  several  govern(»rs. 
Massaohnsetts  responjded  with  zeal,  and  a  levy  was 
ordered  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The 
exportation  of  {Hrpvisions,  except  to  other  British  oblo- 
niesy  and  any  correspondence  with  the  French,  were  {nto- 
hibited ;  but  it  required  a  pretty  watchful  eye  to  put  a  , 
stop  to  this  commerce.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
borrow  d£50,000,  $166,666,  on  the  credit  of  taxes  to 
produce  that  sumi  within  two  years.  This  method  of 
providing  funds  proved  successful,  dnd  was  adhered  to 
during  the  war. 

Among  the  taxes  thus  imposed,  in  ^addition  to  the  usual 
properly  tax,  was  an  excise  on  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Every  family  was  required  to  give^an  account,  under  oath, 
of  the  quantity  annually  consumed.  This  clause— in- 
deed, the  tax  itself— produced  a  great  excitement  among 
the  merchants,  especially  the  liquor  dealers,  who  declaim- 
ed against  the  inquisitorial  character  of  the  tax,  and 
sounded  the  praises  of  rum  as  a  necessary  of  life,  espe- 
cially on  the  frontiers,  wherej  it  was  said,  the  water  could 
not  be  drunk  -without  it.  The  towns  of  Boston,  Salem, 
and  Gloucester  appealed  against  the  excise  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  was  sustained,  however,  as  "  a  matter  of 
private  economy^  of  the  propriety  of  which  the  General 
Court  was  the  proper  judge.'^  In  reference  to  this  tax, 
Powle,  publisher  df  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  print- 
ed a  satirical  pamphlet  against  the  General  Court,  in 
consequence  of  which  l]te  dnd  a  supposed  author  of  the 
pamphlet  were  imprisoned  for  contempt.  Fowle  brought 
an  action  for  damages^  but  was  cast  in  co^,  Tbe  next 
IT— F  p 
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CHAPTER  year  he  removed  to  Portsitioiitii.  and  established  there  the 

xxvt.  ■ 

...........  first  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire,     Conneotioat  aho 

1755.  obtained  at  this  time  its  first'  newspaper. 

New  Hampshire  voted  three  btmdred  and  fifty  men, 
May.  and  issued  paper  money  to  support  them.  Similar  is- 
mxes  were  made  by  Rhode  Island  and  Conneotioat,  whieh 
latter  oolony  fornished  three  thousand  men. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  afterward  a  signer  of  the  Deolara- 
tion  of  Independenoe,  now  ohosen  governcnr  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, held  that  office  while  the  war  oontinuod,  except  in 
1757,  when  Greene,  the  former  governor,  Wae^  again  chos- 
en. In  Connecticut,  Law  hsid  been  silcceeded  as  govern- 
or, in  17dl,  by  Roger  Woloott,  commander  of  the  Connec- 
ticut troops  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  during  the  late 
war.  Bound  an  apprentice  at  the  age  of  twelve,  with- 
out ever  haviiig  had  a  day's  schooling,  Wolcott's  talent, 
energy,  and  perseverance  riedsed  him  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  public  trusts.  After  holding  office  for  three 
years,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1754,  by  Thomas  Piteh,  \dio 
continued  governor,  by  annual  re-elections,  for  the  iwelve 
years  ensuing.  Phineas  Lyman,  a  popular  lawyer,  was 
appointed  major  general  of  the  Connecticut  forces.  But 
when  the  provincials  and  regulars  acted  tegether,  by  a 
new  and  very  oflbnsive  order,  no  colonial  officers  were 
recognized  of  a  higher  rank  than  capteins. 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  voted  de45y000  in  paper 
bills  for  erecting  fortifications  and. enlisting  eight  hund- 
red men.  They  ordered  barracks  te  be  built;  and 
though  they  made  no  appropriation  for  supplying  the 
other  articles  required  by  the  Mutiny  Act,  their  un- 
expected piromptitude  and  liberality  were  highly  applaud- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  New  Jersey  Aaoemblj, 
besides  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  kiilg^s  traapB 
as  the  Mutiny  Act  required,  ordered  five  hundred  men 
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to  be  taified,  and^  to  pay  the  expense,  they  iaeued  ^70,000  coavtsh. 
of  new  paper.  .  ' 

If  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  six  northern  ooloniesaor- 
padeed  the  expeoiationa  of  .the  Board  of  Trade,  the  aid 
fotnished  by  the  more  southem  pnmnoeer  wa^  oompara- 
tively  trifling.  Unable  to  manage  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  Hamilton  had  resigned  thet  office  of  dtip-  1754« 
nty  governor  to  Robert  H.  A^cnrris,  chief  justice  of  New  ^^^ 
Jersey,  which  office  be  still  continued  tp  hold — an  adroit 
and  aUe  tnan,  son  of  that  Lewis  Mprris  so  conspicnons 
in  the  poUtios  o;^  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  As- 
sembly proposed  to  issue  £40,000  in  paper,  hidf  of.it  for 
the  use  of  the  crown,  to  be  redeemed  by  renewing  the 
excise  foi  twelve  yeats..  ^  Morris  was  xeady  to  coilsent 
to  the  issue ;  but,  in  conformity  to  his  instructions,  lie 
insisted  on  limiting  the  eicise  to  five  years,  a  period 
sufficient  to  produce  the  ^l^ans  of  redemption.  '  The  As- 
sembly wad  resolved  to  have  the  excise  for  ,seven  years 
longer  at  their  sole  disposaL  An  acrimonious  contro- 
versy ensued,  in  whioh -Morris  on  the  one  hand,  ao^d 
Franklin  on  the  other,  displayed  equal  acuteness  and  ob- 
stinacy. In  An  address  to  the  king,  the  Assembly  stig- 
matised the  proprietaries'*  instmctions  to  their  deputy 
governor  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  obstruction  to 
the  granting  of  d£20,000  to  the  king's  use.  But  the 
Board  of  Trade  sided  vdth  the  projnrietaries ;  and,  after  a 
hearing  by  counsel,  they  pronounced  this  complaint 
wholly  unfounded.  Though  det^mined  not  to  yield  the 
point  in  dispute,  the  Assembly  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  withholding  supplieflii  They  had  the  ex- 
elusive  control  of  an  annual  revenue  of  tlpward  of  £7000^ 
the  jHTodnoe  of  the  unexpired  Excise  Act ;  and,  by  their 
own  sole  authority,  without  consulting  the  governor,  1756. 
they  issued)  on  the  credit  of  it,  £15,000  in  paper  money,    ^^ 
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CHAPTER  of  whioh  they  appropriated  one  third  toward  Braddock's 
ftYpftditioTij  and  the  other  two  thirds  toward  the  eater- 
1755.  prise  against  Crown  Point.  A  fortiier  call  being  pres- 
ently tnade  for  cannon,  provisions,-  and  stores  toward  ihe 
June,  dcctipanoy  of  Fort  Da  Quesne,  the  Assembly  voted  an- 
other paper-money  and  excise  law,  whioh  the  governor  te- 
fhsed  to  sanction. 

.  The/  Assembly  of  Maryland  voted  toward  Braddock's 
expedition  £10,000  in  paper,  to  be  redeemed  out  of  fines 
and  forfeitures.  But  the  fines  and  forfeitoreis  were 
daimed  as  a  part  of  the  personal  revenue  of  the  propri- 
etary ;  the  counoil  non-concurred,  and  the  appropriation 
#  thus  fell  to  the  ground. 

After  a  hearing  in  England,  the  Virgioia  dispute 
about  fees  for  land  patents  bad  been  compromised,  and, 
"«  because  tiie  times  required  Jiarmony  and  ccmfidence," 
Dinwiddie  had  been  directed  to  restore  ^Randolph  to  his 
former  office  of  attorney  general.  But  feeling  on  this 
subject  did  not  immediately  subside,  a  dispute  being 
still  kept  up  about  Randolph'is  payment  as  agent.  The 
Assembly  voted^  however,  d^20,000  toward  *  the  suj^rt 
of  the  colonial  levies ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  taxes 
imposed  to  meet  it,  authcnrized  tiie  issue  of  treasury 
notes — ^the  first  paper  money  of  Virginia. 

As  further  aid  toward  <<  repelling  the  encroachments 
of  the  French,"  North  Carolina  voted  d£8000.  The  gov- 
ernment of  that  province  had  recently  been  given  to 
Arthui*  Dobbs;  and,  thankful  for  the  appointment  of  a 
ruler  of  <<  known  alnlities  and  good  character" — for  so 
the  Assembly  described  him— ^tiiey  promised  to  <<  forget 
former  contests."  But  the  nevir  govem<Mr,  anxious  to  en- 
hance his  authority,  soon  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Assembly,  whose  speaker,  Starkie,  be  stigma- 
tized ^'  as  a  Republican  of  puritanic  humility,  but  im- 
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boonded  ambition." '    Starkie  was  treasurer  as  well  as  chaptsr 

XXVL 

qpeaker^     He  could  lend  money  to  the  delegates;  ^nd 

his  influence  far  exceeded  tbe,t  of  a  govetnor  <<  who  had  1755. 

not  the  power  of  rewarding  his  friends." 

In  South  Carolina^  as  in .  Maryland,  the  proposed 
gnint  of  supplies  was  defelited  by  a  violent  qiiarrdl  be* 
tween  6oyern9r  Glen,  the  council,  and  the  Assembly, 
as  to  the  method  of  raising  them,  Georgia  wa»  yet  too 
weak  to  look  beyond  her  own  narrow  settlements. 

After  twenty  years'  efibrts,  and  the  expenditure  of  par- 
liamentary grants  to  the  amount  of  more-than  $600,00(H 
£136,600,  besides  d£l 7,600  contributed,  by  private  os- 
tentatiofi  or  charity,  when' the  trustees  surrendered  their  1752. 
rights  under  the  charter,  Georgia  contained  only  three  ^^^ 
small  towps  and  some  scattered  plantations,  with  ^ven- 
teen  hundred  white  inhabitants  and  four  hundred  ne- 
groes. The  total  value  of  th^  exports  for  the  three 
years  preceding  had  hardly  amounted  to  $13,000.  The 
expectation  of  wine  and  drugs  had  been  totally  relin- 
quished, but  spme  hopes  of  silk  were  still  entertained. 

Just  after  the.  surrender  of  the  charter,  Georgia  re- 
ceived an  importaiit  accession.  The  people  of  Dorches- 
ter, in  South  Carolina— <-a  town  Iranded  some  fifty  years 
before  by  Puritan  emigrants  from  New  England,  and 
whose  inhabitants  still  preserved  their  original  church 
organization,  and  many  of  their  New  England  senti- 
mental—removed in  a  body,,  and  settled  on  the  River 
Blidway,  intermediate  between  the  Savannah  and  tiie 
Altamaha.        ... 

,    The  Board  of  Trade  having  reported  a  form  of  gov-  1754. 
emment  for  Georgia,  John  Reynolds,  a  captain  iii  the^^^'^ 
navy,  ^rived  soon  after  with  a  royal  commission  as  gov-  Oct.  39 
emor.     By  an  ordinance  of  the  governor  and. council,  a 
General  Court  of  two  judges  was  established,  with  juria- 
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CHAPTER  diotion.  in  all  criminal  matters,  and  in  all  oivil  oases  also 

XXVI. 

■        above  the  value  of  40«.,  with  an  i^>i^eal  to  the  goveraor 

1754.  and  oonncil  when  the  mutter  in  dispute  amounted  to 
j£300,  and  if  it  exceeded  £600  a  further  appeal  to  tiie 
king  in  oonneil.  The  govenuv  was  to  act  as  chancellor 
and  Admirally  judge.  '  Justices  of  the  peace  had  juris- 
diction in  idl  cases  under  40^  value.  AU  offenses  com- 
mitted by  slaves  were  to  be  tried  by  a  single  justice 
without  a  jury,  who  wis  to  award  execution,  and  iki 
capital  eases  to  set  a  value  <m  the  riave,  to  -be  paid  out 
of  the  public  lareasury. 

Reynolds  was  able  to  give  the  Board  of  Tr^c  but  a 
discouraging  account  of  the  state  of  the  province.  Iki 
his  first  dispcitch,  he  deeeribes  the  town  of  Savannah  as 
containing  <<  about  a  hundred  and  fiifty  housesi  all  wood- 
mi  ones,  very  small,  and  mostly  okL"  At  Ftederica, 
late  the  rival  of  Savannah,  Reynolds  feund  ^  the  fcitifir 
cfftions  entirely  decayed,  and  the  houses  fidling  down." 

1755.  The  General  Assembly  presentiy  met,  composed  of 
Jan.  7.  nineteen  delegates,  fior  whose  election  tb^  colony  had 

been  divided  into  three  districts.  The  delegates  were 
required  to  possess  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Voters 
must  possess  fifty  acres,  but  owners  of  town  lots  were 
presently  admitted  to  the  same  privilege.  The  governor 
made  a  <<  modest  and  judicious  speedi,"  to  wfaidi  Hie 
council  and  AssemUy  reined  in  the  same  spirit.  But 
the  infant  government  was  socni  endangered  by  the  n^ach* 
inations  of  ohe  Edmund  (}ray,  «<a  pretended  Quaker 
and  fugitive  from  justice  in  Virginia,"  who  gpX  a  ^^qual-^ 
ificaticm"  made  over  to  him,  and  procured  an  election  as 
a  representotive  from  Augusta.  He  had  sdme  scheme 
lor  engrossing  the  Indian  trade,  for  pr6moting  ^^ch  he 
was  ready,  it  was  said,  to  overturn  tiie  existing  govem- 
ment     He  persuaded  five  (rther  members  to  join  in  at- 
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tamptiiig  to  break  up  the  seBsion  by  withdrawing  from  chapter 
the  Assembly,  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  wfaioh,  and  fer  «e«^ng 
wnat  the  Assembly  called  a  <«  seditknis  letter/'  Gray  1755. 
and  four  others  were  expelled.  Twelve  aots  were  pass- 
ed, three  directed  against  the  late  disorganizers,  and  oth- 
ers for  training  the  miUtia,  laying  out  roads,  regulating 
feaoesj  erecting  a  mkrket  at  Savannali,  keying  up  the 
Hgfat-house  at  Tybee  Island,  for  the  regulation  and  goy- 
ernment  of -slaves,  ascertaining  the  rate  of  interest,  pro- 
viding^ the  support  of  government,  and  issuing  a  paper 
loan  of  j£3000 ;  but  this  last  act  was  disappoved  by  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  The  currency  of  Georgia  hitherto  had 
consisted  of  bills  of  exchange  in  smdll  sums,  payable  at 
sight,  drawn  on  the  trustees  in  London.  Prior  to  their 
surrender,  these  bills  had  been  mostly,  paid,  and  money 
was  lodged  to  meet  those  outstanding  at  par — a  rare  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  colonial  paper  money. 

A  French  squadrbn  destined  for  America  was  known 
to  be  fitting  out  at  Brest,  on  board  of  which  Dieskaa 
preeientiy  embarked  with  four  thousand  troops.  To  h^ 
tercept  this  squadron,  Boecaw^i  was  sent  with  a  British 
fleet  to  cruise  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Suspect- 
ing some  such  scheme,  most  of  the  French  ships  entered 
the  Gtilf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Quebec.  ,  Others,  passing  Bos- 
cawen  in  the  fi^g,  landed  a  thousand  men  at  Louisburg.  liaj. 
Two  only  of  the  French  transports,  with  eight  compa- 
nies on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  consequence  of  this  attack,  the  French- embassador 
was  recalled  from  London.  The  English  ministry  re-  Jnlj. 
torted  by  issuing  lottos  of  marque  and  reprisal,  under 
which  a  great  number  of  valuable  merchant  vessels  and 
not  less  than  seven  thousand  French  seamen  were  seized. 
The  French  complained  loudly  as  well  of  ^hese  aggres- 
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cHiPTEB  sions  as  of  Washington's  attack  on  Jumanville.     The 

...^....^  English,  in  excuse,  charged  the  French  with  invading 

1755   Virginia  and  Nova  Scotia.     Hostilities  were   abready 

flagrant,  but  neither  party  issued  as  yet  a  declaration 

of  war.     ' 

While  Boscawen  was  still  cruising  o^  Newjbundland, 
watching  for  the  French  fleet,  three  thousand  men  em- 
barked at  Boston  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  troops, 
forming  a  regiment  of  two  battalions,  were  >  led  by  John 
Winslow,  a  great-grandson  of  Edward  Winslow^  one  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Plymouth  cobny,  and  grandson  of  the 
commander  o(  the  New  England  forces  at  the  great 
swamp  fight  in  Philip'6  war ;  himself,  during  the 
previbus  war,  a  oaptaiA  in  Vernon's  West  India  expe- 
dition. It  was  principally  through  his  popularity  and 
influcAce  that  the  enlistments  had  been  procured.  He 
was  a  major  general  in  the  Massachusetts  militiai  but 
was  permaded  on  this  occasion  to  accept  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  ookmel.  Arrived  at  Chignectoi  at  the  head 
<^  3s  were  joined  by  three  hund- 

urrison  of  the  Britbh  posts  in 
Colonel  Moncton,  to  whom 
Eichusetts  commission  with  a 
s.  Under  his  command,  they 
ich.  forts  recently  established 
isthmus  at  Beau  Sejour  and 
Mne  1  irprise,  these  forts  made  but 

trifling  resistance.  The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's,  on  the  approach  pf  an  English  detachment,  was 
abandoned  and  burned.  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  had  been  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
French  colonists,  amounting  now  to  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand,  settled  principally  in  three  detached  bod* 
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tes  about  Betiu  Bassiii,  ^<  the  beaatiftil  basin"  of  Cbig*  chapter 
neoio,  on  the  no  less  beautiful  basin  of  Minas — ^the  two  _...^ 
divisions  into  which  the  upper  Bay  of  Fundy  divides  ]-*55. 
—and  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  basin  or  river  of  An- 
napolis. 

It  was  forty  years  since  Nova  Scotia  had  beeome  a 
Britidi  province ;  but  these  settlers,  who  had  more  than 
doubled  theur  number  in  the  interval,  continued  still 
French,  not  in  language,  religion,,  and  manners  only, 
but  also  in  attachments,  receiving  their  priests  from 
Canada,  and  always  ready  to  favor  any  movement  that 
tended  to  restore  them 'to  their  ancient  allegiance.     By 
tibe  terms  granted  when  the  British  authorities  ^  took 
possession  of  the  province,  they  were  excused  from  any 
obligation  to  bear  arms  against  France;  and  were  thence 
known  as  <<  French  neutrals."     But  they  did  not  act  up 
even  to  that  character.     Tbrci^  hundred  of  their  young 
men  had  been  taken  in  arms  at  the  surrender  of  ^Beati 
Sejour,  and  one  of  th^ir  priests  had  been  actively  em^ 
ployed  as  a  French  agent.     T 
pie  would  require  several  expen 
ed  to  quit  the  country,  and  a 
pleased,  they  would  retire  to  C 
and  strengthen  the  enemy  there 
adequate  to.  this  emergency,  L 
ernor  of  Nova  Scotia,  consulted 

tyn,  commanders  of  the  British  fleet,  which  bad  just  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  after  its  cruise  to  intercept  Dieskau. 
These  military  men  took  counsel  with  Belcher,  chief-  Julyss 
justice  of  the  province,  a  son  of  the  formpr  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  '  The  result  was,  notwithstanding  an 
express  provision  in  the  capitulation  of  Beau.  Sejour 
that  the  neighboring  inhabitants  should  not  be  disturb* 
ed,  a  plan  for  treacherously  kidnapping  the  Acadiens^ 
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CHAPTEE  and  transportiiig  them  to  th6  various  British  provinces* 
..__  The  capitidatioh  of  Bean  Sejow  did  not;  apply  to  the  set- 
1755.  tiements  of  Minas  and  Annapolis ;  but  the  people  there 
strenuously  denied  any  bomplicity  with  ihe  French  in- 
vaders, which  seems,  indeed,  in  their  case,  to  have  been 
nttiber  suspected  than  proved. 

.  The  Acadiens  had  preserved  all  tHe  gay  simpUqity  of 
ancient  French  .rural  manners*  Kever  v^as  there  a 
people  more  attached,  to  their  homeff,.or  who  bad  mor€( 
feasons  for  being  so.  They  lived  in  rustic  plenty,  snr- 
rounded  by  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  dravm^  abxmd- 
ant  crops  from  ^e  rich  levels,  fine  sediment  deposited  by 
tiie  tides  on  the  bordei^  of  the  basins,  and  which  their 
industry  had  diked  in  from  the  sea.  Knowing  how  much 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  <leepair,  the  ruthless,  design 
against  them  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Asseonbled 
Sept.  under  various  false  pretenses  at  their  parish  churches, 
they  were  surrounded  with  troops,  made  prisoners,  and 
hurried  on  board  the  ships  assigned  for  their  transporta- 
tion !  Wives  separated  from  their  husbands  in  the  con- 
fusioai  of  embarking,  and  children  from  their  parents, 
were  carried  off  to  distant  cokMiies,  never  again  to  see 
each  ot^er !  Their  lands,  crops,  cattle,  every  thing  ex«- 
oept  household  furniture,  which  they  could  not  ccurry 
away,  and  mcmey,  of  which  tiiey  had  little  or  none,  were 
declared  forfeit  to  ihe  crown ;  and,  to  insure  the  starva- 
tion of  BVLcHi  as  £ted  to  the  woods,  and  so  to  compel  their 
suri^nder,.  the  growing  crops  were  destroyed,  and  the 
bams  and  houses  bumed|  with  all  their  ^^ontents ! 

More  tiian  a  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  exiles,  car- 
ried to  Massachusetts,  Ibng  remained  a  Jburden  o];l  the 
public,  too  brok^-hearted  and  disconsolate  to  do  nmoh 
for  themselves.  Their  miffery  exeited  pity,  in  qiite  of 
the  angry  feeling  created  by  protracted  hostilities :  but 
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moll  was  stilly  in  New  England,  the  horror  of  popery,  that  chaptbic 

tiiey  were  not  allowed  to  console  themselves  by  the  oel-  ^^ ^ 

ebration  of  the  mass.  1755. 

To  jBTery  British  Nortii  American  ookmy  was  sent  a 
qoota  of  these  mis^able  people,  a  burden  on  the  publio 
charity,  lor  whidi  the  Assemblies  wete  called  on  to  pro- 
ride.  It  was  an  object  to  get  rid  of  them  as  speedily  as 
possible.  8<»iie  made^  their  way  Ito  France,  others  to 
Canada,  St.  Domingo,  and  Louisiana,  tiie  expenses  '<^ 
theii'  transport  being  paid  in  many  instances  by  the  colo- 
nial Assemblies.  .To  such  of  these  fugitives  as  escaped 
to  Louisiana,  lands  were  assigned  in  that  district  aboVe 
New  Orleans  still  known  as  the  Acadien  coast.  The 
lour  hundred  sent  to  Georgia  built  rude  boats,  and  coast- 
ed northward,  hc^itag  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Fuhdy.  Few, 
however,  were  so  lucky  as  to  regain  a  French  home  and 
the  ministrations  of  the  Catiiolic  faith.  The  greater 
part,  spiritless,  careless,  and  helpless^  died  in  exile,  vic- 
tims of  disappointment  and  despair.  Suqh  was  the  result  • 
of  that  rivalry  of  a  century  and  a  half  between  the  En- 
glish of  New  England  and  the  French  of  Acadie.  Silch 
is  religious  and  national  antipathy.  May  we  not  hope 
that  hatreds  so  atrocious  are  fast  dying  out  ? 

The  authors  of  this  cruel  scheme  had  been  confirmed 
in  their  purpose  by  a  repulse  wbioh  the  English  had, 
meanwhile,  sustained  in  the  attempt  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  Ohio.  Braddock'is  regulars  had  been  landed 
at  Alexandria,  a  small  town  lately  sprung  up  near  the 
head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Potomac.  But  great 
difficulties  veere  encountered  in  obtaining  provisions  and 
means  of  transportation.  The  contractoi^  perpetually 
fttiled  in  their  engagements,  and  Braddock  and  his  quar« 
ter-master,  both  men  of  violent  tempers,  gave  vent,  with 
very  little  reserve,  to  expressions  of  disgust  and  con« 
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CHAPTEa  temp^  for  the  colonists.  With  great  £ffioulty  the  troops 
vMcht^  (Pomberland,  where  they  oame  to  a  full  stop; 
1755.  Franklin,  in  his  character  of  deputy  post-mast^,  having 
visited  the  camp  to  arrange  a  post  ccmimuuieation  With 
Philadelphia,  by  assuming  responsibilities  on  his  own 
credit,  whidi  left  him,  in  the  end,  Iei-  considerable  1q8», 
obtained  wagons  and  horses  among  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  which  enabled  the  army  once  more  to  move 
June  10.  fiixrward.  The  regulars  had  been  joined  by  the  detadir 
ed  companies  of  the  Virginia  levies,  and-  the  whole  force 
now  amounted  to  twenty-two  hundred  men.  Washing- 
ton had  been  invited  by  Braddock  to  attend  him  as  an 
aid-de-camp. 

The  distance  to  Fort  Dn  Quesne  was  nearly  a  hnnd* 
red  and  thirty  miles,  oyer  several  dteep^  and  rough  ridges 
of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  Only  Indian  paths  yet  trav-. 
ersed  this  difficult  and  uninhajbited  country,  through 
which  the  troops  had  to- cut  a  road  for  the  wagons  and 
June  19.  artillery.  Vexed  at  this  delay,  Braddock  left  Colonel 
Dunbar  to  bring  up  the  heavy  baggage,  and. pushed  on 
in  advance,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  picked  men. 
He  was  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  the  nature,  of  the 
country  and  the  charapter  of  the  enemy  exposed  him, 
and  was  advised  tp  place  the  provincials  in  bis  front,  to 
scour  the  woods;  but  he  held  both  the  enemy  and  the 
provincials  in  too  much  contempt  tp  give  attentiop  to 
this  advice.  He  bad  gained  forty  miles  on  Dunbar,  and 
July  9.  was  now  witbiu  five  miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  when, 
about  noon,  just  after  fording  the  Monongahela  a  second 
timoj  his  vap,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Gage,  was  fired  upon  by  an  invisible  enemy.  The  as- 
sailants, some  two  hundred  French  and  six  hundred  In- 
dians, with  only  thirteen  French  officers,  and  none  above 
the  rank  of  captain,  were  posted  in  an  open  wood,  in  some 
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riiallow  undulations  juat  de«p  enough  io  oonoeal  them  chaptbe 
as  they  lay  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  high  grawi.  * 
Braddook's  main  body  hastened  up  with  the  artillery,  1755. 
but  the  unseen  enemy  oontinued  to  pour  in  a  deadly 
fire ;  and  i;he  British  troops,  seized  with  dudden  panio, 
were  throwi^  at  onoe  into  hopeless  oonfnsion.  In  vain 
the  general  exerted  hunself  to  restore  order.  He  bad 
five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  soon  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed. Not  less  than  sixty  offiecnrs,  ohosen  marks  for  the 
enemy's  bulletS)  w^e  killed  or  disabled ;  among  the  lat- 
ter,- Horatio  Gtites,  captain  of  one  of  the  independent 
companies,  and  twenty  years  afterward  a  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  The  provincials,  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  method  of  fighting,  alone  made  any  effectual 
resistance.  Washington,  still  weak  from  the  effects  at 
a  recent  fever,  put  himself  at  their  head.  They  were 
the  last  to  leave  the  field,  and  partially  covered  the  flight 
of  the  discomfited  regulars.  Delay  was  thus  given  for 
bringing  off  the  wounded,  but  the  baggage  and  artillery 
were  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The  English  lost,  in 
killed  and  disabled,  some  seven  hundred  men,  or  more 
than  half  their  force  engaged.  The  loss  of  the  French 
and  Indians  did  not  exceed  sixty.  The  victors,  intent 
on  the  spoils  of  the  field,  pursued  only-  a  few  miles,  but 
the  flying  troops  did  not  rally  till  they  reached  the  camp 
of  Dunbar,  who  abandcmed  the  expedition,  and,  having 
destroyed  all  the^  stores  not  needed  for  immediate  use, 
retired  first  to  Cumberland  dnd  then  to  Philadelphia. 

Shirley  meanwhile,  with  his  own  and  Pepperell's  reg- 
iment, lately  enlisted  in  New  Englapd,  and  some  irr^- 
ulars  and  Indians  drawn  from  New  York,  was  aa  the 
march  firom  Albany  to  Oswego,  wher^  he  proposed  to 
imbark  for  Niagara.  He  had  rivers  to  clear,  boats  to 
boild^  roads  to  cut,  and  provinons  and  munitions  to  trans- 
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cmrTKBL  port  tiuoaghthe  wilderness.    The  army  reached  Oswego 

J^  at  last,  but  seriously  disabled  by  siekness,  and  disoovuN 

1766.  aged  by  the  news  of  Braddook's  defeat,  whose  death 
A^s-  21-  raised  Shirley  to  the  ooimnand-in-chief,  in  which  he  was 

presently  confirmed  by  an  appointment  from  England. 

Two  strong  forts  were  built  eif,  Oswego,  ressels  were  pra- 

pared)  and  great  preparations  were  made  for  proceeding 

against  Niagara. 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  had  akeady  voted  ^£8000 

toiilrard  the  enlistment  in  Conaectioi^t  of  two  thousand 

additional  men  for  the  Niagara  and  Crown  Pdnt  expe* 

ditions.     After  hearing  of  Braddook's  defeat,  they  raised. 

four  hundred  men  of  their  own  in  addition  to  the  eiglit 
Sept.  2.  hundred  already  in  the  field.     Delancey,  though  he  was 

superseded  in  the  government  by  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a 

naval  cfficer,  still  retained  the  ptincipal  influenoe.    The 

population  Was  now  d6|766,  including  13,542  blacks. 
The  troops  destined  1 

some  six  thousand  men, 

Jersey,  and  New  York, 

man,  of  Connecticut,  to 

the  Hudson,  built  there 

Fort  Edward,    Johnson 

artillery,  assumed  the  <y 

George.    Die8kau,.mdan 

plain  with  three  thousan< 

ed  at  South  Bay,  the  sou 

had  pushed  on  toward  I 

it,  dreading  its  artillery,  or  for  some  other  cause,  he  sud« 

denly  changed  his  plan,  and  marched  to  attack  Johnson. 

Informed  of  his  approach,  Johnson  sent  forward  Colonel 

Williams  with  a  thousand  Massachusetts  troops,  and  a 

body  of  Mohawk  Indians  under  Hendrick,  a  famous  chief. 

In  a  narrow  and  rugged  defile,  about  three  miles  from 
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ihe  oamp)  this  detiudunent  enootuitered  the  whole  of  Dies-^  chaptee 

XXVL 

kau's  army.     Williams  and  Hendriok  were  slain,  and  __^ 
their  force  driven  back  in  confusion.     Williams  had  se-  1755. 
cured  himself  a  better  monument  than  any  victory  could  ^^'  ^ 
give.     While  passing  through  Albany  he  had  made  his 
will,  leaving  certain  property  to  found  a  free  school  for 
Western  Massachusetts,  sinoe  grown  into  ^<  Williams 
College." 

Following  up  the  defeated  troops,  Dieskau  assaulted 
Johnson's  camp.  It  was  protected  oa  both  sid0s  by  im- 
passable swamps,  and  in  front  by  a  breastwork  of  fallen 
trees.  Some  cannon,  just  brought  up  from-  Fort  Ed- 
ward, opened  an  unexpected  fire,  and  the  assailants  were 

kau,  mortally  wound- 
iins  of  his  army  fled 
I  was  estimated  at  a 
I  hundred. 

8,  on  their  way  from 
^  of  Dieskau's  Itrmy, 
owering   the   guard, 
me  day,  and  known 
)  proclaimed  through 
'hich  Johnson  was  re- 
d,  and  a  parliament- 
I  had  been  wounded 
it  troops  claimed  the 
man,  second  in  com- 
guished  as  an  active 
onary  major  general, 
[out  regiments.    One 
of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  was  led  by  Pomeroy,  who 
had  served  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  who  fought 
afterward  at  Bunker  Hill ;  another  by  Ruggles,  after- 
ward president  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.     The  per- 
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CHAPTER  sonal  history  of  Ruggles  serves  to  illustrate  the  simple 
■  maimers  bf  those  times.     S<m  of  a  miniateri  he  had  been 

1755.  edacated  at  Cambridge,  had  studied  law,  and  commenoed 
the  practice  of  it  in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  with  good 
success.  Marrying  the  widow  of  a  rich  inn-keeper,  he 
added  tavern-keeping  to  his  business  as  a  lawyer.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  entered  into  the  military  line,  and, 
being  a  man  of  energy  and  sense,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  the  next  five  years.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Gridley,  engineer  formerly  i^t  Loojbburg  and  afterward 
at  Bunker  Hill,  Fort  William  Henry  wad  built,  at  tha 
head  of  Lake  George — a  name  which  now  first  replaced 
that  of  St,  Sacrementf  given  toit  by  the  French  ^  century 
before  from  the  purity  of  its  waters.  But,  though  re-en- 
forced from  Massaotbusetts,  which,  on  heating  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  had  voted  two  thousand  additional  troops, 
Johnson  made  no  attempt  on  Crown  Point.  He  even  al- 
lowed the  French  to  establish  and  fortify  themselves  at 
Ticonderoga.  The  New  Englanders  aocused  him  of  in- 
capacity ;  but  he  alleged  the  want  of  provisions  and  of 
draft  cattle  sufficient  to  justify  active  operations. 

After  having  made  great  preparations  at  Oswego,  heavy 
rains  delayed  Shirley's  embarkation ;  and  finally,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions, the  enterprise  against  Niagara  was  given  over 

Oct.  S4.  for  the  season.  Shirley  left  seven  hundred  men  in  gar- 
rison at  Oswego ;  but  all  the  colonial  levies,  except  six 
hundred  men  to  garrison  Fort  William  Henry,  and  such 
troops  as  Massachusetts  kept  up  at  the  eastward  for 
firontier  defense,  were  marched  home  and  disbanded. 

.  The  firontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virgin- 
ia, uncovered  by  Dunbar's  precipitate  retreat,  were  ex- 
posed to  war  parties  of  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
The  discontented  Delawares,  on  the  nortiiem  borders  pf 
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PenDsylvania,  and  the  Shawanese,  in  the  interior,  ayailed  chaptbr 
themselves  of  this^  crisis  to  commence  hostilities.     Gov-      ^  - 
ernor  Morris  called  loudly  for  men  and  money  to  defend  1755. 
the  frontiers.  •  The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Assembly,  urged  a  liberal  grant     Drc^ping 
their  favorite  paper  money  project,  the  Assembly  voted  a    Jq^. 
tax  of  j£50,000,  to  be  levied  on  real  and  personal  estates, 
<<  not  excepting  those  of  the  prc^rietaries"**- a  clause,  as 
they  well  hne^^r^  as  contrary  as  the  paper  money  to  the  ^ 

governor's  instructions.  If  that  clause  might  bo  omit- 
ted, some  gentlemen  df  Philadelphia,  in  the  proprietary 
interest,  offered  to  contribute  dC5000,  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  proprietary  estates.  But  the 
Assembly  wishing  to  improve  this  emerg^icy  to  establish 
a  precedent,  dexterously  evaded  the  offer ;  the  governor 
stood  out,  and  the  bill  fell  to  .the  ground.  Dunbar's  reg- 
ulars, advancing  from  Philadelphia  toward  the  frontieri 
afforded  temporary  protection. 

To  furnish  funds  fiur  defending  their  frontiers,  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  voted  j£40,000  in  taxes,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  which  a  new  batch  of  treasury  notes  was  issued. 
To  Washington,  for  his  gallant  behavior  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  j£300  were  voted,  with  lesser  gratuities  to  sev- 
eral of  the  officers,  and  £5  to.  each  of  the  surviving  Vir- 
ginia privates  who  remained  in  the  service.  Among  the 
officers  thus  distinguished  were  Captain  Adam  Stephen 
and  Surgeon  Hector  Craig,  the  one  afterward  a  major 
general,  the  other  at  tiie  head  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  revolutionary  army.  The  Virginia  regiment  was 
reorganized,  and  Wa|bington,  again  placed  at  its  head, 
with  Stephen  £ox  lieutenant  colonel,  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  repelling  the  Indians,  whose  ravag|ds  now 
extended  as  far  as  Winchester.'  The  Assembly  of  Ma- 
ryland granted  j£6000  for.  the  defense  of  the  province,  * 
n. — ^G  o 
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QfurrBB,  and  an  additionil  ram  was  raised  by  Yohmtaary  suhson^ 


zx^ 


.tion.     A,  body  of  militia  presently  took  tke  field 


1765.  Qoremo)t  Sbarpe;  but  soon  a  dispate  arose  between 
Sbarpe  and  Dinwiddie  as  to  the  ofromand  of  Fort  dun* 
beriand.  The  pretensions  of  Dagi^radbky,  in  the  Mary- 
land servioei  who  bad  formerly  borne  a  tofsl  onmrtiissyon, 
and  who  olaimed  preoedenoe  on^thai.aooonnt  over  all 
officers  with  merely  colonial  commissions,  was  another 
source,  of  trouble ;  and  WaAington  presentiy  found  him* 
sdf  obliged  to  make  a  winter's  visit  to  Bpstcm,  to  ditain 
firom  Shirley  definitive  orders  on  that  poii^t. 

The  Quakers  Were  still  a  majority  in  the  Pennsylva* 
nia  Assembly,  but  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  loud 
cry  to  arms,  raised  in  Philadeigbia  aiid,re<^choed  firom 
ikff  firontiers,  oooauoned  by  Indian  ^lroad8  on  the  Jnni* 
ata  settiements.  '  The  preprictery  party  made  every  ef- 
fort,  and  not  without  sucoe^  to  stir  up  the  public  dis* 
9ontMit.  After  a  sharp  strug^e  with  the  ^vemor,  in 
oonsideratbn  of  a  voluntary  contribution  by  the  prqprie- 
NoT.  taries  of  £5000^  the  Assembly  consented  to  levy  a  tax 
of  £55,000,.  firom  wi^oh.  tiie  proprietary  estates  were 
exempted.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  was  specially 
intrusted  to  a  joint  eommittee  of  seven,  of  whom  a  ma- 
jority were  members  (tf  ABsembly,  which  committee  be- 
came tiie  manag^  of.  the  war  now  formally  declared 
against  the  Delawares  and  Sbawanese..  Thus  driven,^ 
fot  the  ^t  time,  to  <q>en  participation  in  war,  some  of 
the  Quaker  members  resigned  thdbr  seats  in  the  Assem- 
bly.  Others  declined  a  r^e-electicm.  The  rule  of  tha 
Quakers  came  to  an  end ;  but  th^  change  did  not  ree* 
oncQd  the  quarrel  between  the  pcv^piietariss  and  the  As* 
sembly,  which  inskted  as  strenuously  as  ever  on  tiie 
right  to  tax  the  proprietary  estates,,  estimated  now  at  tbe 
annual  value  of  near  j£30,000. 
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Toward  tbe  dhae  of  the  year,  Shirley  met  a  oomren-  ohaftcr 
thm  of  provincial  governors  at  New  Y<»k,  ^  « wfttign 
plans  for  the  next  eampaign.  Expeditieo^  against  Po^  1755< 
Dq  Quesne,  Niagara,  and  Crown  Point  were  agreed 
apon,  for  which,  twenty  thousand  men  woald  be  neoae* 
sary.  New  York  voted  seventeen' hundred  men  as  her 
quota,  and  issued  £40^000  in  pi4>er  to  support  them. 
But  th^  New  England  eoloniesv  exhausted  by  their  late 
efforts,  and  disgusted  by  ill  success,  did  not  respond  to 
the  expectations  of  Shirley.  FeeUy  snpperted  in  his 
own  province,  ihe  oommander-in^duef'waa  fiercely  as* 
sailed  by  Johnson  and  Deknoey,  who  ascribed  to  his 
alleged  want  of  military  expeadenQCf^  thB.iill  success  of  the 
late  expeditions  against.  Niagara,  and  Oro^wp  Point,  and 
whose  intrigues  presently  proctorod  his* recall. 

Acts  were  passsd  ia  Pennsylvania  for  enrolling  a  1756. 
volunteer  militia  uid  for  raising  rangers  by  enlistment.  ^^ 
Having  been  veij  aoiive  in  pcoburing  these  enaetments, 
Fjranklin  undertook  tiie  military  ootnmand  of  the  frontier 
with  the  rank  of  eokmel,  and,  under  his  direoticmi  ak^g 
tiie  base  of  the  Kittaniny  Mountains,  from  the  Dela». 
ware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  chain  of  li^rta  and  block- 
houses  was  erected,  commanding  the  most  important 
passes,  and  inckwing  the  greater  part  of  the  settlements. 
This  volunteer  militia,  however,  was  fiur  from  satisfec* 
tory  to  the  proprietary  party,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  obstruct  it,  and  the  act,  at  the  request  of  the 
proprietaries,  was  presently  set  aside  by  a  royal  veto. 
On  the  other- hand,  some  of  the  sturdier  Qimkers  pro* 
tested  against  a  tax,  for  war  purposes,  and  advised  a 
passive  resistance  to  it$  collection.  WiUiam  Denny^  a 
military  officer,  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Morris  as  Ifadd 
deputy  governor. 

The  proprietary  of  Maryland  having  relinquished  his 
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cHJtiER  claim  to  the  fines  and  forfeitures,  the  Assembly  granted 
■  ■  d£40,000,  principally  in  paper  money.     A  provision  that 
1756.  papists  should  pay  double  taxes  toward  the  redemption 
^^^^^"^'  of  this  paper  evinced  the  still  existing  force  of  sectariaii 
hostility.     The  lands  and  manors  of  the.  proprietary  were 
also  included  among  the  articles  taxed.     Fort  Cumber- 
land was  too  far  in  advance  to  be  of  any  use,  and  a  new 
fort,  called  Fredisric,  was  built  at  that  bend. of  the  Po- 
tomac which  approaches  nearest  the  Pennsylvania  line, 

jPifteen  hundred  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  com- 
manded,by  Washington,  and  scattered  in  fort^,  afforded 
but  an  imperfect  defense  to  tiie  suffering  inhabitants 
of  the  Virginia  Valley ,  most  of  whom  abandoned  their 
fiurms.  In  apology  for  the  small  number  of  these  forces, 
Dinwiddle  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  <<  We  dare  not 
part  with  any  of  our  white  men  to  any  distance,  as  we 
must  have  a  watchful  eye  over  our  negro  slaves."  Du- 
mas, the  conqueror  of  Braddock,  in  command  at  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  and^De  Celeron  ait  Detroit,  were  constantly 
stimulating  the  Indians.  Du  Quesne  having  returned  to 
th^  marine  service,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavag- 
nal  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor  of 
New  France. 

The  French  had  all  along  offered  to  treat;  but  they  de- 
manded as  a  preliminary  the  restoration  of  the  merchant 
ships  seized  by  the  English-^-4ui  act  which  they  complain- 
ed of  as  piratical.    When  this  was  refiised,  they  commis- 
siom 
a  fle 
this 
verii 
coloi 
burs< 
feat. 
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Amerioan  regiment,  to  be  oomposed  of  four  battalions  of  chapier 
a  thousand  men  each  ;  but  the  assi^ment — ^with  a  view  w__ 
to  enlistments  among  the  Germans— of  seventy  (reduced  175b 
afterward  to  forty)  eommissions  in  this  regiment  to  for- 
eign officers,  gave  great  offense  in  the  colonies ;  ieis  did 
another  act  for  the  enlistment  of  indented  servants  upon 
a  compensatioil  to  be  paid  to  their  masters  for  the  valu4> 
of  their  time. 

'All  hopes  of  reconciliation  being  now  over,  England 
formally  declared  war  against  France,  to  which   the  May  i-^ 
French  courts  speedily  responded. 

Vigorous  measures  were  meanwhile  in  progress  for 
the  supply  and  re-enforoement  of  Oswego.  Bradstreet, 
of  New  York,  appointed  commissary  general,  employed 
in  this  service  forty  companies  of  boattnen,  each  of  &fty 
men.     Under  him,  Philip  Schuyler  took  bis  first  lessons  •* 

in  the  art  of  war.  William  Alexander,  auotfaer  native 
of  New  York,  J^nown  afterward  in  the  revolutionary  ar- 
mies as  Lord  Stirling,  acted  as  Shirley's  military  secre- 
tary. By  promises  of  parliamentary  reimbursementt) 
and  the  advance  to  Massachusetts  of  £20fi00  out  of  the 
king's  money  in  his  bands,  Shirley  assembled  at  Albany 
seven  thousand  provincials,  chiefly  of  New  England,  un- 
der the  .command  of  General  Winslow.     The  remains  of 

June  'Z^ 
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CHAPTER  bulk  of  the  army  against  Tiooodesoga  and  Crpwn  Point, 
rKrhWft  one  of  the  regnlair  r^naents  miMcohed  mnder  Qen- 
1756.  era!  Webb  to  re-eo&roe  O^wego-^-a  movement  too  late. 

Wlule  tt^e  English  army  lay  idl^  at  Aibi^ny,  short  of 
provisions,  and  suffering. froqi  the  small-pox^  Montoalmi 
Dieskaxi's  suooefisor,  lately  arrived  |rom  f^rance  with  a 
re-^if(»roement  of  troops,  had  asoended  the  St.  Lawrenoe, 
.  had  orossed  Lake  Ontario,  had  landed  near  Oswego  ynHb. 
aforoe  of  five  thousand  men,  regulars,  Canadian  militia, 
and  Indicins,  and  bad  laid  siege  to  the  &rts.  One  of 
them  was  abandoned  as  Untenable.  ^  Colonel  Mer oeir,  the 
commanding  officer,  was  killed.  The  dispirited  troops, 
'  An».i4.  aft^  a  short  bombardment,  surrendered  a?  prisoners  of 
war.  Upward  of  a  thousand  men,  a  hundred  &nd  thirty* 
five  pieoes^of  artiUery^  a:  great  quantity  of,  stores  and 
prov]4oiis,  and  a'  fleet  of  boats  and  nnall  vessels,  built 
the  year  before  foor  the  Niagara  expeditian,  fell  into  the 
liands  of  Montcalm,  , 

To  please  the  Six  Natio&s,  who  bad  never  been  well 
satisfied,  at  the  existence  x>f  this  post  in  the  center  of 
their  territcHr^,  tiie  French  commander,  with  grei^t  poli- 
.  oy,  destroyed  the  forts,  and  by  this  concession  induced 
the  Indians  to  take,  a  position  of  neutrality.  The  fall 
of  Oswego  occasioned  almost  as  much  alarm  as  the  de- 
feat of  Braddock  the  year  before.  I'he  British  ttoapB^ 
cm  the  march  under  Webb,  fell  back  with  terror  and  pre- 
^itatkm  to  Albany.  Orders  were  sent  io  give  ovet  the 
march  on  Ticonderoga,  and  to  devote  the  efforts  of  that 
army  to  strengthen  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry. 

As  the  season  advanced  and  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired, the  provincials  were  disbanded.  The  loss  by  sick- 
ness had  been  very  severe,  and  many  died  after  their  re- 
torn.  The  regulars,  except  small  garrisons  at  Forts 
Edwa  1  and  William  Henry,  went  into  winter  quarters 
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at  New  YcMrk  and  Albany — ^not,  howeyar,  till  they  had  c^^^O' 
first  been  employed  in  keeping  the  peaoe  between  Maa*       "^ 
•achtwetts  and  New  York.    As  the  Mttemente  approadi-  1759. 
ed  each  other,  the  brandary  dispute  between  those  two 
provinces  l^td  reached  the  extremity  of  riot  and  blood- 
shed.   Loadoon's  demand  at  New  York  for  patuitoufs 
quarters  fos  his  officers  involved  him  in  a  violent  quar- 
rel with  the  oitiaens,  whom  he. .  frightened^  at  last^  into 
obedieoiCe. . 

More  money  b^iiig  absolutely  ii^oessary  for  the  de£«Me 
of  the  Arontiersr  by  a  sort  of  oompromise  between  the 
goventor  mid  the  Ass^nbly  1^  Pennsylvania  ^30,000 
were  voted,  to  be  issi^ed  in  paper,  and  redeemed  by  a  ten  Jobs. 
years'  continuance  of  the  lately-expired  excise,  to  be  ap- 
propriated toweprd  the  wpport  of  twenty  "five  compaiuos 
of  rangers.  Franklin  having  retired  from  the  military 
service,  Armstrong — afterwavd  a  general  in  tiie  revo- 
lutionary army— -was  comnussioaed  as  colonel,  and  he 
soon  distinguifiihed  himself  by  a  successful  expedition 
against  Kittening,  a  hostile  Indian  town  on  the  Allegany.  Sapt 
Mercer,  a  Scotch  physidaivr-ri^rward  also  .a  revdlution- 
ary  general — served  in  the  same  expedition  as  captaiii. 
The  hostile  Indians,  thus  attacked  in  .their  own  villages, 
retired  furtbet  to  the  W66t;  yet  scalping  p^drties  occa- 
sioaally  p^etrated  within  Ubittf  miles  of  Philad^diia. 
Large  premiums  were  ofiered  by  the  Assembly  for  In- 
dian piriaoners  and  Indiafti  scalps^  The  feleling  dn  the 
frontier  against  the  Indians  was  very  bitter.  Tte  Mo- 
ravian  mSssioniatfiss,  isome  of  winse^  Indian  convsorts  had 
been  seduoed  to  join  the  ho^ile  ^rties,  became  objecte  of 
susjHoion.  There  were  tiiose,  howeyer,  among  the  Quidc- 
ers,  still  true  to  their  pacific  prininplfi%  who  insisted,  aid 
nort  entirely  without  reason,  that  the  Delawares,  ^o  long 
firiendly  to  Petmiifflvanift,  hiad  ast  been^driiiren  into  hos- 
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CHAPTER  tilities  except  by  wrongs  and  introsions  that  onght  to 

'^  be  redressed.     They  formed  a.n  association,  contributed 

1756.  money,. and  opened  a  communication  with  the  Indians 
for  tBe  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace.  Several  ocm- 
fer^es,  not  wholly  unsuccessful^  Were  held  with  this  in- 
tent at  Easton.  Sir  William  Johnson  complained,  in* 
dSed,  that  the  Quakers  had  intruded  upon  his  office  of 
Indian  agent  and  sole  negotiator.  Qthers  alleged  that 
by  this  interference  claims  were  suggested  which  other* 
wise  the  Indiabd  fiever  would  have  thought  of.  It  was 
oonsidered  a  gre^t  innovation  upon  the  usual  course  of 
Indian  treaties  wb^i  Tedyuscung,  the  Delaware  chief, 
in  oae-.of  the  conferences  at  Easton,  had  for  his  secretary 
Charleft^Thbmpson,  master  of  the  Quaker  academy  at 
.  Philadelphia  (afterward  secretary  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress). ,  In  spite  of  obloquy  heaped  upon  them,  in  spite 
of  accusations  of  partiality  to  the  Indians  and  treachery 
to  the  white  race,  the  Quakers  still  persevered ;  and  a 
ireaty  h^d  the  next  year  at  I^anca^ter,  at  which  dele* 
gates  firom  the  Six  Nations  were  also  present,  afforded  a 
partial  relief  to  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Carolinas,  thus-  far,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of 
war;  but  Berious  apprehensions  began  to  be  fejt  lest 
the  Cherokees  might  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance. 
Though  very  ill  armed,  they  could  muster  three  or  four 
thousand  warriors.  In  a  treaty  held  with  them  thie  year 
before,.  Governor  Glen  had  obtained  an  extensive  ces- 
sbn  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  South  Carolina; 
after  which,  in  accordance,  as  it  is  said,  with  long-re- 
peated solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  he  built 
Fort  Prince  George^  on  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Savannah,  within  gun^^shot  of  Kee-o-wee,  the  principal 
village  of  the  Lower  Cherokees.  Another  fort,  in  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Cherokees,  on  the  head  vraters  of 
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the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  jnnotion  of  that  river  with  CBmp 
the  Tellico,  one  of  its  southeastern  branohes,  was  also     , 
ereoted  by^  Glen's  orders,  and  named  Fort  Loudoun,  after  1756. 
the  oommander-in-diief. 

In  ocmsequenoe  of  a  violent  dispute  witii  the  Aflsem^ 
htjp  in  which  Gl^i  and  his  oounoil  had  involved  them- 
selves, no  military  supplies  bad  hitherto  been  granted  by 
South  Carolina.  This  quarrel  abated  on  the  arrival  of 
a  new  governor,  William  H.  Littleton,  a  cadet  of  the  no- 
ble fieunily  of  that  name.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  d£4000 
toward  enlisting  two  companies,  to  which  a  third  was 
preeentiiy  added,  as  garrisons  for  the  forts.  But  the 
slave  population  of  South  Carolina  was  still  more  pre- 
ponderant than  in  Virginia.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
enlist  men,  and  the  province  presently  received'  as  wel- 
come guests  half  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Americans, 
with  three  hundred  colonial  levies  from  Ncnrth  Cardina, 
and  others  from  Virginia. 

The  plan  for  the  next  campaign,  proposed  by  Loudoun 
at  the  annual  military  council,  held  this  year  at  Boston,  Jan.  19 
was  limited  to  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  and  an  expedi- 
tion against  Loubburg.  To  serve  as  garrisons  for  Ports 
William  Henry  and  Edward,  Loudoun  called  on  New 
England  for  four  thousand,  and  on  New  York  and  New 
'  Jersey  for  two  thousand  men.  Gt)vernor  Hardy  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  naval  command.  Lieutenant-governor  Delan- 
cey  reassumed  the  administration  of  New  York.  The 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey  took  advantage  of  thul  occasion 
to  put  out  a  new  issue  of  paper  money.  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  suffered  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Delawaree,  against  whom  it  continued  necessary  to 
guard. 

To  aid  in  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Stan* 
wix  was  stationed  in  the  interior,  with  five  companies 
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c^kPTEB  of  tbe  |U)yal.Amerioaiis ;  tot  thk  was  only  granted  |qq 
^vMaditkni  that  two  hundred  repmits  should  be  enlirted 
1767.  for  that  regiment^  to  serve  in  South  Caioliaa.  .  The 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  again  yiddiugy  bed  ve^d  a  levy 
April  <^  dClQO^OOO)  without  iaeiiSt^  tin  thmr  <daica  to  tax 
the  pr(4>rietafjr  eaitates.  But  th^  pifotesled  that  tiiey 
did  it  through  oomfiialsiou,  and  they  sent  Franklin  as 
their  ^gent  to  Eng^d  to  ui^  theilr  oomplaintB.  The 
charter  authorised  the  proprietaries,  their  deputies,  and 
lieutenants  to  make  laws  <<  aooording  .to  their  best  disdre- 
tion^''  bgr  end  with  the  «dyioe  and  oonsent  of  .the  freemen. 
The  Assembly  took  th^  ground  that  the  proprietary  in- 
struottdns  to  the  deputy  governors,  being  a  restraint  i:qpon 
their  diaoretiony  were  therefoce  illegal  and  void. 

Washingtaa»  witii  the  Virginia  levies,  continued  to 
WLtoh  the  frontiers  of  that  .province.  But  no  scheme 
of  defense  obold  iinsweir  miibh  purpose-so  long  as  the 
French  held.Fort  Du  Qu^sne;  .  The  delonse  of  ^he  fron- 
<;«1t9.  tiers  thyis  provided  f(»r,  Loudoun  sailed  from  New  York 
.with  si^  thousand  vegulars^  inclndmg  late  re-enforoements 
from  England.  At  Halilax  he  was  joined  by  an  English 
ieet  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Holfoome, 
with  six  thousand  adcbtional  soldiers  on  board.  But 
Jjooiaburg  was  discovered  to  have  a  larger  garrisoa  than 
had  heoi  supposed ;  aiid  while  Ixrudonn  lingered  with 
ehajrapteristio  indeoisicm^  seveoteon  Frendi  shtpe  of  the 
•Une  andiored  in  the  harlK»r,  and  made  aitadc  wholly  put 
0f  the  question^  Loudoun  then  re-embarked  his  fnroes 
and  retunied  to  New  York. 

,  Not  only  had  Shirley  lost  his  military  conunand^  the 
machinations  of  his  enemias  had  deprived  him  of  his  gov- 
ernment also.  It  was  given  to  Thomas  Pownall,  whose 
brother  wus  set^setary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Pownall 
Jiad  first  come  to  America  with  the  nnfinrtunate  Bit  Baa- 
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vers  Osborne,     j^lding  a  oommMmcm  as  lieutenant  gov-  gqaptex 
ernor  of  New  Jeisey,  he  had  been  preaent  at  the  Albany 
Coogiemt  and  afterward  at  the  military  oonyeBtiDif  at  1757. 
Alexandria.     Though  he  had  reoeived  some  faTon  Irom 
Shirley,  he  joined  the  party  against  him,  and,  having 
gcoe  to  England,  had  obtained  there  the  governnnaat  of 
Massachusetts.     Pownadl  had  hardly  reaohed  the  prac?w    joij. 
inooi  the  administoation  of  whioh  for  iour  months  past 
had  been  in  the  bands  of  tiie  ooundl  by  the  death  of 
Li^iltenant-gQTemolr  Phippa,  when  an  express  amved 
from  F<^  Gdward  with  alarming  news  of  a  Frenoti  in- 
vasion. 

The  British  army  drawn  aaide  for  the  futila  attack 
oiBt  Louisburg,  Montoalm,  with  eight  thortsand  dMB,  ih- 
oluding  the  garrisons  of  Qrown  Point  and  Tioonderoga, 
ascended  Ijake  George,  limded  at  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henrjr.'  Polonel 
Monroe,  the  English  officer  ilk  command,  had  a  garrison 
of  two  thon/94nd  men.  Genial  Webb  lay  at  Fort  Eld- 
ward,  oQly  fourteen  miles  diirtant^  with  four  thousand 
troops.  Montcalm  pressed  the  attack  with  Yigcur.  No 
movement  was  made  from  Fort  Edward  for  Mciiroe's 
relief.  His  ammonitian  was  exhausted;  and,  after  a 
si^  days'  siege,  he  fot|i)d  himself  obliged  to  capitulate.  Aug.  • 
The  gai^rison  were  to  tnarch  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
aud  were  t6  be  protected  with  their  baggie  ad  fiur  as 
Fort  Edward.  Montcalm's  Indian  allies,  dissatisfied  with 
these  terms,  and  greedy  for  plunder,  attodked  the  retreat- 
ing and  disarmed  troops*  MoDlroe,  with  the  greater  part 
of  tiie  men,  fell  back  to  the  French  camp  to  demand  pro* 
teotion.  About  six  hundred  fled  into  the  woods,  and  the 
first  who  reached  Fort  Edward  r^rted  tiie  nuMSsaore  of 
ihe  otherb.  Some  few  were  killed  or  nemr  Imbrd  of; 
the  rest  came  in  one  after  another,  many  having  lost 
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CHAPTER  their  way  and  suffered  extreme  hardships.     Frye,  the 

oommander  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  after  wandering 

1757.  about  some  days,  reached  Fort  Edward  with  no  clothes 
but  his  shirt. 

The  £edl  of  Fort  William  Henry  occasioned  even  great- 
er alarm  than  flie  loss  of  Oswego  the  year  before.  Pow- 
nall  appointed  Sir  William  PeppereU  lieutenant  gmeral 
of  Massachusetts.  Orders  were  issued  for  calling  out 
the  militia,  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  assembled  in 
arms.  Satisfied  with  having  caused  so  much  terror  and 
ttrpeose,.  Montcalm,  without  attempting  any  tiling  fur- 
ther, retired  again  to  Canada. 

The  arrival  of  Pownall  mad^  a  considerable  change  in 
the  politics  of  Miassachusetts.     By  taking  Otis,  of  Barn- 
stable, speaker  of  the  House,  and  other  opponents  of  Shir- 
ley, into  favor,  according  to  Hutchinson,  who  was  pres- 
ently appointed  lieutenant  governor,  he  disgusted  the  old 
friends  of  government,  and  greatly  weakened  the  govern- 
ment party.     Oti»  was  promised  a  seat  on  the  bench  ol 
the  Supreme  Court ;  his  son,  a  young  lawyer  of  shin- 
ing  abilities,  was  appointed  advocate  of  the  Admiralty. 
Though  Pownall^s  habits  were  rather  freer  than  suited 
*     the  New  England  standard,  these  concessions  to  the  op- 
position, his  frank  manners,  and  liberal  political  views, 
served  to  make  him  very  populair. 
A-ig.  81.      On  the  death  of  the  aged  Belcher,  Pownall  went  to 
New  Jersey  to  assume  authority  as  lieutenant  govem^l 
]^t  he  found  it  impracticable  to  govern  both  provinces 
at  the  same  time.     The  government  of  New  Jersey, 
'after  rem^ing  for  some  months  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  council,  was  transferred  to  Francis  Ber- 
nard, a  practitioner  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts. 
'.     The  Massachusetts  General  Court  had  provided  bar- 
*  , ., ,        racks  at  th^  oastb  lor  such  British  troops  as  might  bo 
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sent  to  the  province.     But  some  ojficers  on  the  reoroit-  chaptbr 

XXVL 

ing  service,  finding  the  distance  inconvenient,  demanded 
to  be  quartered  in  the  town.  They  insisted  on  the  pro-  1757. 
visions  of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  but  the  magistrates  to  whom 
they  applied  denied -that  act  to  be  in  force  in  the  colonies. 
Loudoun  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  officers ;  he  * 
declared  « that  in  time  of  war  the,  rules  and  customs  Nor  15. 
of  war  must  govern,"  and  threatened  to  send  troops  to 
Boston  id  enforce.the  demand  if  not  granted  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  To  avoid  this  extremity,  the  General  Court 
passed  a  law  of  tiieir  own,  enacting  some  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  Loudon,  through 
Pownall's  persuasions,  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
this  partial  concession.  The  General  Court  di^d  not  deny 
the  power  of  ParliaiQent  to  quarter  troops  in  America. 
Their  ground  was,  that  the  act,  in'  its  terms,  did  not 
extend  tp  the  colonies.  A  similar  dispute  occurred  in 
South  Carolina,  where  great  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  finding  winter  quarters  for  the  Royal  Americans. 

The  first  royal  governor  of  Georgia,-and  his  secretary, 
William  Little,  having  involved  themselves  in  a  violent 
controversy  with  the  Assembly,  Beynolds  had  been  super- 
seded by  Henry  Ellis,  a  prot6g6  of  the  Earl  of  Halifiu,  Feb.  in 
the  head,  of  an  expedition,  some  nine  years  before,  for 
the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage.     The  population 
of  Georgia  now  amounted  to  six  tiiou^iand.     On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  Reynolds  had  enlisted  twenty- 
rangers,  but  the  quarrel  with  the  Assembly  prevented  ' 
any  provision  for  paying  them.     After  Ellis's  arrival, 
the  Assembly  voted  money  for  greeting  log  forts  at  Sa*   • 
vannah,  Augusta,  Ogeechee,  Midway,  and  New  loiv^r- 
ness.    Ellis  applied  himself  to  the  preservation  of  a  good 
understanding  with  the  neighboring  Creeks   and  the 
Spanish  governor  of  .Florida.     The  rangers  were  taken 
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OHAPTEB  into  the  kinff's  pay^  and  EUb  obtained  from  Colonel 
Bonqoet,  oommanding  in  South  Carolina,  a  hundred  pro- 

1757.  vincial  troops  of  Virginia,  to  W  qtiartered  in  Satannab. 
Oct.  86.  A  solemn  eoonoil  was  presently  held  with  the  Creeks, 
Nor.  8.  and^a  new  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  with  that  power- 

*  fnl  confederaoy.  A  long  dispute  had  been  pending,  in 
'  which  the  Creeks  tdok  a.  deep  interiBfi^  growing  out  of 
the  claims  of  Mary,  the  Indiim  interpifeter,  of  i^ose 
seMoes  Oglethorpe  had  availed  hiniself  on  his  first  ar- 
rival in  Savannah.  After  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, she  had  married  a  second  White  man,  and,  upon  his 
death,  a  third — no  less  a  person  than  Thomas  Bosoms 
worth,  who  had  first  beeii  Oglethoi^s  agent  for  Indian 
aflfairs,  but  afterward  had  gone  to  England^  bad  obtained 
hdy  orders,  and  returned  to  Georgia  as  the  successor  of 
^e  Wesleys  and  TX^tefield.  The  Creeks  had  made  a 
conveyance  to  Mary  of  their  reservation  of  the  islands 
on  thd  cbafit  and  tiie  tract  just  above  Savannah.  She 
also  claimed  a  large  amount  as  arrears  of  her  salary  as 
colonial  interp)*eter.  After  a  twelve  years'  controversy, 
which  at  times  had  tiireatened  an  Indian  war,  the  mat- 
1759,  ter  wa^t  finaUy  settled  by  a  oompromise,  securing  to  Mary 
and  ber  husband  the  title  to  the  island,  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's, and  the  payment  of  £2000  arrears  out  of  tiie  sales 
of  the  other  reserved  landi^     Another  tiiin^g  accomplished 

1758.  by  EUis  was  the  division  of  the  colony  into  eight  parish- 
es, and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
law,  with  a  salary  of  £25  to  each  parish  minisTter. 

To  the  Wflur  in  America,  and  the  simultaneous  contelit 
between  the  English  and  French  East  India  Compailies 
on  the  other  nde  of  the  globe,  had  been  JBkdded  a  military 
struggle/the  greatest  the  world  had  yet  seen,  carried  on 
in  the  heart  ot  Europe.  France  and  Austria,  forgetting 
their  ancient  rivalriesi  and  supported  by  Russia  and 
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most  of  the  Qermanio  States,  had  united  against  Prns-  chapter 


XXTL 


sia  and  Hanover.     The  Hanoverian  army  had  subimt- . 
ted  to  the  disgraoefol  oapitnlation  of  Closter-Seven ;  that  1757. 
prinoipality  had  been  occupied  by  the  French ;  and  it 
required  all  the  energy  and  military  genius  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia  to  save  him  from  a  similar  fi&te. 

In  America,  after  three  campaigns,  and  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  pdrt  of  the  English,  the  French  still  held 
possession  of  almost  .aU  the  territory  in  dispute.  They 
had  been  expelled,  indeed,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but 
Louisburg,  oommanding  the'  entrance  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Frontenac  arid  Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario,  Ptesque 
Jab  0a  Lake  Erie,  and  tl^  chain  of  posts  thence  to  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  were  still  ki  their  hands.  They  had 
eti>eUed  the  English  fiM^m  tiieir  amnent  post  of  Oswego, 
bad  driven  them  .from  La^e  Qeorge,  and.  had  conlpdled 
the  Six  Natii^  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  A  devastating 
Indian  war  was  raging  along  the.  whole  northwestern 
frontier  of  the  British  colonies.  A  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec,  aojtosa  the  Merrimao  and  Conneotictit 
to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  and  thence  across  the 
Mohawk,  the  Ddaware,  and  the  Susquehanna  to  Fort 
Frederic  on  the  Potomac,  marked  the  exterior  liaut  oi 
the  settlements;  but  Indian  scalping  parties  penetrated 
into  the  very  center  of  Massachusetts,  approached  within 
a  dioxt  distance  of  Philadelphia,  and  k^t  Maryland  and 
Vij^ginia  in  constant  alarm. 
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XXVIL 

TOE  FOIJJITH  INTEIICO- 

EORGEIII.    THE  ENGLISH 

NORTH  OF  THE  GULP  OP 

IISSIPPL    LOCAL  APFAIRSf. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONIES* 

It  ILLIAM  PITT,  afterward  Earl  of  Chatham,  took 
CHAPTER  adroit  advantage  of  the  popular  disoontent  at  the  ill  suo- 

oess  of  thd  war  io  foroe  himself  to  a  ohief  seat  in  th» 

1757.  British  cabinet — a  station  whioh  he  owed  more  to  h» 
.  ^^'  energy  and  eloquence  than  to  court  favor,  or  to  the  in- 
fluence of  family  or  party  connections,  hitherto,  iu  En- 
gland, the  chief  avenues  to  power.  Leaving  to  Newcas- 
tle, who  still  acted  as  nominal  head  of  the  ministry,  the 
details  of  the  domestic  administration,  Pitt,  as  secretary 
of  state,  with  the  cipher  Hdderness  as  his  coUeague  in^ 
that  department,  assumed  to  himself  the  control  of  for- 
eign and  colonial  afiairs,  and  the  entire  management  of 
the  war. 

Determined  on  a  vigorous  campaign  in  America,  he 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  colonies^  in  which  he  called 
for  twenty  thousand  men,  and  as  many  more  as  could 
be  furmshed.  The  crown  would  provide  arms,  ammu- 
nition, tenjfcs,  and  provisicms ;  the  colonies  were  to  raise, 
clothe^  and  pay  the  levies;  but  fov  all  these  expenses 
Pitt  promised  a  parliamentary  reimbursement — a  prom- 
ise whioh  acted  like  magic.  Massadiusetts  voted  seven 
thousand  meui  besides  six  hundred  maintained  fer  firont- 
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idr  deSeuBe^     To  fill  up  this  quota,  soldiors  were  dxaft^  cH^raui 

dd  from  the  militia  and  obliged  to  aef  ve.     The  advanoes 

oi  Massachusetts  during  the  ydar  were  not  less  t^an  a  1758^ 
.  million  of  dollars.     Individual  Boston  merchants  paid 
taxes  to  the  amotmt  of  $200<X     The  tax  on  real  estate 
amounted  to  two  thirds  the  income.     The  insolveneies 
occasioned  by  the  prossi^re  of  the  war  gave  rise  to  a 
bankrupt  act,  but  this  was  disallowed  in  England.     Con« 
neoticut  voted  five  tUoustnd  men.    New  Hampshire  luid 
Bhode  Island  furnished  each  a  regiment  of  five  hundred 
radix.    The  New  York  quota  of  one  thousand  seven  hund- 
red men  was  ^raised  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty.     The  New  Jersey  regiment  was  enlarged  to  a* 
thoui^d.     The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated 
£100,000  toward  bnnging  two  thousand  seven  hund-       ^ 
r^d  men  into  the  field.     Virginia  raised  two  thousand 
men.  t    ' 

To  co-operate  with  these  oolonial  levifes,  whose  officers, 
as^igh  as  colonels,  were  now  recognized,' two  thousand 
Sbotch  Highlanders  were  enlisted.  Large  re-enforce- 
ments were  also  sent  from  England,  made  disposable  by  ,  « 
a  plan  which  Pitt  had  adopted  for  intrusting  the  local  ^ 
defense  of  Qreat  Britain  to  an  organized  and  active  body 
of  militia ;  and  by  means  of  these  various  arrangements, 
Aberorombie,  appointed  commander-in-chief,  found  fifty 
thousand  men  at  hii^  disposal^— of  whom,  including  the 
Royal  Americans,  twenty-two  thousand  were  regulars. 

The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  able 
to  bear  arms  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand ;  and  these 
had  been  so  constaatly  called  off  for  military  service^ 
that  cultivation  had  beeii  neglected, 
fering  almost  a  fanune.     The  reg 
from  four  to  five  thousand;  nor 
any  further  aid. 

n.— H  H 
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CHAPTER      Shirley's  schemes  of  conquest,  were  now  renewed* 
.,._  Louisbnrg,  Tioonderoga,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  were  all 

1758.  to  be  struck  at  once.     The  first  blow  fell  on  Louisburg. 

•^"°®  ®-  Boscawen  appeared  before  that  fortress  with  thirty-eight, 
ships  of  war,  convoying  from  HaUfiaa:  an  army  of  four- 
teen thousand  men,  chiefly  regulars,  under  General  Am- 
herst, but  including,  also,  a  strong  detachment  of  New 
England  troops.  Liouisburg  was  held  by  a  garrison  of 
three  thousand  men ;  eleven  ships  of  war  'lay  in  the 
harbor.  But  the  works  were  too  much  out  of  repair  to 
Y^thstand  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege ;  and  the 
garrison,  after  sufiering  severe  loss,  found  themselves 

July  %7.  obliged  to  capitulate.  This  capitulation  included  not 
Louisburg  only,  but  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  St. 
John's  {now  Prince  Edward's),  and  their  dependencies. 
The  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war ;  the  inhabitants, 
many  of  them  refiigees  from  Acadie,  were  shipped  to 
France.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  French  attempts  at 
colonization  in  tiie  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  which  now 
passisd  into ' exclusive  English  occupation..  Amherst 
sailed  with  his  army  for  Boston,  and  thence  marched  to 
tiie^  western  frontier;  < 

While  the  siege  of  Louisburg  was  going  on,  Aber- 
crombie,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  embarked  at  Fort 
William  Henry  in  flat  boats  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and, 

Ji4j  6.  passing  down  Lak^  George,  landed  near  its  outlet  The 
van,  advancing  in  some  confusion  through  the  woods, 
encountered  a  French  scouting  party  which  hcul  also 
lost  its  way,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  fell  Lord 
Howe,  a  yom^  officer  who  hml  made  himself  very  pop- 
ular with  the  pro'vincials,  and  to  whose  memory  Massa- 
chusetts erected  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ticonderoga  was  held  by  some  two  thousand  French 
soldiers.     As  re-enforcements  were  said  to  be  approach* 
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ing,  Aberorombie,  without  waiting  for  his  artillery,  rash-  ghaptee 
ly  ordered  an  assault.  The  rear  and  sides  of  the  fnrt 
were  covered  by  water,  afad  the  front  by  a  morass.  The  1758. 
storming  party  were  ordered  to  rush  swiftly  through  the  ^^  *• 
enemy's  fire,  reserving  their  own  till  they  had  passed 
the  breastwork.  But  that  breastwork  was  nine  feet 
high,  much  stronger  than  was  expected,  and  guarded,  in 
addition,  by  trees  felled,  with  their  branches  sharp^ied, 
and  pointing  outward  like  so  many  lances  against  the 
assailants.  After  a  four  hours'  struggle,  and  the  losa  in 
^ed  and  wounded  of  two  thousan(^  men,  Abercrombie 
abandoned  the  attack,  and  the  next  day  made  a  precip- 
itate and  disorderly  retreat  to  Pcwrt  William  Henry. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Charles  Lee,  then  a  captain 
in  the  British  service,  afterward  first  major  general  of 
fbe  revolutionary  army.  In  consequenob  of  this  defeat, 
Abercrombie  was  superseded,  and  the  command-in-q)iief 
given  to  Amherst. 

Though  ^no  further  attempt  was  made  on  Ticonderoga, 
Aberdrombie's  ferces  were  not  wholly  idle.  With  a  de« 
tachment  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  pr^oinncials  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  Bradstreet  marched  to 
Oswego,  embarked  there  in  vessels  already  provided, 
and,  having  ascended  the  lake,  landed  at  Fort  Frcmtenac. 
That  place  w^  untenable.  The  feeble  garrison,  \aken 
entirely  by  surprise,  speedily  surrendered.  Nine  armed  Aug.  35 
vessels  were  captured ;  and  the  fort,  with  a  large  store 
of  provisions,  was  destroyed.  Bradstreet's  loss  by  the 
enemy  was  inconsiderable ;  but  not  lesa  than  five  hund« 
red  men  perished  by  sickness.  These  troops,  on  their 
return,  assisted  in  building  Fort  StanwiZj  intermediate 
between  Oswego  and  Albany,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  flourishing.  Village  of  Rome.  Among  the  officers 
under  Bradstreet  were  WoodhuU,  who  fell  nineteen  years 
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cHyTER  afterward  on  Long  Island,  and  Van  Bchaiok,  afterward  a 

■  bolonjel  in  the  New  York  revolutionary  line. 

1758.  ThQ  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  been 
Gon^mitted  to  G^eral  Forbes,  with  an  army  of  seven 
thousand  men,  Highlanders,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
,  levies,  the  Boyal  Amerioans  recalled  from  South  Caro* 
Una,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  Cherok^  Indians.  The 
Virginia  troops  concentrated  at  Cumberland ;  those  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Raystown,  now  Bedfordy  at* the  head  of 
,  the  Juniata.  Washington  advised  to  march  from  Cum- 
berland along  the  road  out  by  Braddock's  army ;  but 
Bouquet  was  of  a  di£krent  opinion,  and,  under  his  advice, 
Forbes  ordered  a  new  road  to  be  opened  from  Raystown. 
With  an  advanced  division  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
.  men.  Bouquet  presently  reached  I^oyal  Hanna,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Kiskiminitas,  where  soon  after  was  built 
Fo9f  Ligvnier,  Eight  hundred  men,  sent  forward  un- 
der Major  Grant,  approached  close  to  Fort  Du  Quesne, 

Sept.  15.  but  were- driven  back  with  very  heavy  loss,  Gh-ant  him- 
*  self  being  taken  prisoner.     The  enemy  presently  attack- 

Oct.  12. -ed  Bouquet  in  his  camp,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  ar- 
tillery. The  obstacles  along  the  new  route  proved  very 
serious ;  ai^d  the  Yirginia  Assembly,  in  a  ^te  of  dis- 
oouraguneht,  r^isplved  to  withdraw  a  part  of  tiieir  troops. 

Nov.  s.  Forbes  at  last  join^  Bouquet  with  the  main  body, 
himself  borne  sick  in  a  litter ;  but  the  army,  weakened 
by  desertion  and  4i8pifited  by  disease,  was  still  fifty 
miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  sepi^rated  from  it  by 
an  immense,  forest  without  a  road.  Winter  also  was 
close  at  hand.  A  council  of  war  advised  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise  ;  but,  before  any  retrograde  mo- 
tion was  madCf  three  prisoners,  accidentally  taken,  re- 

NoT.  IS.  vealed  the  feebleness  of  the  enemy,  l^heblow  struck  by 
Bradstreet  at  Fort  Frontenac  had  b^en  felt  on  the  Ohio 
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in  the  fetilure  of  expected  sapplies,  and  the  French^  in  chaftsr 
oonsequenoe,  had  been  deserted  by  the  greftter  part  of  .......^ 

their  Indian  allies.  Inspired  with  fresb  ardor,  and  leav-  1758.  ' 
ing  baggage  and  artillery  behind,  the  troops,  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  pushed  forward,  at  a  rate,  however,  of  less  than 
ten  miles  a  day.  The  day  before  they  reached  the  fort, 
the  French  garrison,  reduoed  to  less  than  five  hundred 
men,  set  fire'  to  the  works,  and  retired  down  the  rivefr.  Nor.  34. 
Hngb  Mercer,  wittr  a  Virginia  detachment,  was  left  to 
hdd  this  important  post,  for  the  possession  of  which  the 
war  bad  dommenoed,  and  which  was  now  named  Fort 
Pitt  by  the  captors.  The  rest  of  the  army  hastened  to 
return  before  the  setting  in  of  winter^  '  Fruits  of  this 
conquest  were  speedily  realized  in  the  inclination. of  the 
neighboriog  Indians  for  peace.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
were  now  relieved  from  Indian  incursions.  Already  a 
treaty  had  been  held  .at  Easton  with  the  Six  Nations 
%nd  their  dependent  tribes,  the  DelaWares  and  others,  1^ 
which  peace  was  onoe  more  restored  to  the  firontiers  of 
Pennsylvania^  the  proprietaries  relinquishing-  all  claim  to 
the  country  west  of  the  main  AUegahy^diain. 

Only  the  Eastern  Indians  still  lemlEiined  hostile.  To 
hold  them  in  check,  and  to  out  oif  their  oommunioatifm 
with  Canada,  Fort  Poumail  was  presently  built  on  the 
Penobscot,  the  first  penenanent  Englidi  oocupation  of 
that  region. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Pennsylvimia  Assembly  iri* 
«mphed  at  last.  Tired  of  struggling  on  unpaid — ^fot 
tiiey  resoluiiely  refused  to  vote  him  any  salary  unless  he 
would  come  to  tiieir  terms — Governor  Denny  Consented 
to  a  tax  act  in  which  the  proprietary  estates  were'  in* 
eluded.  The  Assembly  had  indenmified  him  against 
the  forfoitujre  of  the  bond  by  which  be  bad  bound  him- 
self to  obey  his  instructions,  and  they  rewarded  this 
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CHAPTER  and  other  complianoes  by  liberal  grants  of  salary.     But 

this  violation  of  his  instructions  very  soon  cost  Denny 

1769;  his  office. 

Seconded  by  an  eager  Parliament^  Pitt  resolved  to  fol- 
low up  the  suoeesses  of  the  late  campaign  by  an  attack 
on  Canada — an  intention  communicated  under  an  oath 
of  secrecy  to  the  colonial  Assemblies.  Stimulated  by 
the  prompt  reimbursement  of  their  last  year's  expenses 
to  the  amount  of  near  a  million  of  dollars,  the.  Assem- 
blies, acted  witii  promptitude  and  energy.  With  the 
opening  of  the  qpring  twenty  thousand  colonial  soldiers 
were  again  in  the  field,  and  to  enable  the  commiBsariat 
department,  which  found  it  difficult  to  sell  bills  on  the 
British  treasury,  to  provide  provisions  for  the  troops,  the. 
Assemblies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  advanced  a 
large  sum  in  paper  money. 

The  plan  now  adopted  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  uot  materially  different  firom  that  which  Phipps  and 
Wanren  had  successively  &iled  to  execute.  Amherst  ad- 
vanced by  way  of  Lake  Cbamplain  with  twelve  thousand 
regulars  and  provincials ;  Wolfe,  a  young  generid  who 
had  clistinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  hav- 
ing sailed  early  in  the  spring  fi:om  England,  escorted 
.  Jinie.  by  a  powerfcd  fleet,' made  his  appearance  in  the  fit.  Law- 
rence with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  regular  troops  in 
three  brigades,  commanded  by  Moncton,  Townsheoki,  and 
Murray.  The  danger  of  Quebec  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  garrisons  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and 
inly,  botii  those  jdaces  soon,  without  any  serious  struggle,  pass- 
ed into  Amherst^s  hands.  ' 

According  to  the  scheme  of  operations,  Amherst  should 
have  proceeded  down  Lake  Champlain  to  join  Wolfe  be. 
fore  Quebec,  or,  at  least,  to  effect  a  diversion  by  attadc- 
ing  Montreal ;  but  the  want  of  vessels  rendered  this  move- 
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ment  impoesible.     With  Amherst  was  a  body  of  New  chjjto 
Hampshire  Sangers,  tinder  Major  Rogers,  distinguish^         . 
as  a  partisan  officer,  in  whose  corps  serred  as  captain  1759. 
John  Stark,  a  brigadier  afterward  in  the  revolutionary 
army.     Two  hundred  of  these  rangers  were  detached    Sept. 
firom  Crown  Point  against  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, whose  inhabitants  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
New  England  frontier.     Enriched  by  plunder  and  the 
ransom  of  their  captives,  these  Indians,  had  a  handsome 
CatholiQ  chape],  with  plate  and  ornaments.     Their  vil* 
lage  was  adorned  by  numerous  scalps,  trophies  of  victo- 
ry, stretched  on  hoops,  and  elevated  on  poles.,    The  rang* 
erd  accomplished  their  march.through  the  woods,  and  took 
the  village  entirely  by  surprise.     A  large  part  of  the    Oot. 
warriors  were  slain;  the  village-*— as  had  b^qf^ned  so 
often  in  New  England — ^was  first  plundered,  and  then 
burned.     Their  oliject  thus  accomplished,  fearing  lest 
their  trail  from  Crown  Point  might  be  watched,  the  vic- 
tors attempted  to  return  by  way^  of  Lake  Memphrema^  ' 
gog  and  the  Connecticut    But  their  provisions  fell  short ; 
some  perished  &r  want  of  food  ;  some  were  killed  by  the 
pursuing  Indians.     The  greater  part,  however,  reached^ 
at  last,  the  upperpiost  settlements  on  the  Connecticut, 
just  below  Bellows  Falls,  and  thence  made  good,  their 
retreat  to  Crown  Point. 

In  pursuance  of  the  original  jdan  of  campaign,  a  third 
army,  composed  principally  of  pjrovincials,  and  command- 
ed by  General  Prideaux,  had  been  collected  at  Oswego  for 
an  attack  on  Niagara.  Notwithstanding  the  late  treaty 
of  neutrality,  the  influence  of  Sir  "William  Johnson  had 
induced  a  lar^e  body  of  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  to 
join  this  army.  After  a  prosperous  voyage  from  Os- 
wego, Prideaux  landed  at  Niagara  an^  opened  his  bat-  Juij? 
teriep,  but  was  soon  ^ed  by  the  borsting  pf  a  gun^ 
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CHAPTER  when  Johnson  suooeededto  the  diief  opmmand.     Twelini 

hundred  Frenoh  regtdaarfi,  drawn  from  tiie  westc^rn  posts, 

1759.  and  followed  by  an  equal  foroe  of  Indian  auxiliaries* 
designed  to  raise  the  siege.  Aware  of  their  approaeh, 
Johnson  took  an  advantageous  position  in  advanoe  of 
July  S8.  tiie  fort.  The  reKeving  £6roe  was  totally  routed/  aild  a 
large  part  taken  prisdners.  The  fort  surrendered  the 
next  day,  and  six  hundred  men  with  it.  Aoeording  to 
the  iplan  of  operations,  Johnson  should  have  descended 
Lake  Chitario  to  oo-operate  on  the  St.  Lawrenoe  with 
Amherst  and. Wolfe ;  but  the  want  of  propt&r  shipping, 
the  small  suj^y  of  provisions,  and  the  inoumbranoe  of 
the  Frendi  prisoners,  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 

*  Deprived  tiius  of  all  cooperation,  Wolfe  was  left  to  ht- 
siego  Quebec  alone.  Occupying  a  point  of  land  on  the 
nc^h  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  protected  on  the  south 
by  that  river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  tributary  stream 
fkf  the  St.  Charles,  Quebec  consisted  then,  as  now,  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  both  regularly  fortified.  The 
lower. town  wad  built  on  a  narrow  beach  at  the  water's 
edge,  above  which  rbse  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  an  al- 
most perpendicular  range  of  lofty  rocks,  forming  the  river 
banks.  On  the  level  of  these  heights  stretched  a  wide 
plain,  on  which  the  uj^r  town  was  built.  Overhang- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence,  and  extending  fbr  a  great  distance 
above  the  town,  the  heights  seemed  to  aiSbrd  on  tiiat 
side  an  almost  impregnable  defense.  Several  floating 
batteries  and  armed  vessels  were  moored  ill  the  St 
Charles,  and  beyond  it,  in  a  camp  strongly  intrenched, 
and  covered  by  the  Montmorency,  anothear  and  larger 
river,  which  enters  the  St.  L&wrence  a  short  distance 
liekw  Q:uebec,  lay  Montcaln^'s  army,  almost  equal  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Wolfe,  but  composed  largely  of  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians.    Every  exerticm  had  been  tnade  for 
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the  defense  of  tbe  city ;  bnty^firom  causes  already  men-  csmn 
tioned,  the  supply  orprovisions  was  very  limited.  _—_ 

Wolfe  had  landed  on  the  fertile  island  of  Orleans,  jusf;  1769. 
below  the  town.     His  naval  superiority  gave  him  full  J<umS7 
,eommand  of  the  river.     After  a  slight  skirmishi  he  gain- 
ed  possessioii  of  Point  Levi,  held  by  a  bodfy  of  French 
troops,  on  tiie  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  opposite 
Quebec,  where  he  erected  batteries^  which  set  fire  to  and 
destroyed  the  Cathedral  and  many  houses;  but  the  dis- 
tance was  too.  great- fer  any  eflbct  on  the  fortifications. 
Wdfe  then  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  below  the  town,  July  S. 
intending  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Montmorency,  and 
to  bring  Montcalm  to  an  action.     The  French  were  very 
sbroh^y  posted,  and  the  impetuosity  of  Wdfe's  advanced 
party,  which  rushed  to  the  attadc  before  support  was  Jolysi 
ready,  obliged  him  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  five  bundled 
men« 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  destroy  the  French  sbip»' 
ping,  and  to  alarm  and  draw  out  the  gfurrison  by  descents 
above  tbo  town.  One  valuable  magazine  was  destroyed ; 
a  great  many  houses  were  burned ;  much  plunder  was 
made ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  out  out  the  French  ships ; 
and^  td  guard  against  future  attacks,  Montcalm  sent  De 
Bougainville  up  the  river  with  fifteen  hundred  m^L 

The  prospect  was  v^ry  discouraging.  The  season  fbi 
action  was  fest  passing.  Nothing  bad  been  heard  of  the 
forces  designed  to  co-operate  from  the  side  of  New  York 
except  reports  from  tbe  enemy  of  the  retreat  of  Am- 
herst. Though  8u£fering  firom  severe  illness,  instead  of 
despairing,  Wolfe  embraced  the  bold  proposal  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  thus 
to  approach  the  city  on  the  side  where  its  defenses  w^c^ 
feeblest.  Above  Quebec-there  was  a  narrow  beach  suf- 
fident  to  afibrd  a-practiQable  landing  place ;  but  it  might 
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iaakteh  easily  be  missed  in  the  dark ;  and  the  heights  rose  so 

^ '^^  steep  above  it,  that  ei^en  by  daylight  an4  unopposed,  Hie 

1759.  asoent  was  matter  of  hazard  and  diffioolty.  •  Should  the 
Freneh  be  on  their  guard,  repulse  was  inevitable. 

Sept  12.  /  The  army,  placed  on  ^hip-board,,  moved  up  the  river 
several  miles  beyond  the  proposed  landing-plaoe.  To 
distrapt  attention  and  eonceal  the  real  design,  a  show 
was  made  of  disembarking  at  dev^al  points.  When 
night  had  set  in,  ^t-bottpmed  boats,  with  the  soldiers  on 
board,  fell  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  and,  carefully 
avoiding  ihe  French  sentinels,  succeeded  in  finding  the 
beach.  The  light  troops  were  led  by  Colond  Howe, 
afterward  Sir  William,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  armies  in  America.  Assisted  by  the  ragged  pro- 
jections of  the  rooks  and  the  branches  of  trees,  they  mi^le 
their  way  up  the  heights,  and;  having  dispersed  a  small 
forge .  stationed  there,  cohered  the  ascent  of  the  main 

Sept.  18.  body:  Early  in  the  morning,  the  whole  British  army 
ai^peared  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  To  m6et 
this  unexpected  movement,  Montcalm  put  his  troops  in 
motion.  Nothing  now  but  a  victory  could  prevent  a 
siege  and  save  the  city:  He  advanced,  accordingly,  in 
order  of  battle.  Bodies  of  Indians  and  Canadians  in  his 
firont  kept  up  an  irregular  but  galling  fire.  Wolfe  gave 
•  orders  to  disregard  these  skirmishers,  and  ta  wait  the 
approach  of  the  main  body.  The  French  had  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  English)  when  their  advance 
was  checked  by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketify  and  grape. 
iBight  or  ten  six-pounders,  dragged  up  the  heights  by 
the  seamen,  were  brought  into  line  aft^  the  action  be^ 
gan.  The  French  appear  to  have  had  but  two  small 
field-pieces.*  The  battle  raged  fiercest  on  the  right  of 
the  English  and  the  left  of  the  French,  where  the  two 
generals  were  respectively  stationed  opposite  each  other 
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Though  abeady  twice  woanded,  Wolfe  gave  orders  for  qhapteb 

the  Qharge.     He  fell,  wounded  a  third  timid,  and  mortal- 

ly;  but  the  grenadiers  still  advano^  .  The  French,  1759 
close  pressed  by  the  English  bayonets  and  the  broad- 
swords of  the  Scotch  Higjiland  regiments,  began  to  give 
way.  To  complete  their  confusion,  Montcalm  fell  with 
a  moirtal  wound.  .  The  whole  French  line  was  soon  in 
disorder.  Five  hundred  Frenchmen  were  killed ;  a 
thousand,  including  the  wounded,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  linglish  loss  amounted  to  six  hundred  killed  and 
wotlnded.  A  part  of  the  dispersed  anny  escaped  into  the 
toi^,  but  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  retired  across  the  St 
Charles.  Hardly  was  the  battle  over  when  De  Bougain-  • 
ville  made  his  appearance,  marching  hastily  down  the 
river.  An  hour  or  two  sooner,  and  he  might,  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  As  it  was,  after  col- 
lecting the  fugitives  from  behind  the  St.  Charles,-  he  re- 
tired agai|i  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Preparati(Mis  for  besieging  the  city  were  commenced 
by  Townshend,  whom  Wolfe's  death  and  Moncton's  se- 
vere wound  had  made  commander-in<^chief,  but  through 
lack  of  provisions  it  i^urrendered  on  capitulation  five  Sept  u 
days  after  the  battle — ^the  regulars  to  be  sent  to  France, 
the  inhabitants  to  be  guaranteed  their  property  and  re- 
ligion. General  Murray,  with  five  thousand  Inen,  was 
left  in  garrison.  The  fleet,  with  the  sick  and  the 
French  prisoners,  has|tened  to  anticipate  the  approach- 
ing frost  by  retiring  to  HalifEuc,  where  the  ships  were  to 
winter. 

The  Cherokees,  who  had  accompanied  Forbes  in  his 
expedition  against  Fort  Du  Qn^sne,  returning  home 
along  the  mountains,  had  involved  themselves  in  quar- 
rels with  the  ]i>aek  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the;Carolina8| 
in  which  several,  both  Indians  and  white  men^  had  been 
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CHAPTER  killed.     Some  chiefisr,  who  b&d  proceeded  to.  Charleston  to 

xxvn.  • 

^ aarrange  this  dispute,  were  reoeived  by  Governor  Little- 

1759.  ton  in  very  haughty  style,  and  he  presently  marohed  into 
Oct    ^Q.  Cherokee!  country  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 

men,  contributed  by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  English.  He 
was  soon  gM,  however,  of  any  apology  for  retiring. 
His  troops  proved  very  insubordinate;  the  small-pox 
br<^e  out  among  them ;  and,  having  accepted  twenty- 
two  Indian  hostages  as  security  fot  peace  and  the  future 

1 760.  delivery  of  the  murderers,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
Jan.     ^jj  Y^^^  jjj  haste  and  confusion. 

The  hostages,  including  several  principal  chiefs  and 
warriors,  were  plaoed  for  safe  keeping  in  Fort  Prince 
George,  at  the  head  of  the  Savannah.  No  sooner  was 
Littldton's  army  gone,. than  the  Cherokees  attempted  to 
ttitrap  into  their  power  the  commahder  of  that  post,  knd, 
apprehensive  of  some  plan  for  the  rescue  of  the  hostages, 
he  gave  orders  to  put  them  in  irons.  They  resisted; 
and  a  soldier  having  been  wounded  in  the  struggle,  his 
infuriated  (Companions  fell  upon  19ie  prisoners  and  put 
them  all  to  death.  Indignant  at  this  outrage,  the  Cher- 
okees  beleaguered  the  fort,  and  sent  out  war  parties  in 
every  direction  to  attack  tl^e  frontiers. '  The  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  in  great  alarms  voted  a  thousahd 
men,  and  ofTeted  a  ptemium  of  £25  for  every  Indian^ 
scalp.  North  Cardina  offered  a  similar  premium,  and 
authorised,  in  addition,  the  holding  of  Indian  captives  as 
slaves.  An  express,  asking  assistance,  was  sent  to  O^i- 
eral  Amherst,  wh6  detached  twelve  hundred  men,  under 
Cdonel  Montgomery,  Highlanders  and  Royal  Americans, 
to  be  stationed  on  the  western  frontier,' wiih  orders  to 
make  a  dash  at  the  Cherokees,  but  to  return  in  season 
for  the  next  campaign  against  Canada. 
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Pronu^ed  to  the  government  o£  Jamaioa,  Littleton  had  chaptbr 
rengned  tiie  administraticm  of  South  Carolina  to  Will-      • 
iftm  Bxdl|  the  lieutenant  gbvernory  a  native  of  the  prov-  1760. 
inee/  whose  father,  of  the  same  name,  had  formerly  ad- 
ministered the  government  as  president  of  the  oonnoiL 
Bull,  a  man  of  talents  and  oharaoter,  had  reoeived  at 
Leyden  a  medical  degree— the  first,  or  one  of  the  first, 
^ver  obtained  by  a  native  Anglo- American.     With  some 
short  intervals,  during  which  Thomas  Boone,  Lord  Charles 
IVtontague,  and  Xiord  William  Campbell  noted  as  govern*'  * 
ors,  he  continued,  as  lieutenant  governor,  at  the  head  of 
a£BEurs  till  South  Carolina  ceased  to  be  a  British  province. 

Joining  his  forces  with  the  provincial  levies^  Mont- 
gomery entered  the  Cherokee  country,  raised  the  block- 
ade of  Fort  Prince  Gtoorge,  and  ravaged  the  neighboring 
district  Marching  then  upon  Etchde,^  the  chief  village 
of  the  Middle  Cherokees,  witiun  five  miles  of  that 
place  he  encountered  a,  large  body  of  Indians,  strongly  June  27. 
posted  in  a  difficult  defile,  from  Which  they  ^  were  only 
driven  after  a  very  severe  struggle ;  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  Montgonxery  was  himself  repulsed.  At 
all  events,  he  i^tired  to  Charleston,  and,  in  obedienoe 
to  bis  orders,  prepared  to  embark  for  service  at  the  north. 
When  this  determination  'became  known,  the  province* 
wins  thro^  into  tiie  utnjost  orinsternation.  The  As- 
sembly declared  t&emselves  unabte  to  raise  men  to  pro- 
tect the  frontiers;  and  a  detachment  of  four  hundred 
regulars  was  presently  conceded  to  Bull's  earnest  scdici- 
tations. 

During  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  tiie  Western  In- 
dians, as  one  means  of  raising  supplies,  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  by  two  or  three  successive  acta,  had  carried  the 
five  per  cent,  standing  duty  on  imported  slaves  as  high 
as  twenty  per  cent.     This  duty  having  <<  been  found 
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CHAPTER  very  burdensome  to  {he  fedr  parcbaser,  a  great  disad- 


zxvn. 


.  vantage  to  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  lands 

1760.  in  the  oolony,  introductive  of  many  frauds,  and  not  to 
answer  the  end  tiiereby  intended,- inasmuch  as  the  s^me 
prevents  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  thereby  lessen^ 

May.  the  Amd  arising  from  the  duty,''  it  was  now  reduced  to 
ten  per  oent. — a  positive  and  d^stinot  legislative  asser*^ 
tion,  notwithstanding  what  Jefferson  has  represented  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  Virginia  duty  on  slaves  was  im- 
posed for  revenue  only.     An  attempt  was  made  at  the 

1761.  next  session  to  reinstate  the  former  duty.  It  was  zeal- 
ously urged  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  young  member  ar- 
dent for  liberty,  land,  after  a  hot  debate,  it  was  carried 
by  one  vote,  but  was  defeated  by  the  governor's  veto 

The  piropvietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  disgusted  at  Den- 
ny's faithlessness,  had  prevailed  upon  Hamilton  to  ac- 
cept again  the  office  of  deputy  governor.  Bound  by 
Denny's  oonsent,  though  given  against  their  instructio9 
— such  was  the  constitutional  doctrine*  ^tablished  in 
Pennsylvania — the  Pemu  petitioned  for  the  royal  veto 
on  seventeen  acts  wtkieh  he  had  passed,  including  the  tax 
act  above  referred  to.  Franklin,  as  agent  for  the  As- 
sembly on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proprietaries  on  the 
lune.  other,  were  beard  by  their  counsel  before  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In .  giving  their  decision,  the  Lords  of  Trade 
commented  in  very  severe  terms  on  the  evident.  coUusi<»i 
between  the  Assembly  and  Denny,  evinced  by  a  grant 
to  the  governor  of  a  distinct  sum  of  money  for  consent- 
ing to  each  of  the  obnoxious  acts.  Of  those  acts  six 
were  disallowed ;  but,  on  the  great  poii^  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  pDoprietaicy  estates^  the  Assembly  triumphed. 
The  Board  of  Trade  required,  indeed,  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  act,  to  which  Franklin  readily  assented  on 
behalf  of  the  province.     The  Assembly  gave  him  a  vote 
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of  thanks ;  but  they  hesitated  in  fulfilling  the  agreement  chaptbr 
he  had  made ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  dispute  with . 


tite  fNToprietaries  broke  out  with  more  violence  than  ever.  1760. 

After  the  fidl  of  Quebeo^^Yaudreuil,  the  governor  gen« 
eral  of  Canada,  had  oohoentrated  all  his  foroes  a^t  Mon- 
treal, and,  during  the  winter,  had  made  every  possible 
preparation  for  attempting  the  recovery  of  the  capital 
befiire  the  garrison  could  be  relieved.  As  soon  as  the 
melting  of  the  ice  Would  permit,  M.  De  Levi  advanced 
for  that  purpose  with  ten  tiiousand  men.  The  English 
garrison  had  suffered  during  the  winter  for  want  of 
firesh'  provisions.  A  thousand  soldiers  had  died  of  the 
scurvy.  Murray  could  hardly  muster  three  thousand 
men  fit  for  duty.  Anxiofus,  however,  to  avoid  a  siege, 
and  trusting  to  his  superior  discipline,  he  marched  out, 
and  gave  battle  at  Sillery.  He  was  beaten,  however,  April  36. 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery  and  a  thousand  mien, 
Wad  driven  back  to  Quebec,  and  besieged  there.  Some 
ships,  dispatched  from. England  very  eariy  in  the  season, 
presently  arrived  with  supplies,  anticipating  not  only  th^  May  9 
French  fleet,  but  the  English  squadron  also  which  had 
wintered  at  Halifax.  Alarmed  at  their  appearance,  and 
supposing  that  the  whole  English  fleet  had  arrived,  M. 
De  Levi  gave  over  th^  siege,  and  retired  precipitately  to  May  10. 
Montreal.  Against  this  last  stronghold  of  the  enemy 
all  efforts  were  now  directed.  \ 

Anxious  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the 
northern  colonies  zealously  contributed  men  and  money. 
Three  armies  were  soon  in  motion.  Amherst,  at  the 
head  often  thousand  men,  besides  a  thousand  Indians  of 
the  6ix  Nations  led  by  Johnson,  embarked  at  Oswego, 
and  sailed  down  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mont- 
real, where  he  was  met  hy  Murray  with  four  thousand  S^  5. 
men  frpm  Quebec.     Haviland  arrived  the  next  day,  with 
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GBAPTER  a  third  army  of  three  thenaand  fire  hundred  men^  by 

way  of  Lake  Champlain.     The  forea  thus  assembled  was 

1760.  quite  over^diehning.  Be^iistance  was  not  to  be  tbonght 
ot  The  Frenoh  governor  signed  a  oapitulatioot  by  wbioh 
he  gave  up  not  only  Montreal,  but  Presque  Isle,  Detroit, 
Maokinaw,  and  .all  the  other  posts  of  Western  Canada^ 
The  regular  troops,  about  four  tiiousand  men,  were  to  be 
sent  to  France.  The  Canadians  were  guaranteed  tbeir 
property  and  worship.  The  French  officers  in  Canada,, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  been  guilty  of  immense 
peculations.  There  was  outstanding,  in  unpaid  bills  on 
France,  and  in  card  or  paper  money,  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  a  large  ^portion  of  it,  as  the  French 
court  contended,  fraudulently  issued.  But  a  very  small 
indemnity  was  ever  obtained  hy  the  holders  of  this  pa* 
per,  the  payment  of  which  was  su^nded  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
July  80.  By  the  sudden  death  of  Delancey,  the  iidministration 
of  New  York  had  devolved  on.  the  aged  Cadwallader  Cd« 
den,  who  was  presently  appointed  lieutenant  governor. 
Pratt,  a  Boston  lawyer,  was  about  the  same  time,  through 
Pownall's  influence,  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  prov- 
ince. But  the  limitation  of  his  tenure  of  office  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  croWn  was  considered  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  Colden,  among 
others,  though  very  jealous  of  legal  influence,  waxmfy 
remonstrated  against  it.  Nowhere  was  the  general  joy 
of  the  colonies  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  more  enthusi- 
astically f(plt  than  in  New  Vork,  of  which  the  northern 
and  western  limits  had  ^  long  been  in  dispute  with  the 
French.  New  Yor)c  had  indeed,  in  those  directions,  no 
definite  boundary,  though  the  Assembly  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  claim,  by  virtue  of  alleged  cessions  from  the 
Six  Nations,  as  far  .north  as  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cham- 
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(dain,  and  the  wbofe  peninstila  between  Lakes  Ontario  cHAPTsa 


xxya. 


and  fii^ian-^preten^ons  extended,  indeedi  even  to  the . 
peninsula  of  Miohigan.  1760. 

Ghreat,  too,  was  the  exultation  in  New  England,  whose 
eastern  and  northern  frontiers  were  now  finally  delivered 
frooi  that  soourgd  of  Indian  warfare  by  whiob  they  had 
been  visited  six  times  within  the  preceding  eighty-five 
y^fs.  The  Indians  themselves,  by  these  snocessiv^  con- 
tests, bad  been  almost  annihilated.  Most  of  the.  hostile 
tribes  bad^  emigrated  to  Canadat  or  else  were  extioot. 
There  remained  only  a  small  band  of  Penobspots,  on 
whom  was  bestowed  a  limited  reservation,  possessed  to 
this  day  by  their  degenerate  desoendants*  • 

While  the  northern  oolooies  exnlted  in  safety,  the 
Cherokee  war  still  kept  the  frontiers  of  Carolina  in  alarm. 
Left  to  themselves  by  the  withdriiwal  of  Montgomery,  the 
Upper  Chetokees  had  beleaguered  Fort  Loudoun.  After 
living  for  some  time  on  horse-flesh,  the. garrison,  under 
a  promise  pf  safe-conduot  to  the  settlements,  ,had  been 
induced  to  surrender.  But  this  promise  was  broken;  Aug.  7. 
attacked  on  the  way,  a  part  were  killed,  and  the  rest  de- 
tained as-  prisoners ; .  after  which,  the  Indians  directed  all 
their  fury  against  the  frontiers. 

..^   On  a  new  application  presently  made  to  Amherst  for 
assistance,  the  Highland  regiment,  now  commanded  by 
Grant,  was  ordered  back  to  Carolina,     New  levies  were  1761 . 
also  made  in  the  province,  and  Grant,  thus  re 
presently  marched  into  the  Cherokee  coun^ 
thousand  six  hundred  men.     In  a  'second  batth  lo 

same  spot  with  the  fight  of  the  previous  yea 
dians  were  driven  back  with  loss.     Etchoe, 
other  villages  of  the  Middle  Cherokees,  was 
and  burned,  and  all  the  growing  com  destroy 
Indians  took  refoge  in  tl\e  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and, 
II.— 1 1 
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oBAPTKa  mibdned  and  humbled,  sued  for  penoe.     They  were  re^ 


xxvn. 


.quired,  as  a  condition  of  it,  to  deliver  up  four  warriors  to 
1761.  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  to  furnish  four  green 
Indi^  soalps  within  twenty  days.  Ah  appeal  i^  Govern- 
or Bull,  by  a  x^faief  long  k^nown  for  his  attachment  to  the 
English,  procured  the  recall  of  this  brumal  demand;  and 
peace  was  made  without  a<iy  further  effusion  of  blood, 
but  not  without  violent  quarrels  between  Grant  and  the 
colonial  <  officers — of  whom  Middleton,  Moultrie,  Gads^* 
den,  and  Marion  were  subsequently  distinguished — Mid- 
dieton  even  going  so  far  as  to  challenge  and  fight  Grant 
]  760.  Having  obtained  an  appointment  as  governor  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  on  which,  however,  he  never  entered,  ^fter  a 
very  popular  administration^  Pownall  had  beensucceed- 
Auir.  i.  ed  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  by  Francis  Bernard, 
late  governor  of  New  Jersey,  where  Thomas  Boone,  and, 
on  bis  speedy  removal  to  Soutii  Carolina,  Josiah  Hardy 
supplied  his  place. 

The  British  merchants  loudly  complained  of  a  trade 
carried  on  ^by  the  northern  colonies  not  only  with  the 
neutral  ports  of  8t.  Thomas  and  Eustatius,  but  directly 
witii  the  French  islands,  under  flags  of  truce  granted  by 
the  colonial  governors  nominally  for  an  exchange  of  pris 
oners,  but  intended,  in  fact,'  as  mere  covers  for  a  com- 
merce, whereby  the  French  fleets,  garrisons,  and  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  were  supplied  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  Pitt  had  issued  strict  orders  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  trade ;  but  it  was  too  profitable  to  be  easily  suppress- 
ed. The  colonists  indeed  maintained  that  it  was  policy 
to  make  as  much  money  out  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  and 
they  cited  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who' had  fought  the 
Spaniards  and  traded  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

Bernard,' a  great  stickler  for  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country,  found  an  able  coadjutor  in  Thomas 
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Uutohinson,  late  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  chapter 

xxvn. 
tives,  and  now  a  oounselor,  whose  zeal  for  the  ^^^^11 

and  appetite  for  emolument  had  been  rewarded  by  the  1761. 
office  of  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  county,  and,  on 
Phipps^B  death,  by  the  post  of  lieutenant  goTemori  to 
which  was  now  added  the  place  of  chief  justice,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  Otis,  Hutchinson's  successor  as 
speaker,  to  whom  Pownall  had  promised  a  seat,  on  the 
bench.  The  strict  en£orcen;ient  of  the  acts  of  trade  at- 
tempted by  Bernard  had  provoked  a  strenuous  opposition, 
and  the  custom-house  officers  had  applied  to  the  Supe- 
rior Court  to  grant  them  writs  of  assistance,  according 
to  the  English  exchequer  practice— warrants,  tiiat  is, 
to  search,  when  and  where  tiiey  pleased,  for  sniuggled 
goods,  and  to  call  on  the  by-standtos  to  assist  them. 
^  Ta  oppose  the  issue  of  these  writs,  the  merchants  retain- 
ed Oxenbridge  Thacher  and  Jaxbes  CMis.  Thaoher  was 
a  leading  practitioner  in  Boston.  Otis,  son^pf  the  speak- 
er, a  young  lawyer  of  brilliant  tal^ats  and  ardent  tem- 
perament, was  advocate  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  tiiat 
capacity  bound  to  argue  for  the  issue  of  the  writs.  But 
he  resigned  his  office,  ^md^  acc^ted  the  retainer  of  the 
merchants.  Not  content  with  Thacher's  metely  legal 
and  technical  objections,  Otis  took  high  ground  as  to  the  FeK 
rights  of  the  colonies.  He  assailed  the  acts  of  trade  as 
oppressive'  in  some  instances  and  unconstitutional  in 
others,  and  by  his  vehement  eloquence  gave  a  tone  to 
public  sentiment  not  without  serious  influence  on  sub- 
sequent events.  The  writs  were  granted,  but  they  were 
so  excessively  xmpopular  as  to  be  seldom  used.  Elected 
a  representative  from  Boston,  Otis  became  a  leading  Jane, 
member  of  the  House,  and  a  warm  opponent  of  Hutchin- 
son, whom  he  endeavored  to  exclude  from  the  council  by 
a  bill  declaring  the  places  of  chief  justice  and  couiipelor 
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oaffTESi  incompatible  with  each  other.     [B)at  Hutchinson's  infla- 

-      ence  was  considerable,  enough  to  defeat  this  bill.     An- 

1Z61.  other,  which  parsed,  requiring  the  oath  of  a  custom-house 

officer  to  justify  the  issue  of  ft  writ  of  assistance,  was 

rejected  by  the  gpyemor. 

1760.  The  acpession  of  the  young  king,  George  m.,  though 
Oct  S5.  II  introduced  some  new  members  into  the  cabinet,  had 

made  no  immediate  change  of  policy.  CaQada  conquered, 
tiie  British  arms  had  been  turned  against  the  French  isl- 
ands in  tiie  West  Indies.     Ouadalpupe  Jiad  been  already 

1761.  captured.      General  Monct<m,  after  producing  to  the 
Not.  16.  .^ouncil  of  New  York  his  commission  as  goTcmor,  sailed 

from  that  port  with  two  line<^battle  ships,  a  hundred 
trlmspcnrts,  and  twelve  tiiopsand  regnliur  and  cdonial 

1762.  troops.     Gates  went  with  him  as  aid^4c-oamp,  and  car- 
^^^'    ried  to  England  tha  news  of  ther  capture  of,  Martinique 

Montgomery,  afterward,  as  well  as  Gates,  Jt  general  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  held  in  this  expedition  the  rctnk 
of  captain.  The  colonial  troops  were  led  by  General 
Lyman.  The  successes  of  Monoton  were  not  Umited  to 
Martinique.  Grenada,  St  Lucia,  and  8t  Vincent's — 
every  island,  in  fetct,  which,  the  French  possessed  in  the 
Caribbecf  groups  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
.  The  French  fleet  was  ruined.  French  merchantmen 
were  driven  from  the  seas.  British  vess^,  including 
many  firom  New  York  and  New  En^nd,  acqiured  the 
carrying  trade,  not  of  the  conquered  islands  only,  but^ 
under  safe-rcondnots  and.  flags  of  ixnoe,  tif  the  larger  and 
more 'W^aUiiiy  colony  of  St.  Domingo.  This  lu<»rative 
commerce,  with  the  {profits  of  privateering  and  of  supply- 
ing provisicms  for  the  Britirii  fleets  and  armies,  made  the 
war  very  popular  in  America,  and  Pitt  an  idol ;  but  that 
<<  great  commoner,''  as  he  delight^  to  be  called,  had 
ceased  to  be  minister. 
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Charles  III.,  6a  whom  the  crown  of  Spain  had  lately  cHAprea 


xxvu 


devolved,  had  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven  a  threat  of . 
bombardknent  by  a  Bfitish. admiral,  to  whioh,  at »  fturmer  1762. 
period,  when  King"  of  Naples,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
yiekL     As  King  of  Spain,  he  had  signed  with  Franee  a  1761. 
treaty  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  amounting  sub-  -'^^9^^ 
stantially  to  an  alliance  dfencive  and  defensive.     Pitt 
had  secret  infbmi^tion  of  this  treaty,  and  wished  at  oncfb 
to  declare  witf  against  Spain.   '  But  PHt  was  an  olijeot 
of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  young  king,  desirous  to  se- 
cure lor  himself  a  more  active  participation  in  affairs 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  two  predecessors.     The 
ndnistry  qpUt  on  this  point,  Pitt' retired  from  ofl^ce,  and     Oct 
the  king  hastened  to  raise  to  the  bead  of  the  adminis- 
tration the  Marquis  of  Bute,  his-  late  preceptor.     Yet 
scarcely  had  Pitt  left  the  ministry,  when  hostilities  com^    Deo. 
menoed  on  the  part  of  SpaisK— a  step  whieh  cost  tiiat  de^ 
dining  monarchy  dear.     The  Spanish  colonial  commerce 
was  cut  off  by  British  cruisevs,  and  presently  Havana, 
the  key  of  the  Qvit  of  Mexico,  was  takes  by  ft  British  1762. 
armament.     '  Aug.  la 

The  present  contest  for  territorial  and  commereial  su- 
premacy had  extended  even  to  the  East  fodies,  thus,  as 
it  were,  encircling  the  globe;'  A  twenty  years^  struggle 
in  Ifindostan,  between  the  JPrench  and  Bnglish  East  In- 
dia Companies,  had  ended  in  the  complete  triumph  o€  the 
English,  securing  to  them  the  dominion  6(  the  Oarnatio 
and  Beng^l*^1;he  beginning  of  that  career  of  territorid 
aggrandLsement  in  India  since  so  remarkably  carried  out. 

^Witii  finances  almost  ruined,  pdwerless  to  ^struggle  .:  ... 
any  longer  against  such  a  succession  of  losses,  the  French    ' 
court  was  obliged  t6  abandon  the  oontestj  and  witii  it 
all  claim  to  territorial  possessions  on  the  North  American 
continent.     The  island  and  city  of  New  Orleans^  with 
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OHAPTER  all  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Afisaiasippi,  were  ceded  t« 

xxvu. 
, Spain,  in  oonsideration  of  hex  loases  in  the  war.     Loui- 

1762.  siana,  thus  given  to  the  Spaniards,  contained  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  transfer  was  very  disagree- 
able to  them,  and  six  years  elapsed  before  the  Spanish 
actually  took  posisiession. 

Not.  3.  By  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  all  the  vast  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  island  of  New  Orleana  ex- 
ceptedj  was  yielded  up  to  the  British.  Spain  also  cedfid 
Florida  in  exchange  for  the  Havana.  Thus  was  vested 
in  the  British  crown,  so  far  as  the  consent  of  rival  Eu- 
ropean claimants  could  give  it,  the  sovereignty  pf  the 
whole  eastern  hsdf  of  North  America,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Ocean,  including 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  upon  wiuch  the 
foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  yet  trod.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
fr<m  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  to  be  free  to  both  par- 
ti^ without  liability  to  steppage,  search,  or  duty. 

Martinique,  Quadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  islands  of  .the 
Caribbee  group,  which  some  politicians  wished  Great 
Britain  to.  retain  instead  of  Ctoada,  were  restored  to 
France ;  ako  her  foirmer  rights  in  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ery. Besides  Canada  and  its  appurtenances.  Great  Brit- 
ain received  also  St.  Vincent's,. Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
islands  hitherto  called  neutral,  and  the  two  former  still 
possessed  by  the  native  Indian  inhabitants — ^the  French 
and  Engliab  not  havii^  hitherto  been  able  to  agree  which 
should  be  allowed  to  take  possessicm  of  them.  <These 
1763.  islands  were  erected^  by  proclamation,  into  the  govem- 
Oct.  7.  loent  of  Grenada. 

The  same  proclamation  erected  on  the  continent  the 
three  new  British  provinces  of  East  Florida,  West  Flori- 
da, and  Quebec.     East  Florida  was  bounded  on  the 
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north  by  the  BU  Mary's^  the  fnterveniiKg  region  th^ioe  chaptke 

to  the  Altamaha  being  annexed  to  Gecurgia. .   Theboond- 

aries  of  West  Florida  were  the  Appalaohioola^  the  Golf  17^8. 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi^  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and 
Manrepas ;  and  on  the  north,  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  f<»r  which,  howeyer,  was  substituted,  the 
nei:t  year,  a  line  due  east  from  the  mouth  pf  the  Yazoo, 
so  as  to  indnde  the  Frendh  settlements  about  Natohez,. 
The  boundary  assigned  to  the  provinoe  of  Quebao  cor* 
responded  with  the^daims  of  New.  York  and  Mi^ssaohu- 
setls,  being  a  line  froiu  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nepis* 
sing,  striking  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  following  that  parallel  across  the 
foot  of  Lakd'  Champlain  to  the  sources  of  the  Conneoti- 
cut>  and  thence  dlong  the  highlands  ^n^oh  separate  the 
waters  flo¥ring  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  thosa  which 
fall  into  the  sea. 

By  the  same  proclamation,  grants  of  land  were  au* 
thorized  to  the  reduoed.  oflicerd  and  discharged  soldiers 
who  had  served  during  the  war — -five  Aousand  acres 
each  to  field  officers,  three  thousand  to  captains,  two 
thousand  to  subaltern  and  staff  offioersi  two  hundred  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  fifty  to  pritates.  To  pre- 
vent the  misohiefis  and  disputes  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  l^  private  individuals,  ,all 
such  purchases  within  the  crown  colonies  were  in  future 
to  be  made  only  by  public  treaty,  and  £E>r  the  use  of  the 
crown;  nor,  except  in  Quebec  and  West  Florida,  were 
any  lands  to  be  taken  up  beyond  the  beads  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  ihe  Atlantic:  These  provisionl&i  were  de- 
signed to  restrain  the  backwoodsmen,  and  to.  prevent 
Indian  hostilities;  but  already,  befinre  the  proclainatioti 
had  been  issued,  a  new  and  alarming  Indian  war  had 
broken  out 
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jcbaptesl      flinod  ike  o&ptare  of  Fort  Da  QuoMiei,  settlers  from 
........^  PennsylTania)  Mtryland,  ftnd  Virgiiua  bad  poured  over 

lT6&'the  znoQQtiiBSi  ^mpy  little  eciapiiloas  in  their  ooiidMt 
toward  the  Indians,  <wlio-  bef^u  to  eee  and  to  ieel  tbe 
danger  ef  being  soon  driven  ta  new.migriiionSk    Per- 
haps, too,  their  prejudices  were  inflamed^^-^so^at  leitsttbe 
oolonists  thongbt-r-by  the  arts  of  French  for  traders, 
who  dreaded  tiie  oompetition  of  EngHsfa  rirals.     The 
Dela wares  and  the  Bhawanese,  who  had  lately  migrated 
froiii  Pennsyivaniay  and  who  now  ooonpied  tbe  banks  of 
the  Mttskingam,  Soioto,-aBd  Miami,  seem  te  baTe.  taken 
tbe  lead  in  a  widespread  confederacy,  of  which  Pontiao^ 
an  Ottawa  chief,  is  represrated  to  haiRe  been  thenvmng 
spirit     It  indnded  not  only  the  tribes  lately  the  allies 
of  the  French,  bnt  the  Senecas  ialso,  the  .meet  western 
clan  of  the  Six  Nations.     The  other  &te  dans,  thoijigfa 
not  without  much  difficulty,  were  kept  qui^  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson. 
May.        A  simultaQeons  attack  was  anexpeotedly  made  akmg 
the  whole  frontier  of  PennsylTania  and  Virginia,     The 
EngUsb  traders  scattered  through  the  i;egion  beyond  the 
mountains:  were  plundered  and  slain.    Tbe  posts  between 
tiie  Ohio  and  Lake  Elrie  were  surprised  and  taken-^^io- 
d^,  all  the  posts  in  the  western  country ^  except  Niagr 
ara,  Deivoit,  Fort  Pitt,  and  Idgonier.     The  three  latter 
July,    were  cksely  UeCkaded ;  and  the  troops  which  Amherst 
8^;    hastily  sent  forward  to  reliere  them  did  not  reach  their 


destination  wi&out  some  Tery  bard  ipghting. 

This  sudden  onslaught,  failing  ,beainest  on  Pennsyl- 
Tania, wdted  the  ferocity  of  the  back  settlers,  chiefly 
Presbyterians  of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent,  having  very 
little  in  ccnnmon  with  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Quakers 
Well  versed  in  tbe  Old  Testament,,  the  same  notion  bad 
obtained  among  them  current  in  the  early  times  of  New 
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Kngland  and  Virgiaia)  that  as  the  Israelites  extdnm*  tmtm, 
nated  the  CiouiaAitea,  so  they  otight  to  extennmate  fl>« 
bloody  heathen  Indians,  atigmatised  as  the  children  of  1T68 
Ham.     Under  this  impreesicai)  and  imagining  them  to 
be  in  oorrespondence'  with  the  hostile  Indiansi  some  set- 
tiers  of  Paxton  township  attaol^ed  the  .remjMat  of^ « 
friendly  tribe  who  wete  lii^ng  quietly  under  the  gaidsttos 
of  Mcxnman  ndsaionaries  at  "Gonestog^  en  the  3u9qne- 
hanna.     All  who  foil  into  their  hands,  men»  women,  and 
children,  were  ruthkasly  murdered.     Those  who  escaped 
by  beiqg  absent  fled  to  reluge  to  Lanoastcff,  and  were 
placed  for  .security  in  the  work-house  there.    The  «  Pax- 
tfm  Boys,"  as  they  called  themselves,  crushed  into  Leu- 
cestor,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  wcvk-house,  and  per^ 
petrated  a  new  maaaapre.    It  was  in  vain  that  Franklin,    Deo 
lately  returned  firom  Europe,  denoxmced  these  murders 
in  an  eloquent  and  indignant  pamphlet.     Such  was  the 
fory  of  the  mob,  including  many  persons  of  respectable 
obfyracter  end  standing,  that  they  even  marched  in  arms  1764 
to  Philadelphia  for  (the  destruction  of  some  other  friendly    ^^' 
Indians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city.    Thus  beset, 
these  unhappy,  fugitives  attempted  to  escape  to  New 
ITork,  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson,  the  Indian  agent;  but  laeutenant-gevemor 
Golden  refused  ta  allow  them  to  enter  that  province. 

John  Penn,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Richard  Penut 
iM^e  of  the  joint  proprietors,  had  lately  arrived  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  take  Hamilton's  place  as  governor.  Poli- 
tics still  ran  very  high ;  but,  in  this  emergency,  tl]^  aid 
and  advioe  of.  Franklin,  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and 
speaker  of  >the  Assembly,  were  eagerly  sought.  Owing 
to  the  royal  veto  on  the  late  act  for  ^  volunteer  militia, 
and  the  repeated  refusals  of  the  Assembly  to  establish  a 
compulsive  o^e,  thete  was  no  organized  military  force  in 
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CHAPTER  fhe  province  except  a  few  regular  troops  in  the  barracks 

at  Philadelphia.     By  Franklin's  aid,  a  utarong  b©dy  of 

1764.  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  city  was  speedily  en- 
rolled. When  ihe  insurgents  approaohed,  Fi'anklin  went 
out  to  meet  them;  and,  after  a  Icmg  negotiation,  and 
agreeing  to  allow  them  to  appoint  two  delegates  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  Assembly,  they  were  per- 
suaded to  disperse  without  further  bloodshed.  So  ended 
this  most  disgraceful  affair.  There  was  no  power  in  the 
province  adequate  to  punish  these  outrage^s;  The  Chris- 
lian  Indians  presently  re-estaUished  themselves  high  up 
the  eastern  btanch  of  the  Qusquehanna.  Five  or  six 
years  after,  destined  yet  to  suffer  further  outrages,  they 
migrated  to  the  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  set* 
tied,  with  their  missionaries,  in  three,  villages  on  the  Mus* 
kingum. 

General  Gage,  successor  of  Amherst  as  commander- 
X  in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  had  ciilled  upon 
the  colonies  for' troops  to  assist  in.  subduing i;he  Indians. 
80  extensive  was  the  combination,  that  Major  Loftus, 
ICarch.  while  attempting  i;o  ascend  the  Mississippi  with  four 
^hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  ihe  IHinois  cou|itry, 
was  attacked  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Adams,  tod 
obliged  to  give'  over  the  enterprise:  New  England,  re« 
niote  from  ^the  seat  of  danger,  answered  Gage's  caU 
scantily  and  reluctantly.  Virginia  furnished  seven  hund<- 
red  men,  and  Pennsylvania  one  thousand.  A  pack  ef 
blood-hounds  was  sent  out  from  England.  Two  expe- 
ditions were  presently  organized  and  sent  into  the  In- 
dian country,  one  ,under  Bouquet  by  way  of  Pittsburg, 
the  other  under  Bradstreet  along  the  lakes.  The  In- 
dians, finding  themselves  thus'vijgorously  attacked,  con- 
sented to  a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  give  up  all 
prisoners,  and  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  lands  within 
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ma  shot  of  any  fort,  of  which  the  Britbh' were  author-  ohapter 

XXVIL 

ized  to  build  as  many-  as  they  ohose.     Indians  commit- .......... 

ting  murders  on  ^hite  men  were  to  be  given  up,  to  be  1764. 
tried  by  a  jury  half  Indians  and  half  colbnists. 

An  attempt,  meanwhile,  to  enact  a  new  militia  law 
in  Pennsylvania  had  brot^t  on  a  new  quarrel  between 
Governor  Penn  and  the  Assembly.  He  olaimed  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  and  insisted  upon  several  other 
provisions,  to  which  the  Assembly  would  not  consent. 
To  this  was  added  a  controversy  as  to  the  true  interpret- 
titi(m  of  the  late  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trcule  author- 
ising the  taxation  of  the  proprietary  estates. 

At  the  annual  election  the  proprietary  party  made  Bfa>. 
great  efforts,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  Franklin  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  anti-proprietary  party  had  a 
large  mdjority  notwithstanding ;  and  the  new  Assembly 
sent  Franklin  back  to  England  as  their  agent  authorized  Oct 
to  solicit  the  abrogation  of  the  proprietary  authority,  and 
the  establishnlent  of.  a  royal  government.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  the  people  were  by  no  means  unanimous. 
The  Episcopalians  and  the  Quakers  mostly  took  sides 
against  the  proprietaries.  Besides  Franklin,  that  party 
had  another  able  leader^  in  Joseph  Gdlldway,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  their  chief  speaker  in  the  Assembly.  The  Pres- 
byterians, of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin,  were  opposed  to  a 
change,  which  might  result,  they  feared,  in  giving  an 
ascendency  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  patronage 
of  the  proprietaries  attached  many  to  their  interest;  nor 
was  the  memory  of  WilKami  Penn  altogether  without 
weight  in  their  favot.  In  the  Assembly  they  had  an 
able  advocate  in  John  Dickinson,  a  lawyer  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  man  of  very  large  property,  destined  soon  to  -fig- 
ure on  a  broader  stage.  Chief-justice  Allen  gave  them 
also  able  support.     The  Germans,  thotigh  numerous, 
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QHAPTB&  had  as  yet  but  littie  W0ight  in  tiie  poUtios  of  the  prov- 
JnoeT  with  which  they  did  not  nmoh  larouhle  tbemaelTes. 

1764.  In  the  coora^  of  the  late  war,  the  eiioulatiag  quantity 
of  oolonial  bills  of  cicedit  bad  greatly  increased.  The. 
English  merohants,  who  complained  loudly  of  their  lodses 
by  depreciation,  had  just  obtained  an  act  of  Farliament, 
by  which  the  prohibiticai  formerly  imposed  npon.New 
England  to  make  paper  bills  a  legal  tenday  was  now  ex- 
tended to  all  the  colonies.  This  restraining  act  was  e»> 
teemed  a  grievance,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania;  and  it 
was  a  pdrt  of  Franklin'is  iBsttuotions  to  solicit  its  repeal. 
His  instructions  on  the  subjeot  of  parliamentary  taxa? 
tion  will  be  stated  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  Virginia  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  a-  vigorous 
opposition  to  vested  rights  foreshadowed  what  was  v  to 
come.  A  short  orop  of  tobacco  haviDg.soddenly  e&haaoed 
the  pricct  of  that  staple,^  or,  what  is  quite  jbs  lij^ely,  the 
issue  of  paper  money  in  Virginia^  first  made  that  same 

1755.  year,  having  depreoiated  the  currency^  the  Assembly 
bad  passed  a  temporary  act,  authorizing  the  payment  of 
all  tobacco  debts,  m  money'  at  tw^^ce  per  pound-^-tbe 
old  rate,  long  established  by  usage.  Three  years,  after, 
under  pretense  of  an  expected  failure  of  the  crop,  this 
tender  act  was  renewed.     Francis  Fauquier,  who  had 

1758.  just  succeeded  SlnwiddiQ  as  lieutenant  governor^  a  man. 
of  more  complying  temper  than  his  predecessco:,  readily 
consented  to  it  The  salaries  of  the  parish  ministers, 
some  sixty -.five  in  number,  were  payable  in  tobacco. 
They  were  hj^ely  to  be  considerable  losers  by  this  tender 
law;  and,  not  content  with  attackiQg  it  in  pamphlets, 
they  sent  an  agent  to  England,  and  by  the  aid  of  Sher- 
lock, bishop  pf  Lpndozi)  procured  an  order  in  council 
pronouncing  the  law  void.  Suits  were  presently  brought, 
to  recover  the  difforence  between  twopence  per  ponnd  in 
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the  -depreoyited  otirrenoy  aiKl  ,tit6  tobaooo  to  which  by  oHAPtSR 
law  the  ministers  were  entitled.     In  defending  one  of 
these  silits,  the  remarkable  popular  eloqaence  of  Patrick  1763. 
Henry  displayed  itself  for  the  first  time.  ^^ 

Henry  was  a  yonng  lawyer,  nnoonneoted  with  the 
rtding  aristocracy  of  the  province^  and  aS  yet  withoat 
repntation  or  pra6tioe.  The  law  wass  plainly  against 
him,  and  bis  case  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  He  iiad,  how- 
ever, a  strong  snppcMrt  in  the  prevailing  prejudice  in  tavot 
of  the  tender  law,  and  in  the  disisatisfitetion  generally 
felt  at  tiie  king's  veto  npon  it.  Addressing  the  jury  in 
a  torrent  of  eloquence  as  brilliant  as  it  was  unexpected, 
be  preyailed  upon  them  to  giye  him  a  verdict.  The  As- 
sembly voted  money  to  defend  all  suits  which  the  par- 
sons might  bring ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  clear  legal 
right  in  the  matter,  they  thought  it  best  to  submit  with- 
out further  struggle.' 

Chosen  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  Henry  placed  him- 
self at  once  at  the  head  of  the  demooratio  section;  and  1765 
in  co-operation  with  Riohard  Henry  Lee,  and  in  opposi- 
iAoik  to  Robinson,  the;  speaker,  and  otheir  leading  ihem- 
bers,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  a  jBcheme  for  a  fresh  is- 
sue of  paper  money  on  the  loan-office  plan.  Robinson 
had  particular  reasons  for  favoring  that  scheme.  Treas- 
ure, by  virtue  of  ^hia  office  as  speaker',  of  all  sums  voted 
by  the  Assembly,  he  had  beeix  accustomed  to  confirm  his 
popularity  by  occasional  loans  to  his  frietids  among  the 
'  bttrgesses,  soilfte^  Whem  were  unable  to  pay.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  colonial  loan-office  would  have  furnished 
a  very  convenient  means  for  shifting  off  these'  bad  debts 
firom  Robinson  to  the  colony.  This  scheme  having  been 
defeated,  Robinson's  death  the  next  year  brought  his  de- 
felcation  to  light. 

The  conquest  of  Cttiada,  tad  the  total  subjection  of 
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CHAPTER  the  Eastern  Indians,  had  given  a  new  impnls^  to  the 

settlements  pf  M ain^,  among  t)ie  oldest  in  North  Amer- 

1764.  ioa,  bat  very  seriously  retarded  by  six  snooessive  Indian 
wars.  Old  claims  under  ancient  grants  began  now  to 
be  revived,  and  n^w  grants  to  be  solioited.  In  addition 
to  the  single  ancient  ootmty  of  York,  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Lincoln  were  ^rooted.  New  settleis 
begun  to  occupy  the  Lower  Kennebec,  and  to  extend 
themselves  along  the  coast  toward  the  Penobscot.  This 
migration  reached  even  to  Nova  Scotia j  where  the  ex- 
iled Acadiens  were  partially  re|daoed  by  emigrants  from 
New  England. 

Not  alone  on  its  eastern  border  was  New  England  ex- 
panding. Numerous  emigrants  frcnn  the  older  towtahipis 
began  to  settle  along  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Connecti> 
cut,  under  grants  from  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  even  to  spread  across  the  Green  Mount- 
ains towfurd  Lake  Champlain,  a  fertile  r^on  which  the 
march  of  armies,  daring  the  late  war,  had  first  opened 

1763.  to  the  knowledge  of  the  colonists.     To  a  proclamation 
^^'  ^'  of  Golden,  lieutenant  ^vernor  of  New  York,  claiming 

the  whole  region  between  Lake  ChamplaiiLand  tiie  Con- 
necticut as  a  part  of  that  provinoe,  Wentworth  had  re- 

1764.  plied  in  a  counter-poroclamatien.  A  royal  order  in  coun- 
*^U^ J^'  oil,  issued  on  Colden's  application,  declared  the  Connec- 
ticut "  to  be"  the  boundary,  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire.  But  a  large  part  of  Vermont  had  already 
been  covered  by  Wentworth's  grants,  tiie  holders  of  which 
insisted  that  this  order  was  prospective  cmly,  and  so  did 

.  mA  affect  the  validity  of  their  tities. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  outbreak  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  in  spite  of  the  royal  proclamation 
to  the  contrary,  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  Maty- 
land,  and  Virginia  continued  to  pour  over  the  mountains, 
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and  to  Qcoupy  the  lands  on  the  Monongahela,  claimed  by  chapter 
the  Six  Nations  as  their  property.  _^_. 

Immigration  from  Europe  also  revived,  chiefly,  as  here-  1764 
tofore,  to  the  middle  and  southenl  colonies.  Alarmed 
a:t  the  preponderance  of  her  slave  population,  and  dread- 
ing the  hostility  of  her  Cherokee  neighbors,  the  effects 
of  whicfti  she  had. recently  experienced,  South  Carolina 
encouraged,  by  the  payment  of  bounties,  the  immigration 
of  free  white  laborers,  chiefly  Irish  and  German,  by 
whom  the  upper  districts  of  that  province  were  now  rap- 
idly settled.  Entiched  by  the  labor  of  the  numerous 
slaves  of  the  rice  plantations.  South  Carolina  was  esteem- 
ed ti|e  iiir&althiest  of  the  colonies. 

James  Wright,  lately  appointed  governor  of  Georgia, 
as  successor  to  Ellis,  whose  health  had  £Buled,  first  de-  1760. 
moQstrated  the  agricultural  value  of  the  swamps  and  low 
lands  along  the  rivers  and  coast  of  that  province ;  and 
Georgia,  of  which  the  population  was  rapidly  increasing, 
now  began  to  emerge  from  long  feebleness  and  poverty. 
The  publication  of  the^  Georgia  Gazette,  the  fii^t  news- 
paper in  that  colony,  was  commenced  in  1763. 

Settlers  passed  also  into  the  new  province  of  East 
Florida  ;  and,  is  the  next  ten  years,  more  was  done  to- 
ward developing  the  resources  of  that  district  than  during 
the  whole  previous  period  of  Spanish  occupation.  A 
colony  of  Greeks  was  brought  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  settled  at  the  inlet  still  known  as  New  Smyrna. 
The  results,  however,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Geor- 
gia, were  by  no  means  correspondent  to  the  amounts  ex- 
pended. .  A  body  of  immigrants,  from  the  t>anks  of  the 
Roanoke,  established  themselves  in  West  Florida,  on  the 
east' side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  Baton  Rouge.  The 
adjoining  colony  t)f  Louisiana,  which  still  retained  its 
French  administ^aticm,  received  also  some  itamigrants 
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CHAPTLR  from  Canada^  unwilling  to  live  under  the  new  jurisdic- 
^ tion  to  which  that  province  bad  been  transfenred.     AU 


1763,  the  French  po6ts  and  tradipg-hquses  oa  the  great  lakesi 
the  Mississippi)  and  its  tributaries^  exoqpt  the  island  <tf 
New  Orleans^  and  the  little  yiUage  of  8t.  G^neyieve,  cm 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Missouri,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  finghsk 
As  A  place  of  deposit  for  his  merchandise,  La  jGUede,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  on  the' 
Uj^r  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  estabUshed,  just  be* 
low  the  junction  of  those  rivers,  the  post  of  St*  LouiSf 
destined  to  become  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
ultimately  to  rival  New  Orleus  itsel£  To*  avoid  pass* 
ing  under  Spanish  rule,  the  settlers  of  lionisiana  peti-' 
tipned,  sent  agents  to  France,  .even  made  a  show  of  force ; 
vain  efforts,  which  occasioned,  in  the  end,  the  ejCeoution  oi 

1769.  several,  and  the  banishment  of  others  of  the  malcontents. 
While  new  settlements  were  every  where  making,'the 
older  districts  gave  j^in  evidence  of  rapid  advance  in 
wealth  and  civilization.  This  was  the  golden  age  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  whose  popnla- 
tion  and  productions  were  now  increasing  at  a  rate  un- 
known before  or  since. 

Norfolk  aiid  Baltimore  began  to  assume  the  <diaracter 
of  commercial  towns ;  Philadelphia  and  New  Y4)rk,  sole 
ports  to  a  vast  back  country,  were  growing  fast ;  Bos* 
ton  had  been  stationary  for  twenty-five  years,  and  con* 
tinned  so  for  twenty-five  years  ^to  ooooe^  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tmde  and  iiavigftion  for  a  long  time 
almost  engrossed  by  Boston,  was  how  sharcid  by  pther 
towns  fast  springing  up  alcxig  the  sea^coast  of  New  En- 
gland. The  harshness  and  bigotry  of  fprmer  times  were 
greatly  relaxed.  Ata^te  lor  literature,  science,  and  so* 
cial  refinement  began  to  be  developed.     The  six  colonial 
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ooUeffes  reoeived  an  aooession  of  stadents.     By  the  ef-  chapter 

ZZTIL 

forts  of  Dris.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  both  natives  of  Penn- 

sylvania,  a  medical  school  was  added  to  the  Pennsylva-  1764. 
nia  College,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  America. 
Even  the  fine  arts  were  not  without  native  votaries.  West 
and  Copley,  fathers  of  American  art,  both  bom  the  same 
year,  had  commenced  as  portrait  painters,  the  oine  in  New 
York,  the  other  in  Boston;  but -West  soon  sought  in 
London  ^  wider  field  and  more  extended  patronage. 

Increai^ing  wealth  and  poptdation,  and  the  spirit  of 
litigation  every  where  active,  especially  amqng  those 
of ^  Puritan  descent,  had  overcome  the  early  prejudice9 
against  lawyers^  and  gradually,  in  att  the  colonies,  the. 
jNraotiee  of  the  law  had  risen  into  a  distinct  profession. 
The  unprofessional  judges,  by  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
the  colonial  bench  was  still  occupied,  were  no  match  for 
these  educated  practitioners,  who  bad  imbibed,  with  the 
learning,  the  pedantry  al^,.and  prejudices  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  by  whose  influence  the  simpler  practice 
of  earlier  times  had  been,  in  a  measure,  superseded  by 
the  forms  of  the  English  common  law,  witk  all  its  sub- 
tleties, technicalities,  and  «  glorious  uncertainty,''  often 
so  utterly  subversive  of  right.  But  if  the  rising  class 
of  lawyers  regarded  with  undue  favor  teoj^ucalities,  in 
nine  eases  out  of  te|i  obstacles  to  justice,  they  were  far 
firom  insensible  to  those  great  principles  of  popular  rights 
and  universal  equity  embodied  in  the  common  law.  To 
this  profession,  many  of  the  ablest  young  men  in  the  col* 
onies  had  devoted  themselves.  Though  their  number,  as 
yet,  was  comparatively  small^  their  influence  was  felt  in 
the  colonial  Assemblies.  Besides  Henry,  Otis,  and  Dick- 
inson, other  lawyers  w^e  already  coming  forward,  des- 
tined to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  impending  slaniggle 
with  the  mother  country. 
TL— Kk 
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CHAPTER  XXVUL. 

GRENVILLE'S  SCHEME  OF  COLONIAL  TAXATION.  PASSAGE 
AND  REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMF  ACT. 


CHAPTER  A  HAT  war  by  which  the  possession  of  North  Ameti- 


(^  had  been '  confirmed  to  the  English  crown  had  not 
1763.  been  carried  on  without  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists.  By  disease  or  the  sword,  thir- 
ty thousand  colonial  soldiers  had  fallen  in  the  struggle. 
An  expense  had  been  incurred  of  upward  of  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  about  five  millions  had 
been  reimbursed  by  Parliament.  Massachusetts  alone 
had  kept  firom  four  to  seven  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
besides  garrisons  and  recruits  to  the  regular  regiments. 
These  men,  it  is  true,  served  but  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  were  generally 
disbanded,  and  for  every  campaign  a  new  army  had  to 
be  raised.  They  were  fed  at  British  cost ;  yet  in  the 
course  of  the*  war  the  expenses  of  Massachusetts,  exclu- 
sive of  all  parliamentary  reimbursements,  had  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  all  of  which  had 
been  raised  without  resort  to  pap^  money,  though  not 
without  incurring  a  heavy  debt  in  addition  to  severe  tax- 
ation. Connecticut,  in  the  tome  period,  expended  not 
less  than  two  million  dollars.  The  outstanding  debt  of 
New  York  was  near  a  million.  If  the  expenditures  of 
tiie  southern  colonies  had  been  less  profuse,  they  had  far 
exceeded  all  former  experience.  Virginia,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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The  New  England  clergy  oomplained  that  the  morals  chapter 

of  their  parishioners  had  been  oomipted  by  service  in 

the  armies ;  and  more  disinterested  observers  might  be  1763. 
willing  to  admit  that  the  reverential  simplicity  of  rural 
life,  however  tinged  by  superstition,  was  ill  exchanged 
for  any  liberality  of  opinions  or  polish  of  manners  to  be 
acquired  in  a  camp.  Yet  the  intermixture  of  troops 
from  various  colonies  must  have  tended  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  ideals,  and  partially  to  do  away  1?rith  local  prej- 
udices; while  co-operation  in  a  common  object  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  colonial  mind  the  idea  t>f  union  and  a 
common  interest. 

The  royal  and  proprietary  governors,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supplies,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  per- 
petual encroachments.  The  expenditure  of  the  great 
sumii  voted  by  the  Assemblies  had  been  kept,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  own  hands,  or  those  of  their  specially 
appointed  agents ;  and,  contrary  to  what  usually  hap- 
pens, executive  influence  had  been  weakened  instead  of 
strengthened  by  the  war,  or,  rather,  had  been  transfer- 
red from  the  governors  to  the  colonial  Assemblies. 

In  the  prosecution  of  hostiliiies,  much  of  the  hardest 
and  most  dangerous  service  had  fedlen  to  the  share  of  the 
colonial  levies,  employed  especially  as  scouts  and  light 
troops.  Though  exceedingly  disgusted  by  the  superiority 
always  assumed  by  the  British  regular  oifficers,  and  al- 
lowed rthem  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  the  long  continu- 
ance and  splendid  successes  of  the  war  had  filled  the  colo- 
nies with  a  martial  spirit,  and  the  idea  of  martial  force  had 
grown  familiar  as  a  method  at  once  expedient  and  glori- 
ous ojf  settling  disputed  points  of  authority  and  right. 

With  colonies  thus  taught  their  strength  and  their 
resources,  full  of  trained  soldiers,  accustomed  to  extra- 
ordinary efibrts   and  partial  co-operation,  the  British 
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CHAPTER  ministry  now  entered  on  a  new  struggle— one  of  whioh 
xxvni.  ••      ■  ^^ 
all  lite  fwrmer  contests  were  but  as  feint  types  and  fore- 

1763.  runners.  It  was  proposed  to  maintain  in  America  ten 
March,  thousand  regular  trocqps  as  a  pevftce  ^tablishment,  nom- 
inally to  the  defense  of  the  colonies ;  perhaps  also,  in 
feet),  aft  a  8Uiq)ort  to  that  superintending  metropolitan 
authority,  of  which  the  weakness  had  been  sensibly 
felt  on  various  occasicms  during  the  war.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Westerj^  Indians  served,  however,  to  show  that 
some  ^ort  of  a  peace  establishment  was  really  necessary. 
Four  great  wars  within  seventy  years  had  overwhelm- 
ed Great  Britain  with  heavy  debts  and  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Her  recent  conquests,  so  far  from  relieving  her 
embarrassments,  had  greatly  increased  thal^  debt,  which 
amounted  now  to  d£l40,00G,000,  neat  $700,000,000. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  late  straggle,  in  the  success  of 
which  they  had  so  direct  an  intere^,  the  military  con- 
.  tributions  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  had  been  sometimes 
Telucti^it  aind.capriiDu>i}3s  &ad  always  irregular  and  un- 
equal. They  might,  perhaps,  refuse  to  contribute  at  all 
toward  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  of  which  they 
would  naturally  soon  come  to  be  jealous.  It  seemed 
necessary,  therefore,  by  some  exertion  of  metropolitan 
authority,  to  extract  frpm  the  colonies,  for  this  purpose, 
a  regular  and  cer;tain  revenue. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  proposed  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion ;  but  as  this  idea  bad  been  very  badly  received,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  colonies  good-natured  had  caused 
it  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  moment.  Peace  was  no  soon- 
er established  than  the  ministry  hastened  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  thus  foreshadowed ;  limited  at  first  to  the 
raising  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  one  third  the  estima- 
ted expense  of  the  proposed  standing  force. 
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That  Parliament  poBseased  a  oertain  authority  oyencK^iKH 

the  colonies,  in  some  respects  supereminent,  was  admit- 

ted  by  aU;  but  the  exact  limits  of  that  authority  had  17B3. 
never  been  very  accurately  settled.  As  against  the 
.  royal  prerogative,  the  cobnists  had  been  eager  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  English  law;  not  the  common  law  only, 
but  all  atatutes,  such  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  of  a  re* 
medial  and  popular  character.  ^There  were  other  statutes, 
however,  the  Mutiny  Act  ibr  instance,  from  which  tiiey 
sought  to  escape  on  the  ground  of  non^extension  to  Amer- 
ica, Against. the  interfDrenCe  of  Parlii^ment  in  matters 
of  trade,  most  of  the  coionies,  especially  those  of  N^w 
England,  had  eaitied  on  a  pertinaciMui  struggle.  In 
qpite,  however,  of  opposition,  that  interference  had  been 
extended  from  the  trade  of  the  oolc«ies' with  foreign  na- 
tions and  each  other  to  many  otirar  matters  but  remote^ 
ly  connected  with  it.  The  poeioffioe  system,  the  tra&s* 
portation  of  mails  and  the  rates  of  postage,  had  been  reg- 
ulated by  metropolitan  authority.  Parliam^it  had  in- 
terfered with  the  colonial  currency,  establishing  the 
standard  in  coin,  and  restricting  the  issue  of  paper  notes. 
Joint^stook  companies,  with  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  partners,  had  been  prohibited.  *  The  ooUeotion  of  debts 
had  been  regulated.  A  uniform'  law  of  natumlization 
had  been  established.  Parliament  had  prohibited  or  re- 
stfioted  certain  trades  and  manufrtctureS)  and  had  even 
assumed  to  legislate  respecting  the  administratidn  of 
oaths.  All  or  most  of  these  exertions  of  authority  had 
been  protested  against  at  the  time ;  but  the  colonists 
had  yielded  at  last,  and  the  power  of  regulating  oobnial 
t^ade  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  mother  oountty,  ex« 
ercised  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  sustained  by  a 
system  of  custom-house  officers  and  Admiralty  courts, 
had  acquired,  in  spite  of  unpopularity  and  a  systematic 
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cHAPiEE  evasion  still  extensiyely  praotioed/  tbe  oharaoter  and  at- 
xxvm. 
tributes  of  a  legal  vested  right 

1763.  The  supereminent  power  of  all,  ihat  of  levying  taxes 
for  revemie,  Parliament  had  .never  exeroised.  The  rates 
of  postage,  of  whioh  ihe  payment  was  volontary,  might 
be  ooosidered  not  sa  much  a  tax  as  an  equivalent  for 
services  rendered.  The  interookmial  duties  on  ^^  enu- 
merated  articles,"  producing  little  iiiore  tiian  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  eustom-houses,  had  for  their 
professed  object,  not  revenue,  but  the  regulation  of  trade. 
The  trifling  surplus  paid  into  the  British  treasury  was 
but  a  mere  incident  to  that  regulati(Mi.  Yet  the  co« 
lomaX  custom-houses,  though  hitherto  maintained  witii 
no  intention  of  collecting  taxes,  might  easily  be  adapted 
to  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  colonists  were  already  ac* 
(mstomed  to  the  payment  of  parliamentary  dufles,  they 
might  not  readily  distinguish  between  duties  for  reguku 
tion  and  duties  for  revenue. 

A  par(  of  the  new  scheme,  as  suggested  to  Parliament 
MaToh  9.  by  Charles  Townshend,  head  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  on  this  idea.  In  spite  of  recent 
vigilance  in  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  trade,  the 
Molasses  Act  was  still  extensively  evaded.  By  reduc- 
ing the  duties  exacted  under  that  act,  now  about  to  ex- 
pire, it  was  proposed  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  smug- 
gle ;  and,  while  seeming  thus  to  confer  a  boon  on  tbe 
ooloiiies,  by  opening  to  them,  under  moderated  duties, 
the  trade  with  the  foreign  sugar  islands,  by  the  same 
process  to  convert  the  Molasses  Act  from  a  mere  regn- 
latipn  of  trade  into  a  source  of  revenue,  to  be  enhanced 
by  duties  on  other  foreign  products.  Had  the  proposi- 
tioQ  stopped  here,  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of 
gradually  forcing  on  the  colonies  the  practice  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation.     But  the  amount  which  could  thus 
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be  raised  would  not  Boffioe ;  and  toward  making  np  the  cBAPTEt 
defioi^Qoy  a  stamp  tax  was  freely  spoken  of— an  impost         . 
in  several  respeots  mnoh  like  those  of  the  onstom-hoase,  1763. 
and  very  like  them  in  facility  of  colleotk>n.     All  bills, 
bondsy  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insnranoe,  papers  used  in 
legal  proceedings,  and  a  great  many  other  documents,  in 
order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  were  to  be  writ- 
ten on  stamped  paper,  soki  by  public  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpose  at  prioes  which  levied  a  stated  tax  on  every 
such  document     Newspapers  were  also  to  be  stamped. 
Stamp  duties,  an  invention  of  the  Dutch,  though  long 
familiar  in  England,  were  almost  unknown  in  America, 
where  only  one  or  two  colonies  had  made  some  slight 
trial  of  them.     Townshend's  act  was  delayed  by  a  jMror 
rogation;  and  meanwhilef  against  the  next  session,  a    April 
treasury  minute,  was  signed  directing  the  draft  to  be  pre- 
pared of  an  act  extending  the  atamp  duties  to  the  colo- 
nies.    The  colonial  agents,  or  some  of  them,  wrote  to 
America  for  instructiojps ; '  but  the  public  mind  w^  en- 
grossed by  the  sudden,  renewal  of  the  war  on  the  west- 
ern frontier,  and  these  new  propositions  hardly  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  might  have  been  expected.     The 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was-  content  with  simply  stat-  1764. 
ing  a  willingness  *<  to  aid  the  crown  according  to  their    ^^ 
ability,  whenever  required  in  the  usual  constitutional 
manner."     They  even  proposed  to  forward  a  plan  by 
which  all  the  colonies  might  be  made  to.contribute  fairly 
and  equitably  to  the  public  defeunse ;  but  that  idea  they 
soon  abandoned* 

BoUan,  so  long  the  agent  of  MasjBachusetts,  had  be^n 
lately  dismissed,  and  the  place  given  to  Jasper  Man- 
duit,  whose  letters,  containing  an  account  of  the  new 
proposals,  were  laid  before  the  General  Court  at  an  ad*     Jan. 
iourned  session.     There  seems  at  this  moment  to  have 
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cEAmi  been  a  hill  in  the  pi^litie»  of  tiurt  pnbvinoe.     The  ezdto- 

.* ment  growing  oat  of  the  qi^ieetfon  of  imtH  of  asn^ance 

1764.  had  subnded^ and HutohinsM; who  stillsat in  the  ooha- 
oil  in  epite  of  Otis's  t^ttempt  to  exdude  faim,  jiad  a  pnn- 
dpal  h%nd  in  drawing  up  the  intkmetioitf  to  the  agent. 
They  suggeeted^  indeed,  the  right  of  the  oolonists  to  tax 
tiiemselves^  bnt  in  a  v^ry  modevtte  tone.  It  was  ev^n 
iroteA  to  send  Hntohinson  as  *a  f^)eQiBljagettt  ti^  Bngtand ; 
bnt  this  was  prevented  by  Oorenior  Bernard,  who  thongfat 
it  irregular  for  the  lieoleciant  gowraor  to  bo'absent  from 
the  provinoe.  »       , 

Ma rHi  9.  At  the  uoxt  sessiou  of  Pai^aqieiit^  OrenviBei  the  prime 
minister,  brought  forward  bis  seheme  of  taxation  in  a 
more  formal  shape.  After  a  debate  whioh  exeited  very 
little  interest  or  attention,  the  House  of  Commons  re* 
solved,  without  a  divisicm,  <<  that  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  tax  the  eoioniet;'^  and  they  reoom^nded  sodi  a 
stamp  aot  as  the  minister  had  pit^poeed. 

Further  aetion  an  to  thiid  stamp  i;ax  was,  however,  de- 
layed, to  give  the  oolonists  an  opportunity  for  suggei^mg, 
if  they  ohose,  some  more  satisfactory  means  for  iraising 
the  amount  6f  money  expected  to  be  levied  by  this  tax* 
kpiH  8.  The  other  pturt  of  the  ministerial  schema  was  at  onoe 
carried  out  by  a  law  known  as  the  <*  Sugar  Aot,"  reduc- 
ing by  one  l|alf  the  duties  imposed  by  the  old  Molasses 
Act  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  od- 
onies;  levying  duties  on  coliee,  jmnento,  Frendb  and 
East  India  goods,  and  vrines  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  whioh  hitherto  had  been  free ;  and  adding  iron  and 
lumber  to  the  list  of  <<  enumerated  articles,"  which  could 
not  be  exported  except  to  England.  Openly  avowing 
in  its  preamble  the  purpose  of  <<  raising  a  revenue  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  8e> 
curing  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,"  this  aot 
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gave   inoreaaed  juriflUctiQii  ta  the  colonial  Admiralty  <^M^^ 

<)oiurts,  and  provided  new  and  more  efficient  meana  for ^ 

en&troing  the  oolleotkm  of  the  revenue.  1764. 

Partial  acooonts  of  these  proceedings  having  reached  May. 
Maasachtts^tts  prevmis  to  the  annual  election,  the  towH. 
ol  Boston. took  ooeasion  to  instraot  its  nerwly-chosen  rep- 
resentatives to  use  a|l  ^eir  ^ffoorts  against  the  pending 
{dan  of  piarlkmentary  taxation,  and  for  the  repeal  of  any 
such  acts  already  paaeed^  These  instructions,  drafted 
by  Samuel  Adains,  oentained  the  first  decided  protest 
against  Granville's  seheme.  Among  other  things,  they 
suggested  the  expediency  of  a  combination  of  all  tiie  col- 
onieii  for  the  defense  of  their  common  interests. 

At  the  session  whidi  speedily  followed,  the  House  of  Jane  ' 
Representatives  resolved,  <<  That  the  imposition  of  duties 
and  taxea  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  & 
people  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  ab- 
sdiutdy  irreconcilable  with  their  fi^tdaJ^  A  pamphleti 
lately  published  by  Otis,  '<The  Rights  of  the  British 
Colonies  asserted,"  was  read  and  api^roved.  A  copy  was 
transmitted  to  the  agent  in  England,  and  along  with  it 
an  energetic  letter.  ^<  The  silence  of  the  province,"  said 
this  letter,  alltiding  to  a  suggestion  of  the  agent  that  he 
had  taken  silence  for  consent,  <<  should  have  been  imputed 
to  any  cause — eventd  despair^-^rather  thui  be  consiarued 
into  a  tacit  cession  of  .their  rights»  or  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  right  in  the  Parliam^it-  of  Great  Britain  to  impose 
duties  and  taxes  (mi  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  House  of  Connncms.''  ^<  If  we  are  not  represented, 
we  are  slaves !" 

Following  up  the  suggestions  of  the  Boston  instruct 
tions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond,  during 
the  reoesSt  with  the  Assemblies  of  the  other  cdonies. 

These  energetic  oaeasures,  warmlyeupported  by  Thaoh- 
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CHAPTER  er  and  Otis,  were  adopted  jxist  at  tiie  oiose  of  the  sea- 
wnTij  and  in  Hutchinson's  absence.  The  concnrrenoe 
1764.  of  tb0  council  was  not  aisked.  Not  that  any  open  advo- 
cates for  parliamentary  taxation  were  to  be  found  in  that 
.body  ;  even  Governor  Bernard  avowed  his  oi^)ositi(m^  at 
leiBist,  to  the  prq>0Bed  Stamp  Act;  but  the  oouncili  finr 
years  past  very  much  under  Hutchinson's  influence^  was 
composed  of  wealthy  and,  moderate  men,  who  might  not 
choose  to  venture  oh  so  vigorous  a  remonstrance. 

Otis's  pamphlet  on  colonial  rights  conceded  to  Parlia- 
ment a  superintending  power  to  enact  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  public  good — a  power  limited,  however,  by 
the  <<  natural  rights  of  man,"  and  ^<  the'  constitutioital 
rights  of  British  subjects,"  claimed  as  the  birthright  of 
all  bom  in  the  colonies.  It  wtis  maintained  as  one  of 
these  rights  that  taxes  could  not  be  li^vied  on  the^  peo- 
ple <<but  by  their  consent  in  person  or  by  deputation" 
The  distinction  wa&  scouted  between  external  and  intern- 
al taxes,  meaningi,  in  the  one  case,  taxes  on  tirade,  and 
in  the  other  taxes  on  land  and  personal  property.  If 
trade  might  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of  the  colo- 
nists, so  might  land  and  houses^  Taxes  of  either  kind 
were  pronounced  <<  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  and  as  men." 
Yet  nothing  like  forcible  iresistance  was  hinted  at 
<<  There  would  be  an  end.  to  all  governments  if  one,  or 
a  number  of  subjects  or  subordinate  provinces,  should 
take  upon  them  so  far  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  an  act 
of  Parliament  as  to  refuse  obedience  to  it."  ^<  Forcibly 
resisting  the  Parliament  and  the  king's  laws  is  high 
treason."  <^  Therefore  let  the  Parliament  lay  what 
burdens  tbey  please  on  us,  we.  must,  it  is.  our  duty  to 
submit,  and  patiently  bear  them  till  they  will  be  pleased 

'  to  relieve  us."     Such,  at  this  moment,  were  tiie  public 
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dedaratioiis,  and  most  probably  the  prirate  opinions  of  chaptbr 
the  stroogeflt  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  oolmiigt»^-at 
least  of  those  who  had  been  bred,  like  OtiBj  to  the  proi>  1764. 
fession  of  the  law.     Bat  this  doctrine  of  patient  submis- 
sion to  injnstioe  was  not  6f  a  sort  to  go  down  in  America. 

Thaoher  also  published  a  tract  against  parliamentary 
taxation^  and  similar  tracts  appeared  in  Connecticut  and 
Ehode  IslaQd  <<  by  authority ;''  in  Maryland  by  Dulany, 
secretary  of  the  province ;  and  in  Virj[inia  by  Bland,  a 
leadkig  member,  of  tl^e  House  of  Burgesses. 

The  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  new  ^^  Sugar 
Act''  was  speedily  re-echoed  from  Pomisylvaniai  and  Oct. 
strong  instructions  tp  opposei  the  whole  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion were  giv^i  to  Franklin,  about  to  depart  for  En- 
gland as  the  agent  for  the  colony,  to  solicit  the  overthrow 
of  the  proprietary  government. 

At .  the  •  adjourned  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen-  Nov. 
eral  Court,  the  powerful  influence  of  Hutchinson  again 
became  obvious.  The^  House  adopted  a  strong  petition 
to  Parliament,  drawn  by  a  committee  of  which  Otis  was 
chairman.  The  council  refused  to  concur.  A  joint  com- 
mittee then  appointed  reported  a  petition  to  tb6  House 
of  Commons,  drafted  by  Hutchinson,  end  not  at  all  to 
tibe  taste  of  the  more  ardent  patriots./  Yet,  after  some 
alterations,  it  was  adopted  by  >the  court.  A  letter  to 
the  agent,  in.  a  somewhat  more  decided  tone,  spoke  of 
self-taxation  as  the  right  of  the  colony,  not  as  a  mere 
usage  and  favor,  in  which  light  the  petition  seemed  to 
regard  it. 

Connecticut,  following  in  the  steps  of  Massachusetts, 
adopted  the  same  moderate  tone.     The  Assembly  .of 
New  York  had  agreed  to  a  petition  much  more  warmly    Oct 
expressed — so  warmly  that  no  member  of .  Parliament 
could  be  found  to  present  it-7<-whieh  strengthened  and 
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CHAPTER  xe-^ohoed  by  Rhode  Irfand,  made  the  MaoBadiiiBettB  lead- 

XXVIH. 

._  618  still  more  di8SttiB6ed>  with  the  taraeness  of  tiieirs. 

1764.  In  tile  Viiginia  Ebuse  of  BrugeoBes,  JPeytcm  Bandriph, 
^^'    the  attorney  general,  conspiooooB  formerly  in  the  oon- 

troYersy  with  Dinwiddie,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  son  (Ht  a 
former  president  of  the  ooanoil,  Ge6rge  Wythe,  and  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  aU  dtstingnirtiQd  lawyers  fuid  leaden 
pf  the  colonial  aristbcracy,  were  appointed  a  comimttee 
to  draw  up  a  petition  to  tiid  Inng^  a  memorial  to  Hbe 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  Commons. 
These  pampers  claimed  for  tiie  o6lony  the  priTilege  <^  self- 
taxation;  but  their  tone  waib  very  moderate.  Instead 
<si  relying  on  the  matter  of  right,  they  dwelt  at  lengtii  on 
the  ^embarrassments  and  poverty  of  the  province,  encum- 
bered by  the  late  war  with  a  heavy  debt 

1765.  These  faint  protestations  produced  no  effect  on  the 
made-up  mibds  of  the  British  ministers.     In  spit^  of 

Feb.  remonstrances  addressed  to  GrenviUe  by  Ftanklin,  Jack* 
son,  the  newly-appwited  agent  of  Massachusetts,  Ingpr- 
soil,  the  agent  f<Mr  Connectieut,  and  other  gentlemen  in* 
terestedin  the  ookmies,  resolutions  for  an  American 
atamp  tax  were  brought  into  Parliament.  The  London 
merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade  petitioned 
against  it ;  but  a  convenient  rule  not  to  receive  petitions 
against  money  bills  excluded  this  fis  well  as  those  from 
the  cobnial  Assemblies.  In  reply  to  Colonel  Barre,  'who 
bad:  served  in  America,  and  who  made  a  speech  against 
the  tax,  Townshefnd,  one  of  liie  ministers,  spoke  of.  the 
ooloi&sts  as  ^<  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by 
our  indulgence,^  and  protected  by  our  arms.^'  Barrels 
indignant  retort  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  House. 
«  They  planted  by  your  care  ?  'No ;  your  oppressions 
planted  tbein  in  America.^'  ^  They  nourished  by  your 
indulgence  ?     They  grew  up  by  your  neglect  of  them,'' 
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<^  Tbey  protected  by  your  aroas  ?     Those  sons  of  liberty  ghaptbb 

haye  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defense.  .  I  olaim  to 

know  more  of  America  than  moit  of  you,  having  been  1765 
iconvereant  in  that  cpontry.  The  people,  I  belieye^  are 
as  truly  loyal  salgeetii  as  the  king  has,  but  a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties^  ai^d  who  will  vindicate  them 
should  they  ever  be  violated.  .  But  the  subject  is  too 
Plicate ;  I  wiU  say  na  move."  Bane  placed  his  oppo- 
sition on  the  ground- of  expediency;  General  Conway 
and  Alderman  B^kford,  one  of  the  London  members, 
denounced  the  bill  as  ui^ust.  It  passed,  however,  in  tiie  Feb.  27 
Commcms  five  to  ime ;  in  the  Lords  there  was  no  divii^ 
ion  ma  the  slightest  opjpoeition. 

A  clause  iJHserted  into  the  annual-Mutiny  Act  carried 
out  another  part  of  the  ministerial  scheme,  by  autiioriz* 
ing  as  many  troops  to  be  sent  to  Anierica  as  the  minis- 
ters saw  fit.  For  these  troops,  by  a  special  enactment, 
known  as  ^  the  Quartering  Act,"  the  colonies  in  which 
they  ought  be  stationed,  were  r^uired  to  find  quarters, 
fire-wood,  bedding,  drink,  soap,  and  candles. 

News  of  the  passage  of  these  acts  reached  Virginia  Mar. 
while  the  Assembly  was  sitting.  The  aristocratio  lead- 
ers in  that  body  hesitated.  The  session  approached  its 
close,  and  not  one  word  seemed  likely  to.  be  said.  But  the 
rights  of  the  cplonies  did  notfail  of  an  advocate.  Patrick 
.  Henry  had  ahready  attracted  the  attenticm  of  the  Hou^ 
by  his  successful  opposition  to  Robinson's  proposed  paper 
money  loan,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Find* 
ing  the  older  and  more  weighty  members  unlikely  to 
move,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  introducing  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  claimed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Virginia  all  the  rights  of  bom  British  subjects ;  deni^ 
any  authority  any  where,  except  iii  the  provincial  As- 
sembly, to  impose  taxes  upon  them ;  and  denouiioed  the 
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COPTER  attempt  to  vest  that  attthoritr  elsewhere  as  inconsistent 
xxvm.  ' 
L  with  the  ancient  Conatitation,  and  subversive  of  British 

,1765.  as  well  as  of  American  liberty.  Upon  the  introdaotion 
of  these^  resolutions,  a  hot  debate  ^isued.  <<  CsBsar  bad 
his  Brutus,"  said  Henry,  "Charles  L  bis  CrwnweU,  and 
George  III.-?-"  «  Treason !  treascm !"  shouted  the  speak- 
er, and  the  cry  was  re-echoed  from  the  House.  "  George 
HI.,"  said  Henry,  firmly,  "may  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple. If  that  be  treason,  make  the  .most  of  it !"  In 
ilpite  of  the  c^ppositicm  of  all  the  old  loaders,  the  resolu- 
tions passed;  the  fifth  and  most  emphatic  by  a  majority 
of  only  one  vote.  The  next  day,  in  Henry's  absence, 
the  resolutions  were  reconsidered,  softened,  and  the  fiflih 
struck  out.  But  a  manuscript  copy  bad  already  been 
sent  to  Philadelphia ;  and  circulating  throu^  the  colonies 
in  their  original  form,  these  resolutions  gave  every  where 
a  strong  impulse  to  the  popular  feeling. 

Before  these  Virginia  resolutions  reached  Massachu- 
setts, the  General  Court  had  met  at  its  annual  session. 
Considering  "  the  many  difficulties  to  which  the  colonies 
are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  some  late 
acts  of  Parliament,"  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  what  steps  the 
emergency  demanded.  That  committee  recommended  a 
ocmvention  or  congress,  to  be  composed  of  "  committees 
from  the  Houses  of  Representatives  or  Burgesses  in  the 
several  colonies,"  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  October  foUowing,  there  to  consult  "  on  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  the  colonies  Were  and  must  be  placed  by 
the  late  acts  of  Parliament  levying  duties  and  taxes  upon 
them ;"  and,  further,  "  to  consider  of  a  general  and  hum- 
ble address  to  his  majesty  and  the  Parliament  to  implore 

June  6.  relie£"  Even  the  partiisans  of  Bernard  judged  it  best  to 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  this  report;  and  they  congratu- 
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lated  tfaemselves  that  Ruggles  and  Piirtridge,  t^  of  the  chapter 
oommittee  appointed  to  repreaen^  Maasaohnsetts  at  thu       ^' 
congress,  were  <<  prudent  and  diaoreet  men,  fiut  friends  1765. 
of  government.^     The  third  was  James  Otis.     A  oiron- 
lar  letter,  addressed  io  all  the  other  ooloni^,  reoommend* 
ed  similar  appointments.     South  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  respond  by  the  appointment  of  delegates.  j^  ss. 

~  The  stamps  were  to  be  prepared  in  Great  Britain,  and 
sent  to  ^officers  in  the*  colonies  ajqpointed  to  sell  them. 
Anxions  to  make  this  nnpopnlar  measure  as  palatable 
as  possible,  the  colonial  agents  were  consulted  as  to  the 
persons  to  be  appointed.  Bo  little  did  even  Franklin 
foresee  the  result,  tiiat  he  procured  that  office  at  Phila- 
^Iphia  for  oile  of  his  particular  friends.  He.  also  ad- 
vised Ingerscdl,  the  Connecticut  agent,  to  accept  that  ap* 
pointment  for  his  own  colony.  Gbvemor  Fitch  «nd  a 
majority  of  the  Connecticut  assistants  inclined  to  submit 
to  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  Trumbull  and  others  loudly  pro- 
tested,  and  the  popular  feeling  was  all  on  their  side. 

Before  the  stamps  reached  America,  symptoms  o£  a 
violent  ferment  appeared.  A  great  elm  in  Boston,  at 
the  comer  of  the  present  Washington  and  Essex  Streets, 
under  whioh  the  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  ac- 
customed to  assemble,  soon  became  fitmous  as  <<  liberty 
tree."  Those  persons  supposed  to  &vor  the  ministry 
were  hung  in  effigy  on  the  branches  of  this  elm. .  A  mob 
attadced  the  house  of  Oliver,  secretary  of  the  colony,  Aug.  15' 
who  had  been  appointed  stamp  distributer  for  Massachu- 
setts, broke  his  windows,  destroyed  his  iumitare,  puUed 
down  a^small  building  supposed  to  be  intended  for  a 
stamp^  office,  and  frightened  Oliver  into  a  resignaticHi. 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  able  minister  of  the  West  Churdi 
in  Boston — distinguished  by  some  recent  controversial 
tracts,  ih  which  he  had  severely  criticised  the  conduct 
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CHAPTER  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagatieii  of  the  G^qpel  in  mail;)* 

taining  Epi^oopal  missioiiiuries  in  New  England-^-preaoh- 

1765.  ed  a  wann  sennoii  agajm^t  the  Stamp  Aot^  taking,  for 
his  tdxt|  <<  I  would  they  were  ayen  cat  off  which  trouble 
Aug.  26  you  I"  '  Th^  .Monday  CYening  afkeir  this  sermon  the 
viotowere  renawedr  >  The. mob  attacked  the  house  of 
Story,  registrar  of  tb^  Admiralty,  and  destroyed  not.only 
tihte  public  files  and  records^  but  his  priyate  papers  also. 
Next  tb^y  entered  and  plundered  the  house  of  ttbe  ooxy- 
troUer  of  the  customs ;  and,  ^oaddoied  with  liquor  and 
excitement,  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  Hutchinscm  jin 
North  Square.  The  lieutenant  goTernor  and  his  jEamily 
fled  lor  their  lives.  -  The  house  was  comidetely  gutted, 
and  tiie  contents  burned  in  bonfires  kindled  in  the  square. 
Along  witii  Hutohinsm's  furniture  and  private  papers  ]p^ 
ished  many  invaluaUe  mairasoripta  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  proVinpe,  which  Hutohinsdtn  had  been,  thirty  yc^ars 
.  in  Qc4}ectUig,  aoKl  "tehidiiitwBSt  ihqjossiblb  t^  replace. 
As  commonly  happens  on  such  occasions,  the  Imme- 
diate actois  in  these  scenes  were  persons  of  no  note,  the 
dregs  of  the  population.  Mayhew  sent  the  next  day  a 
qpecial  apol6gy  and  disclaimer  to  Hutchinson.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Bostcm ^  at  a  town  meetings  unanunously 
expessed  their  ^<  abluMrrence"  of  these  proceedings ;  and 
a  <<  civic  gpatd^'  was  cnrganized  to  pravent  their  r^p&^ 
tttioit  Y6t  the  tioteiis^  though  well  known,  weAt  uur 
puniriied— ««  sure  sign  of  the  secret  concurrence  and 
good  will  of  the  mass  of  tiie  community.  It  is  only  ia 
tdiance  on  such  eoicouragement  that  mobs  ever  venture 
to  commit  deeds  of  violence.  Those  now  committed 
were  revolutionary  acts,  designed  to  intimidate^  melan- 
choly forerunners  of  civil  war. 

Tlmmgheut  the  northern  cokmas,  associations  on  the 
basis  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act^  under  the 
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name  of  <<  Sons  of  Liberty"'— 4i   title   borrowed  from  chaptek 

Barrels  famous  speechi — sprung  suddenly  into  existence. 

Persons  ofinfluence  and  consideration,  though  they  might  1765. 
&yor  the  object,  kept  aloo^  {igwever,  from  so  dangerous 
a  combination,  which  consisted  of  the  young,  the  ardent, 
those  who  loved  excitement,  and  had  nothing  to  lose. 
The  history  of  these  <<  Sons  of  Liberty^'  is  very  obscure j 
but  they  seem  to  have  spread  rsqpidly  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York  into  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey^  and  to  have  taken  up  as  iheir  special  busi- 
ness the  intiinidAtion  of  the  st^mp  officers.  In  all  the 
colonies  those  officers  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  re- 
sign i  and  such  stamps  as  arrived  either  remained  un- 
packed, or  else  were  seized  and  burned.  The  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  unanimously  adopted  a.  series  of  reso-  i^pi.  si. 
luticms  denouncing  the  Stamp  Act  as  <<  unoonstitutioaal, 
and  subversive  of  their  dearest  rights."  Public  meet- 
ings to  protest  against  it  were  held  throughout  the  cd- 
cmies.  The  holding  of  ^uoh  meetixiga  was  -quite  a  new 
incident,  and  formed  a  new  era  in  colonial  history. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  excitement,  at  the  d^y  Oct.  7. 
appointed  by  Massanhusetts,  conmiittees  from  nine  colo- 
nies met  in  New  York.  The  Asitomblies>  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  not  having  been  in  session  since  the  issue 
of  the  Massachusetts  circular,  no  qfqportunity  had  occurred 
of  appointing  committees.  New  York  was  in  the  same 
predicament;  but  a  committee  of  correspondence,  ap- 
pointed at  a  previous  session,  saw  fit  to  attend..  In 
G^org^a  Governor  Wright  reftised  to  call  the  Assembly 
together!  but  the  speaker  t)f  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after,  consulting  with  a  majority  of  the  members, 
sent  a  letter  to  New  York  approving  the  proposed  con- 
fpress,  and  promising  to  8U{^xt  its  measures.  The  New 
Hampdiire  House  of  Representatives  gave  their,  sanction 

n.— L  L 
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CHAPTSR  to  the  cbngress,  and  affered  to  join  in  any  suitable  me- 
.__morial ;  but,  "owing  to  the  particular  state  of  their  af- 
1765.  fairs,"  by  which  may  be  understood  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  GK>y^rnor  Wentworth,  they  sent  no  delegates. 
Dr.  Franklin,  about  the  close  of  his  first  agency  in  En- 
gland, had  obtained  the  post  of  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, vacated  by  Hardy,  for  his  natural  and  only  son, 
William  Franklin.  The  new  governor,  who  inherited 
all  the  prudence,  with  ncme  ef  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his 
lathery  had  prevailed  upon  the  Assembly  of  that  province 
to  return  a  negative  answer  to  the  Massachusetts  letter ; 
but  this  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  people,  that  the 
speaker  called  the  members  together  by  circular,  and  dele- 
gates were  appointed. 

The  Congress  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
'  Ruggles  as  president.  '  There  were  present,  among  other 
members^  James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts;  William  8. 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut ;  Philip  Livingston,  of  New 
York ;  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennaiyivania ;  Thomas 
M<Kean,  of  Delaware,  and  Christopher  Ghidsden  and 
John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  ^11  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of.tiie  Revolution.  A  rule  was 
adopted,  giving  .to  each  ool(toy  represented  one  vote..- 

In  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  session,  a  Deelara- 
tion  of  the  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Ccdonies  was 
agreed  to.  All  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  were  claim- 
ed by  this  dedaration  as  the  birth-right  of  the  c(do- 
mst&— ^mong  the  rest,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by 
thair  own  consent.  Since  distance  and  local  circum- 
stances made  a  representation  in  the  Britdah  Parliament 
impossible,  these  representatives,  it  was  maintained, 
oould  be  no  other  than  the  several  colonial  Legislatures. 
Thus  was  given  a  flat  negative  to  a  scheme  lately  broadi- 
ed  in  England  by  Pownall  and  others,  for  allowing  to  the 
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colonies  a  representation  in  Parliament,  a  projeot  to  which  chapter 

xyvTn 

both  Otis  and  Franklin  seem  at  first  to  have  leaned.        -__^ 

A  petition  to  the  king  and  memorials  to  each  honse  1765. 
of  Parliament  were  also  prepar^,  in  which  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  vras  eloquently  pleaded.  Ruggles  refused 
to  sign  these  papers,  on  the  grotmd  that  thej  ought  first 
to  be  apjproyed  by  the  several  Assemblies,  and  should, 
be  forwarded  to.  England  as  tiieir  acts.  Ogden,  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegates,  withhekl  his  ngnature  on  the 
same  plea.  The  delegates  firom  New  York  did  not  sign, 
because  they  had  no  special  authority  for  their  attend- 
ance; nor  did  tiiose  of  Connecticut  or  South  Carolina, 
their  commissions  restricting  them  to  a  report  to  their 
respective  Assemblies.  The  petition  and  memorials, 
signed  by  the  other  delegates,  were  transmitted  to  En-  Oct.  86. 
gland  for  presentalicm. 

The  several  colonial  Assemblies,  at  their  earliest  ses- 
sions, gave  to  th^  proceedings  a  cordial  i^proval.  The 
conduct  of  Ruggles,  in  refusing  his  signature,  was  se- 
verely censured  by  the  Masdachusetts  representatives. 
Ogden  "was  burned  in  effigy  by^the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  day.  of  November,  a{^inted  for  the  Stamp  Not.  l. 
Act  to  go  into  operation,  came  and  went,  but  not  a  stamp 
was  any  where  to  be  seen.  Two  companies-  of  rioters 
paraded  that  evening  the  streets  of  New  York,  demand- 
ing tiie  delivery  of  the  stamps,  which  Colden,  on  the  res- 
ignatioQ  of  the  stamp  distributer,  and  his  refusal  to  re- 
ceive them,  had  taken  into  the  fort.  Colden  was  hung 
in  effigy.  His  carriage  was  seized,  and  made  a  bonfire 
of  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns ;  after  which  the^  mot) 
proceeded  ta  a  house  in  the  outskirts,  then  occupied  by 
MajcHT  James^  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  had  made  -him- 
self obnoxious  by  his.  firee  comments  on  the  conduct  of 
the  colonists.     James's  furniture  and  property  wei^e  de- 
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CHAVTEA  stroyed,  as  Hutehinspn's  had  been.     General  Gage^  the 

XXVIIL 

___  conunander-in-ohief  of  tiie  Bntiah  forces  in  America,  was 
1765.  at  New  York,  bat  the  regular  garrison  in  the  fort  was 
very  small.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  oity,  and  not 
willing  to  take  any  responsibility,  as  @k  Henry  Moore, 
the  reisently  appointed  govemor,  was.ev^  day  expeot- 
NoT.  5.  ed,  C9lden  agreed,  by  Gagels  advice,  the  captain  of  a 
British  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor  having  refv^sed  to  re- 
ceive them,  to  give  np  ibe  stamps  to4he  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. They  were  accordingly  deposited  in  the  City 
Hall,  under  a^receipt  given  by  the  mayor. 

These  proceedings  had. been  nndei;  the  control  of  the 
inferior  class  of  peojde,  of  whom  Isaac  Sean^,  J^te  a-sbip- 
maater  and  privateevsman,  now  inspector  of  potashesi 
Not.  6.  was  the  leader.  The  nei^t  day  a  meeting  was  called  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants.  And  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed)  of  which  Sears  was  a  member,  with  four  colleagues, 
to  correspond  with  the  other  ooloiiies/  This  commit- 
tee soon  brought  forward  an  agreement  to  import  no 
more  goods  from  Gr6at  Britain  till  the  Stamp  Act  ^as 
repealed — ^the  commencement  of  a  system  of  retaliati<m 
on  the  mother  country  repeatedly  resorted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle.  This  non-importation  agree- 
ment, to  which  a  non-consumption  agreement  was  pros- 
entty  added,  besides  being  extensively  signed  in  New 
Vork^  wacr  adopted  also  in  Philadelphia  a&4  Boston.  At 
tiie  same  time,  and  as  part  of  the  same  plan,  a  combi- 
nation was  entered  into  for  the  support  of  American 
manufactures,  tiie  wearing  of  American  cbthsy  and  the 
increase  cft  sheep  by  ceasing  to  eat  lamb  or  mutton. . 

Buaness,  suspended  for  a  while,  was  presently  re« 
sumed.  Stamped  papers  were  required  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, but  bf  continuing  the  cases  before  them,  or 
going  on  without  notice  of  the  deficiency,  even  tne 
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jncUrMi  after  some  beaitatkm,  eononrred  m  nnllifyimr  chapteh 
the  aot  — .«_ 

A  change  in  the  English  ministry,  whiek  took  plaoe  1765. 
in  July,  and  the  news  of  whioh  reached  America  in  Sq^ 
tember,  enoonraged  the  oolooists  in  the  stand  they  had 
iaktai.  This  change  originated  in  -domestk)  reasons 
wholly  unoonneoted  with  cokMiial  polity ;  *.it  was  regard* 
ed,  however,  as  &vorable  to  the  gmeral  oaus^  of  freedom. 
The  dd  Whig  aristocracy,  if hieh  had  govamed  the  king- 
dom since  the  accession  of>  the/ -house  of  Hano^or,  had 
q^lit  np  of  late  into  seTcral  bitter  and  hostile  ^sotions, 
chiefly  founded  on  mere  pevsonaT  considerations.  Pitt^ 
repeated  attacks  on  former  ministries,  and,  at  last,  his 
forcing  himself  into  power,  had  oontribnted  not  a  little 
to  this  resalt.^  The  accession  of  Geoige  IIL  had  given 
rise  to  a  new  party,  by  whidi-  PitI  inmself  had  been 

superseded ■■»  party  which  called  themselTes  <<  king's 

friends,"  aided,  as  against  P^  by  soma  adventoirers 
from  among  the  Whl^,  such  as  OrenviUe,  the  kte  min* 
ister,  bat  most  of  them  4repre8entatiyes  of  the  dd  Tory 
lunilies,  fiir  half  a  century  previous  exdoded  by  the' 
Whigs  from  office.  These  ^'  king's  friends"  were  re- 
garded as  hostile  to  popolar  rights,  and  were  looked 
upon  by  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class  with  very 
jealous  ^yes.  It  was  their  Hia^gniahing  doctrine  that 
tha  authority  of  the  king  had  been  usurped  and  en- 
orbadied  upon  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Bookingham,  the  now  minister,  leader  of  one  of 
tiie  fragments  of  the  old  Whig  party,  was  iiberally  dis- 
posed ;  bat  as  yet  theito  ^hardly  existed  in  Eng^d  a 
popular  party  in  our  American  sense.  The  interests  of 
trade  and  manufactures  wereilot,  indeed,  without  thdir 
representatives,  ehossn  froiix  some  of  the  laarge  towns^ 
but  a  great  part  of  the  boroughs  were  <<  rotten"— 4k» 
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CHAPTER  property,  that  is,  of  one  or  more  individaals,  whoin  fiiet 
.  named  the  representatiyes ;  while  money,  in  the  shape  of 

1765.  bribes,  deoided  the  oh6ioe  in  many  of  the  rest.  The 
House 'ojrGomm(»ks  represented  a  narrow  aristooraoy, 
the  majority  of  the  members  being  substantially  nomi* 
nated  by  the  great  landholders.  The  House,  thus  oho- 
sen,  debated  witti  closed'  doors,  (mly  a  few  speotktbrs  be- 
ing admitted  as  a  speoial  fiayor.  To  publirii  an  aooount 
of  their  prooeedings  wafs'a  breach,  of  priyilege,  and  only 
brief  and  imperfect  sketches,  even  of  the  principal  debates, 
Ibund  their  way  into  print.  Faint  signs  were  but  jUst 
beginning  to  appear  of  that  social  revdiution  which  has 
(treated  the  modern  popular  party  of  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  giving  complete  publicity  to  legislative  proceed- 
ings, and  oiganizi^g  public  oj^moa  as  a  r^^ular  and 
powerful  check- upon  authority. 

1766.  In  the  address  from  the  throne  at  the  qpening  of  the 
^^    sessiony  the  new  ministry  brou^^  the  dtate .  of  colonial 

affidrs  before  Parliament,     They  produced  the  corre- 
^  spondence  of  the  colonial  goyemors  and  other  papers  re- 

lating to  the  late  disturbance.  Numerous  petitions  from 
British  merchants  for  the  repeal  of  ihe  Stamp  Act  were 
also  presented  to  the  two  houses. 

Pitt,  for  some  time  past  iHthdrawn  by  sickness  fiotn 
public  affimrs,  was  tmconnected,  at  thb  mcmient,  with 
either  Grenville's  or  Rockingham's  party.  He  no^  ap- 
peared in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
liyered  his  opinioui  <<  that  tiie  kingdom  had  no  right  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  colonies."  •  «  The  Commons,  in  Amer- 
ica, represented  in  their  sevwal  assemblies,  have  invaria- 
bly exercised  tiie  constitutional  right  of  giving  and  grant- 
ing their^  ow^  money ;  tiiey  would  have  been  slaves  if 
they  had  iiot ;  at  the  same  time,  this  kingdcnn  has  ever 
possessed  the  power  of  legislative  and  commeroial  oon- 
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troL     The  oolosies  acknowledge  year  authority  ia.  all  chapt£& 

things  with  the  sole  exception  that  yon  shall  not  take 

their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  oonsont."  1766. 

This  decisive  avowal  by  Pitt  made<  a  profound  im^ 
pression  on  tiie  House.  After  a  long  pause,  Grenville 
rose  to  vindicate  the  Stamp  Act.  The  tumults  in  Amer- 
ica bordered,  he  ayerred>  on  open ,  rebellion ;  but. if.  the 
doctrines  no^  promulgated  were  upheld,  they  would  soon 
lose  that  name,  and  become  a  revolution.  Taxation  was 
a  branch  of  the  sovereign  power,  constantly  exercised  by 
Parliament  over  the  unrepresented.  .  Resorting,,  then,  to 
a  method  of  intimidation  common  with  politicians,  <<  the 
eeditiotis  spirit. of  the  colonies,^  he  said,  <<  owes  its  birth 
to  tiie  faction  in  this  House."  This  invidious  assault 
was  met  by  Pitt  .with  characterie^  intrepidity.  «<A 
charge  is  brought  against  gentlemen  sitting  in  this 
House  of  giving  birth  to  sediticm  in  America.  The 
freedom  with  which  they  have  spoken  their  sentiments 
against  thb  unhappy  act  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime. 
But  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me."  <<We 
are  told  America  is  obstinate-— America  is  almost  in 
open  rebelUbn.  .  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people  so  d^ad  to  all  the  feelings  of  lib- 
erty-as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have 
been  fit  instruments  to  make,  slaves  of  all  the  rest." 
«<  The  Americans  have  been  wronged  !  They  have 
been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice !  Will  you  punish 
ttiem  for  4he  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  No !  Let 
this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  tem- 
per ;  I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that  on  their 
part  animosit][  and  resentment  will  cease." 

The  new  ministry  were  under  no  obligationto  support 
the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  Anxious  to  escape  the 
difficulty  by  the  readiest  means,  they  brought  in  a  bill 
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GMhgpi  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  ^FrankfilA,  itimiDOQed  to 
.  ^^ft  bar  of  the  Hoiise  as  a  witoessi  testified  that  tiie  aet 
1766.  eoold  never  be  enforoed.  His  prompt  and  pointed  an- 
awera  gained  him  great  credit  for  infonnatimi,  aonteness, 
t^d,  presenbe  of  mind.  Burke,  introdaoed  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Rookingham,  to  whom  he  bad  been  private  aeo- 
rotary,  and  for  one  of  whose  rotten  borongbs  he  sat,  gave 
his  eloquent  stipport  ih  fiiivor  of  repefd ;  and  in  qpite  of 
a  very  strenuous  oppositiim  on  the  part  of  the  suj^porters 

MtrdiSScof  the  late  ministry,  the  bill  of  repeal  was  oarried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred,  and  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  . 

But  the  ministers  by  no  means  went  the  length  of 
Pitt.  They  placed  the  repeal  on  the  ground  of  expeda^ 
ency  merely,  and  they  softened  the  opposition  by  another 
bill  previouiriy  passed,  whioh  asserted  the  power  and  right 
of  Parliament  « to  bind  tiie  ooloniea  in  all  oases  viiatso- 
c^."  Cfaief-justioe  Pr«tt,  of  I9ie  Coodmon  Pleas,  now 
beeome  Lord  Camden,  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this 
provisicm.  *<My  position  is  this*-*>I  repeat  it;  I  will 
maintain  it,  to  the  last  hour — taxation  and  representa- 
tion are  inseparable.  The  position  is  founded  in  the  law 
of  nature.  It  is  more ;  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  na- 
ture.'' Lord  Mansfield,  on  tiie  other  hand,  maintained 
the  sovereigii  power  of  Parliament  as  inoluding  the  right 
to  tax ;  an  idea  qttite  too  flattering  to  the  pride  of  au* 
tt^ority  to  be  easily  r^quished.  Only  four  peers  sup- 
ported Lord  Camden ;  and  so  small  was  the  oountenanoa 
whioh  this  view  received  in  the  Commons,  that  Piti  did 
sot  think  it  worth  ^fdiile  to  ask  for  a  division.^ 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

TDWNSHEND'S,  SOHEII6  OF  COLONIAL  TAXATION.  RE^PEAI. 
OF  THE  NEW  TAXES  EXpEPT  TJHAT  ON  TEA.  LOCAL 
AFFAIRS.  TERRITORIAL  CONTROVERSIES.  FIRST  SETr 
TLEMENTS  IN  TENNESSEE.     KENTUCKY  EltPLORED. 

JIn  spite  of  the  Parliamentary  claim  of  power  to  bind  chaptce 

the  colonies  in  aU  oases  whatsoever,  the  repeal  of  the 

Stamp  Act  produced  throughout  America  a  great  burst  1766. 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude.  Virginia  voted  a  statue  to  the  May. 
king.  -  New  York  voted  statues  to  the  king  and  to  Pitt, 
both  of  which  were  presently  erected.  Marvl^^  voted 
a  statue  to  Pitt  and  a  portrait  of  Lord  Camden.  Faneuil 
Hall  was  adorned  with  full-length  pictures  of  Barre  and 
Conway.  Pitt  became  more  than  ever' a  popular  idol. 
Resolutions  of  thanks  to  him  tod  others  were  agreed  to 
by  most  of  the  colonial  Asstoiblies.  * 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  demanded 
indemnity  from  the  colonies  for  such  crown  officers  as 
bad  suffered  losses  in  the  late  Stamp  Act  riots.  New 
York  promptly  complied.  After  much  urging  by  the 
governor,  Massachusetts  passed  a  similar  act ;  but  a 
free  pardon  to  the  rioters  inserted  in  it  betrayed  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  and  gave  great  offense  in  England. 

As  the  first  burst  of  exultation  died  away,  new  dis- 
contents began  to  spring  up.  The  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed, but  the  <<  Sugar  Act' '  remained  in  force ;  and| 
though  modified  by  a  still  frurther  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  molasses  to  one  penny  the  gallon,  it  continued  to  give 
great  dissatisfactiony  especially  in  the  northern  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  Another  modification'  of  that  act  prohibited  all  direct 

XXIX. 

trade  with  France.     But  iron  and  lumber,  lately  plac^ 

1766.  in  the  list  of  «  enumerated  articles,"  were  allowed  to  be 
exported  to  European  ports  south  of  Cape  Finlsterre. 

The  short-lived  ministry  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking* 
Aug.  ham  was  speed^y  overturned  by  a  very  heterogeneous 
combination^  the  nominal  head  of  which  was  Pitt,  now 
created  Eari  of  Chatham.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Lord  Camden  also  had  seats  in  this  new  ministry  as 
well  as  Lord  Shelbume,  to  whose  department,  as  secre- 
.  tary  of  state^  the  management  ,of  the  colonies  particu- 
larly appertained.  But  this  liberal  side  of  the  new  ad- 
mMiistration  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  another 
section  of  it  composed  of  **  king's  .fidends  ;*'  and,  as  the 
flilLing  health  of  Pitt  soon  disqualified  him  for  business, 
they  speedily  acquired  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs. 
This  was.  the  ministry  which  Burke  afterward  so  wittily 
described  as  ^  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  a  tessetated 
pavement  without  qement,  here  a  bit  of  blabk  stone,  there 
a  bit  of  white,  patriots  and  courtiers,  king^s  fiends  and 
Republicans,  Whigs  and  Tories,  treacherous  friends  and 
open  enemies,  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  upon." 

The  place  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  whom 
the  suggestion  of  ways  and  means  -devolves,  was  held  by 
Charges  Townshend,  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  but  v^ith* 
out  any  settled  principles.  As  a  member  of  Qrenville's 
ministry,  he  had  supported  and  advocated  the  Stamp 
Act.  In  the  repeal  of  that  act  he  had  joined  so  con- 
spicuojosly  as  to  have  received  firom  Massachusetts  a 
1767.'  special  vote  of  thanks.  At  the  second  session  of  Par« 
liament  after  the  formatioa  of  the  new  ministry,  Towns- 
hend brought  forward^  a  new  scheme  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America ;  not  only  for  maintaining  a  standing  army 
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in  the  oolonies,  but  to  provide  also,  agreeably  to  a  olause  chapti^r 

to  that  effect  inserted  in  the  bUl,  plermanent  salaries 

for  the  governors  and  judges,  so  as  to  make  them  inde-  1767. 
pendent  of  the  colonial  Assemblies — an  arrangement  fre- 
quently demanded  hitherto  by' the  royal  governors  under 
express  instructions  from  the  crown,  but  never  yet  ob- 
tained except  in  Virginia.  The  opponents  .of  the  Stamp 
Act,  or  some  of  them,  especially  Pitt,  had  taken  at  dis- 
tinction between  a  direct  tax  levied  on  the  colonies  and 
commercial  imposts  which  might  be  supposed  to  fall  un- 
der the  admitted  parliamentary  right  of  regulating  trode. 
Of  ,thi9  distinction  Townshend  took  advantage  in  fram-  Jon 
ing  his  new  project— but  ia  one  respect -his  bill  violated 
the  established  policy  of  the  mother  country.  The  royal 
negative  had  beeti  repeatedly  placed  on  colonial  acts  levy- 
ing imposts  on  British  gooda.  But  this  bill>  along  vrith 
tea,  included  paints,  paper,  glass,  and  lead-particles  of 
British  produce7--as  objects  of  custom-house  taxation  in 
the  colcmies.  The  exportatic^  of  tea  to  America  was  en- 
cousagisd  by  uiother  act,  allowing  for  five  years  a  draw- 
back of  the  whole  duty  .payable  on  the  importatkn. 

The  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act,  not  any 
sense  of  right  or  justice,  had  produced  its  repeal.  This 
new  act  of  Townshend's,  the  immediate  cause-  of  all  the 
subsequent  troubles,  was  supposed  to  be  of  easier  execu* 
tipn,  and  passed  with  very  litUe  opposition.  By  another 
act,  reorganizing  the  cobnial  custom-chouse  system,  a 
Board  of  Revenue  Comnussioners  for  America  was  estab- 
lished, to  have  its  seat  at  Boston.  , 

A  scheme  was  also  proposed,  though  not  acted  tqpon, 
for  transferring  to  the  mother  country  and  converting 
into  a  source  of  revenue  tiie  iseqe  of  the  colonial  paper 
money.  This,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  the  crown  officers 
out  of  a  common  parliamentary  revenue,  was  a  fovorite 
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CHAPTER  projeot  with  Pownall,  late  govenior  ci  Maissaobusetts,  and 
now  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was  zealcHisljr  ad^^o- 
1767.  oated  in  his  reoently-pubUshed  work  on  the  ^^  Adminia* 
tration  of  the  Colonies."  Pownall  insisted,  however,  that 
the  British  dominions  ought' to  be  consolidated  into  one 
empire,  by  allowing  to  the  oolonists  a  parliammitary 
representation,  without  which,  as  he  maintained,  Padiap 
ment  had  no  rig^t  to  levy  taxes  dn  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  Qtiartering  Act,  the  Aaaea^ 
bly  ol  New  York  had  made  but  scanty  provision  for  the 
troops  stationed  in  that  pvovinoe.  -  Though  urged  by  a 
letter  from"  Lord  Shelburne  to  a  more  full  oomplianoe, 
they  had  persisted  in  refusing ;  and  this  obstinacy  was 
now  punished  by  an  act,  passed  in  spite  o£  PownalTs ' 
zealous  opposition,  which  forbade  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly to  legislate  for  other  purposes  till  fiill  provision  had 
first  been  made  for  the  troo^.  Georgia  had  disj^yed 
some  stubbornness  on  this  same  point ;  but  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troq)0,  leaving  the  colony  exposed  to  In- 
dian invasion  from  witiiout  and  negro  insurreoticm  with-  • 
in,  soon  brought  the  AssMUbly  to  terms. 

Tba  passage  of  these  acts,  and  the  determination  the  jr 
evinced  to  raise  a  parliamentary  revenae  in  Ameriofi, 
brought  the  colonists  in  a  body  to  the  ground  originally 
takea  by  Otis,  tiiat  taxes  ou  trade,  if  designed  to  raise 
a  revenue,  were  just  a^  much  a  violation  of  their  rights 
as  any  other  ta^.-  This  view  was  ably  supported  in  a 
series  of  <<  Letters  frt>m  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Inhabitants  of. the  British  Colonies/'  written  by  John 
Diokink^n,  and  designed  to  show  the  danger  of  allowing 
any  precedent  of  parliamentary  taxatien  to  be  establish- 
ed on  grounds  no  matter  how  specious,  or  to  aiiy  extent 
no  matter  how  trifling ;  for  who'  could  tell  to  what  lengths 
such  a  {decedent  might  ultimately  be  pushed  ?     These 
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letters  bcul  a  gnat  cbroiilatioa  la  the  eolonies,  and  Frank-  oHAPna 

Un  oaiuBed  an  edition  to  be  puUished  in  Londm.     At 

first  he  had  inclined  to  tibe  distinction  between  internal  1767. 
and  external  taxaticm,  bnt  he  90W  adopted  tke  views  of 
Otis  and  Piekinson.     The  ooloniAl  newspapers,  some 
twenty-five  or  more  in  nombery  began  to  teem  with  es- 
says on  colonial  ri^its. 

On  Bernard's  refdsal  to  smnmon  a  special  session  of 
the  General  Court  tp  take  the  new  aote.  of  Parliament 
into  consideration,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Bostpn,  Oct.  *46, 
at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  to  enooorage  <<  dn- 
dustry,  eoonomyi  and  jnanufaotuzes."  A  large  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  obtain  subscribers  to  an  agreement 
to  discontiilue  the  importation  of  British  goods,  and  the 
consumption  of  such  as  were  not  absolute-  necessaries. 
It  was  thought  that  wo<^ens  and  linens  might  soon  bo 
product  suffioieot  for  domestic  use.  Paxtioular  atten- 
tion to  their  manufiEioture  was  recommended/  Similar 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  other  towns,  and  the  .non- 
importation agreement  was  very  geijierally  subscribed, 
not  in  Boston  only,  but  throughout  the  province.  This 
examfde  was  presently  imitated  in  ProvidonOe,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  influence  of  John  Went- 
worth,  who  had  htely  succeeded  Us  uncte  as  g<»rernor  of 
New  Hampshire,  preventedf  the  merchants  of  Portsmouth 
from  oomii^g  heartily  into  the  scheme.  It  was  eagerly 
adopted  in.  Connecticut,  where  William  Pitkin,  a  more 
ardent  patriot,  had  superseded  th^  nioderate  Fitch  as  gov- 
ernor. 

,     Wheti  the  General  Ckmrt  of  Massachusetts  n^et,  the  Deo.  so. 
charter  ieaid  the. recent  acts  of  Parliament  were  read  in 
the  House,  and  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province.     To  Dennis  de  Berdt,  a  X76d. 
London  merchant,  appointed  agent  fi>r  the  colony,  a  bog    Jaa 
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CHAPTER  letter  of  instraotions  was  presently  sent,  and  with  it  a 

XXIX.  m:  ^  J 

petition  to  the  king,  and  letters  urging  the  rights  of  the 
1768.  provinoe,  addressed  to  Lord  Shelborne,  General  Conway, 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Liords  Camden  and  Chat- 
ham, and  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  lareasury.  What 
Feb  11.  was  more- to  the  puipose,  a  circular  letter. was.  also  is* 
sued  to  the  speakers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  several 
colonial  Assemblies,  inyiting  co-operation-  and  mutual 
consultation  for  the  defense  of  colonial  rights.   ^ 

Qxenbric^  Thiax)her  was  dead,  but  James  Otis,  the 
leader  in  these  meatore/s,  whose  election  as  speakcnr  had 
been  negatived  by.  Bernard,  fpund  earnest  and  able  sup- 
porters in  his  three  Boston  colleagues,  Thomas  Cudiing, 
Samuel  Adams,  aad  Jdbin  Hancock.  .  After  the  rejection 
of  Otis,  Cushing,  descended  from  an  ancient  colonial  fam- 
ily, and. extensively  connected,  had  been  chosen  speak- 
er of  the  House.  Samuel  Adams  was  a  stern  Puritan, 
a  true  representative  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts, 
from  his  early  youth  a  warm  politician  and  ardent  op- 
poser  of  prerogative^  but  till  recentiy  without  much  in- 
fluence. Educated  at  Cambridge  and  intended  for  the 
ministry,  ciroumstaiices  had  forced,  him  to  adopt  his 
father's  business  of  a  merchant.  Not  succeeding  in  that, 
he  had  accepted  the  office  of  collector  of  town  taxes ;  but 
some  deficiency  in  his  accounts — ^for  he  was  no  maii  of 
business — ^threw  him.  for  a  while  into  the  shade.  The 
recent  troubles  had  brought  him  conspicuously  forward. 
His  energy  and  courage  made  him  leader  in  the  Boston 
town  meetings.  Chosen  in  Thacher's  place  as  one  of 
the  representatives,  he  accepted  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
House — a  place  which  not  only  gave  him  a  small  in- 
come, but  also  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  certain  influ- 
ence over  tiie  course  of  proceeding.  While  he  devoted 
himself  to  politics,  it  was  chiefly  the  industry  of  his  wife 
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that  supported  the  family.     Bat,  though  poor,  Adams  chapto 

was  incorruptible.     It  had  been  suggested  to  quiet  him 

with  a  government  place ;  but  Hutchinson  declared  that  1768. 
such  was  his  <<  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition,"  that 
no  gift  nor  office  could  ever  conciliate  him.  Tbe  &ther 
and  grandfather  of  John  Hancock  had  been  country  min- 
isters. An  uncle,  who  began  as  a  bookseller,  but  be- 
came afterward  a  merchant  and  govemme^t  contraetor, 
left  him  a  fortune  of  $200,000,  with  a  reversionary 
mterest  in  half  as  much  more.  Young,  and  of  gay  tem- 
per, Winning  manners,  and  a  utrong  love  of  popular  ap- 
probation, Hancock  acted  very  much  uaddr  the  guidance 
of  Adams,  who  saw  the  policy  of  ptitttng  him  forward  as 
a  leader.  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  at  this  tim^of  upward  of  a  hundred  members, 
by  fietr  the  most  numerous  assembly  in  America.  Its  de- 
bates had  begun  to  attract  attention,  and  a  gallery^  had 
lately  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators. 
Of  the  country  members,  none  had  so  much  influence  as 
Joseph  Hawley,  a  lawyer  of  Northampton,  a  man  of 
strong  religious  feelings,  who  from  a  violent  opposer  of 
Edwards'  theological  views  had  become  their  warm  ad- 
vocate. Fits  of  melancholy,  in  repressing  his  personal 
ambition,  only  gave,  the  greater  weight  to  his. decision  of 
character  and  reputation  for  sound  judgment. 
'  The  council,  purged  by  dropping  Hutchinson  and  sev- 
eral other  officials,  was  now  chiefly  influenced  by  James 
Bowdoin.  His  grandfiBither,  a  French  Huguenot,  had 
migrated  to  New  England  shortly  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father,  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings, had  acquired  the  largest  fortune  in  Boston,  the 
most  of  which,  Bowdoin,  an  only  son,  had  inherited  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  prime  of  life,  of  elevated 
character  and  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  for  several  years 
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CHAPTER  past  a  member  of  the  oouncil,  he  acted  in  close  concert 

XJLDL 

with  Adams,  to  whose  impetuoos  ardor  apd  restless  aot- 

1768  ivity  his  less  excitable  but  not  less  firm  temper  served 
as  a  nsefal  counterpoise. 

Meanwhile,  the  merchants  had  been  greatly  irritated 
by  new  strictness  in  ttie  collection  of  duties,  and  by  suits 
even  for  past  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws.  Shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  the  new  General  Court,  the  seizure 
of  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  Hancock,  on  the  (Aarge 
of  haying  smuggled  on  shore  a  cargo  of  wine  from  Ma- 
June  10.  deira,  occasioned  a  great .  riot.  The  newly-appointed 
rerenue  oommissioQers  fled  for  tiieir  fives,  first  on  board 
a  ship-of-war  in  tiie  harbor,  and  then  to  the  ^barracks  on 
Castle  Island,  where  a  company  of  British  artillery  was 
Tiiae  13.  stationed.  A  town  meeting,  held  in  Faneuii  Hall)  peti- 
tioned the  governor  to  remove  the  ship-of-war  from  the 
harbor.  The  council  pasi^d  reacdutions.  strongly  con- 
dinning  the  riotersj  but  would  not  advise  that  the  com- 
missbners  might  safely  return  to  the  town,  nor  could  the 
governor  induce  them  to  take  any  decided  step  of  any 
sort.  The  House  toc^  no  hotice  at  6dl  of  the  matter.  An 
attempt  to  prosecute  those  engaged  in  the  riot  fiBLiled  for 
want  of  witnesses,  and  even  the  proceedings  against  the 
vessel  had  to  be  given  up  for  the  same  cause. 

In  compHance  with  orders  from  Lord  Hillsborough, 
lately  appointed  to  the  newly-created  office  of  secretary 
for  the  colopies,  Bernard  called  upon  the  House,  to  re- 
scind the  circular  issued  by  the  last  court,  at  whiot)  great 
ofiense  had  beep  taken  in  England.  The  House  justi- 
^  fied  that  document  against  Hillsborough's  charges  of 
having  been  passed  by  surprise  at  the  -end  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  or  control 
July,  over  the  doing  at  a  formw  court.  By  a  vote  of  ninety- 
two  to  seventeen  they  refused  to  rescind,  and  a  dissote- 
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tion  was  the  oonsequenoe.     The  seventeen  ^<  rescinders"  cHAFfER 
became  objeota  of  gteat  public  odium.  

Lord  Hilkboroughi  whom  Franklin  describes  as  <<a  1768. 
littlei  alert  man  of  business,  but  passionate  and  head- 
strong/' bad  written  to  the  governors  of  the  other  prov-^ 
inceSjL  urging  them  jo  prevent  their  respective  Assemblies 
from,  paying  any  attention  to  the  Massachusetts  circular. 
But  already  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  ^nd 
Georgia  had  given  a  cordial  resppnse ;  and  in  Maryland 
and  New  York,  Hillsborough's  interference  produced  an 
effect  the, opposite  of  iT^hat  he  desired.  The  Burgesses 
of  Virg^lia  voted  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Commonai  against  the  kte  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  ^pon  the 
act  suspending  the  legislative  powers  ^of  the  New  York 
Assembly-r-a  stretch  of  authority  already  adverted  to  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  other  colonies.  In  consequence 
of  these  resolutions,  Lord  Boutetourt,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  Fauquier  as  governor,  dissolved  the  Assembly. 
The  Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Georgia,  having  ap- 
proved^ the  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
were  also  dissolved. 

The  New  York  Assembly  still  obstinately  refusing  to 
make  the  required  provision  for  the  troops,  that  body  was 
dissolved  also ;  but  this  dissolution  made  no  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Assembly,  which  consisted  at  this 
time  of  twenty-seven  members:  four  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  two  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Albany,  two  for  each  of  the  other  eight  counties,  one 
for  the  borough  of  Westchester,  one  for  the  township  of 
Schenectady,  and  one  fiur  each  of  the  manors  of  Rensse- 
laerswyk,  Livingston,  and  Courtlandt.  At  a  new  elec- 
tion the  popular  side  was  even  strengthened.  Besides 
Philip  Livingston,  distinguished  in  the  last  House  as  an 

n.— M  M 
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uuAPTER  advocate  of  colonial  rights^  and  now  again  re-eleoted.from 

XXJX.  ' 

the  city  of  New  York,  and  chosen  spei^ker,  seats  were 

1768.  obtained  by  George  Clinton  and  Philip  Sohnyler,  the  oHe 
an  Ulster  county  lawyer,  of  Irish  descent,  the  other  of 
an  ancient  Dutch  family  ,.botii  men  of  distingoi^hed  firm- 
ness aiid  energy.  The  new  Assembly  having  foUowed 
the  example  of  tb6  old  one  in  irefusiog  to  comiply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Quartering  Act,  another  cBssoln- 
tion  was  the  speedy  consequence. 

Before  news  h^d  reached  England  of  the  late  riot  in 
Boston,  two  regiments  from  Halifax  had  been  ordered 
thither.  When  news  of  that  riot  arrived,  two  additional 
regiments  were  ordered  from  Ireland.  The  arrival  of  an 
officer,  itont  by  Ghtge  from  New  York,  to  provide  quar- 

Sept  18.  ters  for  these  troops,  occasioned  a  town  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, by  which  ijie  governor  was  requested  to  summon  a 
new  General  Court,  which  he  peremptorily  reftised  to 
do.  The  meeting  then  recommended  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province  to  assemble 
at  Boston  in  ten  dnys;  ^^i^  consequence  of  prevailing 
apprehensioQB  of  a  vntr  with  France'' — such  was  the 
pretense- — ^they  advised  all  persons  not  already  provided 
with  fire-arms  to  procure'  them  at  o^ce ;  they  also  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  jblU 
the  Congregational  societies.     Delegatee^from  more  jthan 

Sept.  ss  a  hundred  towns  met  accordiiigly  at  the  day  appoint- 
ed|  chose  Cushing,  speaker  of  the  late  House,  as  their 
chairman,  and  petitioned  Bernard  to  sumipon  a  General 
Court  The  governor  not  only  refrtsed  to  receive  their 
petition,  but  denounced  the  meeting  as  treasonable.  In 
yiew  of  this  charge,  the  proceedings  were  <  exceedingly 
cautious  and  moderate.  All  pretenrions  to  political  au- 
thority were  expressly  disclaimed*  In  the  course  of  a 
four  days'  session' a  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to, 
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and  a  letter  to  the  agent,  De  Berdti  of  which  the  chief  csAjmsB, 

borden  was  to  defend  the  pio^nee  agaiiist  the  charge  of 

a  rebeUioos  spirit.     Such  wae  the  first  of  those  popular  1768. 
conventions,  destined  within  a  fecw  years  to  assume  the 
whole  political  authority  of  the  colonies^ 

The  day  after  its  conclusion  the  troops  firom  Hali>S«pt27. 
Ux  arriTcd.  These  was  room  ^in  the  barracks  at  the 
castle,  but  G^ge,  alarmed  at  the  accounts  &om  Massa- 
chusetts! bad  sent  orders  from  New  York  to.,  have  the 
two  regiments  quartered  in  the  town«  The  council  were 
called  upon  to  find  quarters,  but  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  Quartering  Act,  as  ^y  alleged,  till  the  barracks 
were  full  there  was  no  neoesoity  to  provide  quarters  eUe- 
where.  Bernard  insisted  tiiat  the  barracks  bad  been  re* 
served  for  the  two  regiments  expected  firom  Ireland,  and 
must,  therefore,'  be  considered  as  abready  full.  .  The 
council  rq>lied,  that,  even  aUovring  that  to  be  the  case, 
by  the  terms  of  the  act,<  the  provisiou  of  quarters  belong- 
ed not  to  tiiem,  but  to  the  local  magistrates.  There 
Was  a  large  bifiilding  in  Boston  belonging  to  the  prov- 
ince^ known  as  the  <'  Manufactory  House,''  and  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  poor  families.  Bernard  pressed 
the  council  to  advise  that  this  building  be  cleared,  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  troops ;  but  they  uttprly 
refused.  The  governor  then  undertook  to  do  it  on  his 
own  authority.  The  troops  had  already  landed,  under 
cover  of  the  ships  of  war,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand 
men.  Some  of  them  a^^^eared  to  demand  an  eptrance 
into  the  Manufactory  House;  but  the  tenants  were  en- 
couraged to  keep  possession ;  nor  did  the  governor  ven- 
ture to  use  force.  One  of  the  regiments  encamped  on 
the  Common ;  for  a  part  of  the  other  regiment,  which 
bad  no  tents,  the  temporary  use  of  Faneuil  HaU  was  re* 
lu^^tly  yielded ;  to  the  rest  of  it,  the  Town  House,  used 
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CHAPTER  also  as  a  State  Housei  all  except  the  ooonoil  chamber, 
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was  thrown  6peii  by  the  goYei'nor's  order.     It  was  Sun» 

1768.  day.  The  Town  House  was  directly  opposite  the  meet- 
ing-house  of  the  First  Church.  Cannon  were  planted  in 
front  of  it ;  sentinels  were  stationed  in  the  streets ;  the 
inhabitants  were  challenged  as  they  paMcd.  The  de- 
vout were  greatly  aggravated  and  annoyed  by  the  beat* 
ing  of  drums  and  the  marching  of  the  troops. 

Oct  Presently  Gage  x)ame  to  Boston  ta  turge  the  pn)vision 
of  quarters.  The  council  directed  his  attention  to  the 
terms  of  the  act,  and  referred  him  to  the  selectmen. 
As  the  act  spoke  only  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  se* 
lectnieii  declined  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  .  Ber- 
nard then  constituted  what  he  called  a  Board  of  Justi- 
ces, and  required  them  to  find  quarters ;  but  th^  did  not 
choose  to  exercise  a  doubtful  and  unpopular  authority. 
Qage  was  finally  obliged  to  quarter  the  troops  in  houses 
which  he  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  to  procure  out  of  his 
own  military  chest  the  firing,  bedding,  and  other  articles, 
mentioned  in  the  Quartering  Act,  the  council  having  de- 
clined to  order  any  ejq^enditure  for  those  purposes,  on  the 
ground  that  the  appropriation  of  money  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  General  Court. 

The  first  Parliamei\t  of  George  in.  had  been  dissolved. 

Dec.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  all  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  colonies,  and  particularly  to  the  recent  proceed- 
ings in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  before  the  two  houses. 
The  House  of  Lords  sevei^ely  censured  those  proceedifigs. 
particularly  the  Convention*  held'  at  Boston.  They  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  recommended  in- 
structions to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full 
information  of  all  treasons,  and  to  transmit  the  offenders 
to  England,  to  be  tried  there  under  an  old  statute  of 
Henry  VIH.  for  the  punishment  of  treasons  committed 
out  of  the  kingdom. 
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oountered  at  vigorous  opposition^  in  wfaioh  Barroi  Burke^ '^ 

and  Pownall  took  the  lead.  But  they  passiad  by  a  very  1769. 
decided  majority.  Nor  did  this  majority  misrepresent  ^^^ 
th^  general  feeling  of  the  British  people.  As  a  body, 
they  eonsidered  the  late  proceedings  in  the  ookmies  in- 
dicatiye  of  a  factious  and  rebellious  spirit,  which  they 
iock  almost  as  a  personal  insult.  <<  Ev^y  man  in  En- 
gland," wrote  Franklin,  ^<  regajrds  himself  as  a  piece  of  a 
sovereign  over  America,*  seems  io  jostle  himself  into  the 
throne  with  the  king,  and  talks  of  (mr  8id>jeots  in  the 
cdonies.'^ 

Among  the  otiier  papers  laid  before  Parliament*  were 
oettain  letters  of  Bernard,  reflecting  oh  the  conduct  of 
the  council  in  the  matters  of  ihe  late  cnstbmrhouse  riot 
and  the  quartering  of  the  troops.  It  was  not  yet  the 
fiMhicm  to  print  suc^  dpcumentl»;  bat  copies  of  these 
letters  bad  been  obtained  by  Bollan,  whom  the  council 
had  lately  appointed  as  their  agent.'  Transmitted  to 
Boston,  they  served  to  increase  the  -already  excessive 
unpopularity  of  Bernard.  The  min^y,  however,  re- 
warded his  zeal  by  making  him  a  baronet. 

Among  the  members  of  the  new  Virgpnia  Assembly 
was  Thomas  Jefferson^  of  Albemarle  county,  where  he 
possessed  a  handsome  patrimonial  estate,  originally  set- 
tled by  his  father.  He  had  been  educated  to  the  law, 
but  had  little  taste  for  the  technicalities  and  chicanei^^ 
of  that  profession.  Jefferson  signalized  his  entrance  into 
the  Assembly  by  a  motion  giving  to  master^  of  slaves  an  May  i& 
unrestricted  right  of  emancipation;  but  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed. When  news  of  the  late  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings arrived,  resolutions  were  inunediately  passed,  which 
tiie  speaker  was  requested  to  transmit  tathe  Assemblies  of 
the  other  colonies,  maintaining  the  right  of  the  colonisto  to 
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CHAPTER  self-taxation,  to  petitbu  and  reancmstraiioe^  and  to  be  tried 
in  all  cases  by  a  jiury^of  the.  vioinage.  Ab  soon  as  Lwd 
1769.  Bontetoort  hearid  what  -wm  doing,,  be  disBolred  tbe  As- 
sembly. But  the  members  met  inmiediately  afterward 
at  a  tayexn,  and,  beaded  by  F^ton  fiandolphy  their  late 
speaker,,  entered,  in  their  private  oapacity,  into  a  non- 
impcHTtation  agreement,  stmilar  to  tiiat  lexisting  in  ser- 
eral  of  the  northern  ooIonieB,  in*  which  they  mvited.  all 
merchants  and  planters  to  join. 

The  Hoose  <rf  Representatives  *of  MaAsachnsetts,  at 

May  81.  their  first  ooming  together,  resdyed  thai  it  was  inooo* 
sislent  with  their  dignity  and  freedcnn  to  deliberate  in 
ihh  midst  of  an  tomed  force;  aqd  that  the  keeping  an 
armed  force^  military  and  naval,  in  and  idxmt  the  me- 
tropolis, vrtttle  they  Wete  in  session  tbere^  was  a.breaoh 
of  privitege.  Thdy  petitraied  the  i^ov^^mor  to  remove 
tiie  troops  firom  Boston,  at  least  dttriog  the^  sessi<m ;  bnt 
he  disclaimed  any  anthorityof  thai  sort.  From  ne- 
cessity, and  under  protest,  the  representatLves.  submitted 
to  go  through  tiie  forms  of  orgltniaation  by  elepting  a 
council ;  but?  they  refused  to  enter  up6n  the  business  cf 
supplies  j  or  any  tiling  else,  but  redress  of  grievanoes. 
The  governor  comidained  of  their  condnot  as  an  idle 

Jime  18.  waste  of  pttblia  time  and  money,  and  adjourned  them  to 
Cambridge. 

Having  ccmmiunioated  to  the  House  his  intention  of 
going  to  England,  called  thither,  as  he  informed  them, 
to  lay  the  state  df  the  provinoe  before  the  king,  the  House 
unanimously  voted  a  petiticm,  humbly  entreating  that  Sir 
Francis  Bernard  tni^t  be  removed  forever  from  the  gov- 
ernment o£  the  provinoe.  They  denounced  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  as  an  invasion  of  natural  rights  and  tbeur 
rights  as  En^hmen^  l^ighly  dangerous  to  the  people, 
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without  preoedent,  and  unoonstitatioiiaL     When  oatted  cBiPTsa 

upon  to  refond  the  expensoB  ahwady  inonrred  in  finding  ^ :_ 

qoMiixan  for  the  troops,  and  to  make  pioviBbn  also  for  1769. 
the  fttturoi  they  rose  to  a  9till  more  indignant  strain.  ^^^  ^^ 
>«  Of  all  the  new  regnlations^the  Stamp  AsA  not  opceept- 
ed,  this  onder.oonsidaiation  is  most  exoessiTely  unrea- 
sonable." ^*  Your  exoellency  must  tbereforo^xooscf  ns, 
in  this  express  declaration^  that  as  we  can  not  consist- 
ently with  our  honor  and  ii^terest,  and  mnoh  less  with 
tiie  duty  we  owe  our  constitnents,  so  we  never,  will  make 
provision  for  the.purpos^  in  your  several  messages  abov^ 
mentioned.''.  Finding  the  representatives  unmansge- 
aUe,  Bernard  [nrorogaed  the  oooct  and  departed,  leaving  Auf .  i 
the^  administrafiim  in  the  hands  of  liientenant-govemor 
Hntobinson.  Not  long  after  his  departure  the  grand 
]ury  of  Suffolk  county  found  indictments  against  him 
for  libel,'  in  writing  letters  to  the  king's  ministers  shux- 
dering  the  inhabitants. of  the  province. 

The  spirit  evinced  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  the 
two  leading  coloniesi  fibrvaded  aloKist  the  whole  conti* 
nent.  The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  refosed  to  find 
c^uarters  for  the  troops  sent  to  that  province,  and  they 
adopted  the  V irginja  lesblutions,  as  did  also  the  Assem* 
Uies  of  Maryland  aqd  Delawariu  The- North  Carolina 
Assembly  did  the  same  thing,  and  was  dissolved  in  con-  oet 
sequence  ;>  but  the  members  immediately  reassembled  in 
their  pnvate  capacity,  as  had  been  done  in  Virginia,  and 
entered  into  the  npn-impcwtatidn  agreement,  which  How, 
for  the  first  time,  became  pretty  generaL  It  had  been 
adopted  even  in  Oeorgia  and  Rhode  Island,.hitherto  very 
backward.  New  Hampshire,  also,  in  spite  of  Govemcnr 
Wentworth'a  influence^  was  fivoed  into.,  it  by  threats  of 
non-intercourse.  The  observance,  indeed,  of  this  agree- 
ment was  by  no  means  always  voluntary.     Many  sub- 
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CHAPTElt  mitted  to  it  only  through  fear.    Its  cbservanoe  -was  lock' 
M  after  by  self-oonstituted  eommittees)  "wliose  proeeed- 
1769.  ings  were  c(»nplaiiied  o^  feoraEetimes  probably  with  good 
reason,  as  partial,  harsh,  aind  inquisitaa^ifld. 

Party  lines  thronghont  ihe  oolonies  began  now  to  be 
strictly  drawn.  The  partisans  of  the  mother  ooon^ 
were  stigmatized  as  Tories^  while  the.  opponents  of  par- 
liamentary taxation  took  the  name  of  Whigs — old  names 
lately  appUed  in  Bngland  as  designations  for  the  <<  king's 
friends"  and  their  of^nents. 

.  The  straggle,  indeed,  between  tiie  two  parties  in  th« 
mother  ooontry  had  reached  a  high  pitch.  Wilkes,  in 
his  North  Briton,  had  assailed  the  king's  firienda  with  a 
freedom  hitherto  unknown.  The  attempt  to  put  him 
down  by  a  prosecution ;  his  repeated  expulsi<«s  fr<Hn  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
the  Middlesex  electors,  by  declaring  another  person  with 
a  far  less  number  of  votes  entitled  to  Wilkes's  seat,  on 
the  ground  that,  having  been  expelled  from  the  House,  he 
could  no  bnger  be  a  candidate->-4hese  proceedings,  which 
had  converted  Wilkes  into  a  popular  idol,  had  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation,  especially  in  lioadon,  too  formidable 
to  be  despised.  The  ancnymous  Junius  had  begun  to 
write,  and  in  him  the  ministers  found  a  elisor  still  more 
terrible.  These  attacks,  tiioagh  unccmnected  with  the 
American  troubles,  yet  originated  in  a  similar  dislike  of 
arbitrary  authority ,^  and  they  indicated  the  existence  of 
a  spirit  at  home  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  erf 
the  ministers. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  Pow- 
nail  had  moved  the  repeal  of  Town8hend'fl^  act^  and  had 
suf^rted  the  moti<m  in  an  elaborate  q>eech,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  total  produce  of  the  new  taxes  for  the 
first  year  had  been  less  than  £16^0(K) ;  that  the  expenses 
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of  the  new  onstom-tioitse  airrangements  had  redaced  the  chaftkr 
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net  prooeeds  of  the  orown  <even«e  in  the'  oolonies  to  only 

^£295,  while  the  extraordinary  military  expenses  in  1769. 
America  amounted  for  the  same  period  to  £170,000; 
the  merohajits,  meanwhile,  loudly  eomplaining  of  the  de- 
cline of  .trade,  an  evil  wfaioh  the  extension  of  the  non- 
importation agreements  threatened  jto  aggravate.  Instead 
of  meeting  Pownall's  motion  by  a^direot  Negative,  the 
ministers  prepoaed  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  the 
next  session,. and,  shortly  after  the  porogation,  Hills- 
borough addressed  a  circular  to  ike  colonial  governors,- 
announcing  the  intention  to  repeal  all  dauses  of  Towns- 
hend's  act  which  imposed  duties  on  British  goods,  such 
duties  being  regarded  as  «  contrary  to  the  true  pinciples 
of  commerpe."  But  the  duty  on  tea  and  the  right  of  * 
parliamentary  taxation  being  still  adhered  to, 'this  an- 
nouncement had  litt;le  effect.  .     • 

In  New  York  abne  appeared.some  symptoms  of  yield- 
ing. Many  of  the  wealthier  propriet<urs,  espedially  those 
bel^iging  to  the  Church  of  England,  alarmed  at  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  things,  began  now  torelax  their  expo- 
sition^ The  legislation  of  the  province  hiul  been  sus- 
pended for  two  years,  and  two  succeesive  Assemblies  had 
been  dissolved  in  consequence  of  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Quartering  Act.  At  the  election  of  a 
new  Assembly,  the  moderate  p^ty^-  as  they  called  them- 
selves, made  a  great  effort,  and  not  without  success. 
Philip  Livingston,  late  speaker,  a  representative  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York  in  the  two  previous  As- 
semblies, was  now  defeated,  and,  though  returned  from  his 
brother's  manor  of  Livingston,  he  was  presently  dusted 
on  the  ground  of  Aon-residehce.  Clinton  and  Sehuyler 
secured  a  re-election;  but  the  moderate  party  had  a  de- 
cided majority.    By  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Sept  1. 
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OBAPTER  iidnuniBtratian  of  %hs  ^overnmont  agaia  d^^roiyed  on  tbe 
aged  Coldep.     TJ16  new  AssemUy  cho00  Edmuad  Burke 

1769.  $s,  their^  agent  in  England ;  thay  even  went  so  far  as  to 
adopt  the  Virginia  reeolutions ;  ixA  thajgave  great  of- 
fense to  the  more  ardent  patriots  by,  yielding  the  point 
on  whioh  the  two  preceding  Aasemblies  liad  stood  oat, 
and  making  the  required  provision  for  the  troops.  This 
oonoeaeion  drew  from  Alexander  M^Dongall,  a  chief  lead- 
er among  the  /<  Sons  of  Liberty,"  a  merchant  whom  his 
own  efforts  and  energy  had  raised  frotn  a  very  humble 
origin)  afterward  a  major-genecal  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  ah  indignant  <^  Address  to  the  betrayed  Inhab- 
itants of  the  City  and  Co\<mj  of  New  York,"  oallibg  a 

Deo.  20.  publio  meeting  of  citizens  to  take  the,  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  into  consideration.  The  AjBtaemhlj  pro^ 
noonced  this  address— ^Bchuyler  alone  disaenting^^ — <<a 

1770.  false,  seditious,  and  infamous  libel*     The  mMvan  xp- 
Jan.  13.  y^Qged  the  cause  of  the  Assembly  by  cutting  down  a 

liberty-pole,  ereoted  by  tb^  patriots  as  a  plaoe  of  popular 
rendezvous.  The  populace  retorted  this  insult ;  and  fre- 
quent brawls  bitgan.to  opour  between  tbem  and  the  sol- 
diers. Oil  a  charge  oi  being  the  author^  the  Assembly 
Deo.  oommittod  M^Dougpall  to  prison;  but  this  only  increased 
their  reputation  for  lukewarmnen,  while  M>Dougall  was 
visited  by  crowds,  and  celebrated  as  a  martyr.* 

The  seventeen  montl»  4^uiog  which  the  British  troops 
had  been  stationed  in  Boston,  even  the  agreement  of  the 
commanding  officer  to  use  only  a^  single  drtim  and  fife 
on  Sundays,  had  by  no  means  reccmciled  the  towns- 
people to  their  presence.  A  weekly  p^Mr,  the  <<  Journal 
of  the  Times,"  was  fill^  with  all  sorts  of  stories,  some 
true^  but  the  greater  part  fiGilse  or  exaggerated,  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  up  prejudioe  against  the  soidiera  A  moh 
of  men  and  boys,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  tiie 
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Qiass  of  the*  inhaoitants,  made  it  a  oontiAat  {nraotioe  to  oBArasa 
•iOBult  and  provoke  them.  The  result  to  be  expeoi»d 
soon  followed*  After  numerous  figbis  witii  straggling  1770. 
soldiers,  a  serioos  ooUisioKt  at  length  took  plaoe.  A  pick- 
et guard  of  eight  men,  provoked  beyond  endoraaoe  byMarohft. 
words  and  blows,  fired  into  a.orowd,'  killed  three  persons, 
and  dangerously  wounded  five  othws.  The  bells  were 
rung ;  a  cry  sptetA  through  the  towur-^^  the  soldieM  are 
rising."  It  was  late  at  night;  but  the  piqpnlation  poured 
into  the  streets ;  nor  was  it  vnthout  difficulty  that  a 
general  oombat  ,was  prevented.  The  text  tnorning,  at 
an  early  hour,  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  witibi  an  excited 
and  indignant  assembly.  At  a  town  meeting,  legally 
warned,  held  that  .afternoon^  in  the  old  South  Meeting- 
hotise,  the  largest  building  in  the  town,  it  was  voted 
<<  that  nothing  could  be  expected  to  restore  peace,  and 
{»reYent  blood' and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  removal 
of  tiie  troops."  A  committee  was  appointed,  with  Sam- 
uel Adams  as  diairman,  to  carry  this  vote  to  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  xsouncil.  Adams  entered  ike  coun- 
cil chamber  at  the  head  of  his  committee,  and  delivered 
his  message.  Cdcmel  DiUrymple,  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  was  present,  as  was  the  commander  of  the  ships  ^ 
of  war  in  the  harbor.  Hutchinson  disclaimed  any  au- 
thority over  the  soldiers.  Adams  anlwered  by  a  reference 
to  that  clause  in  the  charter  which  declared  the  gov^m- 
(NT,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant  governor,  command- 
er-in-chief of  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in  the 
province.  After  a  oonsultatioa  with  Dalrymple,  Hutch- 
inson 'replied  tliai  the  colonel  was  willing  to  rempve  one 
of  the  regiments  to  the  castle,  if  that  would  satisfy  the 
people.  <<  Sir,"  said  Adams,  <<  if  the  lieutenant  govern- 
or, or  Colonel  Dalrymi^e,  or  both  together,  hate  author- 
ity to  remove  one  regimenty  they  have  authority  to  re- 
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CBAPTEK  move  twa;  and  nothing  short  of  the  departore  of  both 


XXDL 


.regiments  will  satisfy  the  public  mmd,  or  preserve  liie 
1770.  peace  of  the  province."  The  town  meeting,  after  the 
retnrn  of  their  committee,  voted  the  lieutenant  governor's 
offer  unsatisfactory.  Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  seem 
to  have  been  mutually  anxious  to  shift  upon  each  other 
the  responsibility  of  yielding  to  the  popular  demand. 
Finally,  upon  the  unaniraotis  advice  of  the  council,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  troops  should  be  removed,  the 
colonel  pledging  his  honor  that  mean  while  not  a  single 
soldier  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  after  dark.  The 
funeral  of  the  slain,  attended  by  a  yast  concoitrse  of 
people,  was  <)elebrated  with  all  possible  pomp.  The 
story  of  the  <<  Boston  Massacre,"  for  so  it  was  called, 
exaggerated  into  a  ferocious  and  unprovoked  assault  by 
brutal  soldiers  on  a 'defenseless  people,  produced  every 
where  intense  excitement.  The  officer  and  soldiers  of 
the  picket  guard  were  indicted  and  tried  for  murder. 
They  were  defended,  however,  by  John  Adams  and  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  iwo  young  lawyers,  among  the.  most 
zealous  of  the  pq>ular  leaders ;  and  so  clear  a  case  was 
made  out  in  their  behalf,  that  they  were  all  acquitted 
except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  slightly  punished. 

The  British  cabinet  meanwhile  had  undergone  great 
changes.  To^nshend  was  dead;  the  Chatham  influ- 
ence was  quite  extinct ;  "^^  the  king's  friends"  were  pre- 
dominant, and  Fred^o  North,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Ghiilford,  by  courtesy  Lord  North,  had  risen,  as  the  lead- 
er of  that  section,  to  the  head  df  the  ministry.  As  it  hap- 
pened, on  the  very  day  of  the  Boston  mateacre  Lord  North 
brought  forward  the  promised  motion  to  repeal  the  whole 
of  Townshend'i^  act  except  the  duty  on  tea.  That  act,  he 
observed,  had  been  the  occasion  of  most  dangerous,  vie- 
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lent>  and  illegal  oombinations  in  Ameripa  against  the  cHAPrn 

importation  and  use  of  British  manufactures.    The  Brit- 

ish  merchants  had  petitioned  against  it«  As  to  articles  1770. 
of  British  produce,  ever  to  have  ta^ed  them, was  indeed 
an  absurd  violation  of  established  pcdicy.  The  tax  on 
tea  stood  on  a  different  ground.  "Wlien  that  Jbax  was 
imposed,  a  drawback  had  b^n  allowed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  tea  to  America ;  and  as  the  colonists  were  thus 
relieved  of  a  duty  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  a  iihil- 
ling  a  pound,  th^y  had  no  right  to  complain  of  a  tsLX,  of 
threepence,  since  they  gained,  in  ieict,  ninepence  the 
pound  by  the  change.  He  could  have  wished  to  repeal 
the  whole  act,  could  that  have  been  dbne  without  giving 
up  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies — a  right  fie  would 
contend  for  to  the  last  hour  of  bis  life.  Tbcr  proposed 
repeal,  witiiout  any  relas^ation  of  authority,  was  intend- 
ed as  a  persuasive  to  bring  the  colonists  back  to  their 
duty.  The  existing  combinatic^  in  the  colonies  against 
the  use  of  British  manufactures,  he  thought,  would  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

Pownall  moved  to  include  tea  in  the  repeal,  support- 
ing -this  amendment  rather  on  grounds  of  expediency 
and  commercial  policy  thim  as  a  matter  of  colonial  right. 
He  was  seconded  by  Conway  and  Barre.  Grenville  de- 
clared that  when  he  laid  the  stamp  tax,  he  had  the  best 
information  that  it  would  be  submitted  to.  In  laying 
that  tax  he  had  acted  systematically,  to  make  every 
portion  of  the  king's  dominions  bear  a  part  of  the  public 
burdens.  When  that  act  raised  troubles  in  America,  the 
ministers  who  succeeded  him  acted  systematically  too. 
Theirs,  perhaps,  was  the  next  best  system  to  his  own. 
They  took  the  Americans  by  the  b^nd)  and  restored 
things  to  the  state  they  were  in  before  the  passing  of  the 
Stamp  Act.     In  this  statement,  however,  Grenville  over- 
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cfiAPTER  looked  the  dngar  Aoti  wMoh  the  Bockingham  nuniBtry 
-  had  left  in  fall  force ;  but  that  he  probably  regarded  as 
1770.  a  mere  modificafion  of  the  old  Molasses  Aot,  though  es- 
sentially different  from  it  in  principle,  involviiig  the  (^aim 
of  parliamentary  taxation  -hardly  less  than  the  Stamp 
Act  itself.  «<8inGe  thdt  ttme,^^  said  GrenviUe,  <«no 
minister  had  acted  with  common  sense;  The  next  min- 
istry laid  a  tax  diametrically  ^repngnant  to  ocMnmercial 
principles,  bringing  m  no  money,  and  tiirowing  Nortii 
America  into  ten  times  greater  flame  than  be£dre."  He 
was  in  feivor  of  easing  the  Amerioans ;  but  the  ministers 
had  no  plan.  The  partial  repeal  which  they  prcqposed 
wotdd  do  no  good;  and  the  proposed  am^Mlment  was 
so  very  little  better,  that'  he  did  not  think  it  w<Nrth  while 
to  force  it  upon  a  relaetant  m&iistry.  He,  therefore, 
shotild  not  ^ote  npcm  the  question.  The  amendment 
was  defeated,  two  hundred  and  four  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-two;  and,  on  a  subsequent  day,  Lord  North's  bill 
ilprii.  of  repeal  became  law.  The  obno^us  Quartering  Act, 
limited  by  its  terms  to  three  years,  was  suffered  silently 
to  expire.  But  the  Sugar  Act,  and  especially  the  tax 
on  tea,  as  they  inTolved  the  whole  principle  of  parliament- 
ary taxation,  were  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  diBom^ 
tent  of  the  colonies. 

L6rd  North^s  act,  m  one  respect,  accomplished  its  ob 
ject,  in  furnishing  an  excuse  £E»r  abandoning  the  non- 
importation and  non-consumption  agreements,  whidi  soon 
became  limited  to  the  article  of  tea.  Those  agreonents, 
though  only  partially  obserred,  and  titat  not  without 
great  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  were  not,  however, 
without  permanent  consequences.  The  discontinuance 
of  that  pomp  of  mourning  and  ibneral  expenses,  for  ex- 
cess in  which  the  colonists  bad  been  hitherto  distin- 
gcdshed,  takes  its  date  from  this  oocajiiion.     The  infant 
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mannfootor^B  of  Ammrioa  reoeired,  toorfrom  tiieie  agrees  obapter 
meatSi  a  Bixong  impulie.     Home-mad^  beoama  aU  the 
fashion.     The  gFadnating  class  at  Cambridge  took  their  1770* 
degrees  this  year  in  homespiin.  suits. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  is 
stated  for  the  year  1770  as  follows,  and  the  ave^rage  of 
the  last  ten  years,  allowing  for  a  moderate  increase,  had 
not  been  materially  different : 

EaeporU  to  Great  Briiam*  <• 

Mew  England.... £148,011  $657,168 

New  York —       69,888  310,276 

Feonsylnom 28,109^  134,803 

Yirginia  and  Maryland 435,094  1,931 ,801 

Carolinaa 278,097  1,234,750 

Qeorgk 56,532  234,352 

£1,014,725       14,^3,150 

Importifitm  Qteat  BrUam, 

NewBBgland ,..;£394,451  $1,751,362 

New  York 475,991  2,118,40a 

Pennsjlvank.... 134,881  599,093 

Virginia  and  Marylmd ^.    717,782  3, 186,952 

Caroliiat.«. 146;272  649,446 

Georgia 56,193  249,496 

£1,925,570       $8,549,749 

The  surplus  of  imports  was  paid  forby  the  Q^fits  of 
the  trade  witii  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies. 

A  brutal  assault  by  a  commissioner  of  the  customs, 
whom  he.  met  in  a  tavern,  in  which  James  Otis  had  been 
almost  killed,  and  from  tiie  eiflbots  of  whldi  he  never 
ftaUy  recovered,  deprived  Massachusetts  of  his  services ; 
but  hid  place  in  the  House  ef  Bepreseiitatives  was  ably 
supplied  by  John  Adams,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  toade 
himself  known  about  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  an 
essay  '<  On  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  in  which  he  had 
taken  strong  ground  in  &vor  of  popular  rights.  H&had 
<nee  beo(Hne  a  leading  member  of  that  select  ^cauousi*' 
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CBAFmi  or  seoiet  oommittee  of  popular  leaders  in  Bostoo,  who 
-    regulated  at  their  private  nieetiiiga  the  polioy  to  be  adopt* 

1770.  ed  by  the  General  Court.  Joseph  Warren,  a  young  phy- 
sioian,  Josiah  Quincy,  the  colleague  of  Adams  in  the  de- 
fense of* the  British  soldiers,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Churoh, 
were  active  mjembers  of  this  same/*  oauous.'^ 

May  81.  Hutchinson  having  seen  fit  to  assembly  the  General 
Court  at  Cambridge,  the  representatives  insisted  that^ 
by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  court  cdtdd  only  be  held 
in  Boston,  thus  reviving  a  claim  .first  put  forward  in 
the  time  of  Governor  Burnet.  Two  sessions  were  con- 
sumed in  thb  dispute.  When  at  length  the  cotrt,  un- 
Oct  der  protest,  consented  to  proceed  to  business,  after  a  day 
of  solemn  humiliation  and  prayer,  they  made  a  bitter 
oomplaint  against  the  lieutenant  governor  for  having 
withdrawn  the  company  in  provincial  pay,  which  hitherto 
ha4  held  the  oastie  in  Boston  harbor,  and  given  up  the 
custody  of  that  fortress  to  the  regulars.  They  complain- 
ed, also,  of  the  unusual  number  of  ships  of  war  assembled 
in  the  harbor ;  all  which-  they  charged  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  false  representations  given  by  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  the  province.  Dennis  de  Berdt,  the  late 
agent,  being  dead.  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
He  was  agent  already  for  New  Jersey  and  G^orgia^  as 

1771.  well  as  Pennsylvania.     At  an  adjourned  session.  Hutch- 
-^P"^    inson  gave  notice  of  his  appointment  as  governor.    When 

Maj  25.  the  new  court  met,  a  new  dispute  arose  on  the  questicm 
of  taxing  the  salaries  of  crown  officers,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  court  was  prorogued  without  having  made 
any  provision  for  the  public  expanses. 

1772.  The  next  year  Hutchinson  informed  the  House  that, 
as  his  salary  thenceforth  would  be  paid  by  the  crown,  no 
appropriation  would  be  required  for  that  purpose.  But 
instead  of  regarding  this  change  as  a  favor,  the  House 
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denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  the  obarter-^no  bett^,  in  ci 
fact,  tiian  a  standing  bribe  from  the  crown  to  the  go¥< 


emor.     The  salary  allowed  by  the  crown  was  $6666.      1772. 

After  the  court  had  adjourned,  the  people  of  Boston 
took  up  the  matter.  A  town  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Oct.  28. 
a  large  committee  of  the  most  active  popular  leaders  was 
appointed  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  especially 
those  of  Massachusetts,  ^^  as  men,  as  Christians,  and 
as  British  subjects ;"  to  communicate  and  publish  the 
same  to  the'  several  toiwus^  of  the  province  and  to .  the 
world,  with  tiie  infringements  and  violations  from  time 
to  time  made,  and  to  request  of  each  town  a  communi- 
?ation  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

The  Gaspe,  an  armed  schooner  in  the  revenue  service, 
had  given  great  and  often  unnecessary  andoyance  to  the 
shipping  employed  in  Narraganset  Bay.  A  plan,  in  con- 
sequence, had  been  formed  for  her  destruction,  Enticed 
into  shdal  watbr  by  a  schooner,  to  which  she  had  been 
induced  to  give  diase,  she  grounded,  and  was  boarded  Jane  lO 
and  burned  by  a  party  from  Providenee.  In  consequence 
of  this  daring  outrage,  an  act  of  Parliament  had  passed 
for  sending  to  England  for  trial  all  persons  concerned  in 
the  colonies  in  burning  or  destroying  his  majesty's  ships, 
dock-yards,  or  military  stores.  A  reward  of  j£600  ster- 
ling, and  a  free  pardon  to  any  accomplice,  was  oj^ered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Gbuspe;  and  a^ 
board  was  constituted  to  examine  into  the  matter,  com- 
posed of  the  governor  of  Rhode-Island,  the.  chief  justices 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  Northern  District  But, 
though  the  perpetrators  were  well  known,  no  legal  evi* 
denoe  could  be  obtained  against  them. 

The  Boston  committee  included  in  their  list  of  griev* 
ances,  'besides  the  recent  attempts  to  tax  the  colonies,  so 
II._N  N  \ 
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CHAPTER  much  of  the  above  act  as  provided  for  sending  persons  to 
...^-.^  England  for  trial ;  also  the  restraints  imposed  upon  oo- 
I7V2.  lonial  manufaottires,  more  espeoially  of  wool  and  iron; 
and  the  sohemOi  likewise,  said  to  have  been  in  agita- 
tion £:ir  some  years  past,  to  establish  bishops  in  Ameri- 
oa,  with  exolnsive  .  ecelesiastical  jurisdiction.     This  re- 
port, touching  thus  upon  new  matters,  and  oontaining 
the  bcddest  and  most  comprehensive  exposition  as  yet 
set  forth  of  colonial  rights  and  grievances,  was  prefaced 
by  an  address,  and  sent  to  the  various  towns,  many  of 
which,  including  the  principal  towns  in  the  province,  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  it,  and  appointed  committees 
of  correspondence  to  maintain  the  principles  thus  avow- 
ed.    Franklin  caused  this  address  and  report  to  be  re- 
published in  London,  with  a  prefEu^e  of  his  own. 
1773.       In  hiisi  opening  speech  at  the  next  session  Hutchinson 
^^'    complained  of  the  Boston  address  and  report  as  subver- 
sive of  the  Constitution,  amounting  substantially  to  a 
denial  of  the  supreme  authority  oi  Parliament.     Both 
the  council  and  the  House,  in  separate  answers,  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  the  address  and  report ;  and  these 
answers,  with  that  document  appended,  were  transmitted 
Feb.    to  the  Virginia  Assembly,  then  in  session. 

Stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  Henry,  Jefferson,  and  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  the  burgesses,  on  the  reception  of  these 
March,  documents,  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the  most 
clear  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  the 
Parliament  or  ministry  as  might  affect  the  rights  of  the 
oolonies,  and  the  same  committee  W€U9  authorized  to  open 
a  correspondence  and  communication  vnth  the  other  col- 
onies. Lord  Dunmore,  i^ecently  removed  from  New  York 
to  Virginia  as  Boutetourt's  successor,  ^ut  short  these 
proceedings  by  dissolving  the  Assembly.  The  commit- 
tee i^pointed  by  it  met,  however,  the  next  day,  and  dis- 
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patched  a  oiroular  letter  to  the  speakers  of  the  popular  chapter 

branch  of  the  several  oolonliBit  Assemblies.    The  General 

Court  of  Massaohusetts  responded  by  appointing  a  com-  1773. 
mitttfiB  of  fifteen,  and  instruotilig  them  to  urge  the  other  ^*y  ^ 
colonies  to  make  similar  appointments.     New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,   Pennsylvania,   and 
Maryland  presently  did  so — ^first  steps  tc^ard  the  polit- 
ical union  of  the  colonies. 

Some  original  letters,  written  by  Hutchinson  to  a 
member  of  Parliament,  since  deceased,  giving  an  unfa- 
vorable character  of  the  principal  popular  leaders  in  the 
colony,  and  indicating  the  necessity  for  an  abridgment 
of  '<  what  are  called  English  liberties,"  had  come  into 
the  hands  of  Franklin,  by  what  precise  means  is  still 
unknown,  and  he  had  transmitted  them  to  Boston,  with 
an  injunction  that  they  should  neither  be  printed  nor 
copied.*  After  being  privately  handed  about  for  some 
months,  they  were  laid  before  the  House  in  secret  ses- 
sion^ and  being  finally  made  public,  occasioned  a  new 
and  still  more  violent  outcry  against  the  governor,  and 
an  address  firom  the  Greneral  'Court  to  the  king  for  his  June  9. 
speedy  removal. 

While  these  ardent  discussions  on  the  subject  of  colo- 
nial and  natural  rights  were  going  on  in  Massachusetts, 
some  reflecting  persons  had  been  struck  with  <<  the  in- 
consistency of  contending  for  our  own  liberty,  and,  at  the 
same  tim<3,  depriving  other  people  of  theirs."  A  contro- 
versy arose  as  to  the  justice  and  legality  of  negro  slavery, 
in  which  Nathaniel  Appleton  and  James  Swan,  merchants 
of  Boston,  distinguished  themselves  as  writers  on  the 
sidd  of  liberty.  Those  on  the  other  side  generally  con- 
cealed their  names,  but  their  arguments  did  not  go  long 
without  answer.  This  controversy  began  about  the  year 
1766,  and  was  renewed  at  several  times  till  1773,  when 
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CHAPTER  it  was  very  warmly  agitated,  and  even  became  a  subject 

L.  of  forensic  disputation  at  the  college.      In  1767  and 

1773.  afterward,  attempts  w^re  made  in  the  Greneral  Court  to 
restrict  the  further- impcnrtation  of  negroes;  but  neither 
Bernard  nor  Hutchinson  favored  that  course  of  policy. 
It  was  even  questioned  whether,  under  the  laws  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  any  person  could  be  held  as  a  slave.  This 
point  was  carried  before  the  Superior  Court  in  a  suit  by 
a  negro  to  recover  wages  from  his  alleged  master.  <<  The 
negroes,"  says  Belknap,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fcnr  our 
knowledge  of  this  matter,  <<  collected  money  among  them* 
selves  to  carry  on  the  suit,  and  it  terminated  favorably. 
Other  suits  were  instituted  between  that  time  and  the 
Revolution,  and  the  juries  invariably  gave  their  verdict 
in  favor  of  freedom."  «  The  pleas  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  were^  that  the  negroes  were  purchased  in  open 
market,  and  bills  of  sale  were  produced  in  evidence; 
that  the  laws  of  the  province  recognized  slavery  as  ex- 
isting in  it,  by  declaring  that  no  person  should  manumit 
his  slave  without  giving  bond  for  his  maintenance,  &c. 
On  the  part  of  the  blacks,  it  was  pleaded  that  the  royal 
charter  expressly  declared  all  persons  bom  or  residing  in 
the  province  to  be  as  free  as  the  king's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain ;  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  no  subject  ootdd 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  respecting  an  evil, 
and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it,  did  not  au- 
thorize it;  and  on  some  occasions  the. plea  was,  that 
though  the  slavery  of  the  parents  were  admitted,  yet  no 
disability  of  that  kind  could  descend  to  the  children." 
This  latter  Tiew  was  amply  sustained  by  a  passage  in 
Otis's  <<  Rights  of  the  Colonies,"  in  which  it  was  laid 
down  as^a  fundamental  proposition,  <<that  the  colonists, 
black  and  whit^.  bom  here,  are  free-born  British  sub- 
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jeotsi  and  entitled  ta  all  the  essential  rights  of  such."  chaptek 

These  iarials,  though  the  negroes  were  too  ignorant  and 1. 

helpless  to  take  full  advantage  of  them,  were  the  first  177'] 
step  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 

The  same  view  taken  by  the^Massaohusetts  juries  was 
simultaneously  sanctioned  in  England  by  a  solemn  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     James  Somersett, 
an  African  by  birth,  carried  to  Virginii^  as  a  slave,  and 
purchased  there  by  James  Stewart,  had  been  brought 
from  Virginia  to  England,  where  he  refused  to  servd  any 
longed,  in  consequence  of  which  Stewart  seized  him,  and 
put  hini  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  shipped  to  Jamaica. 
Being  brought  before  Lcnrd  Mansfield  on  a  ^it  of  habeas  1771. 
corpus,  his  case  was  referred  to  the  full  court     Three    ^^' 
learned  counsel,  retained  and  instructed  by  the  indefeUi* 
gable  Oranville  Sharpe,  argued  for  the  negro.     Two  of    ^ 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day  appeared  for  the 
owner. 

After  the  argument,  Lord  Mansfield  said,  <^  In  five  or  1772. 
six  cases  of  this  nature,  I  have  known  it  accommodated 
by  agreement  between  the  parties.  On  its  first  coaling 
before  me  I  strongly  recommended  it  here.  But  if  the 
piurties  will  have  it  decided,  we  must  give  our  opinion. 
Compassion  will  not  on  the  one  hand,  nor  inconvenience 
on  the  other,  be  to  decide,  but  lie  law."  "  The  now 
question  is,  whether  any  dominion,  authority,  or  coerdon 
can  be  exercised  in  this  country  on  a  slave  according  to 
the  Ai;nerican  laws.  The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  rela- 
tion, without  adopting  it  in  all  its  consequences,  is  indeed 
extreme;  yet  many  of  those  consequences  are  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  municipal  law  of  England.  On  the  other 
faand^  should  we  think  the  coercive  power  can  not  be  ex- 
ercised, it  id  now. about  fifty  yeeurs  since  the  opinion"  to 
the  contrary  "  by  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  their  own 
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cuAPTER  or  any  time."    This  referred  to  the  opinicHi  of  Yorke  and 

Talbot,  subsequently  recognized  as  Jaw  by  Lord  Hard- 

1772.  wicke,  sitting  as  chanoellor,  an  acoount  of  ^^hich  may  be 
.  found  iu  a  previous  chapter.  <<  The  setting  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thpusand  men" — ^the  estimated  number  of  negro 
slaves  in  England — <<  at  once  loose  by  a  solemn  opinion, 
is  very  disagreeable  in  the  effects  it  threatens."  But, 
<<  if  the  parties  will  have  judgment,  fiat  justitia  mat  ae- 
luiHf  let  justice  be  done,  whatever  be  the  consequence. 
Fifty  pounds  may  not  bd  a  high  price ;  then  a  loss  fol- 
lows to  the  proprietors  of  above  ^£700,000  sterling. 
How  would  the  law  stand  in  respect  to  their  settlement 
— ^their  wagds?  How  many  actions  for  any  slight  co- 
ercion by  the  master?  We  can  not  in  any  of  these 
points  direct  the  law,  the  law  must  direct  us." 
June  23.  Afterward,  ia  giving  judgment,  Lord  Mansfield  said, 
"  The  only  question  before  us  is  whether  the  cause  on 
the  return  is  sufficient.  If  it  is,  the  negro  must  be 
remanded  ;  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  discharged.  The  re- 
turn states  that  the  slave  departed,  and  refu^  to  serve, 
whereupon  he  was  kept  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an 
act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  used.  The  power  of  a  master  over 
his  slave  has  been  exceedingly  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
.  is  incapable  of  beizig  introduced  on  any  reasons  moral  or 
political,  but  only  by  positive  law,  which  preserves  its 
force  long  after  tiie  reascms,  occasions,  and  time  itself 
from  whence  it  was  created  is  erased  from  memory.  It 
is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it 
but  positive  law.  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore, 
may  follow  from  the  decbion,  I  can  not  say  this  case  is 
allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 
fore the  black  must  be  discharged."    Though  this  femtious 
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decision  is  limited  in  its  terms  to  England,  its  bearing  chapteb 
on  the  oolonies  is  sufficiently  obvious.     AIL  the  colonial . 


XXDL 


Assemblies  were  specially  restricted,  either  by  charter,  1772 
or  the  royal  commissions  under  which  they  met  and 
legislated,  to  the  enactment  of  laws  <<not  repugnant'* 
to  those  of  England.  How,  then,  were  those  Assem- 
blies competent  to  legalize  a  condition,  many  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  pronounced  by  Lord  Mansfield 
"  absolutely  contrary*'  to  English  law  ? 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Cherokee  war  the  upper 
districts  of  South  Carolina  had  filled  very  rapidly  with 
inhabitants,  partly  emigrants  from  the  mote  northern 
colonies,  and  partly  foreigners,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Ger- 
mans, whose  immigration  was  promoted,  as  has  been 
mentioned  already,  by  a  provincial  bounty.  Among 
these  settlers  were  many  persons  of  loose  principles,  and 
the  more  thriving  inhabitants  complained  loudly  of  dejp- 
redations  committed  on  their  property,  which  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  punish  in  a  legal  way,  for  as  yet 
there  were  no  courts  held  out  of  Charleston.  Under 
the  name  of  <<  Regulators,""  many  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  associated  themselves  for  the  summary  pun- 
ishment of  offenders,  especially  horse  thieves.  A  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  most  exposed  to  the 
visitations  of  the  Regulators,  protested  against  this  as- 
sumption of  authority.  They  claimed  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  on  this  subject  the  people  became  divided 
into  two  hostile  parties.  Lord  Montague,  having  as- 
sumed office  as  governor,  commissioned  one  Scbvil  to  in-  1766. 
vestigate  the  matter,  and  he  arrested  some  of  the  Regula-  1767. 
tors  and  sent  them  tc  Charleston.  The  quarrel  reached 
such  a  height  that  the  two  parties  were  near  appealing 
to  arms.  Pacified  at  length  by  the  establishment  of 
district  courts,  which  had  been  delayed  by  disputes  as  to 
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CHAPTER  their  oonstitution  between  the  Assembl j  -and  the  gov- 

ernor,  the  South  Carolina  Regulators  were  content  thei^oe- 

1773.  forward  with  legal  prosecutions.  But  the  ill  feeling  ex- 
cited between  them  and  the  Scovilites,  as  they  called 
their  opponents,  contini^ed  to  rankle.  On  the  question  • 
whether  the  rights  of  the  colony  had  been  infringed  by 
Parliament,  the  Soovilites  inclined  to  the  government 
side.  They  began  to  be  stigmatized  as  Tories,  while 
the  late  Regulators  assumed*  the  name  of  Whigs. 

A  domestic  controversy  in  Maryland  showed  the  in- 
habitcmts  of  tlf at  province  awake  to  the  new  question  of 
Colonial  rights.  Loud  complaints  having  been  made  of 
extortionate  fees,  the  lower  House  of  Assembly  passed  a 
bill  for  their  regulation ;  but  this  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  council,  where  several  officiab  had  seats.  Governor 
1769.  Sharpe  had  lately  been  succeeded  by  Robert  Eden,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  proprietary;  and  the  regulation  of 

tiled,  he  undertook  to  reg- 
•1  goiEernor.     This  '♦settihg 

3  a  great  stir  in  the  prov- 
in  their  nature  taxes,  and 
m1  as^  an  attempt  to  impose 
f  the  Assenably.     It  was 
Dulany,  secretary  of  the 
iderable  reputation  by  his 
up  Act  against  the  right 
he  Colonies.     To  this  de- 
[Pharles  Carroll,  a  young 
Ca%)lic,  the  >vealthiest  prc^rietor  in  the  province.    Car- 
roll, after  ah  education  in  France,  had  read  law  in  Lon- 
don.    His  reply,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists,  was 
triumphant ;  but  the  governor  would  not  yield,  and  the 
controversy  was  kept  up  for  several  years. 

Frederic  Calvert,  fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  a  man  of 
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some  aooomplishments  bat  of  dissolute  habits,  dying  with-  chapter 

oat  lawful  issae,  the  peerage  expired  with  him.     The 

province  of  Maryland  he  beqneathed  to  a  natural  son,  1771. 
Henry  Harford,  then  a  boy  at  sohool.  Eden  continued 
to  administer  the  province  in  this  boy's  behalf;  but  the 
will  of  Lord  Baltimore  could  not  transfer  the  loyalty  and 
&vor  of  the  oolonistsi  much  diminished,  indeed,  of  late 
years  by  disputes  as  to  the  extent  of  proprietary  rights, 
and  destined  to  a  speedy  and  total  extinction. 

Complaints  of  official  extortion  were  not  confined  to 
Maryland.      Otitcries  in  New  Jersey  against  lawyers 
Bnd  sherifEs  led,  in  some  cases,  to  acts  of  violence.     But 
the  matter  was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  N(»rth 
Carolina,  in  which  province  Dobbs  had  been  succeeded  1766 
as  governor  by  WilKam  Tryon.     Complaints  were  most 
rife  in  the  middSe  counties,  a  very  barren  portion  of  the 
province,  with  a  population  generally  poor  and  ignorant. 
These  people  comjrte 
the  goor  and  ignoraa 
sion — ^not  only  that 
that  the  sheriffe  coll< 
no  account.  .  They  \ 
and  htwy^r^— indeed, 
of  debts,  in  great  d 
name  of  «  Regulator 
they  formed  associati( 
ment  of  taxes,  but  asi 

lawyers,  judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  obnoxious  individu-^ 
als,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  break,  up  the  sessions 
of  the  courts.  The  common  name  of  Regulators  design 
nated,  in  the  two  Carolinas,  combinations  composed  pf 
different  materials,  and  having  different  objects  in  view. 
The  Assembly  of  the  province  took  decided  ground  against  .  ' 
them,  and  even  expelled  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been 
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CHAP^R  elected  a  member.     After  negotiations  and  delays,  and 

broken  promises  to  keep  the  peace,  Governor  Tryon,  at 

1771*  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  marohed  into  the  dis- 
affected  oonnties.  The  Regulatoi's  assembled  in  arms, 
UtLX  16.  and  an  action  was  fonght  at  Alamance,  on  the  Haw, 
|iear  the  head  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  which  some 
two  hundred  were  left  dead  wpon  the  field.  Out  of  a 
large  number  taken  prisoners,  six  were  executed  for  high 
treason.  Though  the  Regulators  submitted,  they  con- 
tinued to  entertain  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  militia 
of  the  lower  counties,  which  had  taken  part  against 
them.  Tryon  was  presently  removed  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  New  York.  His  successor,  Josiah  Martin,  anx- 
ious to  strengthen  himself  against  the  growing  discon- 
tents of  the  province,  promised  to  redress  the  grievances, 
.  c^nd  sedulously  cultivated  the  good  will  of  the  Regula- 
tors, and  with  such  success  that  they  became,  in  the 
end,  stanch  supporters  of  the  royal  authority. 

Shortly  after  Martin's  accession,  the  act  of  Assembly 
under  which  the  provincial  courts  were  orgemized  ex- 
pired by  its  own  limitation.  The  House  and  council 
differed  as  to  complying  with  directions  from  England 
to  insert  into  the  new  act  certain  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  attachment,  and  this  difference  was  car- 
ried so  far  that  North  Carolina  remained  for  a  twelve- 
month without  any  courts  at  all. 

Aftei;  holding  office  for  eight  yeai^s,  John  Penn  gave 
up  the  deputy  governorship  of  Pennsylvania  tp  his  brother 
Richard,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity  among 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  But,  after  the  death  of 
their  father,  hy  which  event  John  Penn  became  pro- 
prietary to  the  extent  of  one  fourth  of  the  province,  he 
again  resumed  office  as  governor.  The  Assembly  af 
Delaware  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  further  intro- 
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duotion  of  slaves,  but  it  received  the  veto  of  GoverncMr  chapteh 

XXIX. 

Penn.  Old  disputes  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  super-  — — — 
seded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  new  questions  as  to  1778. 
parliamentary  power ;  but  the  proprietaries  had  mean- 
while become  involved  in  an  embarrassing  territorial 
controversy  with  Connecticut.  The  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  origin  and  objects  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  resumed,  since  the 
peace,  their  plans  of  settlement,  and  had  sent  a  colony 
to  occupy  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Upper  Sus- 
quehanna. The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  having  1769. 
made  grants  of  the  same  land,  the  settlers  under  those 
grants  came  into  violent  collision  with^  the  Connecticut 
immigrants.  The  Pennsylvania  proprietors  complained 
to  Jonathan  Trumbtill,  just  chosen  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  office  he  held  for  the  next  fifteen  years ;  but 
Trumbull  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
the  emigrants.  A  struggle  ensued,  not  without  blood- 
shed, in  which  fortune  several  times  changed  sides.  The 
claimants  under  the  Susquehanna  Company  kept  pos- 
session, however,  and  lived  for  two  yews  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  when  the  influence  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  prevailed  with  Connecticut  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction,  Wyoming  being  claimed  as  within  1773. 
her  territory,. which  extended,  by  her  charter,  west  to 

■  the  Pacific.  The  Wyoming  settlement,  incorporated  by 
the  Connecticut  Assembly  as  the  town  of  Westmoreland^ 
was  anneted  to  Litchfield  county.  The  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  constituted  the  same  region  as  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  The  dispute  was  carried  before  the 
king  in  council,  but  the  decision  was  delayed ;  and  Oov- 
ernor  Penn  presently  made  new  but  unavailing  efforts  to 

'  expel  the  Connecticut  settiers  by  jfetce. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  wfts  also  disputed  on 
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Pittsbvg  and  the  whole  distriot 

lountains  was  claimed  by  Virgmia 

One  Dr.  ConoUy,  who  af^ared 

sion  from  Lord  Donmore,  was  ar- 

Jerk  of  Westmoreland  ooonty  nn- 

anthority ;  but  he  soon  regained  his 

the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 

loUy  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania; 

x)hman,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 

^  ^  tiie  late  war,  but  sinoe  the  peaoe  a 

backwoodsman  of  Pennsylvania. 

The   long-pending  boundary  dispute   between  New 

1769.  York  and  New  Jersey  was  settled  at  last  by  a  joint 
Board   of  Commissioners.     Lord   Dunmore,   appointed 

1770.  governor  of  New  York,  but  promoted  within  six  months 

1771.  to  Virginia,  was  succeeded  by  Try  on,  of  North  Carolina. 
A  Board  of  Commissioners  presently  met  at  Hartford  for 
the  settlement  of  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  bound* 

t773.  ary.  Governors  Tjyon  and  Hutchinson  were  present; 
eind  the  line,  as  it  now  runs,  was  agreed  to.  But  the 
growing,  troubles  with  the  mother  country,  by  delaying 
the  royal  confirmation,  prevented  this  settlement  from 
becoming  final.  By  the  caution  of  Hutchinson,  it  did 
not  touch  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  the  tract  west 
of  the  Delaware,  nor  even  her  claim  to  include  within 
her  limits  the  southern  part  of  Vermont;  By  a  census 
taken  inl771,  the  populatidn  of  New  York  wasl68,007, 
including  19,833  blacks;  that  of  the  city  was  21,363. 

1772.  The  ^ttlements  west  of  Schenectady  had  been  lately 
erected  into  the  new  county  of  Tryoriy  and  both  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain  into  that  of  Charlotte,  Subsequent- 
ly to  the  order  in  council  confirming  the  claim  of  New 
York  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  and  north 
of  Massachusetts,  the  southwestern  townships  of  that 
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newly  •settled  region  had  been  annexed  to  tbe  county  of  chapter 
Albany,  and  the  rest  of  the  territory  erected  into  two 
new  counties.  Tbe  inhabitants  would  have  submitted  1771. 
quietly  enough  to^his  claim  of  jnrisdiotidn  had  the  va- 
lidity of  the  land  greints  made  by  Wentworth  been  ad* 
mitted.  But  the  New  York  officials,  anxious  to  reap 
their  crop  of  fees,  insisted  that  new  grants  must  be  taken 
out.  The  fees  Remanded  by  Wentworth  for  granting  a 
,  township  had  amounted  to  about  $100,  with  a  reaenra- 
tion  to  himself  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land ;  the  fee^ 
asked  by  the  governor  of  New  York  exceeded  $2000  for 
each  township.  Some  of  the  settlers  submitted,  and  took 
out  new  patents ;  but  the  greater  part  refusing,  greints 
of  their  lands  were  then  issued  to  any  body  who  would 
pay  the  fees ;  and  a  set  of  land  speculators  being  thus 
enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  ejectment  suits  were  brought  • 
in  the  courts  at  Albany.  Judgments  for  the  New  York 
claimants  were  readily  obtained ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
enforce  them.  The  settlers  combined  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, and  resisted  the  sheriffs.  They  sent  a  deputation 
to  England  with  complaints ;  and  an  order  was  obtained 
against  the  issue  of  an^  further  grants.  But  this  order 
was  disregarded;  and  the  dispute,  day  by  day,  grew 
more  and  more  violent.  Tbe  chief  leaders  in  this  resist- 
ance were  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  emigrants  from 
Connecticut.  After  Tryon  assumed  the  government  of  1772. 
New  York,  he  attempted  an  arrangement  with  these 
«  Green  Mountain  Boys,''  as  they  began  to  be  called. 
But  this  accommodation  not  succeeding,  Tryon  sailed  1773. 
for  England  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  ministers. 

On  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, the  country  was  rapidly  filling  with  emigrants. 
New  Hampshire  was  now  first  divided  into  five  coun-  1772. 
ties,  Rockingham^  Hillsborough^  Cheshire^  Strafford^ 
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CHAPTER  and  Grafton^  so  named  after  as  many  English  noblemen 


.whom  Wentworth  desuced  to  compliment. 


1771.  Since  the  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier,  various  projects  had  been;^  started  for    settle- 

1768.  ments  beyond  the  mountains.  In  a  treaty  held  at  Fort 
^®^-  *•  Stanwix,  the  Six  Rations,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  £10,460,  had  ceded  to  the  crown  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Ohio  as  fieir  as  the  Cherokee  or  Tennessee 
River.  So  much  of  this  region  as  lay  south  of  the  Great 
Kenfaawa  was  claimed,  however,  by  the  Cherokees  as  a 
part  of  their  hunting-grounds.  The  banks  of  the  Ken- 
hawa,  or  New  River,  flowing  north  into  the  Ohio,  across 
the  foot  of  the  great  central  Allegany  Ridge,  already  be- 
gan to  be  ocoiq)ied  by  individual  settlers.  Application 
was  soon  made  to  the  British  government  by  a  company 
— of  which  Franklin,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Walpole,  a 
wealthy  London  banker,  and  others,  were  members — ^for 
that  part  of  this  newly-ceded  territory  north  of  the  Ken- 
hawa,  and  thence  to  the  Upper  Ohio.  They  oflfered  to 
refund  the  whole  amount  paid  to  the  IndianS)  and  proposed 
to  establish  on  the  ceded  lands  a  new  and  separate  colony. 
This  grant,  though  opposed  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  was 

1772.  finally  agreed  to  by  the  ministry  ;  but  the  increasing 
troubles  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  pre- 
vented its  final  completion.  Other  grants  solicited  and 
conceded  north  of  the  Ohio  were  defeated  by  the  same 
cause.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Walpole  or  Ohio  Com- 
pany, the  Vandalia  Company,  the  Indiana  Company — 
founded  on  a  cession  said  to  have  been  made  to  certain 
iraders  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix — and  other  land 
companies,  not  without  a  marked  influence  on  the  poli- 
tics of  a  future  period.     Even  the  distant  regions  on  the 

1773.  shores  of  Lake  Superior  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
adventurous  speculattors,  by  whom  attempts  were  made  tr) 
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work  the  mines;  but  the  expenses  attendant  upon  so  re-  chapter 
mote  an  undertaking  caused  it  to  be  speedily  abandoned L 

The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  1768. 
State  of  Tennessee  was  made  by  emigrants  from  North 
Carolina^  under  the  leadership  of  James  Bobertsoii,  who 
settled  on  the  Wataga,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  on  lands  of  the  Cherokees,  from  whom, 
however,  these  settlers  presently  obtained  an  eight  years'  1771. 
lease.  As  in  the  early  settlements  of  New  England, 
these  emigrants  organized  themselves  into  a  body  pol- 
itic. A  code  of  laws  was  assented  to,  and  signed  by 
each  individual  of  the  colony.  Others  who  joined  them 
soon  extended  the  settlement  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Houlston,  and,  crossing  the  intervening  ridges,  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  Nolichucky  and  Clinch  Rivers,  while 
others  yet  passed  into  Powell's  Valley,  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  present  State  of  Virginia. 

John  Finley,  an  Indian  trader,  returning  to  North 
Carolina  from  the  still  more  distant  regions  beyond  the 
westernmost  mountains,  brought  back  glowing  accounts  1769 
of  that  fertile  country.  He  persuaded  Daniel  Boone,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  four  other  settiers  on  the  Yad- 
kin, to  go  with  him  to  explore  it.  Having  reached  the 
bead  waters  of  the  Kentucky,  these  adventurers  saw  from  May. 
the  hills  fertile  plains  stretching  toward  the  Ohio,  cov- 
ered with  magnificent  forests,  ranged  over  by  numerous 
herds  of  bufiido,  and  abounding  with  other  game.  They 
had  several  encounters  with  Indians.  Boone  was  taken 
prisoner.  One  of  his  companions  was  killed,  and  the 
others  hastily  returned  to  the  settiements.  There  were 
no  resident  Indian  inhabitants  in  Kentucky,  but  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Indianis  made  it  their  com- 
mon hunting-ground,  and  often,  also,  their  field  of  battle. 
Having  escaped  from  his  captors,  Boone  was  presentiy 
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CHAPTER  joined  by  his  Ibjrother,  who  had  come  out  to  seek  him ; 
but,  during  that  brother's  absence  eastward  to  obtain  a 

1770.  supply  of  ammunition,  this  famous  hunter  remained  for 
more  than  three  months  sole  tenant  of  the  wilderness. 
Having  explored  the  coimtry  between  the  Upper  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Tennessee,  known  then  as  the  Cherokee 
River,  Boone  determined  to  settle  in  that  beautiful  re- 

1771.  gion,  and  returned  for  his  wife  and  children.  Two  years 
e  Id  sell  his  farm  on  the  Yadkin,  and 
I  rrangements  for  removal.    He  start- 

1773.  (  Nn  and  five  other  families,  joined  as 

^^-    i  Powell's  Valley  by  forty  men  of 

i  t.     A  band  of  hunters  from  that  and 

1  ys  had  been  lately  employed  in  fiir- 

1  he  new  Western  Paradise.    Having 

Grossed  the  last  ridge  of  the  mountainsy  Boone's  party 
were  approaching  the  Cumberland  River,  when  their  ad- 
vance was  stopped  short  by  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 
Several  of  the  party  were  killed ;  their  cattle  were  dis- 
persed, and  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Clinch,  where  they  were  detained  for 
a  year  and  a  half  by  the  war  which  presently  broke  out 
between  the  back  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio. 

While  these  explorations  were  made  toward  the  West, 
the  colony  of  Georgia  obtained  a  large  addition  to  its  ter- 
ritory in  an  extensive  cession  by  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  of  lands  to  be  sold  to  settlers,  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  Indian  traders. 
Governor  Wright's  adroit  management  of  this  affair  ob- 
tained for  him  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  very  bitter  party  contest  had  sprung 
up,  grounded  upon  merely  local  considerations,  between 
the  partisans  of  Hopkins  and  those  who  supported  Sam- 
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uel  Ward  for  governor.  Ward  had  been  chosen  over  chaptdi 
Hopkins  in  1762,  and  again  in  1765  and  1766.  "Wnp, 
kins,  re-elected  in  1767,  proposed  to  calm  the  contest  1773. 
by  withdrawing  in  future  from  the  canvass.  The  next 
year  Josiah  Lindon  was  chosen  governor,  followed  in 
1769  by  Joseph  Wanton,  both  of  whom  had  been,  in  a 
good  measure,  unconnected  with  the  late  party  struggles. 
Wanton  held  the  office  for  the  next  six  years. 

The  college  of  Rhode  Island,  now  known  as  Brown 
University,  originally  established  at  Warren,  was  pros-  1764 
ently  removed  to  Providence.     The  trustees  were  to  be  1770 
of  four  different  sects  of  the  principal  denominations  in 
the  colony.  Baptists,  Quakers,  Episcopalians,  and  Con* 
gregationalists ;  but  the  Baptists  were  to  have  a  major*- 
ity.     The  new  discussions  about  national  and  political 
rights  excited  the  Baptists  in  Massachusetts  to  complain   • 
anew  of  the  legal  subordination  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  in  Isaac  Backus,  author  of  a  valuable  history  of 
New  England,  they  found  an  able  leader.     Out  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  New  England  Baptists  were  few  and  incon- 
siderable ;  in  all  the  South,  where  they  are  now  so  nu- 
merous, they  numbered  hardly  a  hundred  congregations. 

A  second  college  in  New  Jersey,  then  called  Queen's, 
since  known  as  Rutgers'  College,  was  established  in  the  1770 
interest  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  By  a  grant  of 
forty-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  Wheelock,  of  Leba- 
non, in  Connecticut,  was  induced  to  remove  his  Indian 
missionary  school  to  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
a  college  was  presently  added  to  it,  for  which  Wentworth  1771. 
granted  a  charter.  Sampson  Occum,  an  Indian  preach- 
er, a  pupil  of  Wheelock's,  was  sent  to  England  to  collect 
funds.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Hillsborough's  successor  as  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  acted  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  these  coUec- 
II.. 
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C3HAPTEB  tions,  and  after  him  Ae  o6Uege  was  Biamed.     This  mttde 
xxnc 

np  the  number  of  nine  ooUeges  of  which  the  colonies 

1773.  boasted  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  three  of  them 

controlled  by  Episcopalians,  three  by  Congregationalists, 

and  one  each  by  Presbyterians,  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 

Church,  and  by  the  Baptists. 

During  the  thirty  years  since  the  **  Ghreat  Reviyal," 
.  public  attention  had  been  much  occupied  by  war  and 
politics.  The  minds  of  the  cokmists  had  been  a  good 
deal  liberalized,  and  Latitudinarian  ideas  had  continued 
to  spread.  Ii^  spite  of  these  obstacleSi  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  revivalists,  upheld  by  zealous  and  eloquent 
adherents,  had  made  decided  progress.  Whitefiiold,  after 
repeated  visits  to  America,  died  th6re  in  1770.  The 
year  before,  his  co-apostle,  Wesley,  had  sent  two  disci- 
ples to  plant  the  new  Wesleyan  Church  in  America. 
But  the  loyal  principles  of  the  Wesleyans  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  that  sect,  now  so  numer- 
ous, made  hardly  any  progress  till  the  revolutionary 
struggle  was  over. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  these  first  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries, there  came  from  England  Mother  Anne  Leey 
foundress  of  the  Shakers,  a  singular  sect,  holding  to  ce- 
libacy and  community  of  goods,  several  of  whose  convent- 
like establishments  are  still  in  exiitenoe.  This  female 
apostle  settled  near  Albany.  Her  early  converts,  as  has 
been  the  case  witii  most  other  enthusiastiff  sects  in  Amer- 
ica, were  principally  from  among  the  Baptists. 

John  Murray,  a  principal  founder  of  the  American 
sect  of  Universalists,  arrived  in  the  country  about  the 
same  time.  An  EJnglishman  by  birth,  he  had  been  a 
Methodist  preacher,  Qonnected  &t  first  with  Wesley,  and 
afterward  with  Whitefield,  but  finally  had  adopted  the 
46otrine  of  the  uUJimMe  salvation  of  stUjO^t  whence  the 
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h 

name  of  the  sect  to  "^ich  he  belonged.     Since  Christ  chapteb 
died  for  sinners,  his  death,  Murray  thought,  could  not  J. 


but  be  atonement  enough  for  the  whole  of  them.  El-  1773. 
nathan  Winchester,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  an  un- 
oducated  but  strong-minded  man,  originally  a  Baptist, 
became  presently  another  itinerant  apostle  of  this  same 
doctrine,  which  several  years  after  received  a  strong  sup- 
port in  the  adhesion  of  the  aged  Chauncy,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  able  of  the  Congregational  ministers. 
Another  distinguished  divide  pf  those  times  was  Samuel 
Hopkins,  founder  of  the  sect  of  "  Hopkinsiems,"  a  de- 
scendcmt  of  Governor  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut,  a  convert 
in  the  great  revival  of  1741,  a  pupil  of  Edwards,  settled 
first  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  lately  at 
Newport.  Ifopkins  sought  to  add  to  the  five  points  of 
Calvinism  the  rather  heterogeneous  ingredient  that  holi- 
ness consists  in  pure,  disinterested  benevolence,  and  that 
all  regard  for  self  is  necessarily  sinful.  The  disposition 
to  embrace  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  opinions,  though  few  at  first  dared  to  avow 
them,  evinced,  at  length,  a  certain  softening  of  the  rug- 
ged New  England  heart.  But  the  armed  contest  with 
the  mother  country,  which  soon  engrossed  the  public 
mind,  the  strong  passions  which  revolution  and  war  of 
necessity  arouse,  operated  as  a  sudden  and  severe  check 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people,  or,  rather, 
turned  that  development  almost  exclusively  into  military 
and  political  channels.  Of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  men 
great  in  action,  we  shall  presently  find  enough.  Think* 
ers  are  the  product  of  quieter  times. 
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